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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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This  is  a  fashionable  berry-spoon, 
with  an  elegantly  engraved  silver- 
plated  handle  and  gold-plated  bowl. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  serving 
berries,  jelly,  salad,  ice-cream,  canned 
fruit,  etc.  It  makes  a  rich  and  ex- 
quisite present. 

The  silver  and  gold  plating  is  excel- 
lent. We  guarantee  perfect  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 
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Prem 


No.  180. 


We  v.-ill  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  this  Berry-spoon  for  50  cents. 


If  the  following  letter  is  marked  with  a  blue  pencil  it  means  that  we 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  is  addressed. 


DEAR  FRIEND:  — 

Please  examine  the  date  on  the  yellow  label 
of  this  paper.     If  you  have  not  renewed ,  we  will  mark 
your  subscription  paid  in  full  and  send  you  Farm  and 
Fireside 'for  the  remainder  of  this  year—up  to  1898--if 
you  will  accept  any  one  of  the  special  offers  below. 

If  you  have  already  sent  us  your  renewal,  please  be 
so  kind  as  to  show  our  offers  to  some  neighbor  and 
suggest  that  they  subscribe  for  Farm  and  Fireside.     In  so 
doing  you  will  oblige  us  and  do  your  neighbor  a  favor. 

We  are  anxious  to  not  only  keep  all  of  our  old 
friends,  but  to  get  many  new  ones,  hence  we  give  the  best 
bargains  in  premiums  ever  known.     We  guarantee  each  and 
every  premium  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

During  the  coming  year  Farm  and  Fireside  will  give  to 
each  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the  regular  paper,  four 
or  more  elegant  pictures  in  colors,  size  11  by  16  inches. 
These  beautiful  Gems  of  Art  ARE  ALONE  WORTH  MORE  THAN  THE 
PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION.  They  are  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  art,  on  fine  paper,  in  many  pretty  colors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Publishers  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SPEGIAL,  orrERS 


If  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  renewed  will  accept  any  of  the  following 
offers,  we  will  mark  all  their  arrearages  paid  in  full,  and  send  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year — up  to  1898.  j»  jt  &  j»  & 

All  others  who  subscribe  will  receive  the  paper  one  full  year.  «^  &  &  & 

For  30  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  one  year  and  any  ONE  of  the  following;  ten  premiums : 


ANY  TWO  BROWNIE  BOOKS  (Count  as  one  premium)  Prem.  No.  820. 

Prem.  No.  801.    ROBINSON  CRUSOE  Prem.  No.  816. 

Prem.  No.  802.    PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  Prem.  No.  27. 

Prem.  No.  17.   THE  STANDARD  COOK  BOOK  Prem.  No.  591. 

"5  GOOD  BOOKS"  (offered  as  one  premium  on  page  23)  Prem.  No.  590. 


HORSE  BOOK 
POULTRY  BOOK 
HISTORY  AND  HAP  OF  CUBA 
SILVER-PLATED  SUGAR=SHELL 
SILVER-PLATED  BUTTER-KNIFE 


For  40  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  one  year  and  any  ONE  of  the  following  eight  premiums: 


ANY  FOUR  BROWNIE  BOOKS  (Count  as  one  premium) 
Prem.  No.  7.    LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Prem.  No.  11.    THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS 
Prem.  No.  410.   SIX  TEA-ROSES 


Prem.  No.  100.   CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
Prem.  No.  15.    LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
Prem.  No.  26.   GEHS  FROn  THE  POETS 
Prem.  No.  30.    BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS 


For  50  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  one  year  and  any  ONE  of  the  following  four  premiums: 


ANY  SIX  BROWNIE  BOOKS  (Count  as  one  premium)  Prem.  No.  180. 

Prem.  No.  155.    WORLD  ALflANAC  Prem.  No.  34. 


BERRY=SPOON 
SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 


For  75  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  one  year  and  the  Set  of  Six  Silver-plated  Teaspoons.  They 
sell  in  stores  for  $1.50  a  set.    For  full  description  see  advertisement  in  back  numbers. 

When  the  offers  on  this  page  are  accepted,  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  names  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Send  silver  dimes  or  post-office  money-orders.  When  postage-stamps  are  sent,  add  one  2-cent  stamp 
extra,  for  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss.    We  do  not  sell  the  premiums  alone. 


Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 


^'Ke^SSSltiSF&S&hs.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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One  of  the  300  illustrations  reduced  . 
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One  of  the  300  illustrations  reduced 


One  of  the  300  illustrations  •  reduced  . 


Palmer  Cox  has  enshrined  himself  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  children. 
As  a  story-teller  he  created  a  new  fairy-land,  and  as  an  artist  he  almost 
incarnated  its  denizens.  His  pictures  enrapture  the  children,  and  they 
never  grow  weary  of  having  the  stories  read  and  repeated  to  them  over 
and  over.  No  present  will  afford  children  more  genuine  and  lasting 
pleasure  or  do  their  little  minds  and  hearts  more  good  than  Palmer  Cox's 
books.  Now  that  a  set  of  books  can  be  had  so  very  cheap,  surely  parents 
will  not  deny  their  little  folks  this  wholesome  treat. 

Over  300  New  Pictures 

BY  PALMER  COX,  IN  THE 

12  NEW  BROWNIE  BOOKS 


With  a  glad  acclaim  children  hailed  the  news 
that  12  new  Brownie  Books  would  soon  be  ready, 
and  parents  everywhere  are  being  impatiently 
besieged  with  tearful  pleadings  to  send  and  get 
the  new  Brownie  Books.  All  12  are  now  ready. 
Each  book  is  6  inches  wide  and  9  inches  long.  The 
covers  are  all  different  and  printed  in  several  colors. 


A  TREAT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


It  is  not  often  that  we  get  such 
books.  1  have  read  them  through, 
and  laughed  all  the  way  along.  It  is 
the  jolliest  kind  of  fun  from  begin= 
ning  to  end.  The  youngest  and  the 
oldest  can  find  in  it  A  BIG  LAUGH 
AND  A  GOOD  SERIION. 

ROBERT  LOWRY,  D.D. 


One  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation 
writes:  "In  our  home  are  five  grand- 
children who  remember  Palmer  Cox 
in  all  their  prayers.  His  Brownie 
Books  have  set  them  wild  with  de= 
light.  They  area  triumph, and  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  a  million  homes. 
LONG  LIVE  PALHER  COX." 


HIS  FUNNY  PICTURES. 

Have  never  been  equaled.  All  his  Birds,  Brownies 
and  Beasts  are  arrayed  in  varied  garments,  much  as 
ordinary  human  beings  dress.  Walk  on  two  legs,  think 
as  men  and  women  do,  talk  to  each  other,  go  to  house- 
keeping, dance  at  weddings,  etc. 

STORIES  AND  FAIRY  TALES  


The  numerous  stories  and  fairy  tales  are  delightful  reading  for  children, 
and  big  people,  too.  Each  story  teaches  a  lesson  and  ends  with  a  good 
moral.  The  print  is  large,  the  words  easy  and  the  covers  bright  and 
pretty.    All  of  the  illustrations  are  by  Palmer  Cox. 


BUSY  BROWNIES 


MONKEYS'  TRICKS 


FUNNY  FOXES 


Premium  No.  899.  This  book  contains  six 
stories,  including  '-The  Brownies  at  School," 
'  The  Brownies  and  the  Farmer,"  "The  Brownies'  Plum  Pudding,"  etc. 
Has  30  illustrations  by  Palmer  Cox,  the  greatest  juvenile  artist  ot  the  age. 

PIVAI  RARIF^  Premium  No.  898.  Mother  Bear  and  Mother  Fox 
l\l  Y  r\l_  LlrtLlllwO  each  had  a  son  of  whom  they  were  very  proud, 
and  the  fussy  times  they  had  with  the  rival  babies  is  just  too  funny  for 
anything.   This  book  contains  eight  other  stories  and  10  illustrations. 

Premium  No.  897.  A  story  of  t  wo  young 
monkeys  full  of  tricks;  but  when  they  cut 
the  hammock  rope  and  let  Old  Bruin  fall  on  his  head  and  mash  his  new 
silk  hat  there  was  trouble.  This  book  contains  six  other  fairy  tales  and 
33  illustrations  by  Palmer  Cox. 

Premium  No.  896.  This  book  contains  seven 
stories  and  20  illustrations  by  Palmer  Cox.  Filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  quaintest  conception  in  pictures  and  story. 
RIPPSQ'  WFnniMfi  Premium  No.  895.  The  Big  Solemn  Owl  was 
Uirvl/O  YYLULMllVl  the  groom  and  the  Little  Bat  the  bride.  All 
the  birds  of  the  forest  were  there  dressed  in  the  latest  style  and  had  a 
grand  wedding.   The  book  contains  seven  other  stories,  all  illustrated. 

Ifll  I  V  CHINFF  Premium  No.  894.  In  this  book  Palmer  Cox  has 
JULL  I  Wllli^LL,  pictured  the  Chinaman  and  other  curious  people 
iu  his  inimitable  and  amusing  way.   34  illustrations. 

Premium  No.  893.  This  book  contains  seven 
stories  and  25  illustrations  by  Palmer  Cox.  It  tells 
of  their  strange  adventures  and  conversations,  their  frolics,  flirtations, 
courtships,  etc.,  in  the  author's  humorous  and  grotesque  style. 

Premium  No.  892.  Never  did  a  child  fail  to 
listen  with  intense  interest  to  stories  of  the 
mythical  "Jack  the  Giant,"  and  where  illustrated  by  31  pictures  by 
Palmer  Cox,  as  this  book  is,  they  are  of  course  doubly  interesting. 

Premium  No.  891.  Imagine  Mother  Bear 
making  chubby  Bruin  his  first  pair  of  trou- 
sers, and  how  comical  he  looked.  There  are  seven  other  stories  and  31 
illustrations  by  Palmer  Cox  in  this  book. 

FOY'^  ^TOPV  Premium  No.  890.  Grandpa  Fox  took  his  two 
1  \s/\  o  01  \JI\  I  grandsons  on  his  knees  and  told  them  stories  of  the 
cunning  tricks  he  played  in  his  young  days.  Of  course,  each  story  con- 
tains a  good  moral,  as  do  all  of  the  stories  in  these  books.   36  illustrations. 

Premium  No.  889.  Every  story  will  delight  and 
every  picture  will  amuse  both  young  and  old.  The 
farcial  treatment  of  birds  in  this  book  delight  as  Palmer  Cox  alone  can. 
CCiCV  DHRIM  Premium  No.  888.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  fairy-tale 
cu^rv  IVUDin  loreis"  WtaoKllled  CockRabln?"  This  book  tells  the 
tale  in  rhyme  and  picture,  there  being  15  full-page  illustrations  by  the 
world-famous  Palmer  Cox.   This  book,  like  all  the  rest,  is  brimful  of  fun. 

Any  TWO  Books,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  30  cents. 
Any  FOUR  Books,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  40  cents. 
Any  SIX  Books,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  50  cents. 


MERRY  MICE 


JACK  THE  GIANT 


FIRST  TROUSERS 


BONNY  BIRDS 


75-CENT  BARGAIN  OFFER 

We  will  send  the  above-named  TWELVE  books,  and  both 
of  our  papers,  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year,  for  75  cents. 

When  the  above  offers  are  accepted,  no  oommviSiOn  will  be  allowed  and 
(he  navies  cannot  he  counted  in  a  clnb  toward  a  premium. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.   Order  by  the  premium  number  and 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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One  of  the  300  illustrations  reduced  . 


Bear  in  mind,  these  eight  pictures 
are  about  FOUR  TIMES  LARGER 
%  in  the  Books  than  shown  on  this  page. 
^  Size  of  books,  6  by  9  inches. 
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fife  One  of  the  300  illustrations   reduced  . 
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One  of  the  300  illustrations  'reduced). 
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One  of  the  300  illustrations  I  reduced  . 


EASTERN     EDITION.      ty.  En t<Qed  at  tfrgfti/i-,,tli     ;tt  Springfield, 


cond-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  NO.  13. 


APEIL  1,  1897.     \^Qt^^%'^\s^'        TERMS  { IS  S9E£8YBAB 


We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 


310,000 


COPIES  

...EACH... 
 ISSUE 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

125,000  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 
125,000  Copies  of  the  Western  Edition. 

30,000  Copies  of  New  York  Farm  and  Fireside. 

30,000  Copies  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  more  than  1,500.000  regular  readers, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  ol 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RURAL 
PRESS. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES.  -g 

In  all  America  no  semi-monthly  has  credit  for  one  half  so  -tv 
large  a  circulation  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  -S^ 

Newspaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  -k 

circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one  -K 

hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully  -g 

assails  it. — From  Printers*  Ink,  May  6,  1896.  -v\ 


Secretary  AYilson  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  like  an  expe- 
rienced hand  in  the  business.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
receive  his  consideration  is  the  sugar-beet  industry,  and 
it  is  evident  already  that  under  his  administration  all 
that  can  be  done  by  the  department  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  this  promising  industry  will 
be  done.  Secretary  Wilson  has  contracted  for  many  tons 
of  sugar-beet  seed,  and  is  arranging  for  experimental 
work  in  fourteen  states  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable.  Five  or  more  farmers  in  every  county  will  be 
furnished  seed  for  growing  the  trial  crops  under  the 
direction  of  the  experiment  stations.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  samples  of  each  crop  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  several  states,  or  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  at  Washington,  for  chemical  analysis 
and  determination  of  sugar  content.  Such  preliminary 
work  is  in  the  right  line.  Before  a  large  sum  of  money 
is  invested  in  the  erection  of  a  sugar-factory,  it  should  be 
determined  as  nearly  as  possible  whether  the  natural 
conditions  in  the  locality  proposed  are  favorable  to  the 
profitable  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar-beet. 

>»  )  c  <« 

President  James  H.  Smart,  of  the  Purdue  University, 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  was  born  at  Center  Harbor,  New 
Hampshire,  June  30, 1841.  He  received  most  of  his  early 
education  in  the  Concord  schools  and  from  private  tutors ; 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth 
in  1S70,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Indiana  University 
in  1883.  He  began  his  professional  work  at  the  early  age 
of  »eventeen,  when  he  was  employed  as  teacher  in  one  of 
the  New  Hampshire  schools.  For  four  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  various  schools  in  his  native  state,  and  was 
also  associate  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education." 


He  came  west  in  1863  to  accept  the  principalship  of  an 
intermediate  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio ;  in  1865  he  went  from 
that  city  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  was  for  ten 
years  superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  He  then 
became  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which 


office  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1S83  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Purdue  University,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

<»- 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Smart  Purdue 
has  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  technological  institu- 
tion. The  university  has  been  wonderfully  progressive, 
not  only  in  experimental  work  on  the  farm,  but  also  in 
applied  science;  including  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering.  Its  laboratories  and  workshops  embrace  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  practical  equipment,  and  its 
courses  of  study  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing definite,  practical  results  in  harmony  with  the  dis- 
tinctive character  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  institution. 


Dr.  Smart  has  also  served  as  trustee  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  commissioner  for 
Indiana  to  the  Vienna  exposition ;  in  1878  he  was  one  of 
the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  Paris  exposition  ; 
in  1881  was  president  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
and  in  1890  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations;  and  in  1891  he  was 
appointed  United  States  representative  commissioner  to 
the  International  Agricultural  Congress  at  The  Hague. 


James  Henry  Smart,  LL.D. 

In  addition  to  numerous  pamphlets,  etc..  Dr.  Smart  has 
published  the  following  volumes :  "An  Ideal  School  Sys- 
tem for  a  State,"  "The  Institute  Systems  of  the  United 
States,"  "Commentary  on  the  School  Laws  of  Indiana," 
and  "The  Schools  of  Indiana." 


The  following  from  Mr.  W.  M.  King  gives  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  the  old  and  the  new  in  agricultural 
journalism: 

"It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  that  the  veteran 
agricultural  journal,  the  'American  Farmer,'  had  been 
consolidated  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  have  before 
me  volume  one,  number  one,  of  the  'American  Farmer,' 
bearing  the  date  of  April  2, 1819.  The  editor  was  John 
S.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  'Farmer'  was 
issued  weekly,  the  price  of  subscription  being  four  dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  two  dollars  half  yearly  in 
advance.  In  hisannouncemeut  the  editor  said:  'The  great 
aim  will  be  to  collect  information  from  every  source,  on 
every  branch  of  husbandry,  thus  to  enable  the  reader  to 
study  the  various  systems  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  under  given  circumstances;  and,  in  short, 


to  put  him  in  possession  of  that  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  exercise  of  his  means,  without  which  the  best  farm 
and  the  most  ample  materials  will  remain  but  as  so  much 
dead  capital  in  the  hands  of  their  proprietor.' 


"Among  the  contemporary  publications  of  that  period 
the  'Practical  American  Gardener'  and  the  'Plough 
Boy,'  of  Albany,  New  York,  were  frequently  quoted. 
That  the  important  branches  of  agriculture  were  not  over- 
looked is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  ento- 
mology received  due  and  careful  consideration.  On  page 
179  of  the  volume  we  find  that  only  six  principal  varieties 
of  the  strawberry  were  then  cultivated  in  the  garden. 
These  were  Fragaria  Virginianna,  common  wood  or  scar- 
let strawberry;  the  Hautboy;  the  Chili;  the  Alpina,  or 
monthly  strawberry ;  the  Ananas,  or  pineapple,  and  the 
White  strawberry.  These  few  varieties  in  comparison 
with  the  great  number  of  those  of  surpassing  excellence 
that  we  now  have  indicates  the  great  development  of  the 
fruit-growing  industry  at  the  present  time. 

"On  page  265  w.e  find  the  importance  of  agricultural 
chemistry  fully  recognized  in  these  words :  'The  greatest 
good  rendered  by  Bonaparte  to  the  French  nation  was 
derived  from  his  patronage  and  sedulous  exertions  in 
disseminating  chemical  information  throughout  France; 
by  which  a  new  aspect  and  luster  was  imparted  to  the 
agricultural  department.' 

"The  comparatively  recent  use  of  bones  for  fertilizing  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  statement :  'It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  England  the  means  of  accumulating  manure 
are  husbanded  with  so  much  economy  that  even  bones 
are  saved;  nay,  have  been  imported  from  some  parts 
of  the  continent  for  that  purpose,  as  we  are  told  in  their 
newspapers.  In  this  country,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  and  villages,  immense  numbers  of  bones 
are  carefully  thrown  away.'  " 


President  McKini.ey's  message  to  Congress  convened 
in  special  session  is  a  very  brief,  lucid  and  business- 
like document  on  a  single  but  most  important  subject — 
the  condition  of  the  public  revenues.  Month  by  month 
for  three  years  the  current  receipts  of  the  government 
have  been  less  than  its  expenditures,  and  the  public  debt 
has  been  increased  by  borrowing  money  to  meet  its 
ordinary  outlays.  The  message  presents  the  records, 
showing,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  a  deficit, 
the  first  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
of  §70,000,000  nearly;  in  1895  a  deficit  of  843,000,000  nearly; 
in  1S96  a  deficit  of  over  §25,000,000 ;  and  in  eight  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  1897  a  deficit  of  over  §4S,000,000;  making 
in  three  years  and  eight  months  a  total  deficit  of  over 
§186,000,000.  Within  three  years  the  public  debt  was 
increased  over  §262,000,000  by  bond  issues,  and  the  annual 
interest  charge  was  increased  §11,500,000  nearly. 

President  McKinley  urges  that  Congress  should 
promptly  correct  the  existing  condition,  aud  concludes 
the  message  as  follows:  "In  raising  revenue,  duties 
should  be  so  levied  upon  foreign  products  as  to  preserve 
the  home  market,  so  far  as  possible,  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers; to  revive  and  increase  manufactures;  to  relieve 
and  encourage  agriculture;  to  aid  and  develop  mining 
and  building,  and  to  render  to  labor  in  every  field  of  use- 
ful occupation  the  liberal  wages  and  adequate  rewards  to 
which  skill  and  industry  are  justly  entitled.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  passage  of  a  tariff  law  which  shall  provide 
ample  revenue  need  not  be  further  urged.  The  imper- 
ative demand  of  the  hour  is  the  prompt  enactment  of  such 
a  measure,  and  to  this  object  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
Congress  shall  make  every  endeavor.  Before  other  busi- 
ness is  transacted  let  us  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
faithfully  administer  the  government  without  the  con- 
tracting of  further  debt  or  the  continued  disturbance  of 
our  finances." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  "California 
Boys  and  the  Fru;t    Grower"  re- 

Agricultural  that  professor 

College.    E     w     Hjjgart  is 

quoted  as  having  said  at  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute held  in  San  Francisco,  "Out  of  five 
hundred  university  students  last  year 
eighty-five  or  ninety  were  farmers"  sons, 
yet  not  one  of  them  took  the  agricul- 
tural course  even  as  special  student.  Only 
five  took  the  course  at  all,  and  they  were 
city  boys."  To  this  the  "Fruit  Grower" 
comments  as  follows:  "The  said  five 
city  boys  may  felicitate  themselves  upon 
being  given  a  very  expensive  education. 
...  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  a  state 
like  California  so  few  boys  are  found  to 
take  an  agricultural  course  at  the  univer- 
sity? Only  five  last  year,  and  those  five 
drawn  from  an  urban  population!"  But 
California  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
experience.  For  instance,  the  same  com- 
plaint is  heard  from  Cornell  University, 
at  Ithaca.  X.*Y.  The  agricultural  course 
is  the  only  one  in  which  tuition  is  free, 
and  yet  there  are  few  boys  willing  to  take 
it,  and  among  these  hardly  any  farmers' 
sons.  Why  is  it?  If  there  is  any  calling 
which  for  a  successful  outcome  requires 
the  use  of  brains  and  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, it  is  that  of  the  farmer  and  horticul- 
turist. The  farmer,  gardener  or  fruit- 
grower who  in  our  times  will  not  use 
more  discretion,  better  judgment  and  a 
heap  more  common  sense  than  one  half 
of  our  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians  and 
even  preachers,  is  doomed  to  certain  fail- 
ure. 

*  *  * 


The  following  is  quoted  from  the  "Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Grower,"  speaking  on  the 
same  subject: 

"In  a  recent  address  before  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  Professor  Taft  said 
that  there  is  no  calling  in  which  a  liberal 
supply  of  brains  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  than  in  that  of  the  horticul- 
turist. A  practical  education  is  essential 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  food 
required  by  different  plants,  the  temper- 


ature at  which  they  will  develop  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  character  of  the  soil 
best  suited  to  their  growth  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  needed.  These  and  hundreds 
of  other  points  of  interest  and  knowledge 
are  supplied  through  the  study  of  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  entomology  and  other 
natural  sciences.  This  knowledge  is  to 
be  obtained  through  the  agricultural  col- 
lege course,  which  is  to  be  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  the  young  man  who  expects 
to  follow  the  calling  of  a  horticulturist." 


How  to  Grow 
Beets. 


Beet-sugar. 


1  have  not  the  least  doubt 


that  in  the  course  of  time, 
perhaps  in  a  very  few  years,  we  shall  pro- 
duce all  the  sugar  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  need,  on  American  soil.  From 
questions  received  and  discussed  at  farm- 
ers' institutes  recently  I  notice  that  there 
is  much  interest  manifest  about  the  sub- 
ject in  rural  circles.  "Can  we  grow  sugar- 
beets  successfully?"  was  one  of  the  queries 
which  came  out  of  the  question-box  at 
several  meetings.  The  sugar-beet  can  be 
grown  almost  anywhere.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  soil,  or  perhaps  of  soil  treat- 
ment and  soil  feeding,  and  of  selection  of 
variety  of  sugar-beet,  whether  the  beet 
produced  contains  a  large  enough  per- 
centage of  saccharine  matter  to  make  the 
profitable  manufacture  of  sugar  a  pos- 
sibility. It  is  claimed  that  on  certain  soils 
or  in  certain  localities  the  sweetest  va- 
rieties contain  as  much  as  twelve  to  thir- 
teen per  cent  of  sugar.  The  sugar-beet 
growers  and  sugar-makers  of  Germany 
know  that  the  use  of  manures  has  much 
to  do  in  deciding  the  percentage  of  sugar. 
Rank  manures  produce  rank,  watery 
growth.  Soils  excessively  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  humus  are  probably  not  those  on 
which  the  sugar-beet  for  profitable  sugar- 
making  can  be  grown.  But  these  are  de- 
tails of  the  business  which  have  to  lie 
learned.  The  manufacturers  likewise  hav*? 
to  learn  how  to  get  this  saccharine  matter 
out  of  the  beet  and  into  the  form  of  com- 
mercial sugar  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  get  the  run  of 
these  things,  and  learn  how  to  make  beet- 
sugar  with  a  fair  amount  of  profit.  There 
are  even  now  a  number  of  sugar  man- 
ufactories in  successful  operation.  One 
of  these  is  at  Chino,  Cal.  The  company, 
according  to  a  California  paper,  has  con- 
tracted for  6.500  acres  on  the  Chino  ranch. 
4.50C  acres  in  Orange  county  and  2.000 
acres  in  Ventura  county,  making  a  total 
of  over  13,000  acres.  A  general  average 
of  ten  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  very  conser- 
vathe  estimate:  and  that  estimate  wiil 
give  the  factory  130.000  tons  of  beets  to 
work  next  fall,  or  over  twice  as  many  as 
were  sliced  last  summer.  It  seems  high 
time,  however,  for  experiment  stations, 
and  perhaps  private  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  the  sugar  industry,  to  make 
some  careful  tests  about  the  effect  of 
chemical  and  other  fertilizers  on  percen- 
tage of  sugar  in  the  beet. 


Sugar-beet 
for  Stock. 


In  years  gone  by  I  have 
often    grown  sugar-beets 


for  cows  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  this  variety  of  beet  con- 
tains far  more  solid  nutriment,  pound  for 
pound,  than  the  ordinary  stock  or  man- 
gold beet.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  real 
nourishing  quality  as  succulence  that  I 
am  after  in  roots  for  stock-feeding.  In 
reality  I  care  very  little  about  the  amount 
of  starch  or  sugar,  etc.,  in  roots.  It  is 
the  water  I  want,  for  I  can  supply  carbo- 
hydrates and  fatty  matter  most  cheaply 
in  corn  fodder  and  meal,  and  protein  most 
cheaply  in  bran  and  oil-meals.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  cows,  in  order  to  do  their 
best,  need  some  sort  of  succulent  food, 
and  there  can  be  nothing  cheaper  than 
corn  silage:  or  for  people  having  only 
from  one  to  three  or  four  cows,  the  large 
stock  beet  and  perhaps  Hat  turnips.  Ten 
tons  to  the  acre  may  be  a  fair  estimate 
for  an  average  crop  of  sugar-beets.  I 
think  I  can  raise  twenty  tons  easily 
enough,  at  least  with  the  free  use  of  ma- 
nure, and  especially  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  But  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances I  can  grow  forty  tons  of  man- 
golds to  the  acre  without  much  effort. 
And  a  good  supply  for  winter  feeding 
conies  very  handy.  These  beets  may  be 
mostly  water,  but  a  good  daily  mess  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  flow  of  milk.  In 
short.  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  watery 
mangold  beets  for  awhile  yet.  at  least  so 
long  as  I  do  not  keep  stock  enough  to  pay 
me  for  putting  up  a  silo. 


The  '  Ohio  experiment 
station  has  also  noticed 
this  increased  interest 
in  the  subject  of  sugar-beets  and  sugar- 
making.  In  a  condensed  bulletin  this  sta- 
tion gives  some  hints  about  growing  it. 
1  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

"The  sugar-beet  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  any  soii  well  adapted  to  potatoes 
or  corn,  the  ideal  soil  heing  a  rich  loam, 
somewhat  sandy  and  well  drained.  The 
two  extremes  of  heavy  clay  and  light 
muck  lands  should  be  avoided,  and  drain- 
age, natural  or  artificial,  is  essential. 

"The  ideal  site  for  a  beet  crop  is  a  clean 
clover  sod.  It  should  be  plowed  not  less 
than  eight  inches  deep,  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  and  most  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

"If  a  garden  seed-drill  is  at  hand  the 
seed  may  be  sown  with  that,  setting  the 
drill  so  as  to  drop  the  seeds  two  or  three 
inches  apart  If  uo|  drill  is  to  be  hail, 
mark  out  the  ground  with  a  sled  marker, 
making  the  furrows  one  inch  to  one  and 
one  half  inches  deep  and  two  feet  to  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  by  hand, 
covering  about  one  inch,  and  packing  the 
earth  over  the  seeds. 

"The  planting  may  ho.  done  at  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of 
June,  preferably  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  May. 

•"When  the  plants  reach  a  height  of 
about  four  inches  they  should  be  thinned 
so  as  to  "stand  about  six  inches  apart. 
Large  beets  are  not  desirable  for  sugar- 
making,  as  they  contain  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  sugar  than  the  medium-sized 
ones,  and  for  the  same  reason  medium 
beets  are  more  valuable  for  stock  food. 

"After  thinning  the  weeds  must  be  kept 
down  and  the  surface  kept  loose.  To  ac- 
complish this  at  least  cost,  some  such 
implement  as  the  Thomas  harrow  or  Breed 
weeder  should  be  used  at  least  once  a 
week  from  the  date  of  planting  until  the 
tops  shade  the  ground,  going  over  the 
crop  at  least  once  before  the  plants  appear 
above  the  surface.  If  this  is  neglected, 
the  hoeing  required  may  easily  double 
the  cost  of  the  crop." 

All  that  I  would  have  to  add  is  that  I 
like  quantity  at  any  cost,  and  therefore 
never  neglect  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  if  only  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150 
pounds  to  the  acre,  except  on  the  very 
richest  land.  T.  Greixer. 


!  at  the  exact  time  needed  solves  the  loug- 
;  mooted  problem  of  whether  or  not  the 
j  garden  pays  for  any  except  the  profes- 
j  sional  market  feeder.  Many  abandoned 
farms  in  the  East  could  be  reclaimed  and 
I  made  to  pay  as  well  as  desert  lands  are 
redeemed  in  the  West  and  converted  into 
j  earthly  homes  of  paradise. 

Several  systems  of  irrigation  are  prac- 
tised, but  probably  the  most  general  meth- 
j  od  is  the  furrow  plan.  This  consists  in  a 
main  canal,  which  carries  the  water  to  the 
head,  or  highest  point,  of  the  land,  where 
it  is  divided  into  smaller  laterals,  and  con- 
veyed by  them  into  the  furrows.  These 
small  furrows  lead  the  water  along  near 
the  roots  of  the  trees  or  plants,  and  after 
passing  through  the  entire  lot.  empties  int.. 
a  waste  ditch,  which  carries  it  into  a  creek 
or  other  stream,  to  be  used  again  by  the 
farmers  below.  The  time  occupied  in  irri- 
gating a  given  area  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  crop  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  or- 
dinary garden  soil  containing  much  ma- 
nure and  little  clay  a  small  stream  may 
run  from  one  hour  to  three  times  that  long 
on  a  row  eight  to  twelve  rods  in  length. 
In  most  sections  it  is  advisable  to  make 
irrigating  furrows  not  more  than  twenty 
rods  in  length,  as  the  ends  next  the  ditch, 
or  main  canal,  get  too  much  water  from 
soaking  while  the  stream  is  finding  its 
way  to  the  lower  end  of  the  furrows. 

Joei.  Shomaker. 


IRRIGATING  THE  GARDEN. 

Irrigation  is  being  adopted  by  the  suc- 
cessful gardeners  and  small-fruit  growers 
throughout  the  world.  The  fact  that  wa- 
ter can  be  applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  any  time  required  is  enough  argument 
to  convince  any  one  of  the  value  of  irriga- 
tion. Thorough  tests  in  the  rain-belt  re- 
gions have  demonstrated  that  irrigation 
makes  better-flavored  products  and  more 
than  doubles  the  yield.  In  this  sense  the 
application  of  moisture  by  the  hand  of 
man  has  become  a  science.  Although 
practised  for  the  past  six  thousand  years, 
and  a  necessity  in  the  production  of  crops 
in  two  thirds  of  the  world,  irrigation  is 
but  little  understood  by  many  of  the  best 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  United 
States.    The  science  dispels  droughts,  and 


fuslt  Ditch 

makes  crops  annual  successes.  At  best, 
the  rain  dependence  is  only  an  uncertain 
substitute  for  independent  soil  moisture 
by  irrigation. 

The  sources  of  artificial  water  supply 
are  so  numerous  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  section  of  the  country  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  rainfall.  Banning  streams 
can  be  tapped  by  constructing  gravity 
canals:  springs  may  be  easily  developed. 
And  their  waters  utilized:  wells  and  cis- 
terns can  be  pumped  of  their  supply  by 
windmills  and  other  lifting  devices.  When 
once  acquired,  a  water-right  is  worth  more 
than  the  land  it  irrigates,  even  in  the  sec- 
tions where  rainfall  moisture  is  depended 
upon  for  soil  food.  Gardens  and  small- 
fruit  orchards  and  vineyards  are  especially 
benefited  by  irrigation,  even  though  there 
is  an  abundance  of  rain  for  general  field 
crops,    The  scientific  application  of  water 


SEEDS. 

The  seedsmen  have  been  busy  all  winter 
preparing  for  their  harvest  that  comes 
in  the  spring,  and  they  are  sure  of  it. 
The  complications  of  weather,  politics  or 
business  do  not  interfere:  the  farmer  must 
have  seed,  and  he  buys. 

While  visiting  a  market  garden  I  saw 
that  the  young  plants  in  the  row  stood 
thickly  together,  showing  too  free  seeding, 
while  in  other  rows  there  were  not  plants 
enough.  The  gardener  explained  that  in 
order  to  get  plants  enough  it  was  neces- 
sary to  plant  a  double  amount  of  seed, 
for  it  was  cheaper  and  surer  to  plant 
double  than  to  run  the  risk  of  planting 
again.  As  the  result  of  this  heavy  seed- 
ing some  parts  of  the  field  must  be  seeded 
again  or  plants  transplanted  to  fill  the 
rows.  The  question  of  pure  or  germinable 
seeds  becomes  more  important  every  year, 
for  if  all  reports  be  true,  the  quality  of 
seed,  for  some  reason,  is  generally  grow- 
ing less  reliable. 

In  a  test  of  seeds  some  remarkable  facts 
came  to  light.  In  233  samples  of  seed  20 
contained  three  or  more  poor  seeds  for 
every  good  one,  and  34  other  samples  con- 
tained fifty  per  cent  or  more  poor  seeds. 
In  12  other  samples  the  highest  per  cent 
of  germinable  seeds  was  forty,  as  shown 
by  the  following:  Lettuce.  1  per  cent; 
pepper.  9  per  cent:  pepper,  (>  per  cent: 
onion,  12  per  cent:  spinach,  15  per  cent; 
spinach  25  per  cent:  celery.  20  per  ceut; 
parsnip.  20  per  cent,  radish,  1G  per  cent; 
squash.  30  per  cent:  tomato.  21  per  cent; 
melon.  40  per  ceut. 

This  may  show  what  risk  the  farmer 
runs  in  planting  seed.  He  is  advised  to 
test  a  sample  of  every  package  he  buys 
in  a  cold-frame,  or  in  the  living-room  in 
the  window,  in  March  or  April.  This  is  a 
good  plan,  but  if  he  does  this,  he  will  only 
know  then  positively  that  the  seeds  he  has 
planted  will  or  will  not  germinate,  while 
as  to  those  not  planted  he  is  no  wiser  than 
he  was  before.  But  this  appears  to  be 
the  farmer's  only  protection;  poor  as  it 
is.  at  least  many  farmers  now  practise  it. 
If  a  sample  from  a  package  produces 
thrifty  plants,  they  take  it  for  granted 
(and  are  often  in  error)  that  the  rest  of 
the  package  is  good. 

But.  the  farmer  ought  not  to'  be  put  to 
this  trouble  to  test  seeds  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. When  he  buys  se<nl  he  ought  to 
have  some  guaranty  that  the  seeds  are 
germinable.  Laws  to  regulate  the  selling 
of  seed  are  needed,  and  will  come.  If  the 
dealer  cannot  guarantee  his  seed  as  ger- 
minable. he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  gua 
antee  that  the  seeds  are  at  least  fres 
Such  a  law  will  help  if  it  does  not  provide 
a  complete  remedy,  for  fresh  seed  has 
more  power  of  germination,  usually,  than 
old  seed. 

The  purity  of  seed  is  another  thing  that 
needs  the  attention  of  the  law.  I  know 
of  cases  where  farms  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  seed — where  the  daisy  and 
the  wild  turnip  have  been  seeded,  anil 
seeded  to  stay,  for  where  either  take  root 
they  stay.  To  sell  impure  seed  ought  to 
be  considered  an  offense  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

George  Appleton*. 


April  1,  1897. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Permanent  Pasture. — When  prac- 
ticable, a  permanent  pasture  is 
desirable.  Fields  that  are  adapted 
to  the  production  of  tilled  crops 
and  that  are  under  a  close  rotation  cannot 
be  pastured  with  profit.  If  a  crop  of  clover 
or  timothy  is  removed  in  the  rotation, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  grazing  the 
young  grass  nor  the  growth  after  the  crop 
is  removed.  The  soil  needs  more  of  this 
organic  matter  than  it'  gets  at  the  best, 
and  this  aftermath  is  worth  more  as  food 
to  the  soil  than  to  stock.  The  skinning  of 
tilled  fields  by  stock,  and  the  tramping 
when  the  land  is  wet,  are  responsible  for 
many  failures  to  get  profitable  crops.  It" 
less  desirable  land  can  be  laid  down  to 
permanent  grasses,  and  stock  be  confined 
to  this  land,  the  plow-land  of  the  farm  has 
a  better  chance. 


Less  Fencing. — A  permanent  pasture 
makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fencing  upon  the  farm.  This  is  an  im- 
portant item.  Many  are  slow  to  abandon 
the  small  fields  surrounded  by  high  fences, 
although  they  have  nothing  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  man  who  figures  closely. 
We  cannot  control  prices  of  what  we 
raise,  but  we  can  control  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  a  certain  extent.  The  taxes  ou 
the  field,  the  cost  of  the  fence  surround- 
ing it  and  the  waste  of  area  occupied  by 
the  fence  go  to  reduce  the  income.  The 
taxes  must  be  paid,  but  the  heavier  ex- 
pense due  to  the  fence  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  cost  of  production  of  the  crops. 
Useless  fences  cost  the  farmers  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  little 
square  field  is  not  in  line  with  progress 
and  cheap  production. 


Long  Rows.— The  possible  gain  in  time 
of  cultivation  due  to  the  lengthening  of 
rows  is  greater  than  any  suppose  who 
have  not  tested  the  matter.  By  the  watch 
r~find  that  when  rows  are  eighty  rods 
long  an  acre  is  cultivated  in  three  fourths 
of  the  time  required  for  cultivating  in 
rows  thirty  rods  long.  Long  rows  make 
work  easier  for  man  and  team.  If  we 
would  compete  with  the  West,  we  must 
plan  for  long,  narrow  fields  instead  of  the 
little  square  ones  usually  seen.  The  tiling 
of  open  ditches  and  abandonment  of  use- 
less fences  make  this  possible  on  a  major- 
ity of  farms.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  saving  of  money  due  to  removal 
of  fences  where  truly  not  needed,  the 
gain  from  cultivation  of  fence-rows,  and 
the  gain  in  rapidity  of  cultivation  where 
rows  are  long,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  nice  sum  of  money — a  sum  that  would 
materially  increase  incomes  for  thousands 
if  the  plan  suggested  were  adopted. 


The  Best  Fence. — There  are  many 
"best"  fences.  Much  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. A  style  that  grows  rapidly 
in  favor  is  the  smooth  wire  with  nine 
strands.  If  the  ground  is  level,  posts  may 
be  set  twenty  feet  apart,  and  stays  put 
in  each  six  or  seven  feet.  These  supports 
should  be  two  inches  wide  and  one  and 
one  fourth  inches  thick.  The  lower  end 
should  be  set  upon  a  flat  stone,  if  con- 
venient, and  each  wire  should  be  securely 
stapled  in  place.  Such  a  fence,  made  of 
No.  9  wire,  excepting  the  top  strand, 
which  may  be  larger,  is  as  inexpensive  as 
any  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  It  will 
turn  all  stock  except  pigs,  and  lasts  well. 
There  is  little  weight  upon  the  posts,  and 
heavy  winds  or  snows  do  no  harm.  It  is 
also  neat  and  easily  constructed. 


Other  Fences.— The  hedge  has  been  a 
disappointment  to  nine  out  of  ten  who 
have  tried  it.  In  a  good  soil  it  grows  too 
rank,  sapping  the  soil  with  its  roots  for  a 
long  distance.  It  requires  close  attention, 
and  in  careless  hands  gets  away  from  the 
owner.  Several  years  are  required  for 
getting  a  substantial  fence  of  hedge,  and 
usually  there  are  gaps  or  breaks  in  it. 
The  board  fence  costs  too  much,  and  is 
hard  on  posts.  The  barbed  wire  is  dan- 
gerous and  grows  in  disfavor.  The  rail 
fence  will  soon  be  seen  no  more,  except 
in  our  wooded  sections,  and  these  are 
growing  smaller.  Some  form  of  wire  is 
the  fence  of  the  future. 


About  the  Home. — We  are  learning 
that  the  highway  is  no  place  for  the  pas- 
turage of  stock  at  large,  and  similarly  are 
we  learning  that  stock  needs  housing  in 
the  winter.  The  abandonment  of  old  prac- 
tices makes  the  numerous  inclosures  about 
house  and  barn  unnecessary.  One  or  two 
lots  is  all-sufficient  on  most  farms.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  house  should  not  stand 
clear  of  all  such  encumbrance.  The  fence 
about  the  lawn,  the  back  yard,  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  orchard  and  the  roadside 
should  go  wherever  practicable.  The 
chickens  should  have  their  iuclosure,  and 
may  be  given  freedom  late  in  afternoons. 
All  these  may  be  small  things,  but  they 
enter  into  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  farm 
—the  cost  of  producing  that  which  we 
must  put  upon  the  market  at  a  low  price. 
An  inch  of  lead-pencil  is  worth  dollars  to 
a  farmer  when  used  in  figuring  upon 
actual,  necessary  cost  of  production. 

David. 


GETTING  RID  OF  SURPLUS  WATER. 

A  necessity  exists  on  many  farms  of 
proviiung  means  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wa- 
ter on  retentive  soils,  as  well  as  on  those 
places  where  springs  abound,  and  their 
overflow  renders  tracts  of  more  or  less 
extent  useless  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
simply  by  their  water-logged  condition. 

These  water-soaked  soils,  while  they  con- 
tinue such,  are  of  very  little  value  as  till- 
able land,  the  lesser  wet  soils  more  so, 
according  to  the  degree  of  wetness  occa- 
sioned by  rainfall.  Of  the  former  class 
of  soils  removal  of  surplus  water  by  sub- 
soil drainage  makes  them  available  for 
tillage  and  often  the  most  productive 
tracts  on  the  farm,  while  the  condition 
of  the  latter  is  always  greatly  ameliorated. 

While  surface  drainage  by  plowing  to 
form  sloping-sided  beds  of  more  or  less 
width  is  better  than  no  drainage  at  all, 
the  removal  of  the  water  down  through 
the  soil  by  means  of  tiles  laid  two  and 
one  half  to  three  and  one  half  feet  below 
the  surface  at  proper  distances  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  got  rid  of, 
gives  far  greater  satisfaction.  The  ad- 
vantage is  twofold:  Removing  the  water 
down  through  the  soil  leaves  it  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  benefits  of  aeration. 
Surface  drainage  merely  removes  the  sur- 
plus water  from  the  top  of  the  soil,  leaving 
the  soil  impervious  to  air,  hence  is  sodden, 
cold  and  inert,  and  unfit  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  laud 
is  tiled,  the  rain  filters  down  through  the 
soil  and  adds  fertility  to  it;  the  earth  ar- 
rests the  fertilizing  matter  and  holds  it 
for  the  use  of  the  crop  grown  upon  the 
land. 

Laying  stone  drains  in  small  areas  wili 
do  very  well.  I  have  had  such  do  service 
for  many  years,  but  with  slight  fall  the 
drains  are  liable  to  become  clogged  and 
prove  unsatisfactory  when  the  drains  are 
of  considerable  length. 

I  know  of  stone  drains  that  have  been 
down  twenty  years  that  are  still  doing 
good  service,  but  the  incline  is  about  one 
foot  in  eight,  and  the  main  drains  but 
twelve  to  fifteen  rods  long.  Frequently, 


as  in  this  case,  a  good  thing  can  be  done, 
for  lots  of  stone  that  are  an  encumbrance 
can  be  got  rid  of;  and  as  the  drains  are  on 
an  ample  incline  and  short,  in  such  cases 
it  is  better  to  use  the  stone  than  to  be 
to  the  expense  of  tile. 

This  distinction  may  be  made  in  choos- 
ing between  stone  and  tile:  For  draining 
swaley  places,  the  result  of  springs  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  having 
ample  incline,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  stone,  if  properly  laid,  in  some  re- 
spects is  preferable  to  tile.  Laid  on  hard- 
pan,  or  bottom  of  marl,  which  usually 
underlies  the  accumulation  of  muck  and 
soil,  and  properly  covered — the  lower  layer 
with  the  larger  stones  and  topped  with 
small  ones  and  coarse  gravel,  the  whole 
eight  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  so 
as  to  clear  the  plow — the  drainage  is  rapid 
and  effective.  The  foundation  being  solid, 
the  stones  retain  their  position  indefinitely, 
and  such  drains  will  do  good  service  for  a 


lifetime.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  a  plan  of  a  half-acre  swale  in  a 
ten-acre  lot,  with  a  gentle  slope,  drained 
with  stone  drains. 

For  thirty  years  the  lot  had  been  culti- 
vated, running  the  plow  to  the  edges  of 
the  swale,  which  wras  annually  mown 
over  with  the  hand-scythe,  yielding  a 
crop  of  coarse  grasses  on  the  wetter  por- 
tion, with  some  timothy  and  redtop  on 
the  spaces  represented  between  the  drains. 
A  few  years  ago  this  swale  was  taken 
in  hand  and  ditched  something  as  shown 
in  the  rough  diagram,  with  a  handy  out- 
let to  a  "dug  brook"  by  the  border.  The 
work  was  all  done  at  one  job,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  drain  on  the  left 
of  the  main  drain.  The  ground  continued 
wet  for  a  few  rods  at  that  point  after  the 
rest  of  the  plot  became  settled  and  firm 
enough  to  drive  a  team  upon  it.  After 
this  lower  drain  was  opened  in  the  form 
shown,  which  was  evidently  the  outlet 
of  a  spring,  there  has  been  a  constant 
discharge  of  water  from  the  outlet  of  the 
main.  L.  F.  Abbott. 


NEW  CELERY  CULTURE-IMPROVED. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  grow  celery  for 
market  by  the  method  known  as  the  "new 
celery  culture"  have  probably  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  blanch  it  perfectly.  Boards  cannot 
be  easily  used  for  blanching  it  when  the 
rows  are  so  close  together.  They  have  also 
found  that  unless  large  quantities  of 
fertilizers  and  water  are  supplied,  the 
bunches  are  too  small  to  be  marketable, 
and  that  frequent  irrigation  is  required 
because  of  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture 
during  the  long,  hot  days  in  summer.  I 
think  I  have  developed  some  methods  by 
which  these  difficulties  have  been  largely 
overcome.  My  experiments  were  not  very 
satisfactory  with  the  "new  celery  cul- 
ture" until  last  year,  when  I  grew  very 
fine  celery  in  rows  at  an  average  distance 
of  one  foot  apart.  Some  of  this  celery, 
marketed  at  a  fancy  price  to  some  of  the 
summer  resorts  near  my  village,  paid  me 
at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  an  acre; 
and  from  one  large  plot  of  ,early  celery 
I  realized  at  the  rate  of  between  two  thou- 
sand and  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
my  plan  that  I  shall  use  it  in  my  large 
celery-field  this  year.  The  plot  on  which 
the  celery  was  grown  had  received  a  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  was  very  rich.  An- 
other dressing  was  applied  last  spring  and 
plowed  in,  then  the  ground  was  finely 
harrowed  and  smoothed  with  a  light 
plank  drag,  arid  White  Plume  celery -plants 
set  in  May.  Instead  of  setting  the  plants 
in  rows  one  foot  apart,  as  had  been  my 
custom,  I  set  two  rows  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  leaving  an  eighteen-inch 
space  between  the  double  rows.  My  plan 
was  to  board  two  rows  together  in  blanch- 
ing the  celery,  and  to  leave  a  space  wide 
enough  to  walk  in  when  placing  the 
boards.  The  most  of  the  cultivating  was 
done  with  a  wheel-hoe  until  the  plants 
were  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  when  the 
blanching-boards  were  set  up  and  held  in 
place  by  crosspieces  notched  and  set  over 
the  top  of  the  boards.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  boai-ds  be  kept  well  apart  until 
the  celery  has  nearly  reached  its  growth, 
for  the  leaves  must  be  kept  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sunlight.  Near  the  celery- 
field  is  a  large  brook.  Water  from  this 
was  elevated  into  a  large  tank,  and  used 
for  irrigating  purposes.  Iron  pipes  were 
laid  from  this  tank  over  the  celery-field, 
with  hose  attachments  every  few  rods. 
In  this  tank  I  placed  some  loosely  made 
bags  filled  with  poultry  manure.  After 
the  water  had  been  allowed  to  sta-nd  a 
day  or  two  it  was  distributed  along  be- 
tween the  celery  rows  with  the  hose.  To 
retain  the  moisture  and  keep  the  ground 
from  baking,  the  eighteen-inch  space  be- 
tween the  boards  was  mulched  with  ma- 
nure and  other  material.  One  could  almost 
see  the  celery  grow.  In  a  short  time  it 
grew  above  the  top  of  the  eighteen-inch 
boards,  and  in  the  dark  space  between 
them  soon  commenced  to  blanch.  It 
grew  over  two  feet  high,  and  when  the 
boards  were  then  crowded  close  together, 
the  blanching  was  completed  in  a  very 
few  days.  Every  one  who  saw  it  said 
it  was  the  finest  field  of  celery  they  ever 
saw.  I  began  to  ship  it  to  the  dealers 
in  near-by  villages  and  to  summer  resorts 
along  our  railroad.  After  they  had 
learned  about  the  quality  of  the  celery 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  I  was  un- 
able to  supply  it,  and  the  field  of  celery 
was  marketed  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
celery  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  very 


tender,  and  there  were  no  hollow  stalks. 
I  have  often  been  troubled  with  celery 
going  to  seed  when  planted  so  early,  but 
on  this  plot  of  celery,  which  was  nearly 
all  marketed  in  August,  hardly  a  single 
stalk  went  to  seed.  Celery  grown  in  this 
way  is  very  easily  prepared  for  market. 
I  take  down  the  boards,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  the  plants  off  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  which,  with  the  celery  trim- 
mings, add  something  to  its  fertility.  As 
fast  as  the  plants  were  trimmed  they  were 
tied  in  dozen  bunches  and  packed  in  six- 
dozen  baskets. 

There  is  a  large  saving  in  labor  with 
this  method  as  compared  with  the  old 
one  of  wide  rows  and  banking  with  earth. 
Three  or  four  times  as  much  can  be  grown 
on  the  same  land,  and  there  is  no  bank- 
ing, no  digging  up  the  plants  with  a  spade, 


and  no  washing,  for  there  is  no  soil  put 
around  the  celery.  The  plan  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  one  of  setting  the  cel- 
ery so  close  together  that  it  will  blanch 
by  its  own  shade,  for  it  blanches  the  celery 
perfectly.  It  is  also  an  improvement  over 
the  plan  of  blanching  it  with  boards  in 
single  wide  rows,  for  in  boarding  double 
rows  one  half  of  the  boards  are  saved. 
The  mulch  between  the  rows  retains  the 
moisture,  and  less  water  is  required  in 
irrigating  the  celery.  No  one  can  be 
successful  in  growing  celery  by  this  meth- 
od without  making  the  soil  very  rich,  and 
there  must  be  water  available  for  irriga- 
tion. With  the  conditions  all  right  there 
is  money  in  it.  M.  Jenkins. 


Best 

Results  prove  the  greatest  merit.  No 
other  medicine  has  such  a  record  of  cures 
as  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  In  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  broad  land  some 
one  can  be  found  who  has  been  cured  by 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  whole  neighbor- 
hoods use  it  as  their  spring  tonic  and 
family  medicine.  Nearly  every  one  needs 
Spring  medicine.  Just  as  a  machine  must 
be  relieved  occasionally  of  the  accumula- 
tions that  come  with  constant  use,  so  the 
human  system  needs  the  cleansing,  purify- 
ing, toning-up  effects  of  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla in  the  Spring.   A  few  bottles  taken 

Spring 

now  will  do  untold  good  in  giving  vigor 
and  vitality,  and  those  who  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  w  ill  be  so  well  pleased  with 
its  results  that  it  will  become  their  family 
medicine  and  their  constant  friendi 
Remember  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  Spring  Medicine, 
because  its  unequalled  record  of  cures  of 
all  blood  diseases  proves  beyond  question 
its  peculiar  curative  powers. 

"  For  many  years  I  was  afflicted  witb  a  milk 
leg,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  broke  out  in  a  sore 
and  spread  from  my  foot  to  my  knee.  I  suf- 
fered great  agony.  It  would  burn  and  itch  all 
the  time  and  discharge  a  great  deal  of  matter. 

Medicine 

My  healtb  was  good  with  the  exception  of  this 
sore.  I  tried  a  great  many  kinds  of  salves,  but 
some  of  tbem  would  irritate  it  so  that  I  could 
hardly  stand  it.  I  could  not  go  near  tbe  fire 
without  sulferiug  intensely.  Some  one  sent 
me  papers  containing  testimonials  of  cures  by 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  I  told  my  husband  I 
would  like  to  try  t  his  medicine.  He  got  me  a 
bottle  and  I  found  it  helped  me.  I  kept  on  tak- 
ing it  until  my  limb  was  completely  healed." 
Mks.  Anna  E.  Eaken,  Whittlesey,  Ohio. 

Hood's 


Sarsaparilla  I 

Purifier.   Sold  by  all  druggists. 


s  the  One 
True  Blood 
$1 ;  six  for  S5. 


Hr»rkr1'c  Dillo  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
11UVU  2»  fills  Wnh  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  COW-PEAS. 

The  varieties,  or  so-called  varieties, 
of  cow-peas  grown  in  the  South 
are    very    numerous,    and  vary 
greatly  in  earliness.  in  habit  of 
growth  and  in  the  amount  of  forage  pro- 
duced. 

Professor  W.  R.  Dodson.  of  Louisiana, 
experimented  last  year  with  sixty-three  va- 
rieties, and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  distinct  variations 
of  the  cow-pea  grown  in  various  sections 
of  the  southern  states. 

The  cow-pea  has  been  called  "the  clover 
of  the  South.''  and  in  many  sections  its 
great  value  to  agriculture  has  long  been 
recognized.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
cow-pea  is  destined  to  occupy  a  very  prom- 
inent place  in  northern  agriculture,  also, 
as  soon  as  its  merits  become  better  known. 
There  is  at  least  one  variety,  and  doubt- 
less more,  that  will  succeed  anywhere  that 
garden  or  field  beans  can  be  successfully 
grown. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  cow-pea  lies 
in  the  property  which  it  has  of  restoring 
worn  soils.  This  property  it  shares  with 
all  leguminous  plants,  but  it  surpasses 
them  all  in  producing  the  maximum  re- 
sults in  a  minimum  of  time.  Clovers,  tre- 
foil, lupines  and  alfalfa  are  used  in  differ- 
ent countries  as  soil-renovators.  They  are 
planted  in  fall  or  spring,  and  occupy  the 
ground  the  entire  season  or  longer  for  best 
results.  In  the  South  the  cow-pea  is 
planted  in  the  late  spring  or  summer,  and 
the  crop  of  vines  or  peas  is  harvested  or 
buried  for  fertilizing  purposes  in  early 
fall. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this 
plant  is  both  rapid  and  enormous,  partic- 
ularly when  planted  on  good  land.  It 
probably  assimilates  more  plant-food  in  a 
short  time  than  any  other  leguminous 
plant.  This  property  renders  it  of  the 
highest  value  in  a  crop  rotation,  both  as  a 
collector  of  nitrogen  and  as  a  preparatory, 
crop.  It  is  not  only  the  nitrogen  which  is 
udded  to  the  soil,  but  the  great  mass  of 
humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  ob- 
tained by  plowing  in  a  heavy  crop  of 
pea-vines,  and  is  rendered  available  for 
succeeding  crops. 

In  the  North  I  would  not  advise  the 
planting  of  cow-peas  on  cold  or  springy 
soils;  but  on  sandy,  gravelly  or  loamy 
ground  they  will  succeed  anywhere  there 
is  reasonable  certainty  of  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  days  without  frost  after  planting. 
They  may  be  planted  any  time  after  late 
spring  frosts  are  past  and  the  soil  has  be- 
come warm.  When  designed  for  plowing 
under  or  for  hay.  I  have  found  it  best  to 
sow  them  with  a  common  grain-drill,  using 
all  the  tubes,  and  sowing  one  to  one  and 
one  half  bushels  of  peas  to  the  acre.  Of 
course,  where  sown  thus  there  is  no  after- 
cultivation., but  the  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  before  sowing. 

I  have  grown  many  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties, but  prefer  the  Large  Early  Black 
variety,  for  several  reasons.  It  will  give 
the  heaviest  crop  of  mature  vines  in  the 
shortest  time.  It  grows  erect,  of  bush 
habit,  and  does  not  become  tangled  like 
many  other  sorts.  This  renders  it  much 
easier  to  plow  down  or  cut  for  hay  than 
the  trailing  sorts.  It  will  produce  a  great- 
er amount  of  valuable  fertilizing  elements 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  sort.  This  has 
been  abundantly  proven  by  careful  ex- 
periments at  the  leading  state  stations. 
At  the  Khode  Island  experiment  station 
the  Black  variety  yielded  35,003  pounds 
of  green  vines  to  the  acre,  containing  157 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  32.2  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  109V>  pounds  of  potash. 

At  the  North  Louisiana  experiment  sta- 
tion twelve  varieties  of  peas  have  been 
grown  for  three  years  on  the  same  land, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  vines,  peas  and 
roots  harvested,  weighed  and  analyzed. 
The  average  analysis  of  the  six  best  va- 
rieties for  three  years  was  as  follows: 

Variety.           IDS  Nl-  n>s  Phos-  lbs  Potash, 

trogeu.  photic  Acid. 

IJIaek                 96  X9Vs 

Unknown            88  17  78 

Indian                70  18  63% 

Red                    7<H£  17  65 

'Mav                    01  14'/..  53 

Wblppoorwlll   S3%  10>/j  40/j 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Large  Early 
Black  is  here  most  strikingly  shown. 
South  Carolina  reports  a  yield  of  nearly 
four  tons  of  dry  matter  to  the  acre  when 
cured  for  hay,  containing  205  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  33,  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
155  pounds  of  potash. 


Every  system  of  profitable  farming  must 
sooner  or  later  consist  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  with  at  least  one  renovating  crop  in 
the  cycle.  The  enlightened  agriculturist 
of  every  country  is  on  the  lookout  for  a 
valuable  leguminous  crop  which  will  be  an 
addition  to  his  fields  and  his  system.  I 
feel  quite  positive  that  great  possibilities 
lie  in  the  cow-pea  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  Arkansas  station  gives  results  show- 
ing that  a  rotation  of  crops  including  the 
cow-pea  will  maintain  and  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  worn  soils  without  manure,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  profit.  Occa- 
sionally it  may  be  found  that  the  soil  is 
too  poor  to  grow  even  cow-peas  without 
assistance,  and  therefore  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  mineral  manures — phosphates 
and  potash — at  time  of  planting.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  wise  to  apply  phosphates,  and 
perhaps  potash,  to  nearly  all  soils  in  con- 
junction with  planting  cow-peas. 

I  have  reports  from  farmers  who  suc- 
ceeded well  with  Black  peas  last  season 
in  Illinois,  Ohio.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  I  think,  that 
no  farmer  who  gives  them  a  thorough 
trial  under  proper  conditions  will  ever  re- 
gret it.  E.  G.  Packard. 


A  WORD  TO  DIRECTORS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  consultation 
and  arranging  the. premium  lists  for  com- 
ing exhibitions  Inter  in  the  season,  I  sug- 
gest that  some  desirable  changes  be  made 
in  the  premium  lists.  Wherein  lies  the 
benefit  of  awarding  a  premium  for  a 
bushel  of  selected  potatoes,  or  of  large 
ears  of  corn,  or  grains  selected  from  an 
average  crop?  Why  offer  a  premium  for 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  selected  from  a  tens' 
acre  crop?  Is  it  not  the  proviuce  of  the 
local  or  state  fairs  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote skill?  To  produce  large  yields  on 
hinds  of  fair  quality  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment are  required.  For  this  reason  the 
premium  should  be  given  to  the  person 
whose  skill  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  largest  yield  on  the  least  num- 
ber of  acres  of  an  average  quality  of  soil. 
An  award  given  on  such  a  basis  would 
obviate  ill-feeling  such  as  often  springs  up 
when  premiums  are  awarded.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  let  the  scales  decide  the  matter 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

Fairs,  when  first  instituted,  were  de- 
signed to  promote  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests by  infusing  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  husbandman  to  excel  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  one  of  the  many  things  for 
which  prizes  were  awarded.  Too  many 
fairs  are  now  run  in  the  direct  interest 
of  showmen,  peddlers,  gamblers  and  hum- 
bug catchpennies  of  all  sorts,  creating  a 
sort  of  pandemonium  where  vulgarity  and 
vice  are  at  a  premium,  and  to  the  moral 
injury  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
who  for  the  sake  of  having  a  grand  hol- 
iday are  induced  to  attend  them.  For- 
tunately, some  communities  are  now 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  inaugura- 
ting a  speedy  reform,  so  that  farmers  and 
respectable  people  can  attend  a.  purely 
agricultural  fair  without  finding  them- 
selves elbowed  aside  by  "horse-jockeys" 
and  disreputable  people  of  all  sorts. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  the 
members  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  solid  citizens  of  the  county  have 
petitioned  the  agricultural  society,  which 
holds  its  annual  fair  at  Rockville.  to  ex- 
clude all  questionable  side-shows  and  gam- 
bling devices,  and  to  insist  on  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  local-option  law.  f 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become  so  gen- 
eral that  the  board  of  directors  of  our 
fairs  will  reorganize  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  instead  of  immoral- 
ity and  rascality.  W.  M.  K. 


made  apparent  when  the  plants  prove  true 
to  name,  that  They  can  hope  for  an  in- 
creased demand  for  seeds.  The  leading 
seedsmen  have  earned  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion by  years  of  patient  labor  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Old  methods  of  distributing  seeds  from 
country  stores,  and  permitting  the  return 
of  the  unused  seeds,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  damaging  exposure,  have  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  discontinued.  It 
is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  too  many 
of  our  agricultural  papers  have  given  the 
importance  of  seed-testing  so  little  atten- 
tion. Letters  and  editorial  advice  about 
soils,  tillage,  fertilization,  etc..  have  been 
made  a  prominent  feature,  while  the  im- 
portance of  testing  the  vitality  and  purity 
of  seeds,  and  their  freedom  from  adul- 
terations, has  been  too  much  overlooked. 

Farmers  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  this  subject  than  they  have 
hitherto  manifested.  As  the  standard  of 
general  intelligence  among  farmers  and 
truckers  increases,  they  now  demand  for 
planting  purer  seeds  and  those  of  a  higher 
degree  of  vitality.  The  field  test  need  no 
longer  be  exclusively  relied  on.  Since  the 
introduction  of  modern  testing  appliances 
it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  he 
intends  to  plant. 

In  very  many  of  the  experiment  stations 
seeds  are  now  tested  by  competent  botan- 
ical specialists  and  by  improved  sprouting 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  any  desired 
temperature  and  humidity  can  be  main- 
tained. There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  quality  of  merchantable  seeds 
should  not  be  made  to  approximate  to 
some  recognized  standard,  as  is  the  cage 
with  most  other  articles  of  merchandise. 

J.  W..  Jr. 


TICK!  TICK!  TICK! 


THE  STORY  OF  A  HAPPY  HOME  AS  THE  CLOCK 
SAW  IT— TICKS  THAT  TKLI.  A  TALK. 

One  evening  he  brought  home  a  little 
clock. 

It  was  only  an  ordinary  nickel  alarm- 
clock.  But  there  was  an  old,  green,  mil- 
dewed, moss-grown  water-wheel  painted 
on  its  face.  It  was  a  common,  practical, 
every-day  article,  but  that  little  touch  of 
art — that  old,  mildewed  water-wheel  on  its 
face-^gave  to  the  gift  a  touch  of  sentiment. 
So  she  put  the  little  clock,  not  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  the  dining-room  or  the  bed- 
chamber, but  in  the  "best  room."   She  put 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  SEEDS. 

But  very  few  persons  aside  from  those 
engaged  in  growing  seeds  extensively  are 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  land, 
seed-houses  and  propagating-grounds 
needed  in  the  business,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  skilled  labor  re- 
quired to  carry  it  on  properly. 

Fortunately  for  the  purchasers  of  seeds, 
a  good  name  is  the  seedsman's  surest  and 
quickest  passport  to  success.  In  scarcely 
any  other  business  need  the  buyer  take  so 
much  on  trust.  Seedsmen  are  aware  that 
it  is  only  by  the  logic  of  good  results. 


it  on  the  mantel  piece  over  the  fire-place. 
|  And  there  it  ticked  and  ticked  and  ticked 
the  days  away. 

During  the  days  when  she  would  sit  and 
sew  or  knit  in  the  "best  room"  she  would 
look  up  and  see  the  little  clock,  with  its 
old,  mildewed  water-wheel,  and  think  of 
him.  Its  tick — tick— tick— became  the 
music  of  love  and  home  and  happiness  to 
her.  The  sight  of  the  old,  moss-grown 
water-wheel  brought  up  to  her  pleasant 
pictures  of  her  old  home,  and  happy  hopes 
in  her  new. 

Tick— tick— tick ! 

Thus  the  little  clock  kept  track  of  the 
flying  minutes  in  the  little  home.  It  ticked 
off  the  minutes  of  happiness.  It  ticked  off 
the  minutes  of  love.  It  called  stop — stop — 
stop!— when  there  were  little  disagree- 
ments and  quarrels. 

Tick— tick— tick ! 

There  was  a  hurrying  of  women's  feet 
and  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  piece 
listened  and  heard.  There  was  a  nervous 
treading  to  and  fro  of  a  man's  footsteps  in 
the  "  best  room."  And  the  little  clock  on 
the  mantel  piece  heard  and  listened  and 
ticked  on.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell and  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  up 
the  stairs  softly.  And  then  there  was  the 
smiling  face  of  the  old  family  doctor  as  he 
peeped  into  the  "best  room  "  and  nodded 
his  head  and  said,  "All's  well!"  And  the 
little  clock  on  the  mantel  piece  ticked  on 
in  echo  to  the  pulse  of  a  new  life. 


Tick- tick— tick! 

Then  followed  happy  days  in  the  little 
home.  There  were  new  eyes,  wide  open 
and  curious,  that  stared  at  the  little  clock 
on  the  mantel  piece,  and  chubby  fingers 
that  grabbed  at  the  moss-grown  wheel 
on  its  face.  There  was  childish  laughter, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  patter  of  baby 
feet. 

And  then,  one  day,  "she"  didn't  sit  in 
the  accustomed  corner  in  the  "best  room  " 
and  listen  to  the  tick  of  the  little  clock  on 
the  mantel  piece  and  look  at  the  old,  mil- 
dewed water-wheel  and  build  castles  in 
the  air  for  baby.  The  tick— tick— tick!  of 
the  little  clock  resounded  in  an  empty 
room.  And  again  there  was  a  hurrying  of 
women's  feet  and  rings  at  the  door-bell. 
And  then  the  curtains  in  the  "  best  room  " 
were  pulled  down  and  shut  out  the  light 
that  used  to  glisten  on  the  spray  that  fell 
from  the  mildewed  water-wheel. 

Tick— tick— tick! 

The  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  "best 
room  "  was  empty,  and  he  walked  back  and 
forth— back  and  forth— and  listened  alone 
to  the  mournful  tick— tick— tick!  of  the 
little  clock  on  the  mantel  piece.  And  the 
days  all  seemed  to  be  rainy  days,  and  no 
creak  of  a  rocking  chair  responded  to  the 
tick  on  the  mantel  and  the  mossy  green 
on  the  old  water-wheel  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  and  faded  into  a  dull  blur  of  black. 

To-day  on  thousands  of  mantel  pieces 
little  clocks  are  ticking  away  the  few  re- 
maining minutes  in  the  lives  of  loving 
wives  and  prattling  babes — lives  that  might 
have  lived  on  to  make  happy  homes — but 
for  a  little  neglect  or  a  little  ignorance. 

Will  it  always  be  thus?  Will  women 
never  learn  the  supreme  importance  of 
their  womanly  health?  Will  they  never 
learn  that  they  cannot  be  happy,  healthy 
and  capable  wives,  and  the  competent 
mothers  of  robust  children  while  they 
suffer  from  weakness  and  disease  of  the 
delicate  organs  that  make  wifehood  and 
motherhood  possible,  and  upon  which  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  depends  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  "best  rooms" 
where  the  clock  on  the  mantel  piece  ticks 
the  mournful  cadence  of  death,  that  might 
be  radiant  with  the  smile  of  a  loving  wife 
and  mother  but  for  this  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect. If  women  will  only  learn,  and  teach 
their  daughters,  the  supreme  importance 
of  keeping  the  distinctly  feminine  organ- 
ism in  a  perfectly  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition,  this  ever-recurring  tragedy  will 
soon  be  a  story  of  the  past.  IE  women 
who  suffer  from  weakness  and  disease  of 
these  delicate  organs  will  write  to  Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  they  will  learn 
that  in  order  to  recover  and  maintain  their 
health  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
"examinations  "  and  "local  applications" 
insisted  upon  by  physicians.  In  writing 
confidentially  to  Dr.  Pierce,  a  woman 
places  her  case,  without  charge,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  specialist,  for  thirty 
years  chief  consulting  physician  to  the 
Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.— one  of  the  leading  medical 
institutions  in  the  world,  with  a  staff  of 
nearly  a  score  of  eminent  practitioners.  Dr. 
Pierce"s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a  mar- 
velous remedy  for  ailing  women.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  delicate  organs  that  bear 
the  burdens  of  maternity.  It  makes  them 
strong  and  healthy.  It  cures  all  weakness 
and  disease  and  gives  vigor,  virility  and 
elasticity.  It  prepares  for  healthy  wife- 
hood and  safe,  capable  motherhood.  Taken 
during  the  squeamish  period  of  anticipa- 
tion, it  banishes  the  usual  discomforts  and 
makes  baby's  coming  easy  and  almost 
painless.  It  insures  a  robust  and  healthy 
child.  It  tones  a  woman's  nerves  and 
enables  and  assists  nature  to  build  up  her 
general  health.  All  good  druggists  sell 
the  "  Favorite  Prescription  "  and  honest 
ones  will  not  try  to  palm  off  some  inferior 
preparation  as  "just  as  good." 

The  testimonials  of  hundreds  of  women 
who  have  used  the  "  Favorite  Prescription  " 
are  printed  by  permission  in  Dr.  Pierce's 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  This 
great  work  used  to  be  sold  at  §1.50  a  copy. 
Now  it  is  free.  It  is  the  best  home  medical 
work  ever  published.  It  is  written  in 
every-day  English,  with  no  confusing 
technical  terms.  It  contains  100s  pages 
and  over  .*!0u  illustrations.  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  reproductive  phys- 
iology of  women.  If  you  want  a  paper- 
covered  copy,  send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  only,  to  the  World's 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  For  a  French  cloth  binding,  beauti- 
fully stamped,  send  10  cents  extra— 31 
cents  in  all. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

The  Japanese  Husk  Tomato. — Re- 
cently one  of  our  readers  asked 
about  the  Japanese  Husk  tomato. 
The  majority  of  old  gardeners 
will  remember  the  ordinary  husk  tomato 
of  our  old-fashioned  gardens  known  as 
Alkekengi.  Cherry  tomato,  Winter-Cherry, 
etc.  This  always  was,  and  is  still,  an 
interesting  plant,  and  of  the  very  easiest 
culture.  Indeed,  it  usually  comes  year 
after  year,  from  self-sown  seed,  almost 
like  a  weed,  where  it  has  once  been  intro- 
duced. The  yellow  fruit,  which  is  of 
cherry  size,  grows  inside  of  a  husk,  and 
this,  with  the  fruit  inside,  drops  off  at 
maturity.  The  plant  grows  upright,  but 
spreading  somewhat  like  its  relative,  the 
egg-plant.  The  fruit  has  a  sweetish  flavor, 
and  pleases  some  palates  even  in  its  raw- 
state;  but  most  people  would  like  it  wheu 
made  into  sweet  preserves.  From  the  de- 
scription given  a  year  or  more  ago  of  the 
Japanese  Bladder  tomato,  I  expected  this 
to  be  a  similar  plant,  with  larger  fruit  of 
red  instead  of  yellow  color,  and  altogether 
a  very  interesting  novelty.  Last  spring 
it  was  introduced  by  the  well-known  im- 
porters of  oriental  plants  and  fruits,  H. 
H.  Berger  &  Co.,  of  California,  and  by 
some  of  our  leading  seedsmen  under  its 
botanical  name,  Physalis  Franchetti,  and, 
of  course,  I  got  a  package  of  seed  at' once. 
The  plants  started  and  grew  exceedingly 
slow,  and  in  all  positions  (whether  planted 
out  in  the  open  or  under  glass)  failed  to 
bloom  and  set  fruit.  In  short,  under  my 
treatment  they  were  a  complete  failure 
both  as  :i  vegetable  and  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  catalogues,  however,  speak  of 
its  adaptability  to  any  common  soil.  Color 


of  the  fruit  said  to  be  of  the  most  intense 
and  brilliant  scarlet.  Perhaps  I  will  have 
to  try  it  once  more,  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  "perfect  hardiness"  of  the  plant 
claimed  for  it  by  our  seed-sellers,  and  that 
"if  left  in  the  ground  it  will  sprout  up 
again  in  spring."  An  enterprising  (?) 
seedsman  of  Xew  York  advertises  this 
novelty  in  certain  household  periodicals 
under  the  name  of  "Chinese  Lantern- 
plant,"  and  tempts  customers  with  an  il- 
lustration that  does  great  credit  to  his 
imagination.  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion the  plant  is  the  greatest  thing  both 
as  a  vegetable  and  a  house  plant  ever 
found. 

*  *  * 

Fbesh  Gbass  fob  City  Horses.— The 
official  organ  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  says,  "We 
are  pleased  to  learn  from  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent that  men  go  about  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  summer  with  carts  filled  with 
fresh  grass,  which  they  sell  to  horse- 
owners  for  the  benefit  of  horses,"  and 
asks,  "Why  may  not  the  same  plan  be 
adopted  by  farmers  or  others  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  our  large  cities?"  I  have  seen  this 
very  same  thing  in  some  of  our  southern 
cities,  and  indeed  it  is  there  where  I  first 
saw  crimson  clover  (then  not  yet  heard  of 
at  the  North).  The  great  heads  of  crim- 
son flower*  at  once  attracted  my  attention 
when  I  saw  farmers  of  the  vicinity  bring 
tlu'ir  carts  loaded  with  the  fragrant  green 
stuff  to  the  city,  and  evidently  finding 
ready  sale  for  it  at  five  cents  a  heaping 
bushel-basketful.  At  this  -rate  it  must 
have  been  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  a 
great  henefit  for  the  growers,  as  well  as 
for  the  city  horses.  T.  Gkeixer. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.** 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN, 


CLEFT-GRAFTING. 

Cleft-grafting  is  probably  more  generally 
in  use  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  common- 
ly performed  to  change  the  bearing  of 
apple,  plum  and  various  other  trees  and 
plants.  It  may  be  used  on  very  small 
branches  or  stocks,  but  is  the  form  that 
is  best  adapted  to  large  branches.  The 
tools  used  on 
stocks  of  larger 
size  are  a  sharp, 
fine  saw  for  cut- 
ting off  the  stems 
or  branches  and  a 
grafting-chisel  for 
splitting  the  stock 
and  holding  open 
the  cleft.  On  small 
stocks  a  sharp 
knife  is  used  for 
all  the  purposes  of 
of  saw  and  graft- 
ing-chisel. 

The  work  is  done 
as  follows;  The 
place  selected  for 
the  insertion  of  the 
scions  should  be 
where  the  grain  is 
straight.  The  stock 
is  then  cut 
"square"  off,  and 
is  split  through  its 
center  to  a  suffic- 
ient depth  to  al- 
low the  scion  to  be  put  in  place.  The 
cleft  should  be  held  open  by  the  wedge- 
shaped  part  of  the  chisel  (a  large  nail  will 
answer  the  purpose  in  a  small  way)  until 
the  scions  are  inserted,  wheu  the  wedge  is 
withdrawn,  allowing  the  stock  to  spring 
back  and  hold  the  scions  in  place.  If  the 
stock  does  not  spring  back  into  place,  it 
should  be  drawn  tight  against  the  scions 
by  a  piece  of  string.  The  number  of  scions 
put  into  each  stock 
will  depend  on  its  size, 
but  generally  only 
two  are  inserted,  and 
on  small  stocks  only 
one.  The  inner  bark 
of  both  scion  and 
stock  should  come  to- 
gether, as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  When  inserted 
the  scions  should  ap- 
pear as  in  Fig.  2.  The 
scions  should  be  made 
wedge-shaped  for 
about  one  and  one 
half  inches  where  they  go  into  the  cleft, 
and  also  be  wedge-shaped  crossways,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  so  as  to  bind  the  inner 
bark  of  scion  and  stock  securely  together. 
They  should  each  have  two  or  three  buds 
above  the  cleft.  The  scions  must  be  wood 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth  and  no 
older.  It  is  important  to  use  a  sharp 
knife  for  making  the  cuts.  When  the 
scions  are  in,  all  the  cut  surface  should  be 
covered  with  grafting-wax,  as  in  Fig.  3, 
or  with  a  ball  of  stiff  clay  and  cow  dung 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 

mixed;  but  grafting-wax  is  most  conve- 
nient. A  recipe  for  this  was  recently 
given  in  Fabm  and  Fibeside. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Evaporated  Berries.—  M.  J.  B..  Ohio. 
1.  Early  Ohio  for  early  and  Gregg  for  late. 
Iu  many  of  the  best  berry  sections  the  Gregg 
alone  is  raised,  as  it  is  larger  and  looks  bet- 
ter when  dried.  2.  The  average  acre  yield 
of  blackcap  raspberries  in  Ohio  cannot  he 
far  from  2,000  quarts,  or  about  500  pounds 
dried  fruit,  to  the  acre:  but  the  yield  is 
often  more  and  not  infrequently  less.  3.  The 
prii  e  varies  from  10  cents  to  16  cents  a 
pound  for  well-dried  fruit.  4.  I  do  not  know 
anvtliin^  about  the  figures  on  dried  currants, 
and  think  they  are  not  dried  much. 


The  pine  knot— the  tallow 
'  candle — the  oil  lamp  — gas — 
these  are  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo- 
nent in  the  electric  light. 
Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machinery.  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  McCormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best — and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago* 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick;  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


FRUIT  MEN 


Who  buy  Collins'  trees  get  the  hardiest,  JKfl 
quickest  growing  trees;  sooner  harvests, %I 
bigger  crops,  liner  quality.   All  kinds— fruit | 
and  nut— small  fruits,  vines,  etc. 

All  described  iu  finely  illustrated  Catalogue 
■ — mailed  pkkk  and  promptly  upon  request. 
AKTHUK  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. I 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 
\ Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  "ZbOi 
fpage  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to^ 
'  the  most  sty! isb  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  uAi^szLm. 
a  Grade.  344    every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fairand  Atlanta  Exposition.  MMfcH6U 
Writeto-dav.    Catalogue  Free.   ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  227  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Chio. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  It. 
Write  for 

Circulars 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO. 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,   J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

49  So.  Market  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Fruit  List — J.  S.  B.,  Snow  Hill.  Md.  The 
following  list  of  fruits  is  very  good  for  your 
seetion,  but  for  marketing  purposes  you 
should  study  what  kinds  are  bringing  the 
best  prices  in  the  markets:  Early  straw- 
berries, Warfleld  aud  Havelaud.  pollehized 
with  Beder  Wood;  late  strawberries,  Parker 
Earle  and  Bubaeh:  early  red  raspberry.  Han- 
son: late  raspberry,  C'uthbert;  best  early 
grape,  Green  Mountain;  late,  Worden  and 
Concord;  best  blackberry,  the  Snyder;  best 
early  peach.  Early  Crawford;  best  late.  Late 
Crawford;  best  red  currant,  the  Cherry:  best 
gooseberry,  the  Downing. 

Trees  from  Xear-by  Nursery— Quince 
Sprouts.—  J.  W.  B..  Washington.  Pa.  The 
trees  from  your  neighbor's  nursery  are  prob- 
ably as  well  adapted  to  planting  in  your  sec- 
tion as  any  to  be  found;  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  are  true  to  uame  and  well  grown. 
My  advice  to  planters  always  is  to  buy  from 
near-by  nurseries,  providing  the  stock  is 
good.    It  would  be  of  no  advantage  for  you 

to  get  trees  that  are  grown  further  north.  

The  quince  sprouts  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  short  piece  of  the  roots  from  which  they 
have  started.  If  this  is  done  early  in  the 
spring,  before  growth  starts,  such  sprouts 
will  often  do  well,  while  if  simply  removed 
without  a  piece  of  the  root  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
fail. 

Alirae  on  Fruit-trees.  —  A.  D.,  Ozone 
Park.,  N.  Y..  writes:  "The  bark  of  my  fruit- 
trees — apple,  peach  and  cherry— is  turning 
green.  It  commences  near  the  ground,  and 
gradually  spreads  over  the  trunk  for  six 
feet  or  more.  What  is  the  cause  of  it.  and 
what  is  the  remedy?" 

Reply: — The  bark  of  your  trees  is  affected 
with  what  is  known  as  Algae,  which  is  a 
low  plant  analogous  to  the  mosses  and 
lichens.  It  seldom  forms  except  in  damp 
places,  as  on  the  outside  of  flower-pots  in 
greenhouses,  on  damp  walls  and  floors,  etc., 
and  I  take  it  your  trees,  are  considerably 
shut  in  or  growing  in  very  moist  land.  You 
can  easily  get  rid  of  it  by  washing  the  tree- 
trunk  with  very  strong  salt-water,  'say  about 
one  half  the  strength  of  strong  brine.  Do 
not  get  too  much  on  the  ground. 

Monila.—  J.  D.  K.,  Grove  city.  Pa.  Your 
plums  were  probably  destroyed  by  the 
disease  known  as  "monila,"  which  attacks 
peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  other  stone 
fruit.  The  disease  winters  over  in  the  dry 
fruit  which  hangs  on  the  trees  all  winter,  or 
perhaps  remains  on  the  ground.  In  tie'  first 
warm  days  of  spring  it  starts  into  growth, 
and  forms  a  white  mold  that  throws  off  a 
large  number  of  spores,  and  which  may 
cause  all  the  growing  fruit  to  rot.  It  may 
be  largely  prevented  by  spraying  the  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  sets,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
for  several  weeks  thereafter,  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  aim  in  applying  this  fungicide 
should  be  to  keep  the  fruit  covered  with  it 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  ripening. 
Picking  and  burning  the  mummified  fruits  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  is  also  a  help  in  keep- 
ing this  pest  in  check. 


TEN 


MILLION    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS-63  Varieties. 

Free  Cat.   J.G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. 


—GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  &c.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  CJenuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  1EWIS  ROESC1I,  Fredooia,  Ji.  Y. 


FENCE™ 

matic  machines,  cost  of  wire 

18  CTS.  PER  ROD. 

Buy  one  and  save  the  cost  of 
it  in  ioo  rods  of  fence.  Cir- 
culars Kokomo  Fence  Mch.  Co. 
free.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Pear  Trees  8c 

Grape  "Vines  %c.  each  and  up,  as  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Best  ref  n's.  furnished,  lewis  koesch,  Fredonia,  s.  v. 


HOLD  YOUR  HORSE. 


We  guarantee  that  with  the  Imperial  Bit  the  most  vicious 
horse  canbe  driven  by  &  lady,  it  will  prevent  tongue  loU- 
inr  and  side  pulling.  Sample  sent,  poat-paicLupon  receipt 
of  price.  In  tin  or  rubber  finish,  H.ijO  each;  in  fine 
nickel  pUte,  |2.00  each.  IMP£RIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP 
COMPANY,  No.  510  Wisconsin  St,  Racine,  Wis 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grape£T3TiiaUFrult«,etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  Desc  price  list  free.   LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  H.  f. 

PRAY  PUMPS 

Bucket— barrel.  Continuous  stream 
50  ft.  Best  for  orchard,  garden, 
house.  r75,OOU  sold.  Have  every  im- 
provement. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
Ex.  paid:  No.l,  tin.  #1.50;  No. 2,  iron,  02; 
No.  5.  all  brass,  $.4.  Catalogue  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  W.  31 .  Johnston  &  Co.  Box  28,  Canton,  O. 

^IIUIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllinuiiitlHiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiuilllllUlIB 

\    %J  w  21  STYLES.  O  = 

a  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  § 

-  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fmit  5 
5  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.   Address  ~ 

|        WM.  STAHL,       QUINCY,  ILL. 

aillllllHIIIIIIIHlllllllUlllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllinu.'' 

Don't  be  a  Chump 

But  ask  the  cost  of  the  Scale  you  want, 
freight  paid,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
low  price  with  which  we  will  tempt  you. 

REMEMBER  JONtS  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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lionizing,  even  if  the 
cost  was  consider- 
able, as  it  will  lie 
money  well  invested. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  U.  Jacobs,  Hammonton.  New  Jersey. 


THE  EARLY  CHICKS. 

THE  cost  of  tbe  chicks  raised  is  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  ejrfis 
used   in   order  to  secure  them; 
hence,  every  chick  that  dies  in- 
creases the  expense  of  all  that  remain.  As 
young  chicks  are  naked  until  well  feath- 
ered, the  down  being  no  protection,  the 

least  dampness  is  fatal  unless  the  weather    Plymouth  Itocks  in  the  other 


POTJLTRY-HOrSE  FOR  CITY  LOT. 


in  front  of  the  roosting-place  are  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  hung  to  the  ceiling  in 
summer  or  in  warm  days.  The  outside 
walls  are  all  double,  with  paper  between, 
and  also  the  roof.  There  is  no  floor  in  the 
lower  part,  but  dry  sand  and  about  six 
inches  of  oak-leaves.  At  present  I  have 
no  ventilator  on  the  house,  but  as  the 
house  is  damp  in  the  roosting-place.  I  am 
going  to  put  some  openings  into  the  hall, 
and  by  keeping  the  transom  over  the  out- 
side door  open  a  little  I  think  I  will  have 
ventilation  enough. 

"In  the  large  .apartment  I  keep  thirty- 
six  Brown  Leghorns,  and  in  the  small 
ones,  twelve  Leghorns  in  one  and  twelve 

Vt  present 


THE  YARDS. 

Just  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  as  early 
in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible,  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the 
yards  and  spade  or 
plow  them,  and  then 
scatter  more  lime 
over  the  surface.  In 
this  manner  not  only 
will  the  yard  be 
clean,  but  the  next 
frost  (if  any)  and 
the  lime  will  aid  in 
the  destroying  of  the 
germs  of  disease, 
while  the  yard  will 
be  made  clean  by 
turning  under  the 
droppings.  Do  not 
harrow  or  rake  the 
yards,  but  let  the 
hens  go  to  work  and  scratch  in  the  rough 
ground.    It  will  be  good  for  them. 


OUR  HENS  PAY^vKl 

yours  pay  you?  Our  Xew  Book  "JIclp  for* 
I  Poultry  Keeper*  u-llsyou  how  to  double  j 

 Jibe  natural  Kg?  production  of  your  hens* 

id  wbat  to  fet-d  to  raise  sirunrr.  healtoy  chicks;  How  to  ti- 
terminate  the  Lice  that  worry  th»-  life  ou*  nf  your  Chicks  and  hens. 
])ou*t  be  discouraged,  we  will  scud  you  '•Help"  that  every  poul- 
try keeper  values  highly;  that  will  enable  tou  to  Muke  your 
II  en**  Pay  >n  Summer  and  Winter.  Letters  come  in  daily  thank- 
iug  us  for  the  "  Help  given  to  others,  and  yon  will  send  yours  when 
you  have  read  oar  Book.  Sent  to  you  Tree  with  the  Wayside  Glean, 
ings  3  mos"  for  10c-  Poultry  Dep't,  Wayside  Co.,  CUntonnlle,  Conn. 


GREIDER'S  CATALOGUE 

rllK      I  XH  /.    0CT-  ,T  """TAWS  USE  r<. 

I  Vll    low  !•   sr.AViNGs.  uvea  Smri 

INr(HUIATTO*.DBSC&lPl)OM  AND  PBIC5-  OF  FfiSS  \s'D 
STOCK  rtiOM  BE.-T  STttAISSOF  PCfiF  B-iEb  POCLTHY 
SEND  fcu.  IN  STAMPS.    B.  E.  8SEJDEE.  r LOUIS,  f i. 

FARM  BRED  POULTRY 

is  the  strongest, ami  most  thrifty  and  lias  the 
best  constitution.  We  have  the  largest  range 
In  the  west,  2000  premium*  In  1  >-y  6.  Send 
5  cent  stamp,  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
CHAS.  GAMMERD1NGER  BoX«s,CQLUMBUS,  Q. 

BIG  PERCENTAGE iS 

is  what  every  poaltryman  wants,  and 
this  can  be  most  surely  secured  with  the 
MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  p.  catalog;  sent  for  4c.  stamps. 
A.F.WILLIAMS.aSRacest.BRISTOl.Conn. 


is  very  warm.    It  is  when  the  chicks  run   the  east  part  with  the  thirty-six  Leghorns 
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Ukuu.nu  Pi. ax  and  Yaiids. 


in  damp  trass  that  they  become  saturated 
and  chilled.  It  one  strong  and  active 
chick  keens  the  hen  continually  moving, 
the  weaker  ones  follow  her,  anil  the  brood 
is  exhausted,  because  the  hen  does  not 
nestle  them.  Every  hen  should  be  con- 
fined until  the  chicks  are  at  ieast  a  month 
old.  The  brood  should  lie  in  a  convenient 
location  where  hawks,  cats  or  dogs  can  be 
Been  should  they  attempt  to  seize  any  of 
the  chicks,  and  at  night  they  should  be 
securely  fastened  against  danger.  By  sav- 
ing all  of  the  chicks  a  profit  can  be  made; 
but  where  there  is  a  large  number  de- 
stroyed  by  enemies  the  result  is  a  loss  of 
time  and  money. 


POULTRV  KOUSE  FOR  A  CITY  LOT. 

As  there  arc  a  great  many  who  keep  a 
few  fowls  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for 
profit  on  city  lots,  the  illustration  is  pre- 
sented as  a  design  of  one  which  has  given 
excellent   satisfaction.     It.   was   built  by 

.Mr.  John  Rnmckc,  Chicago,  who  describes 
it  as  follows:  "The  house  is  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  a  lot  liSxlUo  feet.  I  find 
that  this  docs  not  take  up  very  much  room, 
being  arranged  so  as  to  utilize  the  space 
under  the  roosting-place  for  a  scratching- 
room.    In  the  large  apartment  I  keep  my 

Laying  stock,  and  in  tin-  two  small  apart-  I  pound.  It  would  also  be  profitable  to  take 
meats  the  breeding  stock.    The  windows    lessons  from  experienced  persons  in  ca 


is  a  little  crowded,  but  after  I  have  re- 
moved the  last  year's  hens  it  will  be  bet- 
ter. My  pullets  are  laying,  and  all  my 
stock  is  in  excellent  condition/' 


BROILERS  AND  CAPONS. 

Broilers  are  not  yet  coming  into  the 
market  except  in  special  lots  to  those  who 
supply  certain  customers,  yet.  there  is  sale 
for  them  at  good  prices.  Prices  in  New 
York  and  Boston  have  increased  since 
Christmas.  Old  hens  sell  at  twelve  cents 
a  pound  and  large  chicks  (over  two  pounds 
each)  bring  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  The 
demand  for  capons  has  set  in.  and  they 
are  quoted  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
dressed.  Capons  arc  preferred  of  large 
size,  and  if  produced  from  breeds  that 
will  give  large  birds,  such  as  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Dorking  and  Cochin  or  Dor- 
king and  Brahma,  they  will  easily  be 
made  to  weigh  ten  pounds  when  fat.  This 
is  over  two  dollars  for  one  bird,  and  it  is 
DO  simple  statement,  as  the  quotations  and 
sail's  are  now  being  made  at  twenty  cents 
a  pound  for  "choice."  It  should  pay  to 
engage  in  the  raising  of  capons.  Kvon  if 
only  one  half  of  the  cockerels  are  canon- 
ized and  reach  tin'  market  the  capons  will 
pay.  especially  as  the  cockerels,  if  ma- 
tured, will  bring  only  live  or  six  cents  a 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Spurs  on  Laying;  Hens.— R.  A.  G..  Keo- 
kuk. Iowa,  writes:  "I  have  three  hens:  there 
is  but  one  laying,  the  others  have  spurs. 
Hoes  this  make  any  difference  in  the  lay- 

]  nig?" 

Reply: — It  will  not  affect  them  as  layers. 

•  'rossiiig  Breeds.— E.  W.  W.,  Manila 
III.,  writes:  "What  do  you  think  of  hit  Mi- 
ll acing  two  Light  lirahina  males  into  a  flock 
of  Plymouth  Rock  hens?  What  kind  of  a 
cross  would  they  produce?" 

Reply:— You  don't  state  number  of  hens. 
No  advantage  will  be  secured  by  the  cross. 
It  is  better  to  use  Plymouth  Rock  males. 

Amount  of  Space.— X.  J..  Westtielrt. 
Mass.,  writes:  "1.  How  many  square  feet  . 
of  space  does  each  hen  need  in  a  building? 
2.  How  long  must  a  coop  be  that  is  10  feel 
wide,  7  feet  in  front.  .">  feet  in  the  rear:  thai 
Is,  in  two  pens  that  will  hold  fifty  bens  each 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  good  health?" 

Reply:— 1.  About  10  square  feet.  2.  Each  | 
apartment  Should  he  50  feet  long  to  give  I 
plenty  of  room  for  scratching. 

Overfeeding.— II.  E.  1'...  Troy.  I'a.. writes: 
"I  have  a  sick  Hamburg  pallet-  which  has  i 
been  ailing  for  about  three  weeks.  At  first 
her  comb  turned  very  dark,  next  her  legs  | 
failed  her.  she  .could  scarcely  walk,  reeling 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  then  her  wings 
drooped.  She  eats  well  all  the  time,  but 
can  scarcely  get  about." 

Reply:— You  omitted  detail  of  management. 
The  symptoms  indicate  overfeeding.. 

Head  Turning  (;reen.- H.  P..  I...  Raven- 
na, Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  Huff  Leghorn 
hen.  and  I  noticed  about  a  week  ago  that  her 
head  was  turning  green:  then  the  swelling 
increased  so  that  her  eyes  were  sunk  fat- 
back  in  her  head.;  the  <onib  was  very  pale 
and  cold,  and  the  eyes  watered  a  great  deal, 
but  she  eats  well." 

Reply:— You  should  have  given  mode  of 
management.  Probably  due  to  exposure. 
Anoint  bead  with  linseed-oil,  and  keep  the 
bird  warm,  feeding  on  lean  meat  or  nourish- 
ing food. 

A   Number   of  Questions.  —  .1.    A.  M., 

Mercer.  Mo.,  writes:  "1.  What  is  the  best 
variety  of  geese?  2.  What  is  the  best  va- 
riety of  thicks?  3.  How  many  eggs  do  each 
lay  a  year?  4.  Should  they  have  access  to 
a  pond  to  be  raised  successfully?  .">.  In  what 
months  do  they  begin  to  lay?  (>.  What  is  the 
best  variety  of  turkeys?  7.  How  should  they 
be  mated  ?  8.  I 'an  they  be  raised  if  they  are 
confined?  0.  How  many  eggs  do  they  lay  a 
year ?" 

Reply: — 1.  Probably  the  Embden.  2.  IV- 
kins.  3.  Geese  from  20  to  40:  ducks  from  80 
to  150.  4.  Not  necessary,  but  an  advantage. 
5.  Ducks  In  February,  and  geese  in  March 
or  April.  0.  Probably  the  Bronze.  7.  One 
gander  to  live  or  six  hens.  8.  Not  without 
difficulty  and  labor  0.  From  30  to  00.  indi- 
viduals differing. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

witii  e  machine  that  will  hatch  everj 

egs  that  can  be  hatched. 
The  New  Saumenig  Hatcher 

MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ana5llp 

tot  thu  nxrou  too  f*y  rom  thim. 

MOTS  I  KG  OSt  lit73  WTJJ. 

MAKE   HENS  LAY 

Lika  Green  Cut  Bone.    Illustrated  c*t*locuo  free  if  you  n*mc 

tu.  p.p,r.  Fi  w,  MANN  CO.,  M I L FORD,  MASS. 
THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubatorl 

Hatches  Chickens  bv  Steam.    Absolutely  [ 
self- regulating.    The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 
id  the  market.    Circular*  FKKI-" 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO?  QCIXOY.  HI..  I 


[HATCH  Chickens |j  steamj- 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

SimpU.  Perfect.  Setf- Regulat- 
ing. Thousand,  in  successful 
oueration.  I.owe-t  priced 
flrst-cla.*  Hatcher  nude. 
tiEO.  II.  STAHL. 
114  toiaa  S.  6th  ft.  Qnlnev.nl. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  our  new 
64  page  book  giving  the  easiest  and 
'best  methods  of  exterminating  all 
kinds  of  insects  and  vermin.  Also  full 
information  for  treatment  of  diseases 
of  poultry  and  stock.  Take  the  agency 
for  our  goods,  and  make  €100  extra 
I  this  season.   They  are  needed  every- 
where,  in  the  household,  garden, 
poultry  yard  and  stables.  Pamphlets 
and  circulars  free.   GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Exeter,  Neb. 

or  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  2 


Of  all  the  talk 


write  to  us.  Catalogue  ^ 
on  rec'pt  5c.     address  i5 
MA  KILL  A  INCUBATOR  i5 
CO.  MAIULLA,  N.  T.  S 


Our  only  "1  ~We  ship  a  machine  that 

arp-umrni  f  wl'!?lve  satisfaction 
argument  j  or  it  is  not  a  saje-  jS 

WANT  TO  SUCCEED? 

Then  use  the  NEW  STYLE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS, 

they  succeed  where  others  tail. 
This  due  to  their  new  system  of 
ventilation;  new  method  of  sen- 
eratinRmoisture;andthe  positive 
action  of  the  new  self  regulator. 
Sold  under  positive  (ruaranty. 
_^  All  about  these  and  other  thinin 
I  forpoultrymeninournew  cata- 
\  "~ — — —^3^*  lo&ae  and  Book  on  Poultry, 
nec  MmucY  ..,5?n«~  6c^s  in  stamps.  Address. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  61   QES  MOINES,  IA. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING 
Heavy  Laying  Strains 

....OF.... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

S2.00  for  13.  White  Leghorns,  $1.1)0  for 
13.    Pekin  Ducks,  SI  .00  for  !).  Order 

Bronze  Turkeys  ffiEaS?"1 

Seud  2-cent  stamp  for  circular  of  fow  ls 
and  Jersey  cattle. 

F.  E.  DAWLEY,  Box  O,  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y. 


LAND 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  oopj  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

F.\  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  ST  1* PITIES.  Valuable 
bookou  Bcr*  given  FKEK  to  each  ooe  wbo  men- 
tions this  paper.      THE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


B 


0TTERTA1L  COUNTY  T';;;.u-;;,'- 

County  in  Minnesota  <  known  as  the  Park 
Region).  Oue  half  in  rich, rolling  prairie  : 
balance  timber  land  and  line  lakes.  Water  pure; 
crops  never  fail :  .v.'.'  school  districts  Land  for  gale  on 
Crop  Payment  Plan  or  on  Railroad  Terms.  Write 
fur  pamphlet, uiup>  and  terms.  Lake  &  Lowry ,  Land 
Agents,  Pergui  Fall*,  Mint.  ( Mention  this  paper.l  j 
Mention  this  paper. 

rnnQ  OHEA^.    Special  Omn  catalog  rfjrr 

C.UUO  OakhiMPoultryYards.PlatteviUe.Wis.  ■  "C-L 

C  I  fin  an  acre  can  only  be  made  from  one  source— 
0  I  UU  poultry.  Perhaps  you  may  smile  but  try  keeping 
hens  BXQ0T.  Told^only  in  PoultryKeeper.oOcayr.  Sample 
free.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.  Box  6  Parkesburg.Pa 


BERK6HTBE,  Cheater  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.  J ersey,  Quernsey  &  Hoi* 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheen,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
v   and  House  Dogs,  Catalogue. 
OGhrartville,  Chester  Co.,  Pet' 


_QUAKTKK  OF  CEXTCRY  OLD. 

FAY'S  MANILLA 

ROOFING 


C|5|5G»f01  HATCHING,  CHEAP.  T-arpest  Pmiltrv 
kUUw       Stock  i  l-il.c  runsovauli-:  every  thill): 


Not  affected 
by  gases. 


Jm  t  as  rrpreycuU'fhyour  interests  are  liu 
Interest;.  Send  i.  ts.  r<n  <.ur  tine  Illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue,  it  tells  ail.  Addr.  C  U  t>HOKJUkKU,Krte]x>rt,Ill. 


VnilP  II CIIC  ore  lousy  unless  you  do 

lUUn  nUIIO  nornething  to  prevent. 
One  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 

them  clean  nnd  comfortable.  It's  a  disin- 
fectnnt  innect  powder  for  poultry  verniia. 
etc.  Hook  free.  Sumple  10c.  1110  ozs.  azpr.  $L 
D.  J.  LAMBERT. Box  008  Apoonaug,  R.  I. 

Mention  this  paper. 


sK.  WATER  PROOF, 

No  HI  ST  nor  ItATTI.E.  Ontlhti*  nn  or  fr..n 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  I'lasit  r  on  walln. 
Water  I'rool  Slicalliins  of  name  material,  the 
beat  A  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc 
The  FAY  MAXILLA  B00F1.NG  CO.,  CAMO£K,  >.  J. 

LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  TireM.  Any  site  and 
wjdtli  of  tire  wanted.    Ilubn  to  tit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
E.lll'IKE  .MFC;.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  q 
A  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play. 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple-tree 
He  lies  and.  dreams  of  the  things  to  be ; 
Of  battles  fought  and  of  victories  won. 
Of  wrongs  overthrown  and  of  great  deeds  done. 
Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
It's  oh  for  the  toil  the  livelong  day! 
But  it  mattered  not  to  the  soul  aflame 
With  a  love  for  riches  and  power  and  fame ! 
On,  0  man  !  while  the  sun  is  high— 
On  to  the  certain  joys  that  lie 
Yonder  where  blazeth  the  noon  of  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day; 
Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done. 
Hie  battles  fought  and  his  victories  won— 
The  old-time  honesty  and  truth. 
The  trustfulness  and  the  friends  of  youth. 
Home  and  mother— where  are  they? 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

—Eugene  Field. 


PHIL  KENT'S  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  MILLER  PURVIS. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

■  hile  Phil  Keut  was  work- 
ing out  the  problem  he 
bad  set  himself  to  solve, 
Frank  Meade  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  He  found 
storekeeping  a  pleasant 
business  as  long  as  the 
work  could  be  done  by 
proxy.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  older  customers 
of  the  store  dropped  off 
after  awhile,  but  Frank 
did  not  iniss  them,  as 
he  left  details  to  his 
clerk  as  much  as  possible.  Those  who  left 
were  among  the  older  people,  and  when  the 
clerk  called  Frank's  attention  to  their  defec- 
tion he  explained  that  some  of  them  had  said 
t Ij:it  .  there  was  too  much  noise  about  the 
stot|»;:^d  "too  many  loafers  sitting  around  to 
suit  them.  He  said  Snapp  had  never  allowed 
young  men  and  boys  to  gather  at  the  store 
and  gossip,  but  had  discouraged  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  had  prided  himself  on  the 
quiet  and  good  order  that  he  preserved. 

"That's  just  an  excuse,"  said  Frank:  "why, 
over  at  Farmdale  Jake  Long's  store  is  al- 
ways full  of  idlers,  and  he  has  grown  rich 
in  business  there.  You  must  be  friendly 
with  people  and  treat  them  decently  or  you 
can't  do  business  with  them.  For  every  one 
of  the  old  fogies  who  leaves  us  we  get  three 
younger  fellows  whose  trade  is  worth  more, 
and  we're  not  losing  anything.  We  have 
more  people  coming  in  and  out  than  any 
other  store  in  town,  any  day  in  the  week." 

"I  know  that."  replied  the  clerk,  "but  some 
of  the  people  who  are  leaving  us  are  our 
best  cash  customers,  and  I  don't  know  but 
Snapp  was  right,  though  I  sometimes  thought 
he  was  a  little  too  strict." 

The  clerk  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Snapp 
on  busy  days  and  at  such  times  as  he  needed 
help  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  picked  up 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  when 
Frank  got  the  store  Snapp  had  recommended 
the  young  man  to  Frank,  who  had  hired  him 
temporarily  at  first,  and  then  permanently, 
and  finding  him  an  adept  at  the  business,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  store  was  left  very 
much  of  the  time  in  his  charge. 

Money  came  in  very  rapidly,  it  seemed  to 
Frank,  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  handle  much  of  it  in  his  father's  time,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  grow- 
ing rich.  His  wife  established  herself  as  the 
leader  of  a  set  of  young  people,  and  began 
to  take  advantage  of  social  opportunities 
opened  to  her. 

Once  or  twice  when  bills  fell  due,  and 
Frank  had  not  the  money  to  meet  them 
promptly,  his  city  creditors  had  told  him 
not  to  mind  it.  as  they  were  in  no  hurry. 
They  had  examined  into  his  circumstances, 
and  knew  that  he  had  a  farm  that  was  only 
mortgaged  to  one  fourth  its  value,  and  his 
credit  was  rated  good  accordingly. 

The  temptation  to  idleness  and  pleasure 
was  greater  than  Frank  could  withstand, 
and  in  the  end  he  was  rarely  to  be  found 
at  his  place  of  business.  There  was  no  out- 
ing that  he  and  his  wife  did  not  attend,  and 
on  every  occasion  they  were  the  leaders  in 
display  and  extravagance. 

The  other  business  men  of  the  t.own  were 
not  ignorant  of  his  actions,  but  it  was  not  to 
their  interest  to  warn  him  of  the  end  he  was 
approaching.  Instead  of  doing  this  they 
quietly  repeated  to  their  friends  and  cus- 
tomers what  he  was.  doing,  and  these  in  turn 
talked  about!  it  to  others,  until  it  soon  be- 
came well  known  that  Frank  Meade  and 
his  wife  jvere  going  at  a  pace  that  could 
not  last. 


As  the  summer  advanced  Frank  felt  less 
and  less  the  obligations  of  business,  not  be- 
cause of  any  recklessness  as  to  consequences, 
but  because  he  had  never  had  a  business 
training.  His  father  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  induct  him  into  any  of  tin' 
secrets  the  knowledge  of  which  might  have 
arrested  his  downward  career  before  the 
final  disaster  overtook  him. 

Without  giving  the  matter  serious  atten- 
tion, he  had  vaguely  thought  that  the  man 
who  sells  goods  must  make  his  money  very 
easily  and  rapidly.  To  him  the  selling  of 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  day  seemed 
like  a  large  business,  and  he  rarely  stopped 
to  think  that  if  he  spent  more  than  his  per- 
centage of  profit  he  must  fall  behind  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

His  clerk  was  a  conscientious  young  fellow, 
or  the  end  might  have  been  hastened.  This 
young  man  tried  earnestly  to  keep  the  pat- 
ronage up  to  the  highest  poiut,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  more  than  once 
tried  to  debate  the  matter  with  his  em- 
ployer. 

Frank  would  listen  to  him  without  remark, 
and  then  put  o£E  the  consideration  of  the 
question  by  saying,  "You  are  all  right,  Char- 
lie, and  mean  well,  but  you  need  not  worry 
over  these  things.  I  furnish  the  money  and 
you  get  your  pay  regularly.  I  never  had 
much  of  a  good  time  in  my  life,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  a  vacation  for  the  first  year, 
and  then  settle  down." 

So  things  went  on  through  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  into  the  autumn.     Frank's  credit 


with  the  courts  would  shut  him  off  with  the 
legal  rate. 

"Very  well."  said  Frauk,  preparing  to  go. 
"I  will  bring  in  a  friend  with  me  to  sign 
the  note." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  real  trouble  for 
Frank.  As  long  as  he  had  plenty  of  money 
he  had  plenty  of  friends,  but  now  that  he 
needed  money  he  found  that  it  was  hard  to 
get  cue  to  go  his  security  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

He  tried  oue  and  another,  and  finally  went 
to  Mr.  Snapp.  of  whom  he  had  bought  the 
store. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  go  on  your  note, 
Meade,"  the  old  man  said,  kindly. 

"Why  not?  Are  you  afraid  you  will  have 
it  to  pay?"  asked  Frank,  hotly. 

"That  is  not  the  question  with  me,"  replied 
Snapp.  "I  might  have  it  to  pay  and  I  might 
not.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Meade,  that 
you  have  not  attended  to  business  in  a 
business  way,  or  you  would  have  no  need 
to  borrow  money.  I  sold  you  the  store  with 
a  good  trade,  and  while  it  may  have  fallen 
off  some,  as  often  happens  when  one  man 
who  has  done  business  for  a  good  many 
years  sells  to  another,  you  ought  to  have 
picked  up  enough  more  trade  to  have  made 
it  even.  I  increased  my  trade  from  the  time 
I  began  until  I  sold  to  you,  but  I  attended  to 
business  instead  of  leaving  it  to  a  clerk. 
Your  clerk  is  all  right,  but  no  man  can  be 
successful  in  any  business  if  he  does  not 
attend  to  it  himself.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
business.    The  merchant  who  leaves  his  busi- 


Presently  she  emerged,  holding  a  package  in  her  hand. 


was  good  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the 
wholesale  men  knew  that  they  were  not 
imperiling  their  interests  in  any  way  by 
giving  him  credit  up  to  the  limit. 

That  limit  they  had  fixed  far  enough  with- 
in Frank's  resources  to  make  themselves 
perfectly  secure,  and  one  day  in  October  he 
got  a  letter  from  a  firm  with  which  he  had 
been  doing  business  that  was  very  much 
different  in  tone  from  anything  that  he  had 
ever  received  from  them. 

This  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  cour- 
teous language,  but  it  made  plain  the  fact 
that  the  amount  he  owed  the  firm  was  needed 
very  badly,  and  they  hoped  he  would  find  it 
perfectly  convenient  to  give  it  his  immediate 
attention. 

The  letter  nettled  Frank  not  a  little,  and 
as  he  had  not  the  money  to  meet  the  account, 
he  applied  to  the  local  bank  for  the  amount. 

"I  presume  you  want  to  give  personal  se- 
curity," said  the  banker,  suavely,  when 
Frank  stated  his  wishes. 

"I  suppose  my  name  is  good  enough  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars,"  said  Frank. 

"Certainly  it  is,"  assented  the  banker; 
"but  you  know  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  we 
must  protect  our  depositors  in  the  event 
anything  happened  to  you." 

"Would  not  my  estate  be  able  to  pay  the 
amount?"  asked  Frank. 

"Without  doubt,"  was  the  smooth  reply: 
"but  such  things  must  go  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  law,  and  the  law's  delays  are  fre- 
quently very  long  drawn  out." 

The  truth  was  that  the  banker  was  in  the 
habit  of  charging  large  interest  on  short 
loans,  and  he  knew  that  any  complication 


ness  to  his  clerks  while  he  spends  his  time 
in  pleasure,  or  the  farmer  who  leaves  the 
hired  man  to  plow  while  he  idles  in  town 
day  after  day,  will  both  fail  in  the  end.  I 
hope  you  will  tide  over  this  little  difficulty, 
but  I  cannot  help  you,  as  I  made  it  a  rule 
of  my  life  never  to  go  security  for  any  man. 
and  never  to  ask  a  similar  favor." 

"It's  a  mere  matter  of  form,"  said  Frank, 
uneasily,  "and  I  thought  you  would  not 
object." 

"Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  signing 
a  note  for  a  friend  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form."  replied  Mr.  Snapp,  "and  the  man 
who  begins  doing  this  does  not  know  where 
he  will  find  himself  in  the  end." 

Keeping  store  did  not  appear  in  the  same 
bright  light  to  Frank  that  evening  as  he 
went  back  to  his  store  that  it  had  before  he 
j  began   it.     He  began  to  see  that  he  had 
j  made  a  mistake,  and  like  most  men  who 
]  make  this  discovery  he  was  inclined  to  blame 
his  wife. 

"Write  a  letter  to  those  fellows,  and  tell 
them  we'll  attend  to  their  matter  in  a  day 
or  two,"  he  said  to  his  clerk.  "I'll  look 
around  and  get  the  money  for  them." 

As  he  went  home  he  cast  about  in  his 
mind  for  means  to  raise  the  desired  amount, 
but  could  not  think  of  a  place  where  he  could 
get  it. 

The  next  morning  the  matter  did  not  seem 
of  such  great  importance,  and  he  went  on  a 
nutting  excursion  with  a  lot  of  young  folks, 
and  by  the  next  day  he  had  ceased  to  think 
of  it,  except  for  an  uneasy  feeling  when  for 
a  moment  it  came  to  his  mind. 

A  week  passed,  and  he  received  a  letter 


from  his  creditors  saying  that  they  ,had 
drawn  on  him  through  the  local  bank  for  the 
amount,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would 
protect  the  draft. 

Frank  made  another  effort  to  secure  the 
money  to  meet  the  draft,  but  failed.  He 
had  not  the  business  training  to  understand 
what  a  serious  matter  it  was  to  let  a  draft 
go  to  protest,  and  when  a  bank  clerk  came 
in  with  it  (he  next  day  he  told  him  to  let  it 
go  back. 

"They  failed  to  pin  a  'no  protest'  on  the 
draft,"  explained  the  clerk,  and  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  Tje  compelled  to  let  it  go  to  pro- 
test." 

"Well,  let  it  go,"  exclaimed  Frank,  angrily. 
"I  guess  I  can  stand  it.  If  they  hadn't  been 
in  such  a  hurry  for  their  money  they 
wouldn't  have  needed  to  draw  on  me." 

As  this  was  a  matter  that  did  not  interest 
the  embryo  banker  he  departed,  and  the 
draft  went  to  protest.  With  this  protest 
Frank's  credit  rating  with  the  commercial 
ageueies  went  to  pieces,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  creditors  were  all  after  him. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  happens  that  I  am  so 
short  of  money  just  now."  he  said  to  his 
clerk  one  morning,  after  the  clamor  for  pay- 
ment from  his  creditors  had  become  so  in- 
sistent that  it  interfered  with  his  sleep  at 
night  and  his  peace  of  mind  during  the  day. 

"You  have  spent  more  than  your  profits 
during  the  year."  said  the  clerk. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"From  my  books,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"Let  me  see  them." 

Frank  had  never  paid  much  attention  to 
the  books  kept  by  the  clerk,  and  had  only 
a  misty  idea  of  bookkeeping,  for  his  father 
had  thought  this  one  of  the  things  not  neces- 
sary on  the  farm,  and  when  the  clerk  showed 
him  that  he  had  spent  far  and  away  more 
than  he  had  earned  during  the  year  he  was 
astonished. 

"Money  always  seemed  plenty."  he  said; 
"how  did  it  happen?" 

Then  the  clerk  showed  him  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  bookkeeping,  and  he  began  to 
see  that  the  storekeeper,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  must  look  to  his  expenses  if  he  would 
succeed. 

For  a  week  or  two  Frank  felt  that  his  time 
of  trouble  had  come,  and  that  ruin  was  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  Then  Snapp  came  to 
him  with  a  proposition.  He  would  take  back 
the  store,  with  the  building,  and  advance 
Frank  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts  if  they 
exceeded  the  store  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
add  the  amount  to  the  mortgage  he  already 
held  on  his  farm. 

Frank  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  accept 
anything  at  this  time,  and  in  the  end  found 
that  he  would  have  something  left  after  he 
had  discharged  his  debts,  and  that  instead  of 
adding  to  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  it  might 
be  reduced  to  $2,000. 

As  the  result  of  a  year's  business  he  found 
himself  with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  and 
back  at  the  place  where  he  begun.  It  was 
a  bitter  lesson  to  him.  and  the  pride  of  him 
and  his  wife  received  a  terrible  shock;  but  it 
was  the  best  they  could  do.  and  both  of  them 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible,  and 
went  back  to  the  farm  to  begin  life  over 
again,  carrying  the  additional  weight  of 
debt  that  they  had  accumulated. 

Their  year  of  pleasure  had  been  a  costly 
one,  and  it  left  them  nothing  but  vain  re- 
grets, which  spoiled  the  memory  of  the  pleas- 
ures they  had  enjoyed. 


Chapter  X. 
As  Phil  Kent  entered  the  house  after  hear- 
ing from  Sim  Hall  that  Squire  Dumas  had 
made  an  assignment  he  could  not  conceal 
from  his  sister  the  trouble  that  was  weigh- 
ing him  down.  He  was  as  ready  to  give  up 
the  fight  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  a  place  where  he 
would  be  able  to  borrow  ,the  amount  he 
needed. 

Besides  this,  his  pride  was  dreadfully  hurt 
to  think  that  he  had  failed  so  soon.  He 
lingered  at  the  door  to  take  a  look  at  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  the  asters,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  zinnias  in  the  yard.  The  red  glow 
of  the  sinking  sun  shone  on  the  crimson 
cheeks  of  the  apples  that  weighted  down  a 
tree  in  the  orchard,  and  the  three  cows 
watched  him  lazily  as  they  chewed  their 
cuds  at  the  gate  of  the  pasture. 

He  must  lose  all  these  things,  he  thought, 
for  just  at  that  moment  It  seemed  to  him 
that  ruin  was  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
threatening  him  with  instant  financial  de- 
struction. Finally  he  entered  the  house,  and 
in  an  instant  Kate  had  detected  in  his  looks 
symptoms  of  trouble  of  some  kind. 

"What  is  it.  dear?"  she  said,  coming  up  to 
him. 

"What  is  what?" 

"The  trouble  you  are  in?" 

"It  is  nothing  alarming."  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness.  "We'll  come  out 
all  right  in  the  end." 

"Now,  Phil,  don't  try  to  fool  me,"  said 
Kate,  slipping  a  band  nnder  his  arm.  "I 
know  that  you  are  in  trouble,  and  you  must 
tell  me  just  what  it  is." 

"It's  about  the  payment."  said  Phil,  des- 
perately. "It's  due  to-morrow,  and  I  haven't 
money  enough  to  meet  it.  I  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you  by  giving  you  the  canceled  note, 
and  when  I  found  I  hadn't  enough  to  make 
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tin-  payment  I  concluded  to  borrow  the  re- 
mainder from  Squire  Dumas,  who.  you  know, 
promised  to  lend  me  money  if  I  needed  it: 
but  when  I  started  to  see  him  Sim  Hall  came 
along  ami  told  me  the  squire  had  jusi  made 
an  assignment." 

As  Phil  proceeded,  talking  hurriedly,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  get  through  with  the  worst  of 
it.  a  slow  smile  dimpled  Kate's  face.  Then 
a  sorrowful  look  eaine  to.  it.  and  she  said: 

'Toor  old  Squire  Dumas!  It  will  be  hard 
on  him,  won't  if." 

"I  presume  it  will,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  pretty  hard  on  us.  too.  I  know  I  am  tak- 
ing a  seltish  view  of  it.  and.  of  course.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  squire,  ami  all  that,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  understand  that  we  are  in  a 
serious  situation  ourselves.*' 

"Wait  a  minute."  was  Kate's  reply,  as  she 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  her  bedroom, 
ninch  to  Phil's  astonishment.  Presently  she 
emerged,  holding  a  package  in  her  hand. 

"How  much  do  you  lack  to  make  your  pay- 
ment?" she  asked. 

"To  be  exact.  I  lack  just  ninety-eight  dol- 
lars and  twenty-three  cents,"  answered  Phil, 
with  a  desperate  sense  of  humor. 

"I  think."  said  Kate,  deliberately  unrolling 
the  package,  "that  you  should  have  told  me 
about  this  a  long  time  ago.  It  isn't  fair  to 
me.  as  a  half  owner  of  this  farm,  to  keep 
me  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  our 
finances.'' 

••I  know  it  isn't."  Phil  said,  penitently, 
"hut  I  wanted  to  surprise  you." 

"I  must  say  you  succeeded,"  said  Kate. 

"It  saved  you  from  worrying  over  it,  at 
least,"  was  Phil's  defense,  "and  that  was 
so  much  gained." 

"You  want  to  worry  for  the  whole  family, 
do  you?"  asked  Kate,  finally  taking  the  paper 
from  the  package  in  her  hands,  and  calmly 
smoothing  out  a  roll  of  bank-notes. 

Phil  watched  the  bank-notes  in  dumb 
amazement  for  a  moment. 

"In  the  name  of  all  wonderful  things, 
where  did  you  get  that  roll  of  money?"  he 
asked. 

■  It  is  a  little  that  I  have  saved  from  my 
butter-and-egg  money,  and  what  I  sold  the 
chickens  and  garden-truck  for."  said  Kate. 
"You  see.  I  was  thinking  about  the  payment, 
and  wanted  to  surprise  you." 

"You  could  not  have  succeeded  better," 
said  Phil,  with  some  show  of  emotion,  going 
nver  to  his  sister  and  patting  her  brown 
hair  much  as  he  had  done  when  she  was  a 
little  girl. 

Phil  walked  around  the  room  for  a  minute 
or  two  just  to  work  off  the  exuberance  of 
feeling  that  made  it  impossible  to  sit  still. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  more  cows  and  more 
chickens  would  be  a  pretty  good  investment." 
he  said,  turning  aside  to  Kate.  "It  looks  to 
me  as  if  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  estimate 
when  I  said  they  would  serve  to  buy- 
flummery,  wasn't  it? — one  time  when  we 
were  talking  the  matter  over." 

"Flummery  was  the  word  you  used,"  said 
Kate,  "and  I  resolved  then  to  teach  you  a 
lesson.  You  are  like  a  great  many  other 
men  who  know  a  vast  deal  more  than  any 
woman  could  possibly  accumulate  in  the  way 
of  information.  You  think  cows  and  chick- 
ens are  all  right  to  furnish  pin-money  with, 
and  furnish  the  women  with  'flummery.'  as 
you  call  it,  but  that  they  cost  about  as  much 
as  they  come  to." 

"Don't  say  another  word,"  cried  Phil,  in 
mock  humility.  "I  surrender  without  condi- 
tions. You  may  have  a  dozen  cows  and  five 
hundred  chickens,  all  of  highest  lineage  and 
purest  blood,  if  you  want  them,  and  I  shall 
willingly  toil  early  and  late  to  furnish  them 
with  proper  food,  if  you  will  only  manage 
I  hem  as  well  as  you  have  the  stock  now  on 
hand.  I  shall  constitute  you  general  man- 
ager and  master  of  the  exchequer  from  this 
•late." 

•Not  quite  that.  Phil."  said  Kate,  "but  I 
do  think  that  we  shall  get  along  much  easier 
if  we  will  only  pay  more  attention  to  the 
things  for  which  there  is  a  good  market, 
such  as  butler  and  eggs,  and  less  to  the  big 
crops,  for  which  there  is  a  slow  demand." 

"Spoken  like  a  true  student  of  the  sit- 
uation." said  Phil.  "Prom  this  day  we  are 
going  l<>  begin  diversified  farming,  which 
includes  cows  ami  chickens,  and  everything 
else  that  other  people  neglect." 

That  night  Phil  slept  sweetly,  for  his  first 
difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and  the  way 
opened  fur  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
of  successful  farming. 

The  next  morning  Phil  and  Kate  drove 
oyer  to  lilverslde  to  pay  the  note,  and  at 
the  court-house  they  met  Squire  Dumas,  with 
I  he  wrinkles  ou  his  forehead  seeming  deeper 
than  ever. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  your  trouble,  squire," 
said  Phil,  shaking  hands  with  him,  "and  am 
only  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  help 
you." 

"Thank  you."  answered  the  squire.  "I  may 
have  to  ciln  on  yon  fo  go  over  the  books  witli 
me,  as  1  am.  not  very  good  at  bookkeeping 
myself,  and  would  be  glad  of  help." 

"How  much  are  you  involved?"  asked  Phil. 

"Not  a  cent,"  answered  the  Squire,  much 
to  Phil's  surprise.  "I  lent  him  a  little  money 
not  long  ago.  but  1  got  a  hint  where  it  was 
going  to.  a*nd  got  out  of  It  safe  and  sound, 
and  didn't  lose  a  dollar." 

"I  fail  to  understand  you."  said  Phil,  with 


a  perplexed  look.  '•Sim  Hall  told  me  lust 
night  I  hat  you  had  made  an  assignment,  and 
now  you  tell  me  that  you  haven't  lost  a  dol- 
lar.   I  am  a  little  lost,  I  think." 

"That  Sim  Hall  is  a  regular  old  gossip." 
exclaimed  the  squire,  in  disgust.  "Come  to 
think  it  over,  he  was  in  the  store  last  night 
when  I  was  talking  with  Jake  hong.  It's 
Jake  who  has*  made  the  assignment,  ami  I 
am  the  assignee,  and  have  just  come  over  to 
get  the  matter  in  shape." 

"Jake  hong  is  the  last  man  whom  I  would 
have  guessed  as  being  in  financial  straits." 
said  Phil.    "How  dill  it  happen?" 

"Oh.  it's  the  same  old  story."  answered  the 
squire.  "He  wanted  to  make  haste  to  get 
rich,  and  invested  in  some  wild-cat  mines, 
and  began  speculating  in  wheat  through  a 
broker  on  the  Chicago  board  of  trade,  ami 
finally  got  desperate  over  some  losses,  and 
like  every  one  else  who  tries  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  he  lost  what  he  had." 

"I'm  sorry  for  Jake."  said  Phil,  "though 
I  never  thought  very  much  of  his  way  of 
doing  business." 

"He  will  be  a  good  example  for  us  older 
chaps,  as  Prank  Meade  has  been  for  young 
men.  Prank's  moving  back  to  his  farm  to- 
day two  thousand  dollars  poorer  than  he  was 
when  he  left  it.  How  are  you  getting 
along?" 

"I'm  feeling  encouraged."  answered  Phil. 
"I'm  over  here  to-day  to  pay  off  the  first 
note  on  my  farm,  and  I  think  Kate  and  I 
will  get  through  all  right  now.  though  I  felt 
rather  blue  last  night  when  I  heard  you 
were  broke  up."  And  he  proceeded  to  re- 
late the  story  of  his  discouragement,  and 
how  Kate  came  to  his  help. 

"You  are  on  the  right  road."  my  boy,"  ex- 
claimed the  squire,  heartily,  "and  if  you 
keep  on  you'll  succeed.  You've  made  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  improvement  in  the  looks  of  the 
Pearson  place  already,  and  it  would  sell  for 
much  more  to-day  than  it  would  when  you 
bought  it.  I  predict  that  you'll  die  rich— 
if  you  live  long  enough." 

My  story  is  ended.  I  might  tell  you  of 
Phil's  struggles,  and  some  of  the  lessons  he 
learned  before  he  had  the  farm  paid  for.  but 
it  is  needless  to  do  so.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  paid  for  it  without  further  help  than 
Kate's  cows  and  chickens,  and  after  this 
was  done  continued  to  improve  the  farm  until 
now  it  is  one  of  the  show-places  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  people  who  read  the  farm 
papers  have  heard  of  Phil  Kent,  though  not 
by  the  name  I  have  given  him. 

Frank  Meade  struggled  along  with  his  bur- 
den of  debt  for  three  or  four  years,  and  at 
last,  through  Phil's  advice,  he  sold  half  his 
farm  to  the  railway  conductor,  Mr.  hittle. 
and  that  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  now- 
successful  farmers,  happy  and  contented. 

Jake  hong  saved  enough  from  the  wreck 
to  begin  life  again  in  a  small  way.  but  his 
old  business  tact  has  deserted  him  to  some 
extent,  and  he  will  never  reach  the  place  he 
once  occupied. 

Dan  Collins  is  growing  old  cheerfully,  and 
is  now  Phil's  right-hand  man.  and  imagines 
that  he  is  of  great  help  about  the  farm, 
where  he  works  industriously  among  the 
strawberry -beds  or  in  the  berry-patches  and 
orchard,  or  helps  Kate  with  the  chickens. 

The  good  effect  of  Phil's  modern  methods 
have  not  been  lost  ou  the  neighborhood. 
First  his  nearest  neighbors  began  to  improve 
in  their  way  of  managing  their  farms,  and 
from  them  the  good  work  spread  until  in 
every  direction  the  farms  were  made  more 
tidy  and  orderly,  and  more  attention  was 
given  to  planting  and  cultivating  the  crops, 
until  now  there  is  not  a  prettier  farming 
neighborhood  in  all  the  land  than  that  which 
lies  about  the  village  of  Farmdale. 

i'hil  Kent's  experiment  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, for  he  not  only  made  a  home  for  him- 
self under  adverse  circumstances,  but  he 
taught  his  neighbors  that  farming  can  be 
made  to  pay,  ami  in  the  end  they  came  to 
believe  the  truth  of  George  Washington's 
saying.  "Farming  is  the  noblest  industry  in 
which  man  can  engage." 

the  BIND. 


BERRIE  S  IMPROMPTU  DINNER. 

BT  LIZZIE  CLARK  ItAUDV. 

•The  very  good  hold:  Joel  Simpkins.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what  won't 
happen  next  time?  Berrie!  Berrie!  cotuo 
down  here  this  inbuilt!" 

The  small  boy  who  had  brought  the  mail 
from  the  little  town  six  miles  away  on  the 
Kansas  prairie  had  gone  whistling  down  the 
road,  ami  Mrs.  Simpkins  held  the  open  letter 

in  her  hand,  with  a  look  of  consternation  on 

her  motherly  face. 

"What  is  it.  Prudence?  What  has  hap- 
pened now?  Though  nothln'  couldn't  happen 
to  make  things  tiny  worse  than  they  are 
Jest  at  present." 

The  sound  of  a  light  footfall  on  the  stair, 
anil  a  slender,  llower-faced  girl  with  long- 
hished  brown  eyes,  and  a  crop  of  dark, 
wavy  hair  gathered  in  a  knot  al  the  back 
of  her  shapely  bead.  Stepped  illtO  the  room. 

"What  is  It.  auntie?"  she  questioned, 
glancing  from  the  open  letter  to  her  aunt's 
troubled  face. 

Aunt  Prne  adjusted  her  glasses. 


"I  want  you  to  hear  this.  Bornice  Blaine, 
and  then  tell  me.  if  you  can.  what  be  we 
goiu'  to  do?"    Then  she  read,  slowly: 

Mr  Dear  Ai.vt  Parr.:— I  shall  he  passing  through 
l.ogan  on  the  eighteenth,  and  I  mean  to  stop  over  and 
take  dinner  with  you  and  Uncle  Joel.  My  appetite  is 
something  wonderful,  hut  if  your  pumpkin  pie  and 
plum  pudding  are  what  they  were  in  days  lang  syne, 
yon  will  need  to  have  a  good  supply  on  hand.  Can 
only  stop  over  one  train.   Business  trip  to  Denver. 

Yours  lovingly. 

Hnai  CoritTNKV. 

"Hugh!  Hugh  Courtney  QOinin'  to  see  us: 
The  land  sake.  Prudence!  woji't  you  be  glad 
to  see  a  face  from  old  York  state  Onw 
more?"  And  T'ncle  Joel  carefully  moved  his  j 
rheumatic  limb  to  an  easier  position,  and 
settled  back  in  his  comfortable  easy-chair. 

••Now.  Berrie,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that 
ain't  jesr  for  all  the  world  like  a  man. 
He'll  be  glad  to  see  Hugh,  and  so  shall  I. 
bless  his  dear  heart!  And  that's  all  he 
thinks  or  cares,  and  here  we  be  taken  by  j 
surprise,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  mortal  ! 
lives,  Berrie,  without  a  single,  solitary  thing 
in  the  house  to  eat  but  pork,  potatoes  and 
flour.  What  shall  we  do.  Herrie?  I  shall  be 
mortified  to  death,  I  know  I  shall." 

Berrie  smiled  reassuringly  over  at  Uncle 
Joel,  and  then  asked: 

"And  who  is  this  wonderful  Hugh  Court-  I 
ney  that  his  coming  should  upset  you  so  j 
much,  auntie?" 

"He's  your  Uncle  Joel's  sister's  son.  She  j 
married  one  of  them  rich  Courtueys.  and  I 
lives  in  New  York  City.  They're  awfully 
high-toned.  When  Hugh  was  a  little  fellow 
he  used  to  come  out  and  stay  for  weeks  on 
the  farm.  He  was  a  fine  little  chap,  and  I 
set  great  store  by  him  then:  but  he's  a 
grown  man  now— must  be  about  twenty-five, 
and  most  likely  jest  as  stuck  up  as  the  rest 
of  them  Courtneys." 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  find  Hugh  Courtney 
stuck  up.  not  a  little  bit.  He  wa'n't  built 
that  way."  said  Uncle  Joel,  easily. 

"Well,  stuck  tip  or  not.  he'll  expect  some- 
thin'  to  eat.  He  don't  know  that  you're 
laid  up  with  rueumatiz  and  not  able  to  do 
a  hand's  turn,  nor't  I'm  jest  about  good  fer 
nothin'  with  this  pesky  sprained  wrist,  and 
t'ain't  no  ways  likely  he  knows  we've  had 
a  drought,  and  didn't  raise  a  livin'  thing  to 
eat.  Pumpkin  pie.  indeed!  I'd  admire  to 
know  where  the  pumpkin  was  to  come  from." 

"And  plum  pudding,  too.  auntie.  That's 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  we  are  six  miles 
from  a  raisin." 

"And  not  even  a  chicken.  Befrie.  I  sold 
the  last  one  yesterday,  because  we  had 
nothin'  to  feed  them." 

"Well.  well.  Prudence,  I  wouldn't  make 
sich  a  fuss:  jest  give  Hugh  the  best  we  have, 
an'  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right." 

Aunt  Prue  fairly  groaned. 

"And  have  your  sister's  folks  think  we're 
poorer'n- Job's  turkey?  That's  all  the  pride 
you've  got.  Joel  Simpkins." 

Berrie  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window. 


witli   a   little  pucker  between   the  straight 

black  brows. 

"Now.  auntie."  she  said,  brightly,  "just 
leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I  promise  that  your 
worthy  nephew  shall  have  a  dinner  tit  for 
a  king  or  a  congressman,  with  never  an 
inkling  of  the  oppressed  state  of  our  larder 
just  at  the  preset:!  time:  only  let  me  have  a 
little  time  to  meditate."  and  she  whisked 
out  of  the  door,  with  a  laugh. 

The  SiwpkiUS  were  really  well-to-do  people, 
but  a  season  of  unusual  disaster  had  reduced 
them  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  direst 
poverty.  They  were  childless,  and  when 
Mrs.  Simpkins'  brother,  a  minister,  had 
died,  leaving  his  motherless  daughter  alone 
in  tiie  world,  they  had  gladly  welcomed  her 
to  their  home  and  hearts.  Herrie  was  a 
graduate,  a  thorough  musician,  and  had  been 
her  father's  housekeeper  since  her  mother's 
death,  two  years  previous. 

The  change  had  been  a  strange  one  to 
her— from  an  eastern'  city  with  its  social 
privileges,  where  she  had  been  a  favorite 
in  society,  to  the  lonely  Kansas  farm— hut 
she  had  bravely  taken  up  life's  burden,  and 
for  the  past  year  she  had  taught  the  school 
in  the  Simpkins  district. 

"Behold  the  pumpkin  pie.  auntie!"  said 
Berrie  a  few  minutes  later,  holding  out  a 
pumpkin  about  as  large  as  a  billiard-ball. 
"It's  the  sole  and  only  one  on  the  farm,  and 
I've  had  it  hidden  away  in  the  empty  corn- 
crib  for  a  month,  and  here.  Uncle  Joel." 
showing  a  little  paper  sack,  "is  the  seed- 
beans:  they,  too.  shall  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  hospitality.  Now.  auntie,  let's  take 
an  inventory.  Here  is  molasses,  dried  apples 
and  half  a  dozen  crackers,  a  handful  of  cur- 
rants, and— yes.  renlly.  a  quart  of  cranber- 
ries. We  are  rich  indeed.  The  mince  pie 
and  plum  pudding  are  an  established  fact, 
auntie  mine." 

Aunt  Prue  looked  incredulous  as  Berrie 
darted  to  the  door  and  called.  "Johnnie. 
Johnnie  Brown!"  to  a  small  hoy  going  by 
with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  "are  you  going 
duck-hunting.  Johnnie?" 

"Yes.  Miss  Berrie:  they're  thicker'n  hair 
over  on  Turtle  lake  now." 

"Well.  Johnnie,  if  you  will  bring  me  a 
pair  of  ducks  this  evening  I'll  give  you  that 
copy  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  you  were  looking 
at  the  other  day." 

"All  right.  Miss  Berrie:  it's  a  bargain." 
said  the  delighted  Johnnie. 

Berrie  beamed  triumphant!  ou  her  rei- 
atives. 

"Fate  favors  the  valiant."  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. "Now  listen  to  your  prophetic  niece. 
To-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  the  train  .bearing, 
the  great  eastern  potentate  will  arrfye  at . 
hogan.  He  will  hire  a  conveyance,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  he  will  arrive  at  the  Simpkins 
residence,  to  be  received  by  his  respected 
aunt  and  uncle  in  the  .purple  and  fine  iinen 
of  former  days,  while  your  handmaiden  pre- 
pares the  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  kitchen. 
There  will  be  roast  duck  with  dressing — oh. 


A  Winter  Bath 
in  White  River 


WHAT  CAME  OF  BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  ICE 
IN  A  WISCONSIN  RIVER  IN  FEBRUARY 


From  the  Chronicle,  Chicago,  III. 


Five  years  ago  last  winter,  there  was 
considerable  commotion  on  the  banks  of 
the  White  River.  Wisconsin,  as  a  young 
man  named  E.  X.  Halleek,  had  broken 
through  the  ice,  and  was  for  some  moments 
lost  to  view.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Mr.  Halleek  came  in  sight  again, 
and  by  artistic  means  was  fished  from  the 
liuid  and  restored  to  society.  If  the  duck- 
ing had  been  all,  it  would  have  been  well, 
but  unfortunately  the  young  gentleman 
contracted  a  heavy  cold,  resulting  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  complicated  with  disease  of 
kidney  and  urinary  organs. 

"For  six  months,"  writes  Mr.  Halleek, 
"  I  was  laid  up,  and  not  able  to  do  anything. 
During  this  time  I  suffered  with  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  small  of  the  back,  and 
headache,  urination  was  frequent  and 
painful,  my  heart's  action  was  increased, 
and  I  had  aches  all  over  my  body,  and  was 
generally  used  up.  Then  I  was  able  to  go 
out,  but  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  for 
nearly  four  years  I  was  in  that  condition, 
and  expected  then  that  I  should  always  be 
disabled,  for  nothing  that  I  took  gave  me 
any  relief. 

"In  December,  1895, 1  read  an  advertise- 
ment about  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and 
on.speaking  of  it  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Derby,  she 
strongly  urged  that  I  should  take  them,  as  ] 
she  said  she  believed  they  would  cure  me.  I 
had  been  under  physicians'  care  for  over  i 
two  years,  but  as  they  did  me  no  good  I  did  j 
not  ask  their  advice  about  taking  these  pills, 
but  laid  in  a  supply  and  began  to  take  them. 
In  about  ten  days  I  began  to  experience 
substantial  relief,  and  continued  to  take 
them  for  four  months,  by  which  time  I  was  i 


cured.  The  first  benefit  I  obtained  was  a 
less  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  lessen- 
ing of  that  dreadful  pain  in  the  back,  which 
ceased  altogether  very  soon.  My  stomach 
became  comfortable,  and  my  heart's  action 
normal.  After  the  first  break  my  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  to-day  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
a  sound  man,  and  able  to  attend  to  my 
business  better  than  I  ever  could  before." 
(Signed)  E.  X.  Halleok. 

I,  E.  X.  Halleek,  do  hereby  certify,  that 
the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  me  is 
true.  E.  X.  Hai.leck. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 
Cook  County,  j 

I,  John  T.  Derby,  a  Xotary  Public  in  and 
for  the  County  and  State,  do  hereby  certify 
that  E.  X.  Halleek,  whose  name  is  signed 
to  the  foregoing  statement,  is  personally 
known  to  me,  and  that  he  did  in  my  pres- 
ence and  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord, 
sign  and  swear  to  the  same. 

[seal]   John  T.  Dekby,  XoUtri/  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that 
name  implies.  They  were  first  compounded 
as  a  prescription  and  used  as  such  in  gen- 
eral practice  by  an  emtnent  physician.  So 
great  was  their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company, "  Schenec- 
tady, X.  Y.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and 
the  public  are  cautioned  against  numerous 
imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  £2..T0,  and  may  be  had 
of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company. 
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my,  auntie!— roast  pork  and  cranberry  sauce, 
creamed  potatoes,  pumpkin  pie,  mock  mince 
pie  that  will  pass  for  the  real  article,  and 
plum  pudding  compounded  of  molasses,  dried 
apples  and  currants,  Parker  house  rolls,  and 
coffee  fit  for  the  gods.  Now,  as  the  edibles 
are  still  in  their  natural  state,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  at  once  assume  the  role  of  chef." 

Then  began  the  elaborate  preparations.  Ber- 
rie's  previous  experience  as  her  father's 
housekeeper  stood  her  in  hand  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  Uncle  Joel  and  Auut  Prue 
looked  on  in  doubtful  amazement,  and  as- 
sisted as  much  as  their  maimed  condition 
would  permit.  In  good  time  Johnnie  pre- 
sented himself  with  the  ducks,  and  became 
the  proud  possessor  of  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

Aant  Prue's  finest  table-linen  was  brought 
forth,  and  Berrie  added  a  few  pieces  of 
china  that  bad  been  her  mother's,  and  cut 
.  her  choicest  flowers  to  grace  the  occasion, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock,  as  Berrie  had  pre- 
dicted, a  stalwart,  broad-shouldered  young 
man  sprang  from  a  light  wagon  at  the  door, 
kissed  Aunt  Prue  on  both  cheeks,  and  shook 
Uncle  Joel  until  his  rheumatic  limbs  creaked 
in  agony. 

"When  he  was  seated  in  the  front  room, 
answering  a  perfect  fusilade  of  questions 
from  his  delighted  uncle.  Aunt  Prue  slipped 
out  to  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  Berrie,"  she  whispered,  "he's  just  as 
nice  as  he  can  be!  Has  a  sort  of  grand  way 
about  _him,  but  not  stuck-uppish  oue  bit. 
Now  skip  and  put  on  your  very  prettiest 
dress.    I'll  'tend  to  the  dinner." 

In  due  time  dinner  was  announced,  and  in 
the  dining-room  Hugh  was  introduced  to 
Berrie,  who  stood  by  the  table  in  a  pretty 
cream  gown,  a  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums 
iu  her  bodice,  and  a  little  flush  on  her 
smooth,  rounded  cheek,  looking  as  fresh  and 
dainty  as  though  a  blazing  cook-stove  and 
an  improvised  dinner  were  things  to  her 
unknown.  Hugh  Courtney  could  uot  conceal 
the  admiration  in  his  keen  blue  eyes.  He 
had  not  thought  to  find  so  sweet  and  gracious 
a  presence  in  the  home  of  good,  prosaic 
Uncle  Joel  and  Aunt  Prue. 

He  found  as  the  dinner  progressed  that 
Berrie,  aside  from  her  bright  and  intflligent 
pesonality.  was  not  lacking  in  social  graces; 
and  as  Berrie  decided  that  the  eastern  poten-" 
tate,  as  she  had  laughingly  styled  him,  was 
a  very  agreeable  young  man,  their  acquain- 
tance progressed  rapidly. 

The  dinner  was  pronounced  a  success.  The 
ducks  were  done  to  a  turn,  the  pumpkin  pie 
was  delicious,  the  mock  mince  rivaled  the 
real  article. 

"Aunt  Prue,"  said  her  nephew,  "I  used  to 
think  your  plum  puddings  beat  the  world, 
but  you  have  outdone  yourself  this  time." 

Aunt  Prue  answered  graciously,  and  the 
dimples  came  and  went  in  Berrie's  rounded 
cheeks  as  Uncle  Joel  actually  had  the  temer- 
ity to  wink  at  her  across  the  table. 

After  dinner  Berrie  played  for  Hngh  on 
her  piano— the  one  thing  she  had  clung  to 
when  she  migrated  West— and  then  they 
sang  some  duets  together,  while  the  elderly 
people  beamed  on  them  through  their  glasses. 
Then,  leaning  on  Hugh's  strong  arm.  Uncle 
Joel  hobbled  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  sun- 
burnt fields,  and  under  the  spice  of  his 
nephew's  genial  companionship  told  him  all 
about  the  late  drought,  poor  crops,  and  hard 
times  iu  general,  and  even  so  far  forgot 
Aunt  Prue's  injunctions  as  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  Berrie's  impromptu  dinner,  dis- 
closing the  true  inwardness  of  the  mince  pie 
and  plum  pudding,  and  even  how  the  ducks 
were  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe." 

"What  a  good  time  they  are  bavin'!"  said 
unsuspicious  Aunt  Prue,  as  she  heard  the 
two  men  laughing  together;  "and  Hugh  has 
grown  to  be  a  fine  man.  Don't  you  think  he 
is  nice,  Berrie?"  and  Berrie  assenredT 

All  too  soon  came  the  time  of  departure. 

"I  shall  write  when  I  get  to  Denver,"  said 
Hugh,  "and  on  my  way  home  I  mean  to  stop 
over,  and  stay  longer.  That  dinner,  auntie, 
has  only  whetted  my  appetite  for  more." 

"You  can  give  Berrie  credit  for  the  dinner. 
I  couldn't  do  much  with  my  lame  wrist," 
answered  Aunt  Prue.  discreetly. 

"Oh,  there's  not  much  credit  in  getting  a 
dinner  when  one  has  an  abundance  to  do 
with."  retorted  Berrie,  carelessly. 

Vnele  Joel  looked  anxiously  at  Hugh,  but 
that  young  man's  look  of  bland  innocence 
disarmed  his  fears,  and  after  a  lingering 
good-by  the  visitor  departed. 

A  letter  came  from  Denver,  but,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  addressed  to  Berrie.  Many  others 
followed  in  its  wake,  and  two  months  later 
when  Hugh  came  on,  and  stayed  two  weeks 
at  the  Simpkins  ranch,  he  seemed  to  require 
so  much  of  Berrie's  time  and  attention  that 
the  beft  of  the  cooking  fell  upon  Aunt  Prue, 
who  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Now  that  Uncle 
Joel  had  sold  a  lot  of  stock  to  good  advan- 
tage the  larder  was  overflowing  with  good 
things,  and  she  felt  that  Hugh  could  take 
a  fairly  good  report  of  their  condition  to  the 
folks  back  East. 

But  Aunt  Prue  and  Uncle  Joel  were  not 
blind  to  what  was  going  on  before  their 
very  eyes,  and  neither  of  them  was  in  the 
least  surprised  when,  six  months  later,  a 
wedding  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  Simp- 
kins  homestead  at  which  everything,  the 
mince  pie  and  plum  pudding  included,  was 
the  genuine  article. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  IRON. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  Tubal  Cain  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  iron  and  the  father  of  smiths; 
the  Egyptians  imputed  to  Hephaestus  the 
same  honor,  while  Pliny  mentions  it  having 
been  discovered  by  the  Daetyles  on  Mount 
Ida  after  the  forests  on  the  mountain-side 
had  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  this  about 
1431  years  B.  C.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  both 
mention  iron  in  their  scriptural  writings, 
the  latter  especially  mentioning  two  qual- 
ities of  the  metal,  calling  oue  "bright  iron," 
which  was  probably  steel.  Moses  mentions 
an  iron  furnace,  and  Job  speaks  of  it  as  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  earth. 

Thousands  of  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Egyptians  used  iron  iu 
making  sickles,  knives,  etc.  Sparta  first 
used  iron  for  money;  Britain  also  used  it  as 
a  medium  of  barter  and  exchange  prior  to 
the  conquest  by  the  Romans.  The  use  of 
steel  is  known  to  be  quite  ancient,  its  inven- 
tion being  ascribed  to  the  Chalyhes,  who  in 
ancient  times  lived  in  the  present  Batoom. 
The  Britains,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  used 
to  export  iron  to  Gaul,  and  after  the  Roman 
conqnest  the  conquerers  established  exten- 
sive smelting-works  which  existed  at  least 
as  late  as  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Iron  bars  were  demanded  by  William  the 
Conquerer  as  tribute  from  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester. In  1355  James  III.  forbade  the  ex- 
port of  iron  from  England,  and  in  1483  the 
importation  of  iron  articles  that  could  be 
made  at  home  was  forbidden.  Bar-iron  was 
"made  in  the  American  colonies  as  early  as 
1622.  The  tinning  of  iron  was  introduced 
from  Bohemia  iu  1681.  The  first  exper- 
iments in  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  coal 
were  tried  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  in  1820,  in 
France  two  years  earlier,  and  successfully  in 
Wales  in  1837. 

The  first  iron-works  in  America  were  estab- 
lished near  Jamestown.  Va.,  in  1619;  in  1622 
the  works  were  destroyed  and  the  workmen 
and  their  families  killed  by  the  Indians.  The 
next  attempt  was  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangus,  in  1648.  The  ore  used 
was  the  "bog"  variety,  still  found  in  abun- 
dance. At  these  famous  iron-works  Joseph 
Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith,  England, 
in  1652,  by. order  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  coined  the  first  historical  old 
"pine-tree  shillings."— Chicago  News. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Captain  Clark,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  has  issued  the  first  thor- 
ough report  ever  made  of  the  silk  industry 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  state  had  a  total  num- 
ber of  spindles,  all  kinds,  in  1S95,  557,412,  as 
against  348,432  in  1890,  an  increase  of  208,- 
980  spindles,  or  59  per  cent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  employees,  skilled  and  unskilled,  try 
1895  was  13,815,  as  against  9,330  in  1890,  an 
increase  of  4,485.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
wages  paid  out  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
.1895  was  $4,082,292.08,  as  against  $2,725,285 
paid  out  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  1890, 
a  per  capita  in  1S95  of  $295.50,  as  against 
$292.10  in  1S90.  This  is  exclusive  of  salary 
of  clerks,  salesmen  or  officers  or  members  of 
the  firm.  The  gross  value  of  the  product  for 
1895  was  $24,1S4,583.S4,  as  against  $19,357,- 
546  in  1890,  an  increase  of  $4,827,037.84,  or 
24.9  per  cent.  The  value  of  ribbons  and 
laces  manufactured  in  1895  was  in  round 
numbers  $2,500,000,  as  against  a  value  in 
1890  of  $1,195,231,  or  indicating  an  increase 
of  over  100  per  cent.  The  production  in 
yards  of  ribbon  alone  was  about  35,000,000. 
The  separation  of  dress  silks  and  other  broad 
goods  was  not  clearly  defined,  but  their  com- 
bined value  for  1895  was  $7,147,103,  as 
against  a  combined  value  in  1890  of  $4,575,- 
217. 

WEALTH. 

Wealth  is  a  blessing  when  properly  used, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  any  man  possessing  it 
can  by  no  possibility  be  held  against  him 
unless  he  came  by  it  through  dishonest  or 
fraudulent  means.  One  might  ask  with 
some  show  of  reason,  where  would  the  hos- 
pitals, the  infirmaries,  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions, the  halls  of  learning  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  great  interests  of  this  country 
be  had  they  not  been  endowed  and  assisted 
by  people  of  means'?  There  are  many  people 
in  this  country  to-day  who  owe  their  educa- 
tion and  training  largely  to  the  benevolence 
of  those  who  gave  of  their  substance  to  keep 
up  the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  American  people  are  gifted  with  a 
fair  average  of  good  sense,  and  while  they 
may  for  a  time  join  in  the  outcry  against 
the  capitalist,  as  such,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  come  back  to  their  normal,  rational  level 
and  look  upon  these  outbreaks  as  sensa- 
tional, injurious,  unjnst  and  wholly  un 
called  for. 


"The  nine  subscriptions  inclosed  are  only 
part  of  those  1  look  in  two  hours  to-day," 
writes  Rev  **r>c"  W.  Fitch,  of  Alameda 
county,  Calii.  referring  to  his  agency  for 

Faem  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Homh 
Co-mpaxion.  "Every  family  I  visited  gave 
Die  an  order.  The  introduction  of  your  high- 
class  literature  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
I  feel  to  be  a  praiseworthy  enterprise,  in 
whose  success,  self-interest  aside,  I  greatly 
rejoice." 
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MIDDLE  AGE. 

I  stood  on  the  level  hilltop. 
In  the  glowing  hour  of  noou: 

I  knew  my  faithful  shadow- 
Must  fall  behind  rue  soon. 

I  sighed,  as.  looking  backward, 

I  saw  ia  the  light  of  Truth 
So  little  but  vain  endeavor. 

And  the  barren  dreams  of  youth. 

There  were  broken  cups  of  promise; 

There  was  many  a  wasted  day; 
There  were  shrines  my  hands  had  builded 

To  gods  with  feet  of  clay. 

Then  I  wept  to  know  the  morning, 

With  all  its  blossoms  fair. 
Had  left  but  withered  thistles 

To  fill  the  noontide  air. 

—Margaret  Holmes  Bates. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Nuts. — Nuts  are  considered  by  many 
an  excellent  substitute  for  meat. 
Almonds,  hazelnuts,  etc.,  should 
be  blanched  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them.  Let  them  stand  rive 
minutes,  and  the  tough  brown  skin  can  be 
very  easily  rubbed  off.  Almost  any  one 
can  eat  nuts  if  they  take  a  little  salt  with 
them.  A  friend  of  mine  says  a  few  Eng- 
lish walnuts  will  relieve  her  of  an  attack 
of  indigestion.  A  very  pretty  dessert  is 
made  as  follows:.  Grate  a  cocoanut.  being 
careful  to  leave  the  brown  rind.  Heap  it 
in  a  glass  dish,  which  is  pretty  garnished 
with  green  leaves:  beat  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  fine  white  sugar  and  one  of  extract 
of  pineapple  or  orange,  then  beat  the 
whole  into  a  pint  of  cream.  Serve  as  a 
sauce  with  the  cocoanut. 

Scalloped  Potatoes.— Cut  into  little 
cubes  cold  boiled  potatoes  until  you  have 
about  a  quart.  Put  nearly  a  pint  of  milk 
into  a  saucepan,  with  a  tablespoouful  of 
butter,  and  when  it  boils,  thicken  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  wet  with  a  little  cold 
milk.  Put  a  layer  of  the  potatoes  into  a 
buttered  pudding-dish,  season  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  then  dip  over  them  a  few- 
spoonfuls  of  the  gravy;  continue  in  this 
way  until  all  is  used.  Cover  the  top  with 
rolled  bread  or  cracker  crumbs  and  bits 
of  butter.    Bake  it  twenty  minutes. 

Marriage.— If  mothers  would  teach 
their  children  from  early  childhood  to  look 
upon  marriage  as  a  sacred  obligation,  and 
one  which  should  not  be  lightly  assumed, 
there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  homes  and 
fewer  divorces. 

The  home  life  should  be  such  as  to  teach 
the  truth,  that  only  mutual  affection  cau 
be  the  basis  of  a  true  and  happy  married 
life.  Wealth  and  social  position  may  be 
good  things.  Some  one  has  said  in  giving 
advice  to  girls,  "If  you  can  love  a  million 
dollars,  all  right;  but  be  sure  the  lore  is 
there  whether  the  million  dollars  are  or 
not/'  Wealth  alone  cannot  bring  happi- 
ness, and  a  marriage  where  love  is  not 
is  sure  to  be  filled  with  heart-hunger  and 
regret. 

Watch  carefully  the  associates  of  your 
children  as  they  are  growing  up.  Do  not 
let  them  play  at  love-making,  as  too  many 
very  young  people  do.  It  is  dangerous. 
Young  boys  and  girls  may  be  friends, 
comrades,  and  it  is  usually  some  older 
person  who  puts  the  idea  of  "beaux"  into 
their  minds.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  wise 
mother  say,  "I  never  permit  my  daughter 
to  associate  or  receive  attentions  from 
.my  young  man  I  would  not.  be  willing  she 
should  marry  if  she  loved  him."  Girls 
often  do  not  know  their  own  hearts.  They 
are  flattered  by  attentions,  ami  imagine 


own  experience  aid  your  daughters.  Be  draw  over  it  a  piece  of  openwork  material, 
wise  for  them,  and  teach  both  sous  and  j  lace,or  hemstitching  and  drawn-work:  then 
daughters  to  be  true  and  earnest  in  all  i  cover  all  the  sides  with  a  puff  of  the  silk, 
life's  relations,  and  when  they  come  to  j  allowing  a  ruffle  to  stand  up  around  the 
take  the  important  step  of  their  lives  they  |  edge.    The  bottom  ruffle  is  put  on  sep- 


will  not  do  it  lightly 


or  thoughtlessly. 
Ma  IDA  McL. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 

As  mothers  are  always  interested  in  pret- 
ty dresses  for  children,  we  give  an  illus- 
tration as  a  suggestion.    Both  dresses  arc 
of  wool.    The  skirt  of  the  elder  child  is  I 
plain  and  full,  as  is  always  best  for  small  ! 
children,  and  is  gathered  down  three  times  , 
before  sewing  upon  the  waist.    This  is 
done  in  a  seam,  and  afterward  bound  in-  I 
side  with  thin  silk.     The  waist  is  full,  i 


arately:  also  the  pockets  on  the  ends, 
which  serve  to  catch 
collar-buttons,  rings, 
etc.  The  sides  are 
used  for  hat  and 
stick  pins.  Its  thor- 
ough convenience 
recommends  it. 
Christie  Ikvtxg. 


not  be  appreciated.  In  such  a  case  the 
result  is  prejudicial.  Have  you  not  often 
read  a  poem  which  you  vaguely  remem- 
bered was  in  your  "school  reader,"  and 
found  it  of  exquisite  beauty?  Have  you 
not  wondered  that  you  did  not  enjoy  it 


KNITTING-BAG. 

This  is  made  of  a 


The  plaited  collar  is  separate  and  made   square  of  pale  blut 

I  leather. 


like  a  yoke,  only  buttoned  up  in  the  back. 
The  trimmings  are  black  velvet  and  rhine- 
stone  buckles. 

The  dress  for  a  small  child  is  a  one- 
piece  dress  with  blouse  front,  opened  in 
the  front,  tight  coat  back.  This  would 
answer  for  a  street  dress  to  wear  without 
a  wrap.  The  collar  is  trimmed  with  a 
ruffle  of  silk  or  ribbon  edged  with  lace, 


using  your 
knitting-needle  as  a 

measure.  It  is  lined  and  bound  with  pale 
pink.  Upon  two  opposite  corners  a  tri- 
angular pocket  of  flowered  ribbon  is 
placed,  and  the  other  two  corners  are 
brought  up  and  fastened  with  a  handle 
and  bow  of  ribbon.  The  little  pockets  are 
made  for  the  ends  of  the  needles  to  slip 


long  ago?  Have  you  not  reproached  your 
teacher  that  she  did  not  explain  and  illu- 
minate it  to  your  childish  perception?  Ah! 
there  is  a  season  for  everything.  If  you 
have  not  read  "The  Bridge"  for  ten  years, 
take  it,  stanza  by  stanza,  and  discover  its 
delicate  charm.  To  me  it  was  a  revelation. 
The  conclusion  left  me  with  a  sad  thought. 
The  poet,  you  remember,  is  communing 
with  himself  at  night  as  he  stands  on  the 
bridge,  and  he  sees  the  sky  overhead  and 
its  reflection  in  the  waves  below: 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection. 

And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 
As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven 

And  its  wavering  image  here. 

A  very  young  reader  cannot  feel  the 
full  meaning  of  that  thought,  because 
when  one  is  young  one  expects  to  find 
constant  friends,  unchanging  lovers.  No 
one  will  take  the  poet"s  statement  that  all 
this  world  contains  is  a  "wavering  image" 
of  love.  The  novelists  are  improving  in 
their  art.  and  the  best  of  our  time  tell 
their  love-stories  with  relentless  truth, 
showing  fickleness  in  meu  and  women. 
Some  critics  find  fault,  and  complain  that 
these  writers  have  no  ideality.  It  is  true. 
Ideality  has  its  purpose.  The  ideal  is  an 
aim  toward  which  to  strive.  The  sad 
thought  of  the  wavering  image  holds  this 
lesson.  Complain  not  that  others  do  not 
love  yon  with  constancy,  but  scrutinize 
yourself  and  see  if  you  are  free  from 
blaiue  as  a  friend  and  lover.  Young  man. 
if  your  sweetheart  seems  fickle,  do  not 
find  fault  with  her  until  you  see  if  you 
have  not  set  her  ari  example  of  fickleness. 
Young  woman,  do  not  throw  over  your 
lover  merely  because  he  varies  in  his 
moods.  When  he  is  your  husband  ho  will 
not  always  be  the  same.  There  is  no  do- 
mestic or  social  relation  where  the  incom- 
pleteness of  love  will  not  be  apparent.  The 
"wavering  image"  is  all  that  we  can  have, 
and  even  this  is  very  precious,  and  worth 
all  it  costs  in  patience  and  forgiveness. 

K.  K. 


and   brier-stitched   with   heavy  floss.  A 
belt  from  the  sides  crosses  in  front  and 
brings  the  back  in  to  the  form. 
We  cannot  furnish  patterns  for  these. 


under  and  hold  one's  knitting  work, 
keep  it  from  becoming  disarranged. 

Christie  Irving 


toilet-cushion. 

This  new-style  cushion  is  very  con- 
venient. I  think  many  have  gotten  tired 
of  the  pin-trays— they  collect  dust,  aud  one 


Ihey  have  given  their  love.  A  wise  moth- 
er who  is  her  daughter's  most,  intimate 
friend  and  ponfidante  can  oflen  help  her. 
If  sin-  believes  the  one  in  Question  is  the 
only  man  in  the  world  for  her,  ami  she 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  all  other 
friends  to  go  with  him,  then  it  is  pretty  j  long 


A  WAVERING  IMAGE. 

Familiar  expressions  grow  in  meaning 
as  they  receive  the  test  light  of  experi- 
ence. That  poeui  called  "The  Bridge." 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  and  which  has  been  read, 
sung  and  recited  ever  since,  contains  an 
expression  fraught  with  deep  significance. 
The  entire  poem  is  strikingly  beautiful 
when  read  after  a  season  of  forget  fulness, 
so  that  the  thoughts  have  their  intrinsic 
force  unimpaired  by  the  familiarity  which 
breeds  indifference,  or  the  tediousness  of 
repetition  which  degrades  the  noblest  com- 
position, Mr.  Buskin  said  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to"  live  too  intimately  with  what 
is  unusually  beautiful.  He  questions 
whether  persons  living  within  sound  of 
Niagara  can  ever  feel  the  full  impressive- 
can  never  get  a  pin  from  the  right  end—'  ness  of  so  stupendous  a  •  henomcnon.  If 
so  cushions  are  once  more  in  favor.     A    '''is   is   true  Concerning  -nders  of 

long,  narrow  cushion  can  be  bought  at  tin-  nature,  may  it  not  be  likevv.se  in  regard 
fancy-store  or  made  at  home.  The  top  is  to  Hie  most  excellent  productions  if  liter- 
three  inches  wide:  'he  sides  are  two  and  ature?  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
one   half   inches    deep    and    eight   inches    youthful  minds  be  nourished  with  the  besl 


THE  INDISCRIMINATE  KISSING  OF  CHILDREN. 

What  right  has  "just  anybody"  to  kiss 
my  sweet,  precious  and  sweet-looking 
baby  just  because  lying  there  in  her  car- 
riage she  is  a  tempting  vision  of  physical 
beauty  and  loveliness?  None  whatever; 
and  besides,  by  this  act  my  child's  life 
and  health  may  be  endangered,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. ' 

j  It  is  now  well  established  by  bacteri- 
i  ologieal  examination  that  adult  persons 
i  may  be  bearing  about  in  their  mouths  the 
germs  of  diphtheria  while  apparently  well, 
and  very  possibly  their  own  physical  vigor 
is  such  that  they  will  throw  off  the  germs, 
or  rather  the  germs  will  die,  and  feel  no 
ill  effect,  because  in  a  body  where  the 
blood  is  perfectly  healthy  there  is  a  power 
of  resistance  to  disease:  but  in  the  infant, 
whose  tissues,  blood  included,  are  still  in 
an  undeveloped  state,  this  power  is  often 
wanting,  and  of  all  methods  of  directly 
communicating  the  germs  nothing  can 
surpass  that  of  kissing.  When  one  can- 
fully  analyzes  the  act  it  would  seem  that 
often  it  is  an  act  of  great  presumption  on 
the  part  of  the  aggressor,  who  very  likely 
would  not  presume  to  kiss  the  parent  of 
the  child.  Much  affection  cau  be  felt  and 
shown  without  kissing,  and  so  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages 
are  found  to  be  communicable — even  nnci- 
inonia  is  suspected — that  it  is  time  moth- 
ers should  wake  up  to  the  hidden  dangers 
of  kissing  infants  just  because  they  are 
infants.  Mrs.  II.  M.  Pi.inkett. 


It  is  called  the  mattress  cushion,  j  food,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  forcing 
certain  she  loves  him.    Mothers,  let  your  j  First  cover  the  top  with  the  silk,  then  4  upon  the  attention  something  which  can- 


Thk  Gkntine  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches "  are  sold  onlv  in  boxes.  They 
are  wonderfully  effective  for  Coughs  and 
Throat  Troubles. 


April  1,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


NOTES  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

"House-cleaning  is  u  perfectly  insane 
mania  with  Women  iu  general."  So  says 
Sir  Neighbor  across  the  way,  and  so 
echoes  the  usual  "head  of  the  household."' 
As  the  time  for  a  thorough  renovating  of 
rooms  draws  near,  and  plans  are  discussed 
relative  to  improvements,  repairs,  new 
carpets  and  curtains,  women  who  love 
home  and  the  work  of  the  home  grow  en- 
thusiastic, while  husbands  sigh  over  the 
soon  coming  few  days  of  disorder  and  up- 
heaval. And  then  it  is  they  declare  the 
process  of  house-cleaning  "an  insane 
mania,"  and  contend  that  the  house  "is 
all  right  just  as  it  is,  and  clean  enough  for 
'  any  one." 

But  to  the  end  of  time  women  will  clean 
house,  and  laborious  as  is  the  work  attend- 
ing it,  will  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the 
undertaking,  and  enjoy  it  all  with  a  zest 
born  of  feminine  nature.  Talk  as  women 
may  of  house-cleaning  in  so  methodical 
and  careful  a  manner  that  the  family  will 
not  realize  that  the  work  is  under  way, 
it  yet  remains  a  fact  that  theory  and  prac- 
tical demonstration  are  greatly  at  vari- 
ance. For  that  matter,  why  should  a 
housewife  bear  the  burden  of  this  extra 
labor  alone?  It  is  work  that  must>  bo 
done.  It  is  done  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  not  only  herself,  but  the  entire 
household  of  individuals.  Why.  then, 
should  she  not  be  given  the  timely  aid 
and  a  part  of  the  surplus  strength  of  the 
masculine  portion  of  the  family? 

In  many  farm-houses,  and  especially  in 
homes  where  the  housewife  keeps  no  help, 
the  papering,  cleaning  and  the  taking  up 
and  putting  down  of  carpets  is  all  done 
before  work  iu  the  field  begins.  This  for 
the  purpose,  of  course,  of  securing  the 
help  needed  from  husbands  or  sons.  A 
very  wise  policy  this,  and  a  saving  of  dol- 
lars in  many  instances. 

A  carpet-stretcher  should  be  numbered 
among  the  necessities  in  every  house.  The 
stretching  of  carpets  by  sheer  strength  is 
strength  wasted,  and  leaves  the  work  at 
best  but  unsatisfactorily  done.  In  a  few 
days  of  time  the  carpet  has  swept  into 
wrinkles,  and  makes  a  bad  appearance, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  sweep  it  at  all.  With 
a  good  carpet-stretcher  all  this  is  avoided, 
and  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  putting 
down  the  carpet  something  wonderful  to 
'6tie  who  has  never  owned  and  operated 
one  of  them.  The  carpet-stretcher  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  sold  at  two  dollars  or 
more  may  be  bought  at  present  for  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents. 

When  the  carpets  are  all-down,  a  carpet- 
sweeper  becomes  another  of  the  luxury- 
necessities,  though  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  economy  pure  and  simple.  It 
is  iu  reality  an  economy  of  woman's 
strength  and  time.  Moreover,  an  economy 
in  saving  of  carpets.  Daily  hard  sweeping 
of  the  carpets  with  a  broom  wears  them 
fast,  while  with  a  sweeper  the  thorough 
sweeping  by  broom-power  seldom  need  be  j 
done  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Two  dol-  i 
lars  and  fifty  cents  buys  an  excellent 
sweeper  at  present.  The  price  of  it  may 
be  saved  iu  a  few  months'  time. 

In  putting  down  the  carpet  let  the  seams 
run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  I 
which  the  broom-sweeping  is  usually  done.  [ 
•Sweeping  a  carpel  with  the  weave  of  the 
carpet  lessens  the  wear  very  materially. 


wrung  from  warm,  light  suds,  the  colors 
will  be  brightened,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  it  much  freshened. 

The  wall-paper  will  be  dusty  and  soiled, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  of  its 
being  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  re- 
placed with  new  this  one  season  more. 
To  freshen  it,  pin  upon  the  brush  part 
of  the  broom  a  large  cloth,  and  brush 
over  every  particle  of  sides  and  ceiling 
with  it.  The  cloth  will  need  to  be  changed 
often.  After  removing  all  the  soil  that 
can  be  in  this  way,  place  upon  the  broom, 
wrong  side  out.  Hour-sacks  that  are  floured, 
just  as  emptied  of  their  contents.  By 
brushing  the  walls  very  hard  with  these 
sacks  the  paper  will  be  found  very  pre- 
sentable, though  not  quite  as  the  new. 

After  the  home  is  again  all  in  present- 
able order,  sweet-smelling  and  clean, 
bright,  pretty  and  homelike,  husband  will 
have  forgotten  the  temporary  trifling  dis- 
comforts of  the  hour  or  the  very  few 
days,  and  will  reconsider  his  "insane 
mania"  theory,  and  he  will  enjoy  the 
changes  here  and  there,  and  the  look  of 
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intense  satisfaction  that  beams  from  the 
face  of  his  wife  as  she  tells  him  how 
much  she  enjoys  the  riddance  of  dust  and 
soil,  and  of  how  nice  he  is  looking  him- 
self in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  head 
of  the  family  and  table.  And  he  will  rise 
up  and  call  her  a  blessed,  neat  little  house- 
wife and  homekeeper.  Then  she  is  amply 
repaid,  and  assures  him  that  in  time  again 
she  will  once  more  betake  her  to  house- 
cleaning.  Ella  Houghtox. 


CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

It  was  a  universal  wonder  among  all 
people  as  to  what  this  congress  of  moth- 
ers, which  was  held  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
February  I7th.  IStli  and  10th.  could  mean. 
'  Consequently,  thousands  went  to  see.  The 
:  idea,  which  originated  with  Mrs.  I..  W. 
|  Birney,  was  made  possible  by  the  noble 
generosity   of   Mrs.    I'hebe  Hearst, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable    concourses    of  women 
that.  Washington  has  ever  seen.  It 
was  thought  the  large  banquet-room 
of  the  Arlington  hotel  would  accom- 
modate all  who  cared  to  come,  but 
the  first  morning  found  that  inad- 
equate, so  the  First  Baptist  church 
was  secured,  and  then  the  overflo-.v 
was  taken  down-stairs,  many  of  the 
speakers  going  down  there  as  soon 
as  through   with   their   papers  up- 
stairs. 

Mrs.  Birney.  in  her  opening  ad- 
dress, said:  "The  higher  branches 
of  book-learning  are  well  enough 
for  the  girl,  but  they  should  be  made 
secondary  in  «her  education  to  the 
knowledge  that  shall  fit  her  tor  moth- 
erhood. She  may  never  marry,  but 
as  one  of  the  sex  on  which  the  care 
and  education  of  childhood  must  so 
largely  rest,  she  should  know  its 
needs,  and  he  ready  with  head  and 
heart  and  hand  to  serve  the  cause  of 
helpless  infancy  in  any  emergency." 

Miss  Amelie  Hofer  read  a  paper 
on  "What  the  Kindergarten  Means 
Mothers."     Her  talk  was  helpful  in 
her  in  perfect 


felt  it  was  good  to  have  been  there,  and 
were  willing  to  carry  the  good  work  fur- 
ther, and  establish  other  councils  about 
their  homes,  where  the  purity  of  home 
and  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  should  be 
thoroughly  guarded. 

Novel  as  the  movement  was.  the  first 
meeting  was  indicative  of  the  interest  in 
it  and  the  assurance  that  it  will  only  go 
on  to  grow  to  larger  proportions. 

Loi  isf  LoSG  Christie. 


CAP  FOR  LITTLE  GIRL. 

This  is  much  more  convenient  for  rid- 
ing, and  is  made  of  black  or  navy-blue 
velvet  lined  with  silk,  and  finished  about 
the  face  with  knife-plaitings  of  white 
swiss  or  lace. 


Cocoa  Chocolates 

For  Eating  and  Drinking. 

Purity  of  Material  and 
Deliciousness  of  Flavor  Unexcelled. 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 

ASK  FOR  USE  iO  OTHER. 


In 


Ifa  are  a  distributing  agency  for  THE 

Butterick  Patterns 

Any  pattern  sent  post-paid  at  published  priceB. 
Fashion  Guide  sent  free  on  request.  Samples  of 
■iress  gouds  free— Sl,<xiO,iifH>.ixj  stock  to  select  from. 
<*ur  Big  Catalogue  and  Buyer's  Guide  has  74<  pages, 
12,mJ0  illustrations,  40,ni)U  quotations.  Send  15  cents 
to  partly  pay  postage  or  expressage  on  it. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  *  GO., 
Chicago. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


Sweeping  in  the  direction  of  the  seam  cuts  i 
the  earpet.  and  leaves  it  not  so  thoroughly  : 
swept  as  when  swept  across  the  widths. 
A  carpet  thus  swept  will  wear  more  than  1 
a  year  longer  than  the  one  in  which  this 
simple  precaution  has  not  been  taken. 

Carpets  occasionally  swept  with  a  broom 
dampened  in  water  in  which  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  turpentine  has  been  placed  will  not 
be  troubled  with  moths.  The  broom 
should  be  shaken  as  dry  as  possible  before 
ttppUed  to  its  work,  anil  the  water 
frequently  changed.  If  the  earpet  be  fre- 
quently wiped  over,  also,  with  a  cloth 


CRASH  AND  CROSS-STITCH. 

Having  persuaded  the  family  that  feath- 
er-beds are  less  healthy  than  mattresses. 
I  had  many  pounds  of  feathers  to  make 
cushions  and  sofa-pillows.  These  objects 
are  generally  ornamental,  but  whether 
they  are  useful  depends  on  the  materia! 
which  covers  them.  If  of  silk  or  valuable 
embroidery,  they  are  so  choice  that  the 
owner  often  feels  annoyed  at.  the  rough 
usage  they  receive.  Something  pretty 
and  nor  expen- 
sive, remaining 
fresh  quite  a  long 
time,  and  easily 
w  a  s  h  e  d  w  h  e  n 
soiled,  are  covers 
made  of  common 
crash.  This  is 
sold  at  ten  cents 
a  yard,  two  and 
one  half  yards 
being  required 
for  a  pHlow  eigh- 
t  e  e  n  inches 
square.  This  al- 
lows for  a  very 
full  ruffle.  Select 
crash  with  bars 
of  red.  blue  or 
yellow.  Get  three 
skeins  of-linen  floss  Xo.  10  of  same  color, 
and  embellish  the  crash  with  cross-stitch- 
ing as  shown  you  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  I  have  a  pillow  in  red  and 
one  in  blue'.  The  latter  is  particularly 
pretty,  as  I  happened  to  have  a  piece  of 
while  and  blue  embroidery  which  once 
trimmed  a  gingham  dress,  and  which  after- 
ward had  be  mi  kept  the  traditional  seven 
years.  Perhaps  you  have  something  that 
will  be  appropriate.  If  not.  the  crash  ruffle 
will  do  very  well,  especially  if  you  have 
the  time  and  patience  to  cross-stitch'  the 
hem.  K.  K. 


•to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  «>,0W  111 1 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terrlff's  Perfect  W  aahine  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. Agents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  Hr'G.1'0.,  Box  4   Portland, Mich. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


many  ways,  and  showt 
touch  with  child  nature. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Crafts  spoke  upon  "Moth- 
ers and  Schools."  She  thought  each 
mother  should  consider  obligatory  fre-  ( 
quent  visits  to  schools;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  teacher:  co-operation  with  school 
plans.  Also  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
mothers  should  serve  on  school-boards. 

Owing  to  illness  of  some  of  the  speakers 
others  than  those  named  on  the  program 
were  heard  from. 

The  first  speaker  Thursday  morning  was 
Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  who  held  her  audience  spell- 
bound until  she  was  through.  The  tender- 
ness of  her  entire  talk  reached  the  heart 
of  every  mother  present,  and  the  stories 
she  related  of  her  work  among  ihe  out- 
easts  of  the  world  brought  tears  to  every 
eye.  It  seemed  as  if  a  holy  calm  settled 
upon  the  entire  audience  as  she  spoke. 
One  could  readily  see  she  has  given  up 
herself,  heart,  soul  and  time,  to  the  great 
work  she  has  undertaken. 

The  talk  of  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner,  who  is 
editor  on  the  "Arena"  with  John  Ridpatb, 
on  the  subject  of  heredity,  was  intensely  It  — 
interesting,  and  r  ally,  considered  from  all      TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 
views,  a  very  appalling  subject.    She  spoke  j  102Fultonst., ,New  York,  sell  all makes  under half  price, 
of  iife-giving  in  contrast  with  life-taking. 
In  one  case  as  murder,  considered  a  crime:  ! 
in  the  other  as  birth,  and  perhaps  a  long  9 
life,  as  a   gift.     But  is  it?     Yon  entail 
this  upon  a  soul  who  must  battle  with  en-  ■ 
vironnients.  disappointments,  poverty,  per-  ; 
:  haps.    Is  it.  after  all.  a  gift  to  be  desired'.'  : 
j  Does  it  pay  to  be  called  into  life V    Her  • 
talk    certainly    set    people    to  thinkim: 
deeply. 

Mrs.    Kehekah    Kohut.    of   New    York,  ! 
spoke    of    the    "Parental    Reverence    as  1 
Taught  iu  Hebrew  Homes." 
!     Mrs.  Sallie  Cotton's  paper  upon  "Xation-  : 


You  Dye  in! 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  won't  freeze.boil 
or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  do  it.  Carpets, 

30  minutes  clothinfrmade  tolook 

like  new.  So  failures  with  Tonk's  French  Dyes.  Send  40c. 
for  six  packages  or  10c.  for  one.  Any  color  for  wool  or 
cotton.    Big:  pay  Agents.    Write  quick. 

French  Dye  Co.,  Box60,  Vassar,  Mich. 


Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largesthouse 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


High 
Arm  ~ 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  910  to  125.  No  money  in  adrance. 
$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  $-J3.00 
$50  Arlineton  Machine  for  .  $19.50 
Sinaers  i  Macte  by  us)  (8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.     All  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freirbt.     Buy  from 
factory.    Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  use.   Catalogue  and 
_^ testimonials  Free.     Write  at  once. 
fc£  »i  ^Address  ^ in  foil),  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 

158-164  West  Van  Burem  St,  B-7,    Chicago,  Ills. 

THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER 


Drain  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid  from  the  Rlood. 
Are  yours  in  good  order  ?  If  you  Buffer  from 
any  disease  of  the  Kidneys  or  Urinary'  Organs,  lthi?u- 
uiatism  or  Pain  in  Back,  .send  at  once  for  the  Won- 
derful Kava-Kava  Shrub  —  Nature's  Own  Sure 
Core.  It  costs  you  nothing.  We  send  a  large  case 
by  mail  Free  to  prove  its  power.  Afhlr.-ss  Cliureh. 
Kidney  Cure  Co..  414  Fourth  Ave.,  Sfeiv  York. 


al  Training-schools  for  Mothers"  was  very 
fine,  impressing  the  fact  thai  our  govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  establish  such 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
prepare  our  women  for  scientific  mother- 
hood. 

Miss  Julia  King's  paper  upon  "Physical 
Culture"  was  well  received,  and  the  idea 
impressed  upon  all  that  health  was  the 
l-ey-note  of  all  happiness. 

The    breathless    attention    given  each     

speaker  showed  the  intense  interest  of  the  1  33  Yards  Torchon  I   A  f\  C  Given  Away, 
,  -,      ...  i   „o      i  I  -^11  one  piece  FREE  to  h r\  V  b  all  sending  !0c. 

entire  audience,  and  all  who  came  away  J  ;Cor  paper  3  moe.  Fireside  Gem,  Wateryille.  Maina. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    a.od  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant  growth. 
.Never  Pairs  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  itB  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases      hair  tailing. 
50c,  and  $  1-00  at  Druggists  
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1897. 


@ur  iRousebolt). 


PERCHANCE ! 

Ah,  yes!  I  know.  I  know  too  well 
That  life  bath  not  yet  passed  midday, 

But  ah.  alas!  I  know  as  well 
Its  sun  has  set,  for  me,  for  aye. 

Perchance,  the  moon  may  rise  at  eve 
Above  yon  drifting  clouds  of  gray, 

But  it  will  be  the  night  hath  come. 
The  long,  long  night,  and  not  the  day. 

Stiil,  faith  doth  whisper  to  my  soul, 
However  dark  may  be  the  way, 

God's  radiant  smiie  shall  break  the  dawn 
Of  life's  last  but  eternal  day. 

— E.  L.  C. 


BREAD-MAKING. 

One  of  ihe  causes  of  poor  bread  is 
the  lack  of  knowing  whether  the 
flour  used  iu  its  composition  is 
made  from  spring  or  winter 
wheat,  or  the  two  mixed.  Winter-wheat 
flour  contains  more  starch,  and  the  bread 
dries  up  quicker  than  if  made  of  spring- 
wheat   flour;  this  contains   more  gluten 


hard  a  struggle,  and  they  might  better 
give  it  up. 

Like  many  other  professed  Christians 
neither  had  learned  to  make  their  religions 
not  know  the  kind  of  flour  you  have,  work 
it  stiff  enough  to  form  a  smooth  ball  in  the 
center  of  the  bowl;  that  is,  about  the  same 
firmness  you  would  work  a  mixed  flour. 
The  sponge  should  be  worked  with  the 
knife  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  cov- 
ered up  with  a  cloth  and  left  to  rise 
where  it  will  keep  warm  and  at  an  even 
temperature.  If  it  turns  sour,  add  a  pinch 
of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  turned 
over  the  sponge  before  it  is  cut  down  in 
the  morning.  This  cutting  is  done  with  a 
knife  as  soon  as  you  rise  in  the  morning. 
When  it  is  light  again,  form  into  loaves 
with  as  little  handling  as  possible,  and 
make  the  loaves  into  good  shape.  Butter 
rubbed  over  the  top  of  the  bread  makes 
a  more  tender  crust.  The  recipe  I  have 
given  makes  three  medium-sized  loaves. 

August  Flower. 


than  the  other  flour,  and  is  therefore  more 
nutritious,  and  as  a  consequence  is  more 
economical.  Winter-wheat  flour  makes 
whiter  bread  than  that  made  from  spring 
wheat,  the  former  flour  being  easily  packed 
in  the  hand,  as  it  is  fine  and,  smooth.  The 
latter  is  coarse,  has  a  yellower  tint,  and 
is  not  easily  packed  in  the  hand.  The  for- 
mer is  best  for  bread,  the  latter  for  pastry. 
A  mixed  flour  makes  very  good  bread, 
and  winter-wheat  flour  will  do  very  well 
if  you  work  it  right. 

Care  and  attention  must  be  taken  with 
bread  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  process  until  it  is  safely  out  of  the 
oven  and  wrapped  in  a  clean  old  table- 
cloth to  steam  and  cool  off.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  too  long,  especially  the 
last  time,  when  the  loaves  are  ready  for 
the  oven.  Have  the  oven  hot  enough.  If 
you  keep  your  hand  iu  it  until  you  count 
twenty  it  will  do.  Keep  the  fire  steady 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  let  it  cool 
down;  it  will  take  about  an  hour  to  bake 
a  common-sized  loaf.  I  divide  the  loaf 
into  two  parts  when  I  mold  it  to  put  into 
the  baking-tins.  The  loaf  rises  more 
evenly  than  when  iu  one  piece. 

Flour  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  and  always  sift  it  before  using. 
When  you  buy  flour  always  ask  if  it  is 
made  from  spring,  winter  or  mixed  wheat; 
if  from  the  former,  knead  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Mini  keep  the  dough  smooth.  Mixed- 
flour  bread  is  kneaded  a  little  longer  and 
a  little  firmer:  winter-  wheat  flour  is 
kneaded  until  it  is  smooth  and  light. 

When  you  make  bread  do  not  use  too 
much  yeast;  if  you  do,  your  bread  will 
be  coarse-grained,  and  is  apt  to  sour  in 
warm  weather.  Bread  is  best  made  by 
(lie  slow  process;  that  is,  sponging  at 
night,  cutting  down  in  the  morning  and 
molding  when  light  again,  and  putting 
into  the  baking-tins  and  letting  rise  again. 
Ulead  should  rise  the  last  time  until  it  is 
nearly  twice  the  bulk  it  was  when  placed 


in  the  tins.  Bread  made  with  milk  dries 
up  quicker  than  if  mixed  with  water. 

Kaisf.d  Brkau.— Put  three  quarts  of 
sifted  flour  into  a  large  earthen  cooking- 
bowl,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  rub  into 
the  Hour  one  half  cupful  of  nice  sweet 
lard  or  butter;  dissolve  one  half  cake  of 
Compr<  sseil  yeast  in  one  half  cupful  of 
warm  water:  have  ready  about  a  pint  of 
warm  milk  or  water,  with  a  knife  stir 
sufficient  of  this  int>  the  flour  to  make  a 
thin  halter  in  the  center  of  it.  then  add 
the  yeast  and  two  teaspoonfnls  of  sugar: 
tlien  add  enough  more  milk  or  \\ater  to 
make  it  of  the  right  consistency.  That  de- 
pends on  ihe  kind  of  Hon i'  you  use,  as  I 
have  already  explained  to  you.    If  you  do 


A  COMFORTING  THOUGHT. 

Life  indeed  seemed  hard  to  Mrs.  Allen. 
Crops  had  failed;  their  best  cow  had  died, 
and  her  beautiful  heifer  calf  had  to  be 
killed  because  they  could  not  spare  milk 
for  it:  cholera  had  depleted  her  flock  of 
hens,  and  now  when  eggs  were  high  she 
had  but  few  to  sell;  and  many  of  her  tur- 
keys had  been  stolen.  Not  a  dollar  could 
they  pay  on  the  mortgage.  The  interest 
even  could  not  be  met.  By  exercising  the 
utmost  economy  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  grain  and  provisions  last  until 
spring.  She  had  patched  and  darned,  cut 
down  and  made  over  until  they  would  be 
comfortable  as  to  clothing;  but  where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  to  furnish  food 
for  the  family,  and  keep  the  stock  from 
suffering  by  and  by?  This  question  hung 
like  a  dark  pall  oTer  the  household,  and 
was  discussed  almost  daily,  for  they  had 
not  yet  learned  to  live  one  day  at  a  time 
or  practise  the  adage,  "Never  trouble 
trouble  until  trouble  troubles  you."  And 
now  Mr.  Allen  was  sick,  and  it  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Allen  this  gloomy  day.  when  even 


TheModern  STOVE  POLISH. 


Produces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless,  Odorless,  Labor 
Saving.  5  and  1  o  cent  boxes.  Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


And  surely  she  had  had  much  experience. 
Yes,  as  she  thought  about  it  her  own 
troubles  were  but  small  compared  with 
those  this  neighbor  had  borne;  yet  she 
said  trusting  the  Lord  made  them  easy. 

From  that  day  on.  when  tempted  to 
worry.  Mrs.  Allen  called  to  mind,  "And 
this,  too,  shall  pass  away,"  and  the  prom- 
ise, "Trust  in  the  Losd,  and  do  good;  so 
shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed,"  and  life  was  full  of 
promise. 

When  spring  came  she  found  that  al- 
though the  winter  had  been  hard,  they 
had  gotten  through  it,  and  never  again  did 
she  allow  herself  to  give  way  to  discour- 
agement, but  instead  she  repeated  the 
faithful  saying,  and  trusted  the  Lord. 

Clara  Sexsibaugh  Everts. 


the  sun  refused  to  shine,  that  life  was  too 
practical;  to  trust  the  Lord  for  daily 
needs,  and  know  the  joy  that  comes  from 
leaning  on  his  promises. 

Only  that  morning  Mrs.  Allen  had  picked 
up  a  Sunday-school  card  bearing  a  quota- 
tion from  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm.  "Trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  do  good;  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt 
be  fed."  Yet  so  absorbed  was  she  in 
trouble  that  she  failed  utterly  to  hear  the 
Father's  voice  in  it,  or  see  the  comfort  it 
contained. 

Presently  a  neighbor  came  in.  bringing 
a  few  flowers  and  a  bowl  of  broth  for  Mr. 
Allen.  Her  quick  intuition  saw  the  gloom. 
Divining  the  cause,  as  they  chatted  she 
tactfully  told  the  story  of  the  oriental 
king  who  desired  of  his  wise  men  a  say- 
ing that  would  prove  true  under  any  and 
all  circumstances:  one  to  fit  all  cases  and 
never  fail.  Alter  much  thought  this  an- 
swer was  given  him: 

"And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

Adding,  as  she  arose  to  depart,  "I  know- 
it  is  true.  Xo  trouble  can  be  so  great  or 
long-lived  but  it  must  'pass  away,'  and  if 
we  trust  the  Lord  for  help,  it  is  easy  to 
bear,  and  we  can  rejoice  that  it  will  pass 
away  and  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

"And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Allen  to  herself.  Could  it  be 
possible?  Slowly  her  reason  grasped  it. 
Yes,  it  must  be;  it  was  true.  Glancing 
up  she  beheld  the  sunlight.  Already  the 
gloom  had  passed,  and  so  must  trouble. 
Like  a  Hash  came  a  remembrance  of  the 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  SEWING  ROOM. 

In  the  home  where  every  little  counts, 
j  and  there  are  many  such  homes  even  in 
I  this  prosperous  land,  a  little  economy  ex- 
ercised in  the  sewing-room  will  go  quite 
j  a  way  toward  making  both  ends  meet. 
By  careful  cutting  of  both  materials  and 
linings,  by  preservation  of  "scraps"  for 
mending  and  turning,  by  neatly  folding 
and  saving  patterns  intact  for  future  use, 
much  can  be  saved. 

Basting-thread,  costing  only  two  or 
three  cents  a  spool,  will  do  its  work  even 
better  than  the  sewing-silk,  so  handy,  to 
be  sure,  but  costing  ten  cents  a  spool. 

Buttons  cut  from  old  gowns  and  gar- 
ments of  every  sort,  and  put  into  the  but- 
ton-bag for  future  use,  will  not  come  amiss 
when  fashion  swivels  herself  around,  or 
when  other  garments  are  buttonless. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  keep 
a  thing  seven  years  you  will  find  a  use  for 
it,  but  verily  one  need  not  keep  buttons 
that  length  of  time. 

Dress-shields  for  the  ordinary  individual 
will  outwear  at  least  two  gowns,  and 
books  and  eyes  an  indefinite  number. 

These  seem  but  small  things,  yet  the 
linings,  etc.,  of  a  dress  sometimes  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  the  dress-goods.  * 

When  perchance  a  waist-lining  cut  from 
some  pattern  has  been  basted  and  tried 
on.  and  turns  out  to  be  a  perfect  fit. 
it  is  economy  to  spare  the  time  to  reopen 
the  seams  after  trimming  the  edges,  and 
to  cut  a  pattern  by  same,  thus  enabling 
you  to  always  have  a  perfect  lining  or 
foundation  pattern  for  any  waist,  fancy 
or  plain,  which  you  may  desire  to  make. 

All  these  are  but  little  things,  yet.  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,  and  pen- 
nies make  the  dollars. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

Boiled  Parsnips. — Scrape  well,  and 
boil  in  slightly  salted  water;  add  a  little 
butter,  and  let  the  water  boil  nearly  away. 
Serve  plain. 

Remnants  of  same — Cut  cold  parsnips 
into  cubes,  warm  them  in  the  oven:  pour 
over  them,  a  white  sauce — one  half  pint 
of  sauce  for  a  medium-sized  dish. 

Another — Cut  cold  boiled  parsnips  into 
lengthwise  pieces,  dip  into  beaten  egg  or 
dredge  with  flour,  and  browu  on  a  lightly 
buttered  griddle. 

Carrots— Scrape,  and  slice  thin:- boil, 
and  when  tender,  take  a  knife  and  chop 
the  carrots  fine:  season  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
milk  or  cream  and  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
Do  not  have  them  too  wet  with  milk. 


promise, 


Trust  in  the  Lord 


and 


verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  Yes.  she  would 
do  that.  Had  not  the  neighbor  said  trust- 
ing the  Lord  made  trouble  easy  to  bear? 


EASTER  EGGS. 

For  the  children  who  like  to  get  up 
some  funny  Easter  eggs  we  submit  the 
illustrations  of  a  few  new  ones.  The 
Brownie  has  a  few  shot  put  into  the  shell 
to  balance  it.  The  pigs-in-clover  are  very 
funny,  ami  the  little  chicken  from  yellow 
cotton  can  be  made  to  look  very  natural.. 


HEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

With  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  in  60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time. ,  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  in  large 
clusters,  and  in  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  a 
bouquet.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
aud  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors — white,  pink,  crimson,  etc. — no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet. 
Greatest  novelty  this  year.  Fresh  Seed  25c.  per 
pkt. —  or  for  40c.  we  will  send 

1  pkt.  Jfew  Multifiora  Roses.  All  colors. 

1   "   Moss  .Verbena.   Exquisite  novelty. 

1   "  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  All  colors. 

1  "   Weeping  Palm.   Highly  ornamental. 

2  "   Pansy,  i3>eir  Scarlet,  1  New  Giant  Mixed. 
1  Resurrection  Plant.   A  great  curiosity. 

1  bulb  Spotted  Calla.   Exceedingly  lovely. 

1  "   IUontbretia.    Intensely  brilliant. 

2  "  1  Rain  Ialy.l  Variegated  Tuberose. 
6   "   Fancy  Gladiolus.   All  different  colors. 

10   "   Oxalis.   Mixed  colors.  Also, 
Our  great  144-page  Catalogue,  and  the 
MAYFLOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a  year 
(64  pages  and  colored  plate  each  month,  devoted  to 
Flowers  and  Gardening).    Worth  $1.50,  but  for  trial 

All  the  above  for  40  cts., postpaid. 
Or  send  us  10c.,  and  the  names  of  5  or  10  people  who 
cultivate  flowers  and  purchase  seeds  or  plants  and  we 
win  mail  you  pkt.  Rose  Seed  and  Catalogue. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  QSrs^Sssrifr 

Rare  \ew  Fruits  is  the  finest  ever  issued  :  profusely 
illustrated.  Several  colored  plates,  144  pages.  Sent 
FREE  to  any  who  order  or  who  expect  to,  later. 

JOHM  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Part,  H.Y. 

^  evergreens; 

■j  Largest  stock  in  Amer- 
ica, including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Sprues 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental* 
Shadeand  Forest  Trees, 
Tret  Seeds,  Etc. 
K.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
Waukecan,  HI. 

CONARD'S  ain0dSFLbwuEK  SEEDS 

All  the  choicest  flowers  at  little  prices :  3  Fine  Roses, 
including  Golden  Rambler,  only  25c.  Gem  Collec- 
tion Flower  Seeds— 1  pkt  each  Asters,  Balsams, 
Pansies,  Petunias,  Pinks,  Phlox,  Mignon- 
ette, Morning  Glories.  Sweet  Alvssuin  and 
Sweet  Peas— To  pkts.  only  1  2c.  4  Bulbs  Spanish 
Iris  10c,  5  Hybrid  Gladiolus  10c,  3  lovely  Tuberoses  10c, 
the  12  for  25c.  Catalog  with  5 100  Prize  Offers  free. 
ALFKED  F.  COA'AUD,  Box  5,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


High 

"rade 


Bicycles 

for  Men.Women.Girls  At 


».Boys.  Complete  line  at 
iliowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
|l$10O  'Oakwood'  for$4S.0O 
/$85  -Arlington'  "  $37.50 
$55  «  "  $25.00 
$20  Bicycle  "  510.75 
$75  'Jlaywood'  Simplest,  Stroneest  Bicycle  on  Earth  "  $32.00 
Fully  guaranteed.  Sliipped  anywhere  C.O.D.  with  privi- 
lege to  examine.  No  money  in  advance.  Buy  direct  from 
manufacturers,  save  agents  and  dealers  profits.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  Address  (in  fulll, 
CashBuyers' Union, 162  W.VanBurenSt.B -7  Chicago 

600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

All  makes.  S3  to  S15.    New  High 
k  Grade  '96  models,  fully  guaranteed, 
<1 7  to  S25.  Special  Clearing  Sale. 
^Shipped  anywhere  on  approval. 

Eumta  Bicycle  by  helping 
,  advertise  iis.  Easy  work,  sure  reward. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Offer. 
E.  H.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


QTAlinARn  wheels  from  $15.00  up. 
O  I  HnUMFlU  shopworn  wheels  cheap. 
Vim  Cycle  Co.. 

331-337  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 
Catalogue  free.        Good  agents  wanted. 


BUGGIES, 


CASH  B  I'VE  US'  FN10N 


Carts,  Sarrles, 

Photons, 
Spring  Wagons, 
irne»  and  Saddles  sliipped  C.  O.  D. 
anywhere  to  anyone  witu 
privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
est wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
anteed   as  represented  or 
money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalopand  testi- 
monials Free.  Addr.<in  lull) 
15S  tV.  Van  Kuren  SU,  CHICAGO 


Kava-Kava  Cures  Kidneys, 

Rheumatism,  Bladder  or  other  diseases, 
.  :i n-iil  by  the  poison  of  Uric  Acid  in  the 

It   This  Wonderful  Shrub  is  the  latest 

botanic  discovery.  Even  Brisht's  Disease 
is  cured  by  it.  In  two  years  it  lias  cured 
3n,IHK>  cases  in  Europe  and  America.  A  large 
case  is  sent  to  you  by  mail  entirely  Free,  for 
introduction,  and  to  prove  its  powers.  Address  j 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Co.,  414  Fourth 
Avenue,  Sew  York. 


S@Drl5MC-[fjoM  Wj  EYEWATER 
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FREE  until  May  1st. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing remaikablo  statements: 

Dear  Madame: — 

Yours  to  hand.  I  rec- 
ommend the  Moore  treat- 
ment because  I  have 
tried  it,  and  know  it 
to  be  just  what  he  says 
it  is.  I  was  cured  by 
it,  and  have  remained 
so  eight  years;  have 
known  of  many  others 
being  cured  of  the  very 
worst  cases.   By  all  means  get  it. 

Yours  truly,  W.  B.  PEXX. 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  May  24,  1894. 
The  above  is  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  E.  Penn,  the  noted  Evangelist,  to  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Watson,  New  Albion,  N.  V. 

Five  years  ago  I  had 
measles  which  caused 
two  gatherings,  one  in 
the  frontal  cavity  and  one 
in  my  ears,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  catarrh. 
Since  have  twice  had  la- 
grippe,  which  aggravated 
the  monster;  had  dullness  and  pain  in  my 
head,  the  result  of  clearing  my  throat  was 
annoyance  to  myself  and  neighbors,  and 
the  least  singing  would  produce  hoarse- 
ness. Since  using  Aerial  Medication  sel- 
dom have  trouble  with  head  or  throat,  can 
sing  all  I  wish,  and  preach  twice  every 
Sunday  without  inconvenience.  I  believe 
this  treatment  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Seeley,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

Deaf  Forty  Years. 

Am  58  years  old,  had 
catarrh  in  a  very  bad  form 
40  years,  which  greatly 
affected  my  eyes,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  my 
hearing,  was  confined  to  the 
.  house  a  great  portion  of  the 
:  time,  and  coughed  almost 
continually.  Used  Aerial 
Medication  in  *!M,  which  fully  restored  my 
hearing;  my  eyes  are  well  and  I  am  en- 
tirely cured  of  catarrh;  can  work  and  feel 
better  than  I  have  for  forty  years. 

John  Garris,  Flatbrookville,  X.  J. 

jS'ec-  special  free  offer  below. 

I  had  catarrh  21  years,  was 
deaf  eighteen  years,  could 
not  hear  common  conversa- 
tion, had  roaring  in  ears, 
dreadful  headaches,  green, 
offensive  discharge,  bad  taste 
in  mouth,  and  eyes  so  weak 
I  could  not  see  to  read.  I 
used  Aerial  Medication  in  '92;  it  stopped 
the  roaring  and  discharge  from  my  head, 
fully  restored  my  hearing,  and  for  over 
four  years  my  hearing  has  been  perfect 
and  am  entirely  free  from  Catarrh. 

Jane  P.  Bastic,  Shelby,  X.  C. 

Deaf  25  Years. 

For  many  years  I  suffered 
from  Catarrh,  which  de- 
stroyed my  hearing,  aixl  for 
twenty-five  years  I  was  so 
deaf  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
clock  strike  by  holding  my  ear 
Jagainst  it.  I  had  tried  every 
known  remedy,  and  nothing 
gave  me  the  slightest  relief. 
?1  obtained  Aerial  Medication, 
and  in  three  weeks  my  hear- 
ing began  to  improve,  and 
now  I  can  hear  common  conversation 
across  a  room;  can  hear  a  clock  strike  in  ah 
adjoining  room,  30  feet  away.  I  think  I 
am  entirely  cured,  and  my  hearing  perma- 
nently restored.  EmviN  Cole.m  a  s, 
Box  585,  Wichita.  Kas. 

I  took  Catarrh  in  1862. 
Grew  worse  for  over  thirty 
years,  suffered  untold  misery 
with  headaches,  attacks 
would  come  on  every  two  or 
three  weeks  and  last  about 
three  days,  then  the  gath- 
ering would  break  and 
run  bloody  matter;  green 
scabs  would  form ;  hearing 
and  memory  became  very  much  impaired. 
Since  using  Aerial  Medication  four  months 
in  1892,  am  entirely  free  from  all  Catarrhal 
affection;  hearing  and  memory  restored, 
throat  and  intense  headaches  entirely 
cured.  ,1.  0.  Gvrrithers, 

Kiverton,  Ala. 

Medicine  for  3  Months'  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  Aerial  Medication  will 
cure  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  I  will,  for  a  short  time,  send 
Medicines,  for  three  months"  treatment 
free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept.  A.7,  Cincinnati,  0. 
X.  B. — This  offer  will  expire  May  I,  '97. 


©ur  Simfcas  afternoon. 


PRAYER. 

More  things  an-  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let 
tll.v  voice 

Uise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  ami  day; 
Kor  what   :iro  men   better  than   sheep  and 
goats. 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
ff    knowing   ISod.    tiny    lift    not    hands  of 
prayer. 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 
friend ': 

For  so,  tin*  whole  round  eartfl  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  tioa. 

— Ten  nyson. 


A  REMINDER. 

THIS  is  a  busy  world,  and  we  meet 
people  each  day  that  \ve  shall 
probably  never  see  again  this 
side  of  eternity.  It  seems  many 
times  as  if.  without  doubt,  we  shall  meet 
this  business  acquaintance  or  that  friend 
again,  and  perhaps  many  times  we  do,  hut 
very  many  times  we  do  not  see  their  faces 
or  talk  with  them  again,  as  we  arc  sep- 
arated by  circumstances,  or  plans  make 
our  paths  diverge,  or  one  is  Called  into 
eternity  suddenly.  For  that  reason  we,  as 
Christians  and  children  of  God  who  want 
to  make  the  most  of  life,  and  do  the  most 
good  to  the  most  people,  ought  to  be  sure 
that  our  influence  is  given  for  Christ  and 
his  kingdom. 

We  ought  to  learn  to  improve  these 
meetings  with  our  friends,  or  even  with  a 
stranger  with  whom  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  a  little.  Sometimes  the 
time!  place  and  opportunity  seem  to  en- 
tirely exclude  having  a  personal  word 
about  the  salvation  of  this  person's  soul. 

That  being  the  case  so  many  times,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  hand  envelops  or  little 
tracts  in  an  envelop  to  this  one  or  that 
one,  with  the  plan  of  salvation  plainly 
stated  therein.  Only  eternity  can  tell  the 
value  of  such  messengers,  and  no  one  can 
tell  the  blessing  that  is  likely  to  come 
from  such  quiet  work. 

If  you  are  not  already  carrying  out 
some  such  plan  as  this,  will  you  not  try. 
and  see  what  blessing  comes  to  you.  and 
also  to  the  people  with  whom  you  leave 
these  silent  little  reminders'.' — Union  Gos- 
pel Xews. 


FAULTFINDING. 

If  is  very  easy  to  lind  fault.  We  as  a 
class  arc  very  sharp-sighted.  The  fac- 
ulties of  observation  appear  to  In-  strained 
almost  in  their  exercise,  and  we  have  only 
to  stand  off  and  look  at  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  tind  a  good  many  things 
that  are  awry  in  their  make-up  and  ex- 
pression. Kven  children  seem  to  become 
adepts  early  in  their  criticism  of  others. 
Their  ideas  arc  chiefly  borrowed,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  often  disagreeably 
pronounced  in  their  criticism. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  develop  our 
minds  in  the  line  of  saying  and  appre- 
ciating those  qualities  in  our  friends  and 
neighbors  that  are  good.  This  means  cul- 
tivation of  that  insight  and  discernment 
which  employ  the  sympathies.  Thus,  peo- 
ple we  love  best  are  they  who  see  the  good 
in  others  rather  than  the  imperfect,  and 
speak  of  it  frequently.  They  are  the 
genial,  kindly,  sunny  ones  that  make  life 
charming;  while  your  carping,  querulous, 
fault-finding  persons  who  do  not  draw  at- 
tention to  excellencies  arc  no  encourage- 
ment ami  stimulus  to  helpful  effort.  Most 
people  of  intelligence  are  aware  of  their 
defects,  and  to  be  told  of  their  good  qual- 
ities strengthens  effort  to  overcome  their 
weakness  and  vices  of  disposition. 

The  disposition  to  see  the  good  in  others 
is  worth  more  than  money  or  beauty,  and. 
as  one  has  said.  "It  is  a  perpetual  joy  to 
the  possessor,  while  it  brightens  the  soul 
of  every  one  that  may  come  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence." — Phrenological 
Journal. 


WOMAN'S  STRI'GCtLE. 


TREASURES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Bible  stands  im- 
measurably above  all  that  the  mind  of 
man  has  been  able  to  conceive.  We  ad- 
mire the  wealth  of  thought  and  the  keen 
sagacity  of  Aristotle.  Plato.  Socrates. 
Xewtou.  Locke.  Hegel.  Bacon  and  others, 
hut  their  creations  pale  before  the  splen- 
dor of  biblical  wisdom.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton said,  "I  consider  the  Word  of  God 
the  most  exalted  philosophy."  and  Cole- 
ridge. "The  Bible  conducts  me  to  a  much 
greater  depth  of  my  ego  than  any  other 
book:"  that  is.  that  the  Bible  explained 
most  clearly  to  him  his  own  existence. 
Rousseau,  who  was  certainly  no  hero  of 
belief,  once  wrote.  "When  we  read  the 
works  of  our  philosophers,  in  spite  of 
their  pomp  of  style,  how  poor,  how  des- 
picable they  are  in  comparison  with  Holy 
Writ!" 

Another  defender  of  biblical  philosophy 
is  Carlyie.  He  treasured  the  Bible  as  the 
most  valuable  book,  and  often  exclaimed. 

noble  book!  Oh,  book  for  all  man- 
kind!" He  particularly  preferred  the 
book  of  Job  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
philosophy.  If  the  great  thinkers  know 
the  worth  of  the  Bible  so  well,  what  an 
example  of  spiritual  poverty  is  he  who  is 
ashamed  to  read  this  Book  of  books  or  to 
allow  himself  to  be  supposed  capable  of 
enjoying  it! — Public  Opinion. 


TELL  THE  TRUTH. 

What  is  there  on  earth  that  is  meaner 
than  a  lie.  and  who  is  there  that  is  meaner 
than  a  liar?  If  you  cannot  depend  on 
what,  a  man  says,  what  is  he  good  for.  and 
of  what  use  is  he  in  the  world'.'  A  man 
who  misleads,  who  deceives,  who  lies,  can- 
not have  the  approval  of  good  men  in  this 
World  nor  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  to 
come. 

So  long  as  a  person  will  tell  the  truth, 
whatever  his  faults  may  be.  there  is  some 
hope  of  making  something  of  him.  but 
when  he  will  lie  it  is  hard  to  do  anything 
with  him.  There  seems  to  he  no  bottom 
or  foundation  to  a  liar,  and  when  men  lie 
we  never  know  where  to  build  or  What  to 
depend  upon.  This  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  drinking  men.  They  will  lie. 
Whoever  saw  a  drunkard'  whose  word 
could  be  depended  on? 

Let  us  learn  to  hate  falsehood,  and  say 
with  the  psalmist,  "1  hate. and  abhor  lying, 
but  thy  law  do  I  love."  (Ps.  cxix.  1(53.1 
"These  six  ihings  doth  the  Lord  hate, 
yea.  seven  are  an  abomination  unto  him: 
a  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands 
that  shed  innocent  blood:  an  heart  that 
deviseth  wicked  imaginations,  feet  that 
be  swift  in  running  to  mischief,  a  false 
witness  that  speakoth  lies,  and  he  thai 
soweth  discord  among  brethren."  (Prov. 
vi.  10-10. 1— The  Christian. 


PROSPERITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

It  is  not  a  morbid  fancy,  but  a  simple 
fact,  that  prosperity  cannot  ripen  char- 
acter. In  that  sphere  it  cannot  be  made 
evident  to  others  or  to  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  serving  God  for  a  reward.  Hence, 
the  trior  of  life — the  messenger  of  God — 
goes  walking  up  and  down  the  earth, 
.jostling  men  out  of  their  prosperity,  and 
driving  them  into  worlds  of  poverty  and 
loss  and  sorrow  and  disease  and  loneli- 
ness where  they  can  test  their  principles 
and  find  out  what  they  believe,  what  they 
stand  on  and  what  they  are  living  for. 
This  is  not  Job's  history  alone;  it  is  yours 
and  mine  and  every  man's. — Theodore  T. 
Munger,  D.D. 


WEALTH  DOES  NOT  GIVE  HAPPINESS. 

Two  things  ought  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  young  people  of  our 
country.  The  insecurity  of  riches  even 
when  acquired,,  and  their  unsatisfying 
character.  There  is  no  fallacy  so  uni- 
versally cherished  as  the  notioji  that 
wealth  is  surely  a  means  of  happiness. 
The  care  of  a  large  property  is  one  of  the 
most  burdensome  of  earth's  trusts.  The 
only  materia)  good  which  comes  from  any  i 
estate  is  to  be  made  out  of  a  moderate 
income  far  more  easily  than  a  large  one. 
and  with  fewer  attendant  disadvantages. 
Fi'w  thoughtful  men  would  undergo  the 
entire  stewardship  of  a  large  estate  on  a 
positive  bargain  that  they  should  receive 
no  more  for  taking  care  of  it  than  ordi- 
narily falls  into  the  lap  of  the  owner. 
The  scramble  after  wealth  is  due  lo  a 
wrong  estimate  of  it  when  it  is  gained. 


THE  LITTLE  MATTER  OF  JUSTICE. 

One  thing  was  forgotten  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Congress  and  Mr.  OIney  with  regard 
to  the  fighting  Cubans.  They  are  abso- 
lutely right. and  they  have  suffered  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  everything  they  tight  for. 
Points  are  stretched  in  behalf  of  this 
diplomacy  and  that,  but  the  matter  of 
.justice  is  not  brought  up  for  discussion. 
France  was  generous  to  us  a  hundred 
years  ago.  and  it  is  beastly  ingratitude 
for  us  to  ignore  the  rights  of  our  near 
neighbors  who  are  situated  now  precisely 
as  we  were  situated  then.— Judge. 


the 


All  women  work. 

Some  in  the  homes. 

Some  in  church,  and  some  in 
whirl  of  society. 

Many  in  the  stores  and  shops,  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  on  the  never-ceas- 
ing treadmill  earning  their  daily  food. 

All  are  subject  to  the  same  physical 
laws  :  all  suf- 
fer alike 
from     the  MTV 
same  phy- 
sical dis- 
turbances; 
there  is 


serious 
derai 
ment  m 
the  womb. 
Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  '■  Vegetable  Compound"  is  the 
tmfailing  cure  for  this  trouble.  It 
strengthens  the  proper  muscles,  and 
displacement  with  all  its  horrors  will 
no  more  crush  you. 

Backache,  dizziness,  fainting.  "  bear- 
ing-down." disordered  stomach,  moodi- 
ness, dislike  of  friends  and  society — all 
symptoms  of  the  one  cause — will  be 
quickly  dispelled,  and  you  will  again 
"be  free. 


TW0HEART5 
OHETHOUGHT 


OLVT\DIA 


Columbia  Bicycles 

$100  TO  ALL  ALIKE. 
Standard  of  the  World. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue  free  from  dealers  or  by  mail  for 
one  2-cent  stamp. 


/HOUSfMOLM 
fMAGAZ/Uf// 


ALL  FOR  \Q  CENTS 

AUfor  lOeenU.  Star  Pho- 
tograph. Outfit  with  winch 
you  can  produce  a  pirfrct  photo 
in  35  seconds;  requires  no  dry 
plates,  no  chemicals,  no  dark 
room.  Photos  are  clear  as  if  done  . 
by  a  #250.  Camera;  no  prac- 
tice needed.  You  caa  coin  money 
making  photos  of  people,  houses, 
animals.etc.  Insame  box  with  theOutfitwc  also 
give  you  one  Pretty  ToLlo  Handerehtef, 
(nearly  half  a  yard  square),  1  Lucky  Charm  of  Roacissolid  per- 
time,  keeps  your  handkerchief  scented.  Moth,  exterminator.  Also 
6  months9  hand- 
.  dome  Illustrated 
J  Magazines,  full  of 
|  stories,  pictures,  etc. 
This  entire  lot  sent 
you  if  you  cut  this  out 
and  return  to  us  with  A 
10  cents,  silver  or  — 
clamps;  8  tots  for  ct*.  Send  and  be  delighted.  Address 
STAR  PHOTO  CO.,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GOLD  RINGS  FREE! 

i  We  willglve  one  half-round  King, 
'  lStt  Kolled  Gold  plate  *  war- 
ranted to  anyone  who  will  sell 
ldoz.  Indestructible  LampWlck3 
Cneed no  trimming)  amongf  rlends  at  lOcts.  each.  Write 
us  and  we  will  mall  you  the  Wicks.  You  eell  them 
and  send  ns  the  monev  and  we  will  mall  you  the  King. 
STAB  CHEMICAL  CO..  Bos  450,  Centerbrook  .Conn. 


The  BLADDER  and  KIDNEYS. 

Disorder  of  these  important  organs  causes 
Bright*!*  Disease.  Rheumatism,  Pain 
in  Baek,  Female  Complaints,  Dropsy, 

J  ettj.  But  one  Sore  Cure  has  been  found,  and  j 
that  Care  is  the  lately  discovered  Hava- 
Kara  shrub.  This  wonderful  botanic  dis- 
covery has  cured  3o,ikju  cases  in  two  years.  It 
costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  To  prove  its 
power,  it  large  c;tse  will  be  s'-nt  id  you  by  mail 
Free,  if  vou  address  The  Church  Kidney 
Cure  Co..  Wi  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  PEAR. 

PBOPagatiox. — Standard   pears  are 
made  by  budding  pears  that  do 
best  as  standards  on  pear  seed- 
lings. Pears  are  dwarfed  by  bud- 
ding   the    pear    on    the    quince.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleuie  is  the  famous  pear 
as  a  dwarf. 

Cultiyatiox. — Pears  delight  in  a  rather 
rich  clayey  loam,  and  yet  a  rich  sandy  soil 
will  produce  fine  pears.  The  land  should 
be  well  drained  and  kept  cultivated,  turn- 
ing the  soil  early  in  the  season,  continuing 
the  cultivation  up  to  the  first  of  August. 
Deep  cultivation  should  be  avoided. 

Enemy.— Blight  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  pear  culture.  It  first  appears  in  the 
spring  on  the  blossoms,  and  may  be  no- 
ticed about  the  time  the  tree  is  going  out 
of  blossom,  when  certain  flower-clusters 
turn  black  and  dry  up  as  if  killed  by  frost. 
This  disease  spreads  through  an  orchard 
with  great  rapidity  at  blooming-time.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  microbes  are 
able  to  live  and  multiply  in  the  nectar  of 
the  blossom,  from  whence  they  are  carried 
away  by  the  bees  and  other  insects  which 
visit  the  blossoms  for  the  honey  and  pol- 
len. This  is  called  blossom-blight,  and 
from  the  blossom  the  disease  may  extend 
downward  into  the  branches.  Another 
way  in  which  blight  comes  is  through 
the  tips  of  growing  shoots,  as  is  the  case 
in  young  trees,  and  is  called  twig-blight. 
It  will  be  observed  that  blight  moves 
downward,  and  sometimes  very  rapidly. 
There  has  been  no  reliable  cure  for  this 
dreaded  disease  other  than  to  cut  off  the 
affected  parts  and  burn  them. 

S.  C.  Vaughn. 


TREE-TOMATOES. 

From  the  advertisements  and  cuts  found 
now  and  then  in  papers  and  catalogues 
many  people  are  led  to  believe  that  there 
are  certain  varieties  of  tomatoes  that  grow 
in  tree  form,  or  that  climb  poles  like 
beans.  It  seems  strange  that  any  seeds- 
man will  try  to  mislead  people  in  this  way. 
There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  tree-tomato 
or  one  that  will  climb  a  pole.  Any  vigor- 
pus-growing  variety,  if  properly  trimmed 
and  all  laterals  are  pinched  off,  if  tied  to 
a  pole,  will  readily  grow  from  seven  to 
ten  feet  high  and  produce  fruit  the  whole 
length  of  the  vine.  The  writer  has  grown 
large  quantities  of  them  in  this  way,  and 
when  properly  done,  it  is  the  best  way 
to  grow  them.  The  past  season  he  had 
a  large  number  of  the  Xew  Imperials 
growing  on  poles,  and  they  averaged  at 
least  ten  feet  in  height.  H. 


hillsides  in  many  places  are  as  rich  as  the 
richest  river-bottom  land.  Here  and  there 
on  the  hillsides  and  mountain-sides  are  nat- 
ural terraces.  These  so-called  benches  are 
narrow  strips  of  nearly  level  land,  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  one  above 
another.  The  top  bench  is  as  rich  as  any.  I 
have  stood  on  the  top  bench,  a  "thousand 
feet  above  the  gardens  and  fields  and  or- 
chards and  meadows  and  houses  and  barns 
below  me,  beyond  which  rose  in  the  dis- 
tance hills  and  mountains  and  trees,  all 
comprising  a  landscape  of  twenty  miles  or 
more  in  extent.  I  have  stood  there  in  a 
grove  of  papaws  forty  or  fifty  fept  in 
height,  with  here  and  there  a  walnut-tree 
two,  three  and  some  of  them  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Water  is  good:  health  is  good: 
game  is  scarce;  roads  are  bad.  All  the  com- 
mon fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables 
flourish.  There  is  rich  zinc  ore  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  here;  copper  has  been 
mined  and  smelted,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  marble,  limestone  and  sandstone 
When  the  soil,  climate,  timber  and  minerals, 
with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
are  all  made  known  the  world  will  lie  sur- 
prised that  such  wonderful  opportunities 
really  do  exist.  We  have  plenty  of  churches 
and  schools.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  Searcy 
county.  W.  H.  S. 

Marshall,  Ark. 


IRecent  ffmbltcations. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Manual  of  thoroughbred  live  stock  and  fancy 
poultry. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New 
York.  Handsome  descriptive  catalogue  oi 
select  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  roses  and  hardy  plants. 

George  S.  Josselyn.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  of  grape-vines  and  small 
fruits,  with  photographic  reproductions  from 
nature,  and  beautiful  colored  plate  of  Camp- 
bell's Early  Grape.  This  grand  grape,  orig- 
inated by  Mr.  George  XV.  Campbell  over  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  thoroughly  tested,  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  as  a  grape  in  all 
respects  better  adapted  to  general  use  than 
any  other  known. 

Red  Jacket  Manufacturing  Company,  Dav- 
enport. Iowa.  "Squirts  by  a  Hed  Punlp" — 
booklet  describing  an  iron  pump  that  is  ""so 
easy  to  fix." 

Woodcleft  Poultry  Yards.  Freeport.  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  describing  high-class 
thoroughbred  poultry. 

C.  N.  Bowers,  Dakota.  111.  Illustrated 
poultry  annual  and  book  of  valuable  recipes. 
Mi-.  Bowers  catalogues  many  varieties  of 
fowls  bred  from  grand  prize-winners:  also, 
Duroc-Jersev  swine  ami  Belgian  hares.  Price 
10  cents. 

Lewis  Roesch.  Fredonia,  X.  Y.  Illustrated 
nursery  catalogue.  Specialties — Fine  grapes, 
Crandall  currant  and  Chautauqua  gooseberry. 

J.  M.  Phillips'  Sons.  Mercersburg.  Pa. 
Buyers'  guide  for  1897.  listing  pure,  reliable 
garden,  farm  and  flower  seeds. 


"Everybody  thinks  Peerless  Atlas  well 
worth  the  dollar  asked  for  it."  writes  Mrs. 
Ida  Williams,  of  Daviess  county,  Indiana. 
"It  is  a  great  help  to  any  agent  for  Farm 
and  Fireside  or  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion to  have  such  a  popular  premium 
to  offer  the  public  at  a  merely  nominal 
price." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Ohio. — Paulding  county  has  the  name 
of  Black  Swamp,  and  no  doubt  was  at  one  | 
time  a  lake.  Only  twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  covered  with  water  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  numerous  small  creeks  were 
blocked  with  driftwood  and  willows,  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  water  to  flow 
away.  These  streams  were  well  stocked 
with  fish  and  the  forests  were  full  of  game, 
attracting  the  home-seeker.  Soon  the  creek- 
banks  were  dotted  with  log  cabins.  Then  the 
creeks  were  cleared  of  driftwood,  and  large 
ditches  were  dug  in  the  low  ravines,  with 
great  cost  to  the  county,  but  giving  excellent 
outlets  for  drainage:  and  to-day  we  have  one 
of  the  best  counties  in  the  state.  Our  soil 
is  a  black,  loose  loam  of  great  fertility*  well 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  grasses. 
Tomatoes  bring  large  crops  with  but  little 
cultivation:  thousands  of  bushels  rotted  in 
the  truck-patches  last  season.  Cucumbers, 
green  beans,  sweet  corn  and  peas  go  to  waste 
In  large  quantities,  all  for  the  want  of  a 
gnfflclent  market.  A  canning-factory  would 
(In  well  here.  Grover  IT  ill  is  n  thriving  little 
town  of  about  one  thousand  souls.  Good 
schools  and  churches,  good  farm  lands  and 
generous  people  invite  the  home-seeker. 


Horse  Carfs 


' NARROW  & 

WIDE  Tires,  vvyheels 
Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  oar 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  ail 
points.  HOBSON  &.  CO., 
No.  19  Bridge  St.,  JiewTorfo 


Grover  Hill,  Ohio. 


G.  A.  M. 


From  Arkansas.— Tbat  old  song,  "The  Ar- 
kansas Traveler."  with  the  picture  that  often 
goes  with  it.  has  no  doubt  turned  thousands 
of  immigrants  and  millions  of  wealth  away 
from  our  state.  The  bear,  the  panther  and 
the  wolf,  with  the  mythical  Arkansas  Trav- 
eler, have  long  since  passed  into  history. 
Yet  it  Is  true  that  up  to  this  very  day  we  of 
the  modern  Arkansas  are  sometimes  spoken 
cf  with  derision.  Here  in  Searcy  county, 
among  these  southern  hills  and  mountains. 
Is  a  safe  retreat  alike  from  icy  blizzards  and 
from  scorching  sunshine.  Here  the  ground 
seldom  freezes  more  than  an  Inch  or  1  wo 
deep,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one  day  in 
a  thousand  that  the  mercury  remains  belbV 
thirty-two  degrees  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
a  time.  Here  :i  little  snow  falls  every  win 
ter.  but  is  soon  ^'one  Here  are  valleys  and 
coves  of  the  richest  of  land,  and  even  the 


Farmers 

KILL  WEEDS 


With  Hallock's  Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

Teeth  Guaranteed.  First  Weeder  in  place  at 
greatly  reduced  price.  Write  at  once  for  terms 
and  special  price.     Agents  wa  nted  eveyrutlur/-.. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  8c  Son 
YOt^,  PR.  P.  O.  BOX, 811. 


CINCINNATI,    JACKSON    &    MACKINAW  RY. 


IS  THE  ONLY  LINE 
Running  Solid  Trains  Through  Between 

Cincinnati  Jackson 

TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY 

Day  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  Coaches  hav- 
ing all  the  modern  improvements. 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars 
and  first-class  Coaches  are  attached  to  night  express 
trains. 

Close  connections  are  made  at  Cincinnati  with 
Southern  Lines  to  and  from  all  principal  southern 
points,  and  with  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  trains  at 
Jackson  to  ....and  from.... 

A"  "ointUn  Southern  Michigan 

For  information  at*  to  rate*,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call 
on  C.  J.  <tc  M.  Agentt)  or  addresn  the  Uen'l  Pans.  Aueut. 
F.B.DRAKE,  T.  C.  M.  SCHINDLER, 

Recr.  &  Gen'l  fijrr.,  den'l  Pass.  Aet. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


■™      Write  to  the 


KAYSER  &  ALLMANj 


Write  to  the 
largest  wall  paper  house 
in  TJ.  S.  for  samples  — Free, 
million  rolls  — variety  unlimited. 
X7*  cts.  to  §3>£  a  roll.   nC»l  CDP 
30%  lower  than  others.  UEALttlo 
Write  for  large  books  by  express  with  nieonilliTP 

trade  LHoLUUNIo 

982-tiS4  Market  Street, 

'  ISArch  St.,PUILAI)ELPHU. 

WHO'S  SHELLABERGER? 

He's  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  liest  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur- 
poses. Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  82  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

MUSCULAR  AND  NERVOUS 
RHEUMATISM  CURED. 
ONE  LEG  WITHERING. 

February  23,  1897. 
DearSirs:  I  want  to  write  vou  what  wonder- 
ful things  '-5  DROP«"  has  done  for  mv  friend, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Dnnaway,  of  Copenhagen,  N.Y.  For 
six  years,  on  account  of  muscularand  nervous 
rheumatism,  be  had  not  been  able  to  walk 
without  a  crutch  and  cane  and  suffered  so  much 
pain  that  he  bad  to  take  morphine  to  obtain 
any  rest  whatever.  He  was  terribly  thin  and 
one  leg  was  witherinsaway.  I  gave  him  a  bot- 
tle of  "o  DROPS."  which  he  has  not  yet  entire- 
ly finished,  but  to-day  he  is  without  pain  or 
ache  of  any  sort.  He  has  thrown  away  both 
his  crutch  and  his  cane  and  says  he  has  not  felt 
so  well  in  20  years.  Everybody  who  has  used 
"5  DROPS"  in  this  neighborhood  reports  as 
favorably  of  it.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  rem- 
edy in  the  world.   Yours  very  respectfully. 

George  Reiser,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 
If  you  have  not  sufficient  confidence  after 
reading  this  letter  to  send  for  a  large  bottle, 
send  for  a  sample  bottle.which  contains  suffic- 
ient medicine  to  convince  you  of  its  merit. 
This  wonderful  curative  gives  almost  instant 
relief  and  is  a  permanent  cure  for  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Backache,  Asth= 
ma.  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervous- 
ness, Nervous  and  Neural= 
gic  Headaches,  Heart 
Weakness,  Toothache, 
Earache,  Croup,  "La 
Grippe,"  Malaria, Creeping 
Numbness,  Bronchitis  and 
kindred  diseases. 

"  Five  Drops  '*  is  the 
name  and  dose.  Large 
bottles  (300  doses),  Sl.OO. 
[trade   mark!      Six  bottles  for  $5.00.  Sam- 
ple bottle  prepaid  by  mail  25  cents.   Not  sold 
by  druggists,  only  by  us  and  our  agents. 
Agents  wanted. 

SWANSON  RHEUriATIC  CURE  CO., 
167  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

AMERICAN  GOLD  FILLED  GASES 

firfl-tf^  ^=%,  -efta.     Warranted  20 

I  IS  ifMlJI   «rTii7%  ((   J^/TnT^  Tears,  are  the 

nW.U^«W'  g/jjaVna °>°ney  can  buy. 

I I  _aj|L  fifsS^S  S  Ss^fJf  5  Ketui  n  this  advt. 
iJ^^SfsffiaV  iS^J^^y?  ti  ri.  itn  unlcr  and  we 

win  send  by  ex- 
press prepaid,  thia 
bcauiitu.1  Killed 
hunting  case,  full 
jeweled,  £lgln 
I,  stem  wind  and  set  watch  which  you 
lean  sell  for  $'<!5.0O.  If  worth  itpay  express 
agent  86.  SO  and  keep  it;  otherwise  have 
it  relumed.  We  only  ask  your  promise 
to  so  to  express  office,  examine  and  buy, 
if  us  represented.  These  atches  are 
equal  to  those  sold  by  certain  dealers  from 
#13.50  to  $25.00.  A  guarantee  with  every  watch.  You  see 
all  before  you  pay.  Give  your  full  name,  express  and  P.O. 
address.  State  which  wanted.  Indies'  or  (rents'  size. 
If  you  vi.nt  Watch  sent  by  mail  send  cash  S**,5**  with 
order.  For  60  days  a  Gold  and  Platina  Rol  led  Plate  Prince 
Albert  Double(Kope  Pattern)  Chain  given  FREE  with 
each  Watch.  Chains  of  this  stvle  are  sold  from  $3.00  up. 

A  Customer  Writes:  Februarys.  1895— Watch  re- 
ceived. Better  than  expected.  Would  not  sell  itfor  ^25. 
if  I  could  not  getanother.  E.  Shorter,  Washington  i'a* 

Address  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  C0.111  Nassau  St.  N.Y 


Potash 


DROPSi 


is  a  necessary  and  important  ingredient 
of  complete  fertilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced  manure. 
The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  ol  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly- 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 

Sead  on  :i  poMal  card  your  Poet 
Office  aud  County  address  and 
we  mail  at  our  own  risk  9  pieces 
of  hand  enameled  Gold  plated 
Jewelry  to  sell  for  us  among 
friends.  When  sold  you  send 
our  money  and  we  send,  charg- 
es paid,  a  stem  winding.  Gold 
plated,  fine  time-keeping 
Waifh,  or  a  Seal  Cold 
King,  set  with  a  Genuine 
Rose  DiaaaoDd,  or  a  Ger- 
man Orchestrion  Music 
Sox,  or  you  can  keep  half 
the  money  instead  of  a  present. 
Say  you  will  return  what  you 
don  t  sell.  Write  full  name, 
Mr.,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Address 
N.  Tf.  T.  CO..  529  East 
110th  Street.  New  York. 

ASTHMA^ 

If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Asthma  we  will  send 
yon  Free  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Large  Case  of  Himalya, 
made  from  the  Kola  Plant.  It  is  a  Sure  Constitutional 
Cure  for  Asthma.  We  send  it  Free  for  Introduction, 
and  to  prove  that  it  will  cure  yon.  AddreBs 
The  KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.. 
1164  Broadway,       =    -  *»  =      New  York. 


MEFISTO*SCARF*PIN. 

•Play  the  hose  Dill" 


A  'brand  new  joke:  M«fisto*s  bulging  eyes,  briatlingean 
and  ghajtly  grin  invite  curiosity  etery  time  when  worn 
on  scarf  or  lapel,  and  it  is  fully  satisfied  when  bj  prwsrng 
the  robber  tail  concealed  in  your  inside  pocket  you  souse 
yoor  inquirin?  friend  *ith  water.  Throws  a.  streim  30 
feet;  hosel6in.  long-.  1 3^  incla  ball;  handsome  Silrer-oxidhed  face  colored  In 
hard  enamel;  worth  25c.  as  a  pin  and  a  dollar  as  a  joker;  sent  a»a,  sample  of 
our  3000  specialties  with  US  pa-e  cataloeuo  post-paid  for  ONI.Y  15c;  2  for 
25c;$i.40  Dox.  Wanted,   ROBT.  II.  IXGERSOLL  &  BBO., 

DepU  So.    16  6&  &  67  Cortlandt  Street,  Kew  York  City. 

COST  YOU  NOTHING 

TO  EXAMINE       ^..uLJifc  STEM 

Watch 


To  sretyou  started  selling  our  goods'  we  will  send  CQCC 
with  first  order  tbis  $400  rich  engraved,  jeweled,  Btem  ■  HCC 
wind  watch  gents  or  ladies  size  14k.  gold  outside  and  inside  over 
solid  German  silver  warranted  20  years.  1  set  new  pattern  silver 
plated  lea  spoons,  $2.00;  1  Sparkling  Java  diamond  stud  $2,00; 
1  genuine  meerschaum  pipe  $1.00;  1  14k.  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  $1.50;  1  fine  fountain  pen  $1.25.  This  whole  lot  sent 
C  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  if  you  are  pleased 
pay  express  agent  only  $2.9?  and  expreasage  and  it  is  vouxs. 
Big  monev  made  selling  our  {mods  trv  it.  Address 

I  HSU  RANGE  WHOLESALE  WATCH  CO., so  WashU>gto»  St.,  Chlags, 


W  A  N  t"  M  ON  EY?| 

Easy  to  make  selling  BEVERIDGE'S  [ 
Automatic  Cooker.  Practical  and  I 
satisfactory.  No  scorching,  no  odor. 
Saves  labor  and  fuel  and  nts  any  stove. 
Good  pay  to  agents  of  either  sex.  I 
2385 sold  in  one  town.  Write  (P.  O.  728),  I 
EF.Vt  Rir.HE  MFO.  CO..  Baltimore.  Bd.  I 
W»»  WWW  W»  W  W 


For  VERY 
fastidious  people 


A  good  wheel, 
very  cheap. 


The  success  of  the  Waverley  Bicycle  in  '96  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  leaders  for  '97.  This  year  we 
produce  a  new  and  expensively  made  wheel,  equipped 
with  the  only  perfect  bearings  yet  made — $100. 

Last  year's  famous  model,  greatly  improved,  has  been 
reduced  to  $60.  The  saving  is  in  the  cost  of  machinery. 


Catalogue  Free. 


INDIANA  BICYCLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


April  1,  1897. 
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Queries. 

CSFKEAD  THIS  NOTICE."«B 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  TWO 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  he  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Milliins-maotiines.  —  M.  C.  S..  Cave 
Springs,  Ga.  For  descriptive  circular  of  a 
new  milking-machine  write  to  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator Company,  74  Cortlandt  street.  Now 
York. 

ttinseng;  Culture —  F.  R.,  Easley.  S.  C. 
Send  live  cents  to  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  I>.  C,  for  Bulletin  No. 
it; — '•American  Ginseng:  its  Commercial 
History :  Protection  and  Cultivation." 

Alfalfa  <'ul»Ht-«>.  —  It.  E.  if..  Mercer.  Mo., 
and  others.  Send  live  eenrs  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  31— "Alfalfa."  For  alfalfa-seed  write  to 
the  seedsmen  advertising  in  our  columns; 

I.eaeheil  Ashes.— ,T.  11.  I'..  Huffman,  Ark., 
asks  if  leached  ashes  broadcasted  in  a  young 
orchard  w  ill  be  of  much  benefit.  The  potash 
has  been  removed,  but  the  ashes  usually 
contain  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  pay  for 
applying  them  liberally  to  the  orchard  or 
garden. 

Seed-corn.  —  B.  F..  Seguin.  Texas,  writes: 
"Will  corn  which  was  raised  near  and  partly 
turned  into  pop-corn  do  to  plant  this  season'.' 
Will  it  produce  a  good  grade  of  corn  and  a 
good  crop'?" 

Reply:— Do  not  plant  this  mixed  corn.  If 
you  want  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  good  lield- 
corn.  carefully  select  pure  seed  of  a  good 
variety;  if  you  want  to  raise  pop-corn,  plant 
pure  pop-corn  seed. 

Preserving  Shins'le  Roofs.'—  Referring 
to  a  query  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  num- 
ber. T.  H.  Y.,  Orient.  L.  I.,  writes:  "As 
soon  as  spring  weather  advances.  1  shall  re- 
sh ingle  a  roof  that  has  been  on  about  fifty- 
four  years.  The  shingles  were  of  North 
Carolina  cypress-wood,  and  limed.  Of  course, 
the  cypress-wood  was  an  advantage,  lint  the 
lime-water  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  fifty 
years  of  age  and  better.  I  applied  the  lime 
simply  by  mounting  'the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
taking  air-slaked  lime  and  sowing  it  upon 
the  roof  its  entire  length.  The  secret  is  that 
lime  is  death  to  all  moss  growth,  and  moss 
allowed  to  form  upon  any  wood  roof,  side 
covering  or  picket  fence  gathers  moisture  by 
rain,  find  retains  it,  and  where  wood  cannot 
very  soon  dry  out  after  a  rain,  it  will  soon 
decay,  especially  so  where  there  is  but  little 

Still." 

Crimson  Clover.  —  C.  II.  S..  Henleyville, 
Cal.,  writes:  "■Kindly  answer  the  following: 
Wjll  crimson  clover  yield  more  than  one  crop 
of  hjiy  if  sown  in  October'.'  When  should  it 
bo  cut?  If  seed  is  desired,  is  it  necessary 
to  use  a  clovi  r-huller.  or  will  an  ordinary 
thresher  clean  it'.-  Will  if.  if  sown  in  March 
or  April,  yield  a  crop  of  bay  or  seed  the 
same  year?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gbeiner: — I  have  exper- 
imented with  crimson  clover  for  some  years 
without  being  able  to  make  a  marked  suc- 
cess of  it.  Our  climate  is  too  severe,  so 
thai:  the  plants  usually  winter-kill.  And  yet 
oilier  growers  in  the  state  think  highly  of 
it  as  a  cover  prop  tor  orchard.  Even  if  the 
plains  die  during  winter,  they  have  helped 
to  .make  tlie  soil  better  and  to  prevent  tiie 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  In  your 
Climate  you  can  sew  late  in  the  fall,  and  have 
a  line  crop  of  green  stuff  early  next  spring, 
After  thai  the  plants  die.  Out  the  crop 
when  in  lull  bloom.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  making  if  into  hay.  11"  is  a  valuable 
crop,  and  well  worth  your  efforts  in  culti- 
vating it.  Here  we  cannot  make  a  crop  1  lie 
same  season  that  seed  is  sown.  Sonic  among 
our  readers  may  give  more  information  about 
the  crop  as  grown  in  California,  as  also 
about  threshing,  etc. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  & 
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about  worms. 


Worms  in  Horses. —  F. 

Branch,  N.  Y\    I  may  be  alb] 
your  request:  if  you  will  givi 
Ulake  at   least  an  attempt  to 
tion  of  the  worms.    As  it  is. 
you  to  the  numerous  answer 
in  these  columns  to  questions 

Weakness  in  the  Hind  Quarters.—  W. 
U. .  Torre  Haute.  Ohio.  All  that  can  be  made 
out  from  your  description  is  that  your  marc 
is  weak  in  the  hind  quarters,  an  ailment 
Which,  as  a  rub.1,  is  incurable,  especially  if  it 
is  of  long  standing.  Ascertain  the  history  of 
the  animal,  and  probably  more  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  file  case. 

Yon ns;  I'ist"  Died.— S.  I'..  Kossuth,  Ind. 
It  is  possible  that  your  pigs  consumed  some- 
thing that  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  a  definite  diagnosis 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  from  your  meager 
description.  If  you  had  made  a  more  care- 
ful post-mortem  examination,  you  might  have 
found  the  cause  of  death.  Coagulated  milk 
in  the  stomach  is  nothing  abnormal.  Milk 
always  coagulates  in  the  stomach.  You  ought 
to  have  examined  all  the  interior  organs. 

A  Lame  Pig'  and  a  Paralytic  Sow.— O. 
W.   I!..  Hume.  N.  Y".     As  to  your  pig.  you 
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only  say  that 
one  hind  leg. 
the  other.  It 
any  opinion  in 
of  the  lamenet 
There  are  too  many 
to  have  examined  th 
ing  the  paralysis  of 
ably  entirely  different  from 
the  pig.  I  have  to  refer  you 
answers  recently  given 
in  these  columns. 

Indigestion.  —J.  H 


I  became  lame  in 
two  later  also  in 
impossible  to  base 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  asd  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  6end  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Milk-leg  ?— E.  .1.  B.,  La  Grange,  Ohio.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  milk-leg," 
consequently  cannot  comply  with  your  ft  - 
quest. 

A  Barren  Cow. —  M.  G.  W..  Amethyst, 
Col.  A  cow  that  has  ceased  to  breed.  Jersey 
or  no  Jersey,  and  is  dry,  should  be  fattened 
and  be  converted  into  beef. 

A  Seriously  Damaged  Mare.—  S.  T.  L., 
Mesa  Grande,  Cal.  Unless  the  injury  is  very 
superficial,  in  which  case  the  same  may  be 
repaired  by  a  surgical  operation,  your  mare 
is  incurable,  and  unfit  for  breeding. 

Black  Mange?-T.  L.  W..  EUisville.  Ya. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "black  mange'.'"  I 
am  not  familiar  with  all  the  local  terms, 
(live  a  description  of  the  disease  of  your  hog. 
and  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  asked  for 
advice. 

Probably    Indigestion  J.  A.  S..  Por- 

tersville.  Pa.  If  your  COW  does  not  present 
any  other  symptoms  of  disease  than  those 
mentioned  in  your  inquiry.  Hie  ailment  may 
be  nothing  but  indigestion,  which  will  yield 
to  a  good  dose  of  sulphate  of  soda  combined 
with  a  little  ginger  or  mustard,  ami  a  suit- 
able diet,  and  then  the  milk  will  lie  all  right 
as  soon  as  the  cow  has  recovered.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  if  you  have  overlooked  Im- 
portant symptoms  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  more  serious  morbid  process. 
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of  lung-worms  (Strongylus  micrurus)  in  the 
bronchi.  There  is  no  remedy.  If  the  num- 
ber of  worms  is  not  too  great,  and  the 
animal  not  too  poor,  the  latter  may  pull 
through.  The  prevention  consists  in  keep- 
ing such  young  animals,  during  spring  and 
summer. away  from  ditches  anil  pools  Of  stag- 
nant water  containing  the  worm-brood.  Still, 
the  few  symptoms  you  give,  namely,  a  rasp- 
ing cough  since  last  summer,  loss  of  appetite 
and  poverty,  are  hardly  sufficient  for  a  diag- 
nosis.' 

Two  I>ry  Teats— Indigestion.— L.  I>.  B:, 

Girard,  111.  That  the  two  front  teats  of  your 
heifer  are  dry  and  yield  no  milk  is  due  to  a 
defective  development  of  the  mammary 
glands,  consequently  you  will  never  succeed 
in  making  them  yield  any  milk,  because  yon 
cannot  produce  any  glandular  tissue  that  is 

wanting.  Y'our   other   cow   suffered  from 

indigestion  caused  probably  by  unsuitable 
food.  To  split  the  tail  of  the  poor  animal, 
to  put  black  pepper  and  turpentine  into  the 
wound,  and  to  apply  turpentine  to  her  head, 
was  cruel  and  foolish.  A  cow's  tail  may  be 
injured,  and  may  become  inflamed,  but  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  tail  becomes  hollow  does 
not  exist.  And  as  to  "hollow  horn."  all  cows 
which  have  horns  at  all  have  hollow  horns. 

Probably  Clarset— Seedy  Warts.— J.  W. 

J..  Cluster,  W.  Ya.  What  you  describe  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  re- 
peated attacks  of  garget,  which  require  no 
other  treatment  than  that  applied  before; 
namely,  frequent  and  thorough  milking.  The 
shortness  of  breath  sometimes  shown  by 
your  cow  when  in  the  pasture  may  have  its 
cause  simply  in  too  full  a  stomach.  If  your 
cow  is  a  great  milk  producer,  as  she  seems 
to  be.  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  a  rule  to 
milk  her  three  times  a  day  instead  of  twice. 
By  doing  this  you  will  get  still  more  milk, 
and  the  attacks  of  garget,  very  likely,  will 

not  reoccur.  As  to  the  warts  of  your  calf. 

they  will  disappear  without  any  treatment: 
but  if  you  have  not  the  patience  to  wait, 
you  may  remove  them,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  means  of  ligatures,  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  nitric  acid,  as  has  been  so  often 
described  in  these  columns. 

An  Abscess.— W.  M..  Tomales,  Cal.  If 
you  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  your  bull  no  other  morbid  changes  what- 
ever besides  the  abscess,  or.  as  you  call  it. 
"bag  of  matter."  close  to  the  windpipe,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  abscess,  as  is 
very  well  possible,  constituted  the  cause  of 
death,  (if  course,  the  simple  statement  that 
such  an  abscess  was  found  docs  not  throw 
any  light  upon  its  origin,  and  does  not  show 
whether  it  was  caused  by  the  presence  of 
any  sharp  foreign  body  that  had  been  swal- 
lowed with  the  food  and  got  stuck,  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  other  causes.  In  the 
former  case  you  ought  to  have  found  the 
foreign  body,  and  In  the  latter,  but  espec- 
ially if  tire  abscess  was  of  a  tuberculous 
nature,  you  ought  to  have  found  also  other 
morbid  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  in  the  lungs.  Perhaps  your  ex- 
amination was  only  a  very  superficial  one. 
There  is  no  cur.-  for  tuberculosis,  ami  ab- 
scesses pure  and  simple,  if  accessible,  must 

be   lanced   before   they   endanger  life.-  As 

to  abortion  of  cows,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  prevent  it  after  the  causes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  have  been  acting.  In  so- 
called  epizootic  abortion  the  prevention  con- 
sists in  warding  off  and  destroying  the 
causes  before  they  have  been  acting.  If  it 
lias  made  its  appearance  in  a  herd  of  cattle, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  every  eow  that  is  with 
calf  to  another  non-infected  place  until  the 
old  premises  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  reliably  disinfected.  Besides  that,  the 
aborted  calves  and  afterbirths  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  ;i  way  as  will  make  an 
infection  through  that  source  an  impossibil- 
ity, and  the  genitals  and  tails  of  the  cows 
that  have  aborted  must  be  disinfected  by 
washing  them  twice  a  day  with  a  good  dis- 
infectant, say  a  creolin  solution  or  a  one-per- 
tuille  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  rain- 
water, until  all  discharges  have  ceased. 
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CONSIDER  THE  COST.   Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.    It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal.— $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $ 2.00  ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ;  y2  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
15  cts.  ;  y2  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00 — a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

FREE 


National  Lead  Co.y  i  Broadway  >  New  York. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors, any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  iu 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


QOOSEBERRY, 


The  Largest  and  Most 
Prolific  Ever  Grown. 


ONE  FINE  PLANT,  POST-PAID,  ONLY  SO  CENTS. 

One  fine  plant  of  Dodd's  Gooseberry,  five  named 
assorted  Geraniums,  one  Parrot's  Feather  and  four  best-bloom- 
ing Hardy  Roses,  all  for  $1.00. 
Five  Gooseberries  and  one  Latania  Borbonica  Palm  for  $2.00. 

Six  fine  plants  for  hanging-basket,  with  superb  centerpiece, 
for  50  cents. 

For  $3.50  we  will  send  the  above  Gooseberries  and  Plants,  also 
six  Chrysanthemums  and  six  Carnation  Pinks  extra. 


FREE 


Catalogue  of  new,  rare  and  desirable  ornamental 
and  flowering  plants  and  .small  fruits  sent  free. 


DODD'S  PROLIFIC  GOOSEBERRIES. 

l  'i  in.  Diameter.    Circular  Free. 


M.  L.  CARR  &  SONS, 

Florists  and  Nurserymen,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  O. 
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ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS 
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triors. 


dors. 


PANSV-Giant,  Sw 

petunia-new  bei 

PINK-  Labor  Fl6v 
STOCK- I'  ble  D« 
SWEtT  PEAS-bAi!.! 
NICOTIANA-.r 


st  Scented,  4(i  colors.  >: 


ii  ,TapAn,  15  varieties.  3! 

ir.  German-,  30 sorts.  ^ 
Ki.'w'i).  ,";.">  colors. 

'  ever-bloom'g.  ^ 


ASTER— New  Victoria,  2.">  best 
ALYSSUM-New  Compact,  Trail 
COXCOMB— Improved  Dwakf,  6 
NASTURTIOIYI-Ulimcin'-.  IS  «»<• 
PEPPER— Fancy,  IT'  sorts,  many 
POPPY— Nr.w  Fairy,  is  lovely  vi 

PHLOX-NbwLaroie-IVw'd.  30 fine  sorts  COMPUTE  MIXTURE — l 

10  .-fiiis  paj  s  for  these  14  paCkets,/fi-s<-c(iiss  warranted  Seeds,  enough  for  a  2: 
whole  Harden  of  choice  flowers;  also  cultural  (i  l  ll>E  and  Tark's  Fi.orai.  M  aoazink  >I 
three  months  on  trial.  They  are  not  cheap  seeds. hut  the  best  to  he  had:  wotthadol-  >: 
lur.  Barnard's  New  Lobelia, Imperial  Japan  Morning  Glory. Newt'osmos  flowered  5; 
Dahlia,  Improved  Margaret  Carnation,  or  Giant  California  Petjutia  for  club  of  ^ 
two,  orall  for  club  of  five.  CJuh  with  friends.  This  is  my  best  offer.  Don't  in  i.-s  it . 

order  at  once    gbo.  W.  PARK,  B  200,  Libonia,  Pd,  g 

'£  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  at  a  bargain.  Seeds  packed  inexpensively  by  steam  machinery,  hence  our  low  prices 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP.** 


old,  Sih<T,  Nickel  61  Metal 
Plating.  Geuts  ami  Ladies  at,  home 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  usins  aud 
selling  Prot.  tiray's  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  .Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles 
arid  all  metal  goods.  Noexperience,  heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Ouly  outfits  complete,  all  tool?, 
lathes,  materials,  etc..  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 
Write  to  day.  Testimonials,  samples, 


and  lormulas  FKEt. 

etc   FREE    T.  GRAY  it  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  Columbus  O. 


Mention  this  paper. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  of 

Hot  Air  Pumping  Engines. 

The  Rider  Engine  Co.  and  De  Lamater 
Iron  Works  have  consolidated.  En- 
larged facilities,  cheapening-  of  cost 
and  the  production  of  an  improved  and 
better  engine  for  pumping  "water  en- 
able the  new  firm  to  make  immense 
reductions  in  prices.  Send  for  new 
catalogues  now  ready.  Address, 
Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co., 
22  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Jersey  Man 

ordered  a  *'  Handy.11  In 
two  weeks  he  telegraph ^u* 
for  five  for  his  neighbors. 
In  two  months  lie  fcele- 
grapbed  as  follows:  ''Ship 
a  car  of  Handt/s  hnmedifrte- 
lu.  Everybody  wants  nnc." 
Circulars  Free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Free  Wagon  for  172;;  ]\      Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mention  this  paper. 


JACK  AT  ALL  TRADES. 


"A  farmer  should  be  able  to  construct  everything 
needed  on  the  farm"(?)  If  he  wants  a  wagon,  buy  a  few 
tools,  spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  etc.  and  make  it.  His 
time  is  nothing — "he  can't  afford  to  help  support  big 
factories."  Tlie  average  farmer  will  advise  you  to 
"tell  that  to  the  marines,"  but  many  of  them  listen  to 
just  such  arguments  on  the  fence  question.  Are 
they  wise? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  thin  paper. 
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KEYSTONE  woven  wire 

J  '  ^     ^  FENCE 


Aluminum 
Horse  Tail 
Fastener 


Light,  durable,  Simple 
anrl  successful.  Does 
not  go  around  the  dock. 
Child  can  adjust  it  in 
loss  than  one  minute, 
and  il  cannot  come 
down.  Great  seller  lur 
dealers  and  agents. 
.Send  25c,  forsample  and 
prices  to 

WILL  T.  MERRIMAN,  Mfr., 

Jackson,  Michigan. 


IS  A  GOOD  AND  PERFECT  FENCE."  • 

That  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  use  it  and  are  • 

hence  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  qual-  • 

ities.  25  to  5S  inches  high — turns  everything.  • 

All  about  it  in  our  free  book  on  fence  con-  • 

struction.  • 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

No.  so  Rush  street,  Peoria,  III.  • 


A  WIND  MILL  ! 

Itwat   you    can    RELY  UPON* 
the  GOODHUE  I 

PUMP  ANO$ 

power! 


iTHAT    YOU  CAN 

•  for  all  the  purposes 
i  for  which  wind 
J  mills  are  used 


'  m  a  k  e 

I  full  line  of 
•  grinding  mills 
$  wood  saws,  she! 
J  lera,    fodder  and 
t  ensilage  cutter: 
J  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


Our  I 
famous  ■ 

Success i 
horse  i 
TREADI 
"WE  RJ 

Marvel.  ; 
Adapted  to  all* 
requiring  a  T 
moderate  power.  I 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddresswith2c^tamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  yivinj^fulldescrivition  of  Single 
and  Ijouble  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu- 
mer, at  wholesale  prices.  King  Hornes* 
Co.,  No.  7  Chiireh  St.,    Owego,  N.  Y. 


rAPPLETON  MFG.  CO.  e^vMfe 


NEW,? 


Big  winnerfor  Spring  and  Summer  can- 
vassing.  Nothing  Like  It.  Bookmen, 
lady  agents,    etc.,   get   extra  chance. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  very  intelligent  lady  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
writes  :  "I  have  dropped  the  other  papers  I  was 
working  for,  as  every  one  likes  Woman's  Home 
Companion  the  best.  Being  just  what  the  people 
want,  and  your  commissions  being  extra  liberal, 
it  pays  me  better.  1  consider  it  the  best  woman's 
journal  published,  just  as  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
the  best  farm  paper." 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1897. 


©ur  fJIMscellanp. 


A  woman  hates  to  have  a  tooth  filled  most 
as  much  as  she  hates  to  cut  a  piece  of  lace. 

As  soon  as  a  bachelor  begins  to  reflect  out 
loud,  all  the  married  people  he  knows  get 
down  on  him. 

The  average  woman  would  wear  a  dress 
made  of  orange-peel  if  the  dressmaker  said 
it  was  the  fashion. 

Whkx  a  man  is  away  on  a  trip  and  does 
something  he  ought  not  to.  he  sits  down 
and  writes  a  nice  letter  to  his  wife. 

A  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  descriptive 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  upon  application  to  J.  C.  Haile, 
General  Passenger  Agent  Central  of  Georgia 
R'y  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

A  paper  out  in  Bedford.  Iowa,  said  that 
a  man's  wife  had  eloped,  and  the  man  sued 
the  editor  for  $10,000  because  the  statement 
wasn't  true.  It's  rather  hard  to  make  out 
from  this  item  whether" the  husband  was 
glad  or  sorry. — Cincinnati  Commercial  Ga- 
zette. 

Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son — Accept  my  thanks  for 
your  donation  of  Jayne's  Expectorant.  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  misery  I  am 
able  to  relieve  with  it.— (Rev.)  C.  A.  R.  JAN- 
VIER, Fatchgarth,  India.  Aug.  21.  1894. 

The  best  Family  Pill -Jayne's  Painless  Sanative. 

The  town  of  Enfield.  Maine,  has  probably 
the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world 
for  the  production  of  hard-wood  novelties,  in 
almost  endless  variety  and  size.  The  concern 
takes  the  trees  at  the  very  stumps  in  the 
forest,  setting  them  in  motion,  and  never 
ceasing  to  push  them  forward  by  all  the 
aits  of  ingenious  manipulation  until  they  are 
distributed  in  innumerable  shapes  and  sizes 
to  purchasers'  far  and  near.  Some  idea  of 
the  productions  here  included  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  three  months'  record  of  300,- 
000  currycomb-handles,  and  the  six  months' 
turnout  of  more  than  3.000.000  of  handles 
for  hair-curling  tongs,  besides  numberless 
rubber-stamp  handles,  pail-handles,  tub- 
haiiilles.  handles  for  shoemaking  tools,  drug- 
boxes,  pill  and  salve  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  colors,  water-proof  and  air-tight 
mailing-boxes,  300,000  wooden  whip-sockets, 
and  more  than  4,000,000  different  sized  and 
shaped  lather  and  paint  brush  handles.— New 
York  Sun. 


NEW  PLANT  THAT  CURES   ASTHMA. — FREE. 

The  New  African  Kola  plant  is  Nature's 
botanic  cure  for  Asthma  in  every  form.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
writes  that  it  cured  him  when  he  could  not  lie 
down  at  night  for  fear  of  choking.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Coombs,  of  Martinsburg,  West  Va.,  testifies  to 
his  entire  cure  after  thirty  years'  suffering, 
and  many  others  give  similar  testimony.  Its 
cures  are  really  wonderful.  If  you  are  a  suf- 
ferer, send  to  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  send  you  a 
large  case  by  mail  free,  to  prove  its  power.  It 
costs  you  nothing,.and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


PROGRESS  IN  GEORGIA. 

Is  there  a  village  in  Georgia  that  is  not 
more  than  holding  its  own? 

And  how  about  the  farmers,  are  they  im- 
poverished? Is  the  sheriff  selling  them  out? 
Are  they  moving  to  Texas? 

If  you  think  so  you  are  mistaken.  Small 
farms  are  in  demand,  and  the  small  towns 
are  prospering,  and  some  of  thein  are  put- 
ting on  frills. 

We  are  coming  out  of  the  valley  of  hard 
times  and  climbing  upward.— Atlanta  Eve- 
ning Constitution. 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  a  stop-over  at  Washington 
can  be  secured,  without  extra  charge  for 
railroad  fare,  by  depositing  the  ticket,  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B.  &  O. 
station  ticket  agent  at  that  point.  Washing- 
ton is  always  attractive  to  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly so  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
will  bring  to  the  National  Capital  many 
travelers  to  view  its  superb  public  buildings 
monuments,  museums  and  thoroughfares. 


SCHEMING  FOR  WIVES. 

"There  are  plenty  of  women  in  Oregon 
now,"  observed  a  prominent  Oregon  politic- 
ian who  is  here  to  see  that  that  state  is 
not  forgotten  in  the  matter  of  patronage, 
"but  it  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
when  women  were  very  scarce  there.  We 
gave  it  out  that  we  wanted  them  for  school- 
teachers and  the  'ike.  and  encouraged  them 
to  come  out  there,  but  the  truth  was  the 
men  wanted  them  for  wives.  I  remember 
once  we  sent  a  young  man  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  well  acquainted,  with  orders 
to  collect  one  hundred  young  women  and  to 
escort  them  back  to  Oregon.  We  guaranteed 
every  one  of  them  one  year's  employment. 
The  active  man  in  the  matter  was  a  fine- 
looking  young  man.  who  afterward  served 
two  terms  in  Congress  from  our  state.  He 
spent  two  months  in  selecting  the  party, 
and  started  West  with  them.  On  the  trip 
out  he  courted  one  of  the  school-teachers  on 
his  own  hook,  and  actually  got  her  consent 
to  a  marriage  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Portland.  The  boys  howled  considerably 
about  it.  claiming  that  he  had  treated  them 
unfairly,  in  having  first  choice;  but  there 
was  a  lot  of  fine  marriageable  material  left. 
Some  of  those  women  are  to-day  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  society  of  the  state.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  hundred  were  married 
inside  of  three  years,  and  many  in  less  than 
one  year.  A  few  of  the  lot,  however,  are 
teaching  school  there  to-day:  not  that  they 
did  not  have  any  offers,  but  because  they 
would  not  accept  any  of  the  fellows  who 
offered  themselves.  Now  that  Senator  Mitch- 
ell has  about  given  up  his  contest  to  rey 
turn  as  senator,  he  will  likely  be  succeeded 
by  a  gentleman  who  married  one  of  the  party 
of  school-teachers  to  which  I  refer.  He  will 
bring  his  wife  here  with  him.  and  your 
Washington  folks  can  see  for  themselves 
the  kind  of  ladies  we  had  out  there  for 
school-teachers.  They  can't  be  surpassed, 
even  if  equaled,  anywhere,  f  may  be  an 
interested  person,  though,  for  it  happens 
that  my  wife  was  one  of  the  party."— Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 


WHY  IOWA  FARMERS  PROSPER. 

"If  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are  paying  off 
their  mortgages  and  putting  money  in  bank, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  profits  made  in  grow- 
ing corn  and  wheat  and  oats."  said  Mr.  J. 
B.  Newton,  of  the  Hawkeye  state,  at  the 
Ebbitt.  "Their  improved  lot  within  the  last 
decade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  subordinating  the  production  of  cereals 
to  the  dairy.  The  Iowa  cow  has  proved  of 
far  more  benefit  as  a  revenue-raiser  than 
ten-cent  corn,  and  the  creamery  has  become 
firmly  established  as  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  land. 

"In  the  county  of  Jones  the  farmers  have 
in  bank  deposits  over  three  million  dollars, 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  our  state 
dairy  commissioner.  Here  is  an  object-les- 
son to  the  agriculturists  all  over  the  Union, 
for  it  goes  to  show  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment and  attention  to  the  right  things  farm- 
ers can  become  lenders  of  money  instead  of 
borrowers."— Washington"  Post. 


TO  BE  HEALTHY. 

Professor  Shuetuck  says:  "Eat  fruit  for 
breakfast.  Eat  fruit  for  luncheon.  Avoid 
pastry.  Shun  muffins  and  crumpets  and  but- 
tered toast.  Eat  whole-meal  bread.  De- 
cline potatoes  if  they  are  served  more  than 
once  a  day.  Do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
Walk  four  miles  every  day.  Take  a  bath 
every  day.  Wash  the  face  every  night  in 
warm  water  and  sleep  eight  hours.  You 
will  never  need  nerve  medicine." 


A  JEWEL. 

Mistress— "I  told  you  half  an  hour  ago  to 
turn  on  the  gas  in  the  parlor,  Bridget." 

Bridget— "Sure,  an'  I  did,  mum.  Don't 
yez  Sbmel)  It?" — New  York  World. 


<  <in~I  w  PTION  CU  It  ED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  li  is  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
Hi.-  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion. Brnneli  it  is, Catarrh,  Asthma  and  allThroat 
and  Lung  A  flections, also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  NervousCom- 
plaiuts.  Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mall,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noves,  82U  towers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HOME. 

The  good  or  bad  appearance  of  the  home 
place  is  largely  a  matter  of  paint— good  paint. 
II  is  the  best  of  preservatives.  Buildings 
ami  implements  last  twice  as  long,  look  100 
per  cent  b'-tter.  and  will  sell  at  a  much 
higher  price  if  kept  well  painted. 

A  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  house.  Sinks,  tables,  floors, 
etc.-,  need  it, /and  anybody  can  put  it  on. 
It  is  real  economy  to  buy  good  paiut.  for 
it  will  not  crack,  flake  or  chalk  off.  The 
Sberwin- Williams  Co..  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
sell  prepared  paints  all  ready  for  use.  They 
furnish  paints  especially  adapted  to  Hie 
work,  house  paint,  buggy  paint,  implement 
paint,  also  a  special  kind  for  floors,  bath- 
tubs, clipboards,  etc.  They  publish  a  little 
booklet  giving  much  useful  information  about 
paints  for  different  purposes,  also  color-cards 
for  those  who  wish  them,  and  will  semi  all 
free  to  readers  of  the  Farm  and  FIRESIDE 
who  ask  for  them.  Look  around  your  home, 
and  see  if  there  are  not  many  things  which 
would  be  improved  by  a  coat  of  good  paint, 
and  then  send  for  this  booklet.  It  will  teach 
you  much,  and  cost  you  nothing. 


"Though  limes  are  hard  and  money  scarfc 
out  this  way,"  writes  Mr.  F.  I.  Stevens, 
agent  for  F.misi  and  Fireside  and  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  in  Potter  county.  South' 
Dakota.  "I  have  succeeded  in  getting  another 
list  of  subscribers  for  you.  as  the  papers  a  ml 
premiums  are  wonderfully  good  for  so  low  a 
price,  and  please  the  people  very  much.  Will 
have  m»re  names  for  you  soon." 


A  SUPERFINE  DISTINCTION. 

The  hypercritical  man  flung  down  his  pa- 
per in  disgust. 

"There  it  is  again."  he  exclaimed.  "Some- 
body has  once  more  made  use  of  that  inex- 
cusable phrase  'luscious  bivalve.'" 

"It  is  rather  odd,"  replied  his  wife  in  a 
sympathetic  tone. 

"I  don't  object  to  the  age  of  it,"  was  the 
petulant  answer;  "what  makes  me  indignant 
is  its  inaccuracy.  The  oyster,  in  its  native 
state  is  a  bivalve.'  But  before  it  is  fit  for 
consumption  somebody  has  to  go  at  it  with 
a  knife  and  a  hammer  and  pry  at  least  one 
of  its  shells  off.  Then  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  luscious  viand.  But  it's  a  univalve 
then.  And  so  long  as  it  remains  a  bivalve 
I  defy  anybody  to  digest  it  unless  he  has  a 
gizzard  like  an  ostrich."— Washington  Star. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TRAVEL  THIS  SUMMER? 

If  you  have  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and 
wish  to  gather  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
very  best  Summer  resorts  in  the  northern 
United  States,  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
Canada,  you  can  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion by  sending  4  cents  in  postage  stamps  to 
Mr.  D.  G.  Edwards,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C,  H.  &  D.  R'y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  will  in 
return  send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Michigan 
Romance,"  an  attractive  story  by  Stanley 
Waterloo,  containing  also  full  information 
about  the  Summer  resorts  of  the  Great  North. 
The  intelligent  traveler  will  appreciate  this 
work.  The  C,  H.  &  D.  R'y  have  also  under 
preparation  another  series  of  books,  for  the 
coming  Summer. 


and  health  making 
are  included  in  the 
making   of  HIRES 
Rootbeer.   The  prepa- 
ration of  this  great  tem- 
perance drink  is  an  event 
of  importance  in  a  million 
well  regulated  homes. 


HIRES 

Rootbeer 

is  full  of  good  health. 
Invigorating,  appetiz- 
ing, satisfying.  Put 
some  up  to-day  and 
have  it  ready  to  put 
down  whenever  3-ou're 
thirsty. 

Made  only  by  The 
Charles  E.  Hires  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A  pack- 
age makes  5  gallons 
Sold  everywhere. 


Steady  Work  in  Your  Own  Home 

With  Good  Pay,  with  a  \Veav» 
's  Friend  Loom.  Cheapest  and 
best  on  earth.  Men,  women 
aud  children  make  the  best 
rag  carpet  and  finest  ru£s 
of  old  ingrain  carpets  on  it 
at  good  prices.  Experience 
not  required.  Special 
inducements.  Write  fur 
Catalogue  "A."  Address 
THE  A.  C.  EVANS  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


WANTED 


Agents  to  sell  teas 
l>  y  o  11  r  splendid 
new  system;  excel- 
lent profits;  agents  clear  S20  weekly  with  ease  ;  a  rare 
money-makine  chance  :  write  at  once,  before  it  is  too 
late.    PARAGUAY  TEA  COMPANY,  Lynn,  Hass. 


$500 
IN 
GOLD 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


SHOO-FLY 

SH00  FLY  MFC  CO.,  " 


A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third    more  MILK. 
_      Thousands  of  testimonials. 
1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H 


0\V  TO  TEST  THE  RICHNESS  OF  MILK  from 
every  cow;  50c.   H.  ROUND,  Norwalk,  Wis. 


Are  you  a  smart  spell- 
er ?  We  give  §500  away 
in  prizes  to  those  able  to 
make  the  largest  list  of 
words  from  the  word 
FASlIXATES.  You  can 
make  at  least  twenty, 
we  believe,  and  If  you 
can  you  will  get  a  pres- 
ent anyway,  and  If  your 
list  is  the  largest  you 
will  get  $100.00  In  cash. 
Here  aro  the  rules  to 
follow :  Cse  only  words 
in  the  English  language. 
Do  not  use  any  letters 
In  a  word  more  times 
than  it  appears  In  FAS- 
CINATES.  Words 
spelled  alike  can  beu?ed 
only  once.  Use  any  dic- 
tionary, and  we  allow 
to  be  counted  proper 
nouns,  pronouns,  pre- 
fixes, Buffixes,  any  legit- 
imate word.  This  is  the 
way:  Fascinates,  faces, 
face,  ace,  as,  ate,  eat, 
neat,  sat,  sit,  etc.  Use 
these  words.  The  pub- 
lisher of  The  American 
Wuji.is  will  give  away, 
on  May  15,  the  sum  of 
$500,  divided  into  sixty 
prizes,  for  the  larg- 
est lists  of  words  aa 
above.  $100to  the  person 
making  the  largest  list; 
$50  for  the  second  larg- 
est; $25  each  for  the  next 
three  largest  lists;  $20  each  for  the  three  next  largest; 
$15  to  each  of  the  next  three;  $10  to  each  of  the  next 
nine;  and  $2to  each  of  the  nextforty  largest  lists.  We 
want  you  to  know  our  paper,  and  it  is  for  ihis  reason 
we  offer  these  premiums.  We  make  no  extra  charge 
for  the  privilege  of  entering  thli  word-building  con- 
test, bnt  it  is  necessary  to  send  us  25  cents,  silver  or 
stamps,  for  which  we  will  send  you  our  handsome  Il- 
lustrated 23-page  magazine  for  six  months,  and  the 
very  day  we  receive  your  remittance  we  will  mail  yon 
free  the  following  ten  popular  novels,  by  well- 
known  authors:  "A  Bird  of  Passage,"  by  Beatrice  Har- 
raden:  "The  False  Friend."  by  Virginia  F.  Townscnd; 
"What the  Storm  Brought."  by  Rett  Winwood;  "  A 
Heart  Unspotted,"  by  John  Strange  Winter;  "Her 
Lost  Kingdom,"  bv  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  "  In  Three 
Weeks,"  by  Walter  Besant;  "Where  the  Chain 
Galls,"  by  Florence  Marrvat ;  "  A  Bachelor's  Vow." 
by  George  L.  Aiken  ;  '-The  Fugitive  Bride."  by  Rett 
Winwood ;  "  How  Mabel  Was  Saved,"  by  Marietta 
Holley.  This  off *r  is  th»  greatest  you  have  ever  had 
made  to  you.  Send  your  list  at  once.  If  you  win 
one  of  the  prizes  your  name  will  be  published  in  our 
June  Issue.  Address  TnE  American  Woman,  1W  and 
121  Nassau  street,  Dept.  105     New  York  City,  N.  Y 

a  Twentieth  Century  Wonderi 

$10  to  $30  a  day  easily  made  selling  the 
wonderful  Queen  Butter  Milker.  Is 
nnlifce  any  churn  ever  invented  Makes 
butter  in  two  minutes.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  is  a  screw  propeller  that  the  gear- 
ing revolves  1600  revolutions  a  minute. 
This  immense  agitation  causes  the  glo- 
bules to  break  instantly  and  the  butter 
ismade.  Make  butter  two  minutes  before 
six  farmers  and  five  will  buy.  Agents 
easilv  make  $200  a  month.  A  scientific 
wonder.  No  churn  ever  invented  seHs  like  it.  A  chance  of  a 
,  lifetime  for  honest,  industrious  men  or  women. 

•  ON  THE  HOTEL  STEPS. 

Chas.  HTjghtaling,  of  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  pnt  in  the 
cream  at  **4  degrees  aud  took  the  '  Queen  '  out  on  the  hotel  steps, 
aud  it  was  cold  and  snowed.  I  had  a  good  crowd ;  I  told  them  to 
takeout  their  warches  so  I  would  not  fool  tbem.  I  commenced 
slow  and  got  butter  in  five  minutes,  and  vou  never  s>w  a  lot  of 
m*-o  r«ken  back  a«  twi  a*  thev  wer*1.'*    *«r  i*>rrn?  write  to 

The  Oueen  Butter  Maker  Co.,  E.  3d  St..CincInnati,Ohio. 

Don't  Stop  Tobacco 

Suddenly,  to  do  so  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  eye- 
tern.  Baco-Curo  is  the  only  cure  that  cures  while 
you  use  tobacco.  It  is  sold  with  a  written  guarantee 
that  three  boxes  will  cure  any  case,  no  matter  how 
bad.  Baco-Curo  is  vegetable  and  harmless:  it  has 
cured  thousands,  it  will  cure  you.  At  all  druggists. 
SI  per  box:  3  boxes.  S2.50.  Booklet  free.  EUREKA 
CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

LADY  CANVASSERS 

"Wanted  immediately,  to  take  orders  and  make  col- 
lections in  a  line  especially  congenial  and  profitable. 
NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Besides  carryins 
all  expenses,  the  business  will  bring  you  in  a  LARGE 
CASH  INCOME  for  many  months.  Supplies  fur- 
nished free.  Address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGENTS, 
FARn  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

rinmoctir  Pnffoo  makes  coffee  equal  to  be6t  pack- 
UUIIieSHL  UUIieeaj,,.  coffee.  Raise  it  yourself 
for  1  cent  a  pound  in  any  climate.  Package  contain- 
ing enough  to  plant  big  patch  with  complete  directions 
how  to  grow  aud  harvest  for  4  red  stamp6.  Descriptive 
circular  free.   Address  The  Union  Dispatch,  Tipton,  Ind. 

BICYCLE  BARGAINS. 

VV  e  have  500u  new  high  grade  wheels 
bought  from  bankrupt  dealers  and 
willsell  at  from  %2b up.  Sendforcir- 
cular  list.  Riders  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

War-in  Pnha  Causes  aud  events.  Fierce  fights  and  am* 
Kidl  111  UUUd  huscades.  Spanish  cruelties.  Full  histo- 
ry Numerous  stirring  pictures.  Large  octavo  book,  600 
page*,  fast  seller;  big  terms  to  agents.  Full  outfit  only 
15c.  Write  quick.  Standard  Fab.  Co.,  41  N.6thSt,  Philadelphia, Pi 

"We  have  many  agents  making:  from  $15  to 
S*a  f\  f\  DCD  UICCI/  and  v,unt  11  few  more,  easy 
WjT  <||  r  Cn  ¥»  CCA  and  steady  work  experience 
^  \j  unnecessary,  exclusive  territory  if  desired. 
""  Reliable  firm.  Write  at  once  and  enclose  stamp 

for  full  particulars.  FRED  'nil:.  2G6  Wabash  Ave.,  Cbiraco. 

DRUNKENNESS  CURED  AT  HOME.  Full  par- 
Ultunivcmicaa  tfcuUrsient  sealed.  No  monev. 
Address  ROYAL  CHEHICAL  CO.,  Box 405,  Lima.O. 


ELECTRICITY 
 FOR  RENT 


Cure  yourself  of  Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Kidney, 
Liver  and  Nervous  complaints,  at  home.  Pay  when 
cured.    Write  for  Particulars. 

Address  B.  B.  BLISS,  M.E., 
Lock  Box  No.  2000,      =      Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  ol 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Roll  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  acts  of  bravery  ,  each  man  tells  his 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  published. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives' by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  FiU  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA:  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresh  ;  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED   TO   BEGINNERS.   .Don't  wait  an 

hour,  but  write  quick  for  circulars  to   

AMERICAN    RUB.    CO.,   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


April  1,  1897. 
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Smiles. 


STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS. 

Now  rangetli  the  orator  over  the  land 
And  lie  talks  many  words  to  the  minute; 

Oh  would  that  his  reasons  were  strong  as 
his  lungs!— 
The  other  side  wouldn't  be  in  It. 


HAD  TO  MOVE. 

She  was  weeping  when  he  entered,  and 
they  had  not  been  married  so  long 
that  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  try  to 
comfort  her. 

••Why.  my  dear,"  lie  s:ii<l.  sitting 
down  beside  her  and  putting  Ids  arm  around 
her,  "what  has  happened'?" 

"Oh.  I  shall  never  get  over  it— never!"  sue 
cried,  unheeding  his  query. 

"Never  get  over  what?"  he  asked.  "Has 
any  one  dared  to  insult  you  or  say  anything 
unkind  to  you?" 

"No-o."  she  returned,  through  her  tears; 
"it  isn't  that.    I  did  it  myself,  but— but— " 

"Oh.  never  mind,"  he  said,  soothingly. 
"There  isn't  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  in  the 
whole  house  that  can't  be  replaced." 

"It  isn't  that,  either,"  she  sobbed.  "If  it 
was  just  a  money  loss  I  wouldn't  care.  But 
it  is  a  mistake— a  fearful  mistake— that  I 
made,  and  when  I  think  what  people  will 
*  say  when  they  hear  about  it.  I  just  want  to 
go  away  and  die.  It's  simply  awful  to  con- 
template, Harry,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
live  in  this  neighborhood  and  hold  my  head 
up  after  it." 

"Well,  we'll  move  if  it's  necessary,"  he 
answered:  "but  tell  me  what  it  is." 

She  brightened  up  instantly  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  might  move. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  said.  "That 
will  fix  it  all  right.  You  see.  the  trouble  is 
all  about  that  Mrs.  Brown  who  lives  in  the 
next  block.  If  we  can  get  away  from  her 
and  the  people  who  know  her  I  suppose  I  can 
live  it  down." 

"You  haven't  had  any  serious  trouble  with 
her.  have  you?"  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  she  answered.    "But.  you 
sec.  I  called  on  her  to-day." 
''Well?    What  happened  then?" 
"Nothing.     She   was   punctiliously  polite, 
but  I  could  easily  see  she  was  inclined  to 
look  down  upon  me  as  a  woman  who  did  not 
understand  social  customs,  but  nevertheless 
was  ."well-meaning,  and   was  to  be  treated 
wntf*  dlgillffed  courtesy.     I  couldn't  under- 
stand it  at  first,  but  later—" 
;^Well?" 

"Why,  later  I  .learned  that  she  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  two  hours  before  we  did. 
and  I  should  have  waited  for  her  to  call  on 
•  me  first.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  move, 
Harry.  I  can  never  be  anything  here  after 
that."— Chicago  Post. 


A  CARD  FROM  A  GEORGIA  WIDOW. 

.Mr.  Editor,  I  desire  to  thank  the  friends 
and  neighbors  most  heartily  in  this  manner 
for  their  co-operation  during  the  illness  and 
death  of  my  late  husband,  who  escaped  from 
me  by  the  hand  of  death  on  hist  Friday 
while  citing  breakfast.  To  my  friends  and 
all  who  contributed  so  willingly  toward  mak- 
ing the  last  moments  and  the  funeral  of  my 
husband  a  success,  I  desire  to  remember 
most  kindly,  hoping  these  lines  will  find 
them  enjoying  the  same  blessings.  I  have 
also  a  good  milk-cow  and  roan  gelding  horse, 
eight  years  old.  which  I  will  sell  cheap. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  his  won- 
ders to  perform.  He  plants  his  footsteps 
on  the  sea  and  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Also  a  black  and  white  shoat  very  low.— 
Griffin  Call. 


AMEN  ! 

"What  the  Sennte  committee  on  foreign 
relations  has  practically  said  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  regard  to  the  Cuban  situation,"  said 
a  prominent  western  senator  lately,  "re- 
minds nie  of  what  President  Lincoln  wrote  to 
General  McClellan.  when  the"  latter  was  in 
command  of  the  army.  General  McClellan, 
as  is  well  known,  conducted  a  waiting  cam- 
paign, being  so  careful  not  to  make  any 
mistakes  that  he  made  very  little  headway. 
President  Lincoln  sent  this  brief  but  ex- 
ceedingly pertinent  letter: 

"My  Dear  McClellan:— If  you  don't  want 
to  use  the  army.  I  should  like  to  borrow  it 
for  awhile.     Yours  respectfully, 

t'A.  Lincoln.*" 

— Washington  Post. 


GOOD  JUDGES  OF  CHARACTER. 

Passenger  lalighting  from  cab)— "What's 
the  charge?" 

Cabman— "One  dollar." 

Passenger— "That's  quite  reasonable.  I 
knew  by  your  face  that  you  wouldn't  try  to 
be  extortionate." 

Cabman— "Thankee!  I  knew  by  your  face 
that  you'd  be  too  mean  to  pay  more  than  the 
lejial  tare  without  a  lawsuit.'.'— New  York 
Weekly. 


I 


AS  IT  SEEMED  TO  HIM. 

The  lesson  was  David's  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  . 

"You  read  the  next  verse.  Freddy."  snid 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  to  the  physician's 
little  son,  and  Freddy  read: 

"Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleas- 
ant In  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.  They  were  swifter  than 
eagle's,  they  were  stronger  than  lions." 

"Freddy,  what  does  it  mean  where  it  says 
that  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"That  means  there  wasn't  any  post-mortem 
examination   made."   replied   Freddy.— Puck. 


HIGHLY  SYMPATHETIC. 

"The  meanest  man"  is  a  person  who  seems 
so  frequently  encountered  that  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  run  across  the  most  tender-hearted 
man.  He  was  standing  just  outside  his 
office,  when  a  friend  stopped  to  inquire: 

"How  is  Diggles  getting  along?  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

"Worse  than  usual,"  was  the  reply,  in  tones 
of  the  deepest  sympathy.  "Very  much  worse 
than  usual,  poor  fellow!" 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Certain.  I  recently  had  my  salary  re- 
duced, and  I  can't  lend  him  nearly  as  much 
as  I  used  to." — Washington  Star. 


A  Bright  New  Coat 

of  paint  will  entirely  change  a  dingy  room  into  a  pleasant 
place  to  live.  The  cost  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  results. 
Floors,  baseboards  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  about 
a  home  can  be  made  to  shine :  Buggies,  boats,  farm  tools 
will  last  twice  as  long.  Houses,  barns,  roofs,  fences  and 
everything  about  the  place  will  look  better  and  be  bet- 
ter if  touched  up  now  and  then  with  paint. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  are  easy  to  use. 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  ismade'°r  fa™ 

_  wagons  and  tools 

AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT 


It  gives  a  tough,  glossy  finish. 


requiring  rough 
It  protects.    It  preserves. 


Our  booklet  "Paint  Points"  is  a  practical,  interesting  talk  cn  paints. 
It  tells  the  differences  between  good  paint  and  bad  paint.  Tells  when  to 
paint,  and  what  to  paint.  It  is  interesting  to  any  one  interested  in  a  home. 
It  is  free,  send  for  it  to-day.   

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


ANATOMICAL. 

Mrs.  Levi — "Bud  afder  our  Bepecca  marries 
young  Colin,  do  you  snbbose  she  vill  own 
his  heardt?" 

Levi— "I  tondt  gare  a  gontinental  vedder 
he  has  a  heardt  or  not.  He  has  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  for  feefty  thousand  dollars,  und 
only  von  lung."— Truth. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  WAY. 

Gilboy— "I  undersiuid  that  Judge  Marry- 
more  is  breaking  up  housekeeping." 

Gadnian — "That  can't  lie:  lie's  very  busy 
these  days  deciding  divorce  cases." 

Gilboy— "Well,  isn't  that  what  I  said?"— 
Boxbury  Gazette. 


A  MORNING  CALL. 

Mrs.  Gadd— "I'm  nearly  tired  to  death; 
was  at  Mrs.  Nabb's  party  last  night." 

Mrs.  Gabb— "I  didn't  go:  in  fact,  did  not 
get  an  invitation.    Were  there  many  there?" 

Mrs.  Gadd — "Oh,  no!  ft  was  very  select  " 
—New  York  Weekly. 


RESERVED. 

Lawyer— "I  must  know  the  whole  truth 
before  I  can  successfully  defend  you.  nave 
you  told  me  everything?" 

Prisoner— -"Except  where  I  hid  (he  money. 
I  want  that  for  myself."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


BIRTH. 

"She  taunts  inc."  he  hissed,  "with  not 
being  as  well  born  as  she.  "l'is  true,  nif- 
thinks.  her  father  set  up  Havana  threefor's, 
and  mine  only  Pittsburg  stogies:  but  a  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that." 


GOOD  GROUNDS.  TOO. 

Duzbey— "I  understand  that  Mrs.  Buzbuz 
has  begun  divorce"  proceedings." 

Doobey — "On  what  grounds?" 

Duzbey— "South  Dakota."— Boxbury  Ga- 
zette. 


MONTREAL. 


8— Copyright  IS07— The  Bates-Whitmrji  Co.,  N.Y.— C03. 


LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY. 

Young  men  wanted.  Situations  guaranteed,  Address 
FISK  IELEGKAPH  SCHOOL,  LEBANO>,  PENNA. 


, COZF.VB  J.*.?,  Ac.  #J-£JJ2dHd0thers,new, 
^$10-550,  B.L.*>aru*r&Bru.,  Sti*  Dearborn  SU,  Chicago 


CARDS 


FOR  181*7.  50  Sample  Style* 

AND  LIST  Or  4'.*)  PREiJLCil  ABTlCLl^d 
FltEE.    BAVEitfli.--    -  .       ,  CADIZ,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  G.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


Sample  Styles  of  S3k  Fringe  Cards,  Hidden  Name  Cards,  Lore 
Cards,  Scrap  Piotures.tiamea.Puzalca.Aibuni  Verse*.  The  Star 
7  Puzzle,  The \'i  Puzzle,  aad  Agents  Sample  Album  of.  our  latest 
Cards-  Send  a  two  ceut  a  tamp  for  postage.   Banner  Card  Co. ,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


700 


\//*\¥   t    i*  A  M  iDooardLtribotiDj  Circular.  »*.]  Samplw.  S.-ljrr.cJ 

1  ^        iuVEttilSBBS'  BUEBAO.  No.  113  W.  3Ut  St.,  New  Kork. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Sirs.  Co..  Cleveland,  (J. 


iGARDS 


CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
E.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


IARGE  CIGAR 

k  ?ANCED.    SAMPLES  t  K£K.  A 


Kirm  nraou  permaneDl  Asents  erervuhere 

WEEK  To  BErilNSVUS.  EXPENSES  AD- 
DDKi:riS  «ith»xam|,.  F  BOS  VIVt.  CHICAGO. 


Sco  cur  fine  Sample  Boot  of  Hidden  Xvne 
Silk  fringe  and  Calling  Cards  fsrjpfi  ~7 
'olsothe  Union  Beau  C'atcher.Uut-  'Ov  * 
ItonBuaterft  Love  Cards, with  Agent's  full  outfit,  ALL  for  a 
|ic  Stamp-  BUCKEYE  CARD  CO-,  1A.CEXV1LLE,  OHIO. 

Write  to  FRANKLIN  PUTNAM,  485<-'anal  St.,  N.Y. 

HE  IS  THE  MAN 

who  STARTS  MEN  arid  Women  in  Practical 
Photography  fo  earn  money  at  home.  Start  Right! ! 
Don't  fool  away  money  on  "Dummy  "  apparatus.  But 
small  means  and  no  experience  required. It  will  Pay  You 


WRITERS  WANTED 


to  do  copying  at  home 
Law  College,  Lima,  O. 


HPF  P  WANTFn  Good  positkm  at  lu.me  for  Lady 
lir.ur  tt.-l.ULU  rfr  Gcntleuian.  It  you  want  em- 
ployment write  at  once.  A.  U.  Berts  4  Co.,  112  Water  St.,  Toledo,  0 


I  At   CCMCM  WANTED   to  sell  to  deruer,. 

.f\LCOIVlE*ll  $100  monthly  and  expense*.  Expe 


AemeCigiii*  Co,  Cliic&gu 


SPECTACLE8 


it  U  holesote 

■iirml  lor  Catalogue. 

.  -  Oplk-iil Co., '  I.  ;    _  . 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPENSES 

paid  any  active 
man  or  woman  it 
risht.  Goods  sold 
by  iampleonly.We 
furnish  horse  and 
bug^y,  also  samples 
FREE.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Address 
UU'CiiTER,  F.  0,  Box  5308,  Boston,  Mass* 


FREE 


9 If  SO,  ye 
ca 


I  WANT  NAMES  ^ 

any  one  who  will  send  me  a  list  from  their  locality. 
For  particulars  write  J.  J.  YOUNG,  Ionia,  Hich. 

Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T  S.  DENISGN.  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 


PLAYS 
BOYS 


1  OCT  The  greni  C.  51.  I. 

7  UbUllk  I    join;  has  *ripd.yart*word..:fecm -i- 
Cnft|rTVb3'l"e3'  fannj  initiation.  Stndyour 
O  U  V I  u  I  I  name  ami  name*  of  sereral  bojs  jou 
think  will  juin;encloae  stamp.  AJJtciS.Tu"  ST.a.  09  Marion  S:..Ualt  l'arlt.llt. 

UCI  D  WAUTPn  *7  Per  W  Daili  for  >"0,,r  neighbors' 
nCLl  llHUItU  names  an  J  addresses.  Send  10c.  for 
blank  book  and  instructions  and  go  to  work  at  once. 
J.  A.  Wright  &  Co.,  922  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Big  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

S Everything  new.  Supplies  Free. 
Season  is  here,  so  act  quick. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.0. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out  r  a  * 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Eyery  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELES  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  pnriiose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  §500  to  §700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
brins:  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

BED  WETTING  "     s  7  ^  ^ 


Agent 


Dr.  t .  B.  Say,  Bloom  inert  on,  III 

and  C OBSTIPATION  cured 

free.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
Prof.Fowler,  Aloo  dug.  Conn* 

H%|H  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  &  few  days 

lib  ^  and  never  returns;  no  purse :  no  salve; 
IlktV  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York,  Y. 


PILES 


MUST  HAVE 


HE  COMPLAINED. 

"Hang  this  fog!" 
"What's  ihe  matter?" 

"Why,  it's  so  thick  I  just  walked  into  ono 
of  my  c  reditors."- Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WHAT'S  THE  GOOD  OF  ANYTHING. 

"I  found  a  lead-pencil  this  morning." 
"That  Isn't  very  remarkable." 
"Well,    but    it    had    one    of    those  safety 
pocket-holders  on  it."— Vale  Record. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who  have 
not  yet  seen  "  Our  Heaven-Born  Banuer,"  the 
most  beautiful  patriotic  picture  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  at 
once.  This  wonderful  picture,  illustrating  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  Drake's  Ode  to  the 
American  Flag,  shows  every  color  and  tint  of 
the  rainbow,  and  was  issued  by  the  C.  ("'.,(  '. 
&  St.  L.  R'y  in  special  recognition  of  the  Grand  i 
Army  of  the  Republic.   It  has  now  reached  j 
its  seventh  edition  and  adorns  the  walls  of 
many  of  the  finest  homes  in  this  country.   In  I 
anticipation  of  the  coming  G.  A.  R.  Conven-  | 
tton  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  next  July,  the  "Big 
Four  Route  "  is  desirous  that  every  reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  should  possess  a  copy  to  [ 
adorn  their  homes.    Send  10  cents  (to  cover 
the  hare  cost  of  postage  and  packing)  to  Mr.  F.. 
O.  McCormick,  (Jen.  Pass.  Traffic  Milliliter 
"Big  Four    Route,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
receive  a  copy  by  return  mail.    If  the  edition 
is  exhausted  when  your  letter  is  received,  your 
money  will  be  returned  to  you  by  first  maiL 


AGENTS  AT  ONCE 
to  sell  Sash  Kocks 
and  Door  Holders.  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  two- 
cent  stamp.  Immense;  hetter  than  weights;  burglar 
proof.   SIO  a  day.  Write  quick.  Address 

BHOHAKD  X-  CO..  Box    S8,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE  VOTED  FOR  HON. 
W.  J.  Bryan.  His  only  book.  "The  First 
Battle,"  ia  now  ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00 
to  S150.00  per  week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age; 
send  for  outfit  ijuick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books. 
W'.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 

Yoa  work  fight 
around  homo.  A 
j  brand  aew  tiling. 
No  trouble  to  make  |18a^week  easy.  Write  to 
as  qnick,  yon  will  be  surprised  at  how  easyit  can  be 
lone.  Send  no  your  address  any  way.  It  will  be  for  your  intereBt 
to  investigate.  Write  today.  You  caa  positively  make  $18  a 
TO.-k.Mr.  royii,  JIASUFACTIRIS6  CO..  BoxT-H.  Het roit.Mich 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
un  salary  or  commission;  steady  work  ami  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  Si  40.45 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don"t  delay 
ui    bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

.1.    W.    JOINES.    Springfield.  Ohio. 

#^  BABY  CARRIAGESl^1 

where  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented.  We  pay 
freight.  Buy  from  |  $lSCarriageforSy.«0 
factory.  Save  dealers*  $10  *»  **  $6.75 
profits.  Large  illus- 1  $5  «  "  S2.65 
trated  catalog  free,  CASH  Br  VERS*  UNION, 
1G4  West  VanBiirea  Street*  l>  3     Chicago,  Ills. 

GOLD 

_  PLATE. 
CUT  TI11S  OCT  ami  s?nd  it  to 
us  with  your  name  and  nddress 
und  we  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination.  Youex- 
amine  it  at  the  express  office  :ond 
if  you  think  it  aharg-ain  payour 
sample  price  $2  75  and  express 
charges  and  it  isyours.lt  is  mag- 
nificently engraved  ami  eqnal 
In  appearance  to  agennineSnlid 
f?old  watch.  A  guarantee  and 
antiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
elmnn  sent  free  with  every 
watch,wri(e  today.lhis  maynot 
appear  again:  mention  whether 
von  want  pent6'  or  ladies'  size 
THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 

&  IMPORTING  CO. 
Dcarbora  St.,  [,  U  3»  t'aicago. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  foratrial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 

DR.  iS.  PEKKEV,       Chicago,  Ills. 


nil  PA  Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return, 
f*  B  i  laVABoonto  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
|   I  Lb  O  Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 

Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusia,  Maine. 

:« ii  >1  Bladder  Diseases 
Positively  cured.  Sam- 
ple  treatment  mailed 
free.  DR.  D.  A.  WILL1AHS,  East  Hampton.  Conn. 


KIDNEY 


T\  ¥  TT\f¥1¥  T  A   positive    radical   Aire   at  home 

15  ■      U   I  LJ  Lh  [Sealed].   Book pvia? full  pa] 

K  U  I,  I    U  l\  I   .  BentFree    Address  OR.  W.  s.  RICF. 

*V  ^  ■•  v  Box  F.    Smil&tille,  Jeff.   Co..  ».  V 

OHUlT 


DRUNKENNESS 


HABIT 
AND 

Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
cured.  DR.  j.  L.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

m  m*m  rni  l/C  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  n  I  '  Ul»I\iJ  a  month,  any  one 
§    atal  fl     can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  *■  ■  Miss  51. Ainley, Supply. Ark., 
says,"!  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  >*o  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL&CO.,B..Bos404,St.I,ouis,Mo 

ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  RIGHT? 

If  not,  fsetid  for  the  Xen  KotmiU*  Cure,  made 
from  the  Wonderful  Kava-fiavjt  Shrub,  it 

is  Nature's  Own  Uut*  for  Kidney  nurd  Bladder  Dits- 
cibi-.s  Pain  in  Back,  Kln-ninatisni,  etc.  It  enrefl 
all  diseases  caused  by  Vrie  Aei«l  in  the  Blood. 
To  prove  its  wonderful  power  a  larjje  case  in  Bent  to 
yon  l>3  mail  entirely  Free.  Address  The  Church 
Si idney  Cure  Co.,  414  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


14  nm> 


ON 


DAYS7  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


'Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others. iscupshape,  witnself- 
justingBall  in  center.adaptsitself 
)  all  positions  of  the  nody.while  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestin*'*.  just  as  a  person  dues  with  the 
firijsrer.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  and  niEht.and  a  radical  curp  certain.  It  is 
easv.durahleand  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail.  Circulars  free. 

C.il.  KtiULKSTON  &  CO.,    1208  BASON  I C  T£HPLE,  CUKJAUO. 

Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  write  for  extra  terms  and 
.special  advantages,  t-'ur  "new  departure"  line, 
btought  nut  this  spring  and  handled  by  new  methodis. 
is  a  wonderful  success.  .*"uiv  to  ph-ase  you.  lieiiuires 
noiapital.  Bonk ^agent&aleo should  investigate  this. 
Addre^  MAST.  CROW  ELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  0. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  patterns,  and  this  paper  the  remainder  of  this  year,  35  cents. 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 
being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skin,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7005.— Ladies'  Tucked  Shirt-waist. 

10  cents. 

Sizes.  32,  34.  36.  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7006.— Same  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Size.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7002.— Ladies'  Eton  Jacket.  10c. 
Sizes.  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6996.— Same  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Size.   10  ceuts. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7012  — Misses'  Jacket.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  69S9.— Misses'  Focr-gored  Skirt. 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6549.— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38  and 40  inches  bust. 


No.  7023.— Ladies'  Double-breasted 
Eton  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7018.— Ladies'  Bicycle  Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7019. — Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7003.— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7020.— Misses'  Sleeves.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6616.— Ladies',  Misses'  and 
Children's  Cycling-caps.  10c. 
Sizes,  18%,  20%,  22%  inches  head 
measure. 


No.  1018.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  36,  40 
in.  bust. 


No.  1013.  IOCS 
Sizes,  32,36,  40 
in.  bust. 


No.  6775.— Boys'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  7014.— Misses'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7004.— Misses' Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6779.— Boys'  Suit.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  6741  —Ladies'  Night-gown.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  10  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6711.— Boys'  Fauntleroy  Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 


Apeil  1,1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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PATTERN  CATALOGUE 


FOR  ONE  TWO-CENT  STAMP.  We  will  send  our  new  spring  catalogue  of 
stylish  cut  paper  patterns  to  any  address  for  ONE  TWO-CENT  STAMP. 


No.  1001.— Ladies'  Eton  Jacket.  10  cents 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


"o.  6949.— Boys'  Blouse  Suit.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  6907.— Boys'  Suit.  10c. 
Sizes,  1,  6  and  S  years. 


No.  7025.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  0981.— Ladies'  FrYE-GORED  Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,24,  26.  2.S  and  30  inches  waist. 


For  any  pattern  on  pages  ;8  and  19  address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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DISST 


OIM'S 


Send  for  PamnlilPt.  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  loneer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene- 
fit of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar- 
antee of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  TJ.  S.  Treas- 
ury. Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box    G.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  ONLY  PATENTED  RIDING  WHEEL 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful 
improvement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the  ground,  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  Harrow  in  the  world.  Rachet  tooth  holder;  15  to 
18  ins.  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  6.000  sold  in  1896. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.    Write  for  prices. 

.^Tame  CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Forsimplicity.neat- 
[  ness,  strength  m.d 
•durability  cannot 
be  equalled.  We 
jalso  manufacture 
■  w  ""^■fc. ^Circnlar  Saw  Mills, 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Engines,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli- 
able dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  npon 
having  oar  goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DR0MG0L0,  YORK,  PA. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

ARE  SUPPLIED  BY 

GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LIGHT  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  HEAVY  SOILS, 

"HENDERSON"  GRASS  SEED  FOR  LAWNS 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for 

1897,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to Seedsforthe  Farm, 
mailed  free  on  application-  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandi  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


This  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  planting.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  to  right  seeds  and  right 
methods.  It  makes  you  ac- 
quainted with 

Gregory's  Seeds 

the  purity  and  reliability  of 
which  are  "known  to  all  success- 
ful planters.  Gregory's  Seed 
catalogue  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  anywhere. 

J.  J.  I¥.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  "HARTMAN'V^clfet  FENCE ! 

Is  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter-  J 
ies,  Churches  tL  Schools.  Stronger,  hand- J 


somer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron.  H 
"  Does  not  mar  but  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  lawn  or  if 

garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel  C 
.,  Posts  it's  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several  heights,  seve- C 
it  ral  widths  of  pickets.  Writ©  for  circulars  &  prices. 

i  HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  £ 

J  27!  Broadway,  1315  Manhattan  Bldg.  t 

j  Sen  York.  Chicago.  p 


nENTlON   THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  Yarieties,  to  fit  any 
~  axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out  no 
reiettlns  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO 

No.eMainSt.,  Mt.Gilead. 


MONEY 
SAVED 


On  Buggies,  Carriages,  Wagons  and, 
Harness.  Material  and  workmanship  fully 
guaranteed.  8th  year  in  business.  Prices 
from  one-third  to  one-half  below  regular  re- 
tail prices.  Write  for  illustrated  Buyers' 
Guide,  and  convince  yourself.  Highest 
references.  Freight  paid.  Miami. Mfg. 
Co.,  1M  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$10,000,000.00  IN  GOLD 

Waa  dug  out  of  the  hills  at  CRIPPLE  CREEK  in  1896.  1897  will  show  :i  much 
better  record,  aud  tins  will  be  contributed  to  very  materially  by 

THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  M.  &  L.  CO., 

Whose  property  is  situated  ou  Globe  Hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
largest  mines  iu  the  camp.  At  a  distance  of  1,350  feet  from  the  mouth  of  their 
tuuuel  this  company  recently  made 

A  BIG  STRIKE 

Of  pay  ore,  eight  feet  wide,  from  which  they  will  commence  shipping  soon.  We 
advise  a  purchase  of  this  stock  now  before  they  do  this,  for  the  price  will  then  be 
advanced.  It  can  be  bad  at  5Jc.  per  share  in  not  less  than  100  share  lots.  Orders 
must  be  sent  iu  at  once  to  realize  at  this  price.  Address 

THE   MECHEM   INVESTMENT  GO., 

Colorado  Springe,  Colorado. 


You  Can  Eat 


^  Campbell's  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.   The  palp  is  street  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 

^  easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

I  CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  CRAPES  I 

»  are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.  Ripen  early  and  keep  late, 
k  None  genuine  without  our  seals.   Elegant  Catalogue  free. 

>  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


1UMPH,  PEACH  TREES 


The    only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


JOS. 


I    75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun- 
.  try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

-.rjpLivt;  *_»<tuiiugut:    ncje.  If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 
BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


shortly  hoed  with  the  "PLANET  JR."  No.  Is  SingIe=Wheet  Hoe. 

Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  attachments.    Quickly  converted 
into  a  hill  or  drill  seeder  by  a  seed  dropping  and  sowing  attach- 
ment— sold  separately.    Almost  any  of  the  twenty  "Planet 
Jr."  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  will  do  the  work  of  six 
I   men.    If  you  make  money  without  them,  you'll 

I  Pfet  rich  with  *iiem.  "Planet  Jr.**  b<M>fc  for  "97  is  ready  and 
.     «^  *  costs  notluug — write  for  it. 

~  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


1849  -VICK'S   FLORAL  GUIDE  -1897 


Standard  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue.   Contains  all  that's  New  and  Good.  Always  Reliable. 


THE  GUIDE  -  -  ")  0ne  Packet  either  Wonderful  Brandling  Aster,  New 
■  lib  uuiwt.     ^     t      Japan  Morning  Glory,  or  Pansy  Choice  mixed,  for 
and  yOUT  Choice  J  Two  packets  25c,  three  packets  30c.  Full  retail  price  45  cts. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  which  tells  how  to  grow  Plants,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  is  up 
to  date  on  these  subjects,  for  3  months,  the  Guide  and  One  packet  of  Seeds  (named  above)  for  25  cents. 
Every  tenth  person  sending  an  Order  as  above  will  rsceive  a  coupon  good  for  50  cents'  worth  of  Seed  free 

When  ordering  state  where  you 
saw  this  adv.  and  we  will  send  a 
packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free 


|5  CTS. 


JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


WE  HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers*  pro- 
fits. Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be- 
fore sale.  Every- 
thing warranted. 
\w|      100  styles  of  Car- 
riages.  90 "styles  of  Har- 
dness. TopBuggiesaslow  ' 
P  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.     Spring  Wagons, 

K0.37H.  Sun-ey  Harness—  Price  $15.00.    Koad  Wagons,  etc.    Send        50.606.  Surrey—  Price  with coruini,  lamps,  sun. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.    for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders.  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec*y.  ELKHART.  LSD. 


BUCKEYE 


ADJUSTABLE  ARCH 


•NO.  42. 


CULTIVATOR. 

Equipped  with  six  small  shovels 
instead  of  four  larcre  ones. 


The  Ideal 
MACHINE 


That 
Adjustable 
Arch 

makes  this 
a  perfect  tool 
for  cultivating- 
all  crops 
grown  iu  nar- 
row rows.  It  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any  width 

More  about  this  and  many  other  thinsrs  of  value  to  the  farmer  in  our  catalogue. 


for  the  level  cul 
/  tivation  so  neces. 
sary  to  success 


in  Growing 
Corn,  Sorghum, 
Potatoes  and  Beans 

r  catalogue.     Send  for  it. 

PD     R/i  AOT  A  17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

■  I     .  [Vl/"\0  I     Ob  W*Ws    Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  pa  . 


$25.00 

and  up. 


We 

'  have  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  the  worlil  from 
which  we  sell  direct  to  the  con. 
'  sinner  at  wholesale  prices,  thus  sav-  ' 
ing  the  profits  ot  the  dealer  and  the  com. 
missions  of  the  agents.  No  money  required 
until  instrument  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
'  in  your  own  house.  .Shipped  on  30  days'  trial. 

FREE 


PIANO 


ORGAN 


8old  on  instalments.    Easy  payment.  Send 
».  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  ohtain 
fc\  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Write 
your  name  ana  address  plainly,  and  we 
will  send  by  mail  saint*  day  letter  is 
received,    positively  guarantee 
every  Organ  and  Plauo  y 

ttetnty-jice  years.  ^^^^  p 


$160.00 

and  up. 

ADDRESS 

BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 


O.  Box  628 
Washington,  N.  J. 


STEE 


P 


CKET  LAWN  FEN 


CE, 


steel  pates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Fir-Id  and 
Hon  Fence  Wire,  single  and  doufolefaringates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

JtlcDtion  this  paper. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  CrusTies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper- 
ation. Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 
SENT  ON  TRIAL  Toberet?rneaatmyerix'nfle    »ka.\e  h.  nash,  sole  n-fr, 

if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Ulust  rated 
pamphlet 
mailed 
free. 


April  1,  189". 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


I 


33  Good  Books 

THREE  OF  THE  BOOKS  CONTAIN  220, 
258  AND  279  PAGES  RESPECTIVELY. 
IF  YOU  CAN  SELECT  THEM  YOU  WILL 
GET  A  TREMENDOUS  BARGAIN.^  jt, 

This  list  of  books  includes  some  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
English  language.  Each  book  is  5J  inches  wide  by  VJ  inches  long. 
In  mentioning  this  premium  elsewhere  we  do  so  as  "5  Good  Books." 

FIVE  BOOKS  COUNT  AS  ONE  PREMIUM. 

No.  9.55.   The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  one  of  the  greatest  -S©€€i<:#^:€:€S<i#:®S#:#>#f:#®i*«- 
authors  America  has  produced.   It  is  a  ^ 

romance  of  intense  interest,  exhibiting  fa  Henry  Drummond's  Books  -J* 

Hawthorne  s  extraordinary  power  of  ^  * 

mental  analysis  and  graphic  descrip-  fa  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  is  with- 
tion.  The  entire  book  is  of  a  high  moral  fa  out  doubt  one  of  the  most  pop- 
character,  fa  ular  writers  of  the  age,  and  of  his 

■nt    nc4    ibl                ^m..      •    ^  #k  three  books  offered  in  this  collec- 

No. 964.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  ^  tion  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  says: 

World.   By  Henry  Drummond.    This  m  For  simplicity;  truthfulness, 

book  is  on  love  as  taught  by  Christ  and  ^  gentle  vet  mighty  force  in  state- 

the  disciples.  ^  ment,  and  lovins  loyalty  to  God, 

No.  962.   Peace  Be  "With  You.   By  1  they  are  unequaled  by  anything 

Henry  Drummond.   This  book  might  $  ever  written   on   the  subject, 

be  called  a  short  treatise  on  Rest,  Joy,  f.  The^  wiU  be  angels. of  mercy  to 

Peace,  Faith  and  Light.  ^  every  home  that  gives  them  a 

#  welcome  place  on  the  readnig- 

No.983.   Changed  Life.    By  Henry  #  table." 

Drumuiond.  If  you  want  a  practical  ® 
solution  of  the  cardinal  problem  of 
Christian  experience,  read  this  book  on 
"  Changed  Life." 

No.  999.   The  Idle  Tkoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

For  that  common  but  extremely  unpleasant  complaint,  "the  blues,"  this  book 

is  a  pleasant  and  effective  cure.   It  is  a  royal  treat  of  wit  and  humor. 

No.  993.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures.  This  is  a  collection  of  thirty-six  of  the  best 
lectures  by  this  humorist.  If  you  want  something  that  will  make  you  laugh 
until  your  sides  ache,  get  this  book.  It  is  full  of  the  most  ridiculous  fun  from 
cover  to  cover,   ft  drives  away  the  blues. 

No.  971.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
the  great  London  preacher.  This  book  can  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily over  and  over  with  increasing  pleasure  and  profit,  and  every  mother  who 
has  a  son  that  must  face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of  drink  will  place 
a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she  induces  him  to  read  this  work. 

No.  969.  Short  Stories.  A  book  containing  a  number  of  short  stories  of 
adventures,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  boys  and  girls. 

No.  961.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  The  action  and  the 
style  of  writing  combine  to  make  it  a  book  so  fascinating  that  criticism  of  its 
possibilities  or  impossibilities  are  unthought  of  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  story,  and  later,  when  released  from  the  thraldom  of  the  writer's  genius,  one 
is  still  lost  in  admiration  of  an  author  who  can  control  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  readers,  and  by  his  magic  pen  almost  imbue  with  life  the  cre- 
ations of  his  own  imagination. 

No.  995.   The  Battle  of  Life. 

No.  980.    Oliver  Twist. 

No.  99".   Two    Ghost  Stories,  and 
Other  Christmas  Tales. 


No.  998. 
-No.  982. 
No.  994. 
No.  9.54. 
No.  981. 
No.  953. 
No.  996. 


Three  Christmas  Stories. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

A  Goblin  Story. 

Great  Expectations. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens  <2* 

We  offer  seven  popular  books 
written  by  Charles  Dickens,  one 
of  the  greatest  novelists  who  ever 
lived.  These  books  abound  in 
wit,  humor,  pathos,  masterly 
delineation  of  character,  vivid 
descriptions  of  places  and  inci- 
dents. They  are  intensely  inter- 
esting to  children  as  well  as 
grown  persons.  The  collection 
of  his  books  here  offered  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the 
best  works  of  this  world-famous 
author. 


The  Haunted  Man. 

The  above  ten  books  are  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

No.  900.   A   Bird  of   Passage.  By 

Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night." 

No.  958.  The  Merry  Men.   By  R.  L. 

Stevenson.  A  story  that  is  sure  to  please,  and  one  that  you  will  not  forget  soon 
after  reading  it.   The  stories  by  Stevenson  are  now  widely  read. 

No.  991.  The  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  This  is  a  thrilling 
story,  in  which  a  man  marries  a  lovely  girl  for  her  wealth,  and  as  it  should 
always  be,  he  came  to  grief  as  a  reward  for  his  deception. 

No.  957.   How  the  Widow  Bedott  Popped  the  Question  to  Elder  Sniffles. 

This  book  is  funny — even  funnier  than  the  title  implies.  The  Elder  was  an  old- 
time  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  widower.  Now,  the  Widow  had  often  ridiculed  the 
Baptists,  but  the  way  she  changed  her  tune  after  she  had  "  sot "  her  heart  on  the 
Elder  was  a  caution,  as  well  as  comical.  The  Elder  thought  the  Widow  was  rich, 
and  so  accepted  her  proposal.  The  reader  will  have  many  a  hearty  laugh  at 
their  expense,  and  likely  repeat,  "  Old  fools  are  the  biggest  fools  of  all." 

No.  956.   The  Courtship  of  Widow  Bedott  and  Mr.  Crane. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  then  the  Widow 
Bedott  books  will  help  to  make  lots  of  fat. 

No.  990.   On  Her  Wedding  Morn.   By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

No.  989.  Her  Only  Sin.   By  Bertha  M.  Clay.   A  fascinating  novel. 

No.  984.  Gulliver's  TravelB.  Tells  of  the  supposed  travels  and  surpiising 
adventures  of  Lemuel  Gulliver  into  an  unexplored  part  of  the  world,  where  he 
met  with  a  race  of  people  no  larger  than  3Tour  hand.  A  great  favorite  with  boys 
and  girls  who  like  to  read  books  oi  travel.  Illustrated. 

No.  974.  Talmage  on  Palestine.  A  book  containing  a  series  of  sermons  by  the 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

No.  973.   .ZEsop's  Fables.  Contains 
about  200  fables  and  45  illustrations. 


No.  959.   Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

No.  968.  Recipes  for  Making  200 
Kinds  of  Soap.  With  these  recipes  any 
lady  can  make  all  the  soap  needed  for 
her  family. 

No.  976.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds. 

No.  992.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and 
138  Other  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jin- 
gles. For  generations  these  rhymes 
have  delighted  the  children.  The  com- 
ical pictures,  the  fairy  stories  and  short 
verses  are  a  never-ending  source  of  de- 
light. This  is  the  complete  book,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
stories  and  over  seventy  illustrations. 


H  Books  by  Other  Popular  Authors 

fa  Among  the  books  named  in  this 

fa  collection  are  to  be  found  many 

fa  by  other  popular  authors,  as  Dr. 

fl>  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  the  late  Rev. 

fa  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Bertha  M. 

fa  Clay,   Beatrice  Harraden,  Jliss 

i&  M.  E.  Braddon,  Rudyard  Kipling, 

^  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  R-  L.  Steven- 

#  son,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  etc., 

<flj  making  them  a  grand  collection 

®  of  thought  in  the  line  of  truth, 

^  fact,  fiction,  wit  and  humor,  a 

$7  feast  for  the  hungry  literature- 

^  loving  public. 
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CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE, 
The  Most  Costly  Painting  in  the  World. 

At  a  great  expense  we  had  this  world-famous  paint- 
ing reproduced  in  all  its  beauty  and  richness  of  color, 
selling  over  300,000,  and  could  have  sold  more,  but  we 
did  not  have  them.  The  unanimous  praise  the  picture 
received  from  this  host  of  men  and  women  who  love  the 
Master  has  created  such  a  demand  that  we  have  been 
persuaded  by  their  constant  appeals  to  reproduce  a  lim- 
ited number  of  copies  of  the  picture  in  the  original  colors. 

Premium  No.  100. 


The  picture  is  21  inches  wide  and  28  inches  long. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING.       WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 


The  scene  chosen  for  the  painting  is  the 
-Judgment  Hall  "  in  the  palace  of  Pilate, and 
the  hour  '*  early  in  the  morning."  A  rouiul 
the  Governor  the  priests  are  gathered,  and  the 
hieh-priest,  Caiaphas,  is  accusing  Christ  and 
demanding  his  death.  The  proud  and  furious 
bigot  is  all  alive  with  excitement.  There  is  a 
majesty  about  his  pose,  the  consciousness  of 
power  in  his  look  and  gesture,  and  something 
of  dignity  in  the  superb  audacity  with  which 
lie  draws  Pilate's  attention  to  the  execrations 
of  the  mob  (who  are  crying  out,  "Crucify 
Mo* J")  as  expressive  of  the  national  will 
which  the  Governor  is  hound  to  respect,  at 
the  same  time  in  si  n  ua  ting  that  to  let  this  man 
go  will  be  treason  to  Caesar,  as  well  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law  which  demands  the 
prisoner's  death  for ''making  himself  theSon 
of  God.1'  Pilate  is  yielding  to  the  clamor, 
while  his  conscience,  aided  by  his  wife's  mes- 
sage warning  him  not  to  condemn  that  right- 
eous man.  is  protesting  in  tones  which  make 
him  tremble. 

THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE, 

And  the  most  impressive  of  all.  is  Christ  him- 
self, clad  in  white. with  flowing  hair  and  bound 
wrists.  He  stands  alone  in  the  simple  majesty 
of  his  own  personality,  without  sign  or  symbol 
save  his  individual  greatness.  A  heavenly 
submission  is  on  his  face.  Never  before  in 
any  painting  of  the  Messiah  has  anything  of 
his  personality  in  pose  and  figure  been  seen. 
The  face  has  been  that  of  Jesus,  the  form  that 
of  other  men;  but  here  the  figure  is  of  Christ 
himself. 

OTHER  LEADiNG  FIGURES 

Are  represented  by  the  proud  and  confident 
Pharisee,  the  haughty  and  contemptuous 
Scribe,  the  Roman  soldier,  and  the  ruffian 
leaders  of  the  mob.  At  one  side  a  mother 
holds  up  her  child  to  see  the  Savior.  In  the 
outer  coitrt  the  multitude  is  awaiting  Pilate's 
decision . 


WASIIINC7  0N,  D.  C. 
I  saw  the  painting '*  Christ  Before— PLIrtte  " 
in  St.  Paul,  andean  testify  that  the  picture 
sent  me  is  a  perfect  facsimile  in  every  partic- 
ular, especially  in  the  coloring.  I  consider  it 
an  art  treasure,  and  in  view  of  the  great  value 
of  the  original,  it  certainly  is. 

Mary  A.  Df.nison. 


Muskfgon,  Mich. 
I  received  the  picture  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,11  and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
having  sent  me  such  a  beautiful  picture. 
Would  not  part  with  it  for  $20.0©  if  I  did  not 
know  where  I  could  obtain  another.  I  shall 
give  it  the  beat  place  in  our  parlor. 

Chas.A.  Lindstrem, 


N  or  mas.  Neb. 
I  received  the  picture  "Christ  Before  Pilate  ," 
and  would  not  part  with  it  for  S15.0©  if  I 
did  not  know  where  to  get  another.  I  will 
have  it  suitably  framed,  and  I  will  give  it  the 
best  place  in  our  parlor.       N.  L.  Johnson. 


St.  Catharine's  Academy,  Racine,  Wis. 
The  picture  "Christ   Before  Pilate"  duly 
received,  and  we  are  delighted  with   it.  It 
is  an  excellent  copy  of  tlie  original, 
which  we  have  seen. 

Mother  M.  Hyacintha. 


Artondate.  "Washington. 
I  have  received  the  picture  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  nnd  am  well  pleased  with  it.    T  would 
not  take  Twenty  Dollars  for  it  if  I  could 
not  get  another  one  A.  I).  Wright. 


Finer  Than  Some  Pictures  Sold  in  Stores  for  $10  Each. 

Mr.  John  Wjanamaker,  ex-Postmaster-Geueral,  paid  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  original  painting,  which  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  Thousands  of  people 
paid  a  big  admission  fee  to  get  a  sight  of  this  masterpiece. 

Our  reproduction  of  the  picture  is  21  inches  wide  by  28  inches  long, 
sufficient  in  size  to  allow  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the  salient 
features  of  faces  and  forms,  while  the  varied  expressions  of  hate,  fear, 
curiosity,  compassion  and  reverence  of  those  assembled  are  shown 
with  a  startling  fidelity. 

Michael  De  Munkacsy,  the  painter  of  this  remarkable  picture,  is 
one  of  the  most- illustrious  painters  of  the  age.  Kings  and  potentates 
the  world  over  have  honored  him  for  his  genius.  He  considers  "  Christ 
Before  Pilate "  the  greatest  production  of  his  life.  It  brought  him 
both  fame  aud  wealth. 

Mouths  of  patient  labor  were  required  in  preparing  the  stones  for 
the  reproduction  of  this  picture.  The  artists  were  instructed  to  be 
faithful  and  perfect  in  every  detail,  regardless  of  expense,  and  have 
furnished  au  oleograph  copy  of  the  painting  equal  in  size  and  artistic 
merit  to  pictures  sold  in  stores  for  $10  each. 


For  only  30  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  any  FIVF,  of  the  above  books. 


Postage  paid  by 
•}jr>  us  in  each  case 

"ft- 


For  only  40  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  the  picture  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

NOTICE. —  When  the  offers  on  this  page  are  accepted,  no  commission  will  l>e  allowed  and  the  names  cannot  be  counted  in  a  dub  towalrd  a  premium. 

roTaayl^%^^%Ab^ss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Savory. 


For  American  Homes. 

320  Pages.  1,200  Recipes, 

186  Illustrations. 

WHAT  TO  COOK 

and  HOW  TO  COOK  IT. 

Delicious.  Palatable. 


Meets  the  Wants  of  American  Homes 

Better  Than  Any  Other  Cook  Book. 

The  STANDARD  Cook  Book  was  gotten  up  especially  for  use  in  homes  where  the 
wife  and  mother  does  her  own  housework.  The  l.'2"0  recipes  are  the  choicest  selec- 
tions from  20,000  received  from  almost  as  many  ladies  living  in  all  parts  of  America. 
No  more  exchanging  recipes  with  your  neighbor,  or  copying  them  on  a  piece  of  paper 
to  be  lost,  for  all  the  best  are  in  the  standard  Cook  Book. 

It  is  inches  long,  5*4  inches  wide,  and  contains  320  pages.  It  is  printed  in  large 
type  and  bound  in  a  beautifully  illumiuated  cover,  in  several  colors. 

NEW  RECIPES.  NEW  IDEAS.  NEW  SUGGESTIONS 

Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups.  Fish.  Poultry,  Game,  Meats;  Salads.  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes.  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies, 
Puddings.  Cakes.  Cust-.»rrfs  D'  ssert-s  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc. ;  also  for  Preserves,  Can- 
dies and  Be  vera ;  -.  c  s.ery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday 
JJSnnsrs,  M». .  a  Tunic  ot  Welghta  and  Measures,  Chapters  on  the  Various  Depart- 
ments oT  Househo'd  Management  and  Wor;;,  and  various  other  points  of  daily  inter- 
est to  every  good  housekeeper. 

Standard  Cook  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  30  Cents. 
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6  ROSES  FREE 

We  will  send  Six  Beautiful  Tea=roses,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  only  40  cents. 

All  on  Their  Own  Roots  and  Will  Bloom  This  Summer. 


jtjtjtjtjtjtjt     Premium  No.  410 


6  Colors 

RED 
WHITE 
PINK 
YELLOW 
BLUSH 
and 
SALMON. 

All  Hardy.... 
Ever-bloomers. 

Instructions 

how  to 
plant  and 
care  for 
them  will 
be  sent  with 
the  roses. 

^^^^^^ 


We  heartily  recommend  this  collection  of  tea-roses  to  all  our  flower-loving 
readers.  The  roses  are  grown  here  in  our  own  city,  and  because  of  an  over- 
stock we  are  enabled  to  make  this  bargain  offer.  All  the  rosesareon  their  own 
roots,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  summer,  either  in  pots  or  planted  in  yard. 
They  are  hardy  ever-bloomers.  We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.   They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


v&    v&  v&  v^1 

11  7«  ^.  •  .  J    ^_     .  _        LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

W  ash  l  ngton  — »  -  - 
and  Lincoln 

America's  Crowned  Heroes. 


LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Premium  No.  7. 


OVER  200  SPIiEflDID  ILLUSTRATIONS 


were  especially  made  for  these  works.  As  the  size  of  the  pages  is  double  that  of  ordinary  book  pages,  these  two 
books  contain  enough  to  make  OVER  J,300  PAGES  of  the  ordinary  book.    There  are  over  650  large  pages. 


WASHINGTON,  Hero  of  the  Revolution. 

Our  biography  of  the  great  general  was  written  by  Washington  Irving, 
prince  of  American  authors.  It  tells  the  true  story  of  Washington  as  a 
boy  in  his  Virginia  homes,  as  a  pupil  and  student,  as  a  surveyor  and 
mathematician,  as  a  brave;  fearless  man,  as  an  Indian  tighter,  as  a  Virginia 
planter  and  gentleman,  as  a  British  soldier,  as  a  patriot  and  commander 
of  the  Revolutionary  army.  It  also  pictures  Washington's  home  life  as 
lover,  husband,  friend,  neighbor,  citizen,  and  as  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States. 


LINCOLN,  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Our  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  gives  the  complete  story  of  his  life. 
It  tells  what  is  known  of  his  ancestors,  of  his  humble  birth  in  a  log  cabin, 
of  his  life  as  a  farmer's  boy,  a  frontiersman,  a  wood-chopper,  carpenter, 
flatboatman,  student,  surveyor,  clerk,  athlete,  storekeeper,  postmaster, 
story-teller,  captain  Black  Hawk  war,  lawyer,  politician,  member  of 
the  legislature,  congressman,  orator,  statesman,  friend,  lover,  husband, 
father,  president  of  our  country,  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies,  our 
martyred  hero. 


Every  patriotic  home  should  own  these  two  peerless  books,  the  lives  of  the  nation's  two  greatest  statesmen  and  presidents. 

The  books  are  so  interesting  and  thrilling  that  they  read  like  fairy  tales,  yet  they  are  facts,  not  fiction.    The  heroic  events  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  youth  as  a  living 
vision  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  future,  guiding  their  thoughts  and  hopes  to  the  highest  planes  of  usefulness. 

These  books  are  unsurpassed  for  inspiring  the  youth  of  our  land  with  high  ideals  and  lofty  ambitions,  and  parents  who  induce  their  sons  and  daughters  to  read  them  will 

be  sowing  good  seed  in  fertile  places. 


3^We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  either  "Life  of  Washington"  or  "Life  of  Lincoln"  for  40  cents."3PC 
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LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON  Would  be  Cheap  at  $1.00   1     If  this  offer  is  accepted  during  the  month  of  April,  we  nCM  A  l\nPP  OF  THK  VF  A  D  I 

LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  Would  be  cheap  at       ......  lM  send  the  two  premiums,  and  both  papers  for, he  KCmAll^lUCK  Ur       113  ¥CAK  j 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Cheap  a  ■  SO  > 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Better  than  journals  costing       -       -         1. 00 

NEVER  "WAS  SO  MUCH  GIVEN  FOR  SO  LITTLE  MONEY, 


Total  in  Value, 


S3.50 


A  Lib  4  FOR  75  CENTS 


In  this  offer  way  one  who  does  not  want  the  above-named  premiums  may  choose  substitutes  from  the  following:  No.  410,  The  Six  Tea-roses;  No.  11,  "The  People's  Atlas;' 

:so.  loo,  "Unrlst  Before  Pilate;  "  No.  34,  "Samantha  84  Saratoga;"  No.  io,  ••  I.    u  . :  ■  and  Wonders  of  Laud  and  Sea;  "  or  Any  uof  tlie  Brownie  Books. 

NOTICE.—  When  the  offers  on  this  page  are  accepted,  no  commission  uritl  be  allowed  and  the  7iames  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club  toward  a  premium. 

Forw^^tHtoweo^ty^^^  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Postace  Paid  by 

us  in  each  case 


t 
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p  &  2  8  189: 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Poat-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  eecond-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  NO.  14. 


APEIL  15,  1897. 


i  JllXti-VLOt  24  NUMBERS. 
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FREE  PREMIUMS 


1 


Three  more  beautiful  full-page 
pictures  in  colors,  similar  to  the  one 
in  this  paper,  will  be  sent  out  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  during  the  year. 
Those  who  subscribe  NOW  will 
get  them  all.    See  pages  18  and  19. 


O — FOR — O 

BOYS  «■  GIRLS 

We  want  the  boys  and  girls  to 
help  us  get  subscribers  to  Farm 
and  Fireside,  and  to  those  who  do 
so  we  will  give  valuable  premiums 
free  for  getting  up  clubs  at  the 
prices  named  below: 

THE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FOR  CLUBS. 

The  Nickel=silver  Watch  for  a  club  of  15. 
A  Snapshot  Camera  for  a  club  of  10. 
The  Set  of  Teaspoons  for  a  club  of  5. 
The  Berrj  =spoon  for  a  club  of  3. 
Life  of  Lincoln  for  a  club  of  3. 
Life  of  Washington  for  a  club  of  3. 
Samantha  at  Saratoga  for  a  club  of  3. 
People's  Atlas  of  the  World  for  a  club  of  3. 

For  30  CENTS  we  will  send  this 
paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year 
and  any  ONE  of  these  eight  premiums  : 

Prem.  No.  801.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 
Prem.  No.  802.  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 
Prem.  No.  17.  THE  STANDARD  COOK  BOOK 
Prem.  No.  820.  HORSE  BOOK 
Prem.  No.  816.  POULTRY  BOOK 
Prem.  No.  27.  HISTORY  AND  MAP  OF  CUBA 
Prem.  No.  591.  SILVER-PLATED  SUGAR-SHELL 
Prem.  No.  590.  SILVER-PLATED  BUTTER-KNIFE 

For  35  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper 
for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year  and 
either  one  of  these  premiums  : 

Prem.  No.  128.  FRONTIER  HUMOR 
10  "GEM  LIBRARY"  BOOKS  (see  page  19) 

For  40  CENTS  we  will  send  this 
paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year 
and  any  ONE  of  these  seven  premiums  : 

Prem.  No.  410.  SIX  TEA-ROSES 
Prem.  No.  7.  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Prem.  No.  11.  THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS 
Prem.  No.  100.  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
Prem.  No.  15.  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
Prem.  No.  26.  GEMS  FROM  THE  POETS 
Prem.  No.  30.  BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS 

For  50  CENTS  we  will  send  this 
paper  ONE  YEAR  and  any  ONE  of  the 
following  three  premiums: 

Prem.  No.  155.  WORLD  ALMANAC 
Prem.  No.  180.  BERRY-SPOON 
Prem.  No.  34.  SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 

For  75  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper 
ONE  YEAR  and  the  Set  of  Six  Silver- 
plated  Teaspoons  with  an  initial. 

Each  and  every  premium  guaranteed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  do  not 
sell  the  premiums  alone. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio.  : 

-  * 

«  ► 
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4  Pictures  Free 
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Alt.  readers  interested  in  the  extension  of  a  profitable 
agricultural  industry  in  this  country  should  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C  for  a 
copy  of  Farmers"  Bulletin  No.  52 — "The  Sugar-beet: 
Culture.  Seed  Development,  Manufacture  and  Statis- 
tics." This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  recently  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  demand  for 
information  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  production  of  sugar-beets. 
It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-four  cuts  showing  typical 
specimens  of  varieties  of  beets,  implements  of  cultiva- 
tion and  machinery  for  extracting  and  refining  the  juice 
of  the  beets. 

Richard  He.\kv  Jesse,  seventh  president  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Virginia.  March  1,  1853.  His  birth- 
place was  the  old  Ball  farm,  the  birthplace  and  early 
home  of  Mary  Ball,  Washington's  mother.  President 
Jesse  received  his  preparatory  education  at  an  academy 
founded  by  his  father.  Later  young  Jesse  was  sent  to 
the  Hanover  Academy,  at  that  time  the  oldest  and  best 
fitting  school  in  the  state.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  graduating  with  distinction  in  1875. 


Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.D. 

The  next  year  he  returned  to  Hanover  Academy  as 
instructor.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  principal  of 
a  high  school  in  Princess  Anne.  Maryland. 

In  the  summer  of  1ST8  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Louisiana  wrote  to  the  University  of  Virginia  asking 
that  a  dean  be  recommended  for  the  academic  depart- 
ment. The  University  of  Louisiana  had  been  founded 
at  New  Orleans  in  1840.  The  academic  department,  or 
college  proper,  had  been  established  in  1856  under  Dr. 
Francis  Liston  Hawks.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  closed,  and  in  the 
troubles  of  the  reconstruction  period  the  academic 
department  was  not  opened  again  until  1878.  In  answer 
to  the  request  to  name  a  dean,  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  united  in  recommending  Mr. 
Jesse.    Unanimously  elected,  he  determined  to  give  his 


entire  time  and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  which  he  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 


Paul  Tulane,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  a  large  sum  for  the 
endowment  of  a  university  in  New  Orleans.  Dean  Jesse 
strove  with  great  energy  to  effect  a  consolidation 
between  the  Tulane  University  and  that  of  the  state. 
He  soon  won  to  his  ideas  Judge  E.  D.  White,  now 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 
both  Tulane  trustees,  and  the  newly  appointed  president, 
William  Preston  Johnston.  These  men  took  the  lead 
in  the  movement,  and  the  consolidation  was  effected  in 
June,  1S84.  In  the  consolidated  university  Mr.  Jesse 
chose  the  chair  of  Latin,  and  was  made  senior  professor 
in  the  fall  of  1884. 

Without  his  knowledge  or  conseut  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Virgina  recommended  Pro- 
fessor Jesse  as  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Many  friends  joined  in  urging  his  name,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  he  was  offered  the  position  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  trustees,  and  accepted  it  the  following  mouth. 
In  June,  1891,  he  was  duly  inaugurated.  In  the  same 
month  Tulane  University  conferred  on  President  Jesse 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  During  his  administration  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  made  great  progress.  In 
January.  1892.  its  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
people  responded  generously,  and  about  $600,000  have 
been  expended  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  During 
the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  the  legislature 
gave  to  the  university  more  money  than  was  ever  given 
by  any  other  state  to  any  educational  institution  within 
an  equal  space  of  time.  The  university  has  now  the 
following  departments:  Academic  (college  proper),  law, 
medical,  engineering  (civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  min- 
ing), and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
to  which  the  agricultural  experiment  station  is  attached. 
President  Jesse  has  been  especially  successful  in  foster- 
ing secondary  education  in  Missouri,  and  the  university 
has  now  a  thorough  system  of  affiliated  schools. 

»>  j  <  <« 

ON  July  2,  1890.  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies."  This  act, 
popularly  known  as  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  states,  or  with  foreign  nations, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall 
make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  §5.000.  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

"Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  tu 
monopolize,  or  combine,  or  conspire  with  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign 
nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently  rendered 
a  judgment  against  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Associ- 
ation, declaring  that  this  act  applies  to  railway  "pools." 
or  combinations,  to  determine  and  maintain  rates,  and 
the  combination  of  railways  in  the  association  named 
has  collapsed.  This  decision  has  been  called  the  most 
far-reaching  judicial  decision  of  modern  times:  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  principle  of  this  law  must  apply  equally 
to  all  trusts,  trade  combinations  and  labor  organizations 
which  attempt  to  regulate  prices  and  wages,  as  well  as 
to  railway  pools. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK. 

OFFICES: 

108  Times  Building,         Springfield,       1543  Monidnock  Block, 
New  York  City.  Ohio.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


How  to  Improve 
"Varieties. 


Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be 
addressed  to  "  Farm  axd  Fireside,"  at  either 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  offices;  letters  for 
the  Editor  should  be  marked  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION : 
One  Year      -      (21  Numbers)      -      SO  Cents. 
Six  Months    -    (12  Numbers)      -      30  Cents. 

The, above  rates  include  the  payment  of 
postage  by  us.  All  subscriptions  commence 
with  the  issue  on  press  when  order  is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month, 
which  is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  farm 
and  family  journals  are  issued. 


Beet-growing 

Once  More. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made 
in  Express  or  Post-office  Money-orders, 
Bank  Cheeks  or  Drafts.  When  neither  of 
these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money  in 
a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  are  re- 
quired to  register  letters  whenever  requested 

to  do  SO.  DO  NOT  SEND  CHECKS  ON  BANKS  IN 
SMALL  TOWNS. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be 

carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper, 
so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop 
and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment 
for  subscriptions  in  sums  less  than  one 
dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you 
add  one-cent  stamp  extra,  because  we  must 
sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the 
time  to  which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 
Thus:  ljan98,  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  January  1,  1898;  15feb98,  to  Feb- 
ruary 15, 189S,  and  so  on. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be 
changed  within  four  weeks ,  which  will 
answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not  fail 
to  say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  our  subscri- 
bers will  do  this,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and 
initials  just  as  now  on  the  yellow  address  label; 
don't  change  it  to  some  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily; if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your 
letter  of  renewal.  Always  name  your  post-office. 


The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business 
men,  and  do  not  intentionally  or  knowingly 
insert  advertisements  from  any  but  reliable 
parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them  to  be 
otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have  dif- 
ferent things  advertised  in  several  papers. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Ohio  station  in 
its  bulletin  No.  75 
gives  a  reprint  of  an 
earlier  bulletin  issued  by  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station  on  "Beet-sugar  Produc- 
tion." There  are  several  things  in  it  that 
seem  to  me  very  suggestive  and  pregnant 
with  important  information.  The  bulletin 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  beet  culture  is 
not  exhaustive  to  the  soil.  Chemically 
considered,  sugar  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  substances  which 
nature  furnishes  to  us  free  in  unlimited 
quantities.  '"Of  course,  there  is  nitrogenous 
and  mineral  matter  in  the  plant  substance 
also;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  all 
the  beet-leaves  remain  upon  the  farm,  and 
the  pulp  can  be  returned  to  it  from  the 
factory  for  feeding  stock.  By  feeding 
leaves  and  pulp  to  cattle  ths  farmer  is  able 
to  return  to  his  field  in  barn-yard  manure 
all  of  the  valuable  elements  taken  from  it 
in  the  crop." 

*  *  * 

The  cost  of  growing  an 
Cost  and  Yield.    acrfi   Qf   beetg   u  esti. 

mated  at  from  twenty-five  dollars  to 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  yield  of  sugar-beets 
at  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  an  acre. 
This  would  put  the  cost  of  raising  a  ton 
of  beets  at  about  two  dollars  or  less. 
Cattle-beets,  of  course,  could  be  made  to 
yield  double  this  quantity.  This  shows 
once  more  how  cheaply  we  can  produce 
roots  for  cattle-feeding.  It  also  shows 
that  sugar-beets  can  be  produced  cheaply 
enough  in  this  country  to  make  the  com- 
mercial production  of  beet-sugar  a  finan- 
cial success.  It  can  be  only  a  question  of 
time  when  American  growers  and  man- 
ufacturers will  learn  how  to  overcome  the 
same  difficulties  and  discouragements 
which  the  people  of  Europe  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  met,  and 
found  means  to  overcome.  The  problem 
is  simply  that  of  using  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economy  in  every  detail  of  work.  A 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar  more  or 
less  in  the  beet,  or  obtained  from  it 
through  perfected  methods,  may  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
final  outcome.  It  was  thus  years  ago  in 
Europe.    It  will  be  thus  here. 


Highly  instructive  is 
the  account  of  the 
development  of  the 
sugar-beet,  from  the  root  containing  six 
per  cent  of  sugar  to  that  of  the  present 
day,  analyzing  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  sugar.  Whole  fields  are 
now  grown  which  carry  fourteen  per  cent 
of  sugar  in  the  juice,  while  single  spec- 
imens have  exceeded  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  high  sugar  yield  is  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  selection  of  the  roots.  "To 
be  satisfactory,  the  beet  must  be  smooth 
on  its  surface  and  without  prongs  and 
branches,  so  as  to  have  no  places  where 
dirt  may  be  concealed  at  the  time  of  wash- 
ing the  roots.  Large  beet  roots  carry 
little  sugar,  the  ideal  root  weighing  from 
one  to  three  pounds.  Those  of  the  most 
desirable  form  are  smooth  and  spindle- 
shaped,  and  such  are  selected  for  growing 
seed.  Plugs  are  taken  from  roots  having 
the  desired  form  and  size  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  seriously  injure  them,  and  the  juice 
of  these  plugs  is  analyzed  to  determine 
the  sugar.  Those  which  are  satisfactory 
are  planted  the  following  spring  to  pro- 
duce seed.  The  seed  thus  secured  is 
planted,  and  the  beets  resulting  are  again 
analyzed  as  before,  and  only  the  best  are 
chosen.  This  process  is  repeated  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  finally  all  of  the  seed 
grown  is  turned  over  to  the  farmers  for 
producing  beets  to  be  consumed  by  the 
factory.  The  beet  roots  so  carefully  se- 
lected for  seed  are  called  'mother  beets.' 
Millions  of  dollars,  literally,  have  been 
expended  in  scientific  studies  of  the  beet 
root,  with  the  wonderful  results  above 
noted.  All  of  this  care  and  selection  results 
in  making  the  beet  root  one  of  the  most 
artificial  of  plants,  and  it  responds  imme- 
diately to  abuse  by  yielding  less  sugar,  or, 
under  good  culture,  by  holding  its  sugar 
content  up.  to  the  high  standard  set  for  it." 


warm  water  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
rubbed  with  a  stiff  brush  to  break  the 
scabs.  Then  rub  on  an  arsenical  wash,  or 
apply  an  ointment  made  of  lard  ten  parts, 
sulphur  three  parts,  and  crystallized  car- 
bolic acid  one  part.  An  .application  of 
pure  kerosene-oil 
twice  a  week,  after 
a  careful  washing 
with  warm  water 
and  soap,  is  very 
good,  and  is  used 
perhaps  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other 
remedy.  If  the  legs 
bleed,  wrap  them  up 
with  cloths  after  ap- 
plying the  remedy. 
Usually  one  applica- 
tion will  suffice,  and 
a  cure  will  be  had  in 
three  or  four  days. 
Repeat  application 
after  three  days  if 
necessary."  I  have 
never  failed  to  cure 
the  diseased  fowls  by 
immersing  the  legs  as  far  as  affected  into 
pure  kerosene-oil,  repeating  in  a  few  days 
if  required.  The  work  should  be  done  at 
night  after  the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost. 
Most  of  the  breeds  much  subject  to  scaly- 
leg  are  tame,  so  that  one  bird  after  another 
may  be  picked  up  and  treated.  Even  if  a 
fowl  is  not  affected,  or  only  slightly  so, 
the  treatment  should  be  thorough  just  the 
same.  Lately  I  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
blowing  a  kerosene  spray  over  the  legs 
of  the  roosting  fowls  once  or  twice  a 
week.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the 
evening,  when  the  birds  are  still  standing 
up  on  the  perches,  so  that  the  spray  can 
be  directed  straight  across,  just  above  the 
roosts  and  below  the  breasts  of  the  roost- 
ing fowls. 


(The  illustration  shows  the  Vilmorin,  a 
model  root  of  the  variety  having  largest 
percentage  of  sugar — sixteen  per  cent  and 
upward.) 

*  *  * 

The  North  Carolina 
Poultry  Parasites.    gtati(m  spnds  out  a 

bulletin  (No.  131)  on  "Parasites  of  Poul- 
try." It  treats  on  tapeworms,  trematode 
worms,  nematode  worms,  gape-worms, 
spiny-headed  worms,  nest-bugs,  bird-fleas, 
mites  and  lice.  I  find  that  with  the  free 
use  of  pure  kerosene-oil  in  the  interior  of 
the  poultry-houses,  the  roosts  and  nests,  I 
have  very  little  trouble  from  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  external  poultry  parasites,  and 
with  clean,  well-balanced  food  and  cleanli- 
ness none  from  interior  parasites.  The  fol- 
lowing— a  part  of  the  treatment  recom- 
mended for  the  tapeworm — is  good  advice 
as  a  preventive  of  all  parasites  and  dis- 
eases. "Keep  the  roosting-house  clean. 
Use  kainite  and  air-slaked  lime  freely  as  a 
disinfectant  in  house  and  yards.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid — four  fluid  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water  is  a  very  efficient  disinfec- 
tant." I  keep  mostly  Black  Laugshaus 
and  some  others  of  the  large  Asiatic 
breeds,  which  have  more  or  less  feathers 
on  their  legs.  These  breeds  are  especially 
subject  to  leg-mange,  a  disease  caused  by 
the  scab-mite,  a  very  small  insect  (about 
1-50  inch  long).  Lack  of  exercise  and  uu- 
cleanliness  favor  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
which  is  highly  contagious.  A  cure  is 
easily  effected,  and  yet  I,  like  many  other 
people,  often  allow  the  disease  to  exist  in 
my  flocks  from  year  to  year  through  sheer 
shiftlessness.  The  bulletin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing treatment:  "Absolute  cleanness  of 
cages,  coops  and  houses.  All  diseased 
birds  should  be  isolated,  and  those  badly 
diseased  killed.  Fowls  should  be  removed 
to  clean  runs,  and  given  as  much  room  as 
possible.  Compel  them  to  scratch  for  their 
food.     Scabby  legs  should  be  soaked  in 
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Hoeing  a  garden  is  not  very  hard  or  un- 
pleasant work  if  one  has  only  a  small  area 
to  go  over  and  the  weather  is  comfortably 
cool  and  pleasant.  But  when  one  is  in 
a  great  hurry  and  there  is  a  large  patch 
to  go  over,  then  the  work  is  both  hard 
and  irksome.  When  a  farmer  goes  into 
a  garden  to  "clean  "er  up."  he  has  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  do  it,  and  he 
makes  the  soil  fly  right  and  left  until  he  is 
wet  with  sweat  and  aching  in  every  joint: 
then  he  declares  emphatically  that  gar- 
dening is  the  hardest  work  on  the  farm, 
and  from  that  hour  the  garden  begins  to 
go  to  ruin  and  becomes  a  wilderness  of 
weeds. 

*  *  * 

The  right  time  to  hoe  a  garden  is  as 
j  soon  after  every  shower  as  the  soil  will 
work  nicely.  After  a  shower  the  weeds — 
purslane,  smartweed  and  all  the  other 
|  well-known  garden  pests — spring  up  by  the 
i  thousands,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  stirred  while  they  are  in  the  seed-leaf, 
every  one  of  them  is  destroyed;  while  if 
they  are  permitted  to  get  an  inch  or  two 
high  many  of  them,  especially  purslane, 
are  very  difficult  to  destroy.  A  few  years 
ago  I  moved  my  garden  to  a  new  piece  of 
ground,  and  during  the  first  two  seasons 
the  surface  would  be  fairly  red  with  young 
purslane  after  every  shower.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  could  be  worked  I  would  go  over 
the  patch  with  a  wide  garden-rake,  and  in 
two  seasons  cleared  the  ground  of  the  pest. 


F<>r  several  years  I  have  been  trying 
various  garden-cultivators  to  see  if  I  could 
find  one  that  would  work  as  well  as  a 
good  sharp-toothed  rake,  be  easier  on  my 
arms  and  back  and  enable  me  to  get  over 
the  ground  faster.  I  found  that  most  of 
these  so-called  garden-cultivators,  or  hoes, 
or  plows,  whichever  they  were  called,  were 
made  to  sell  rather  than  to  do  good  work. 
The  attachments  were  clumsy,  rough  cast- 
steel  or  iron  affairs  that  could  not  be  pol- 
ished or  made  bright  and  smooth  or  kept 
sharp.  The  wheels  were  too  small,  and 
this  made  them  hard  to  push  along;  in 
fact,  most  of  them  were  simply  made  to 
enrich  the  manufacturer  rather  than  to 
make  gardening  easier. 


In  buying  a  garden-cultivator  it  would 
be  far  better  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  get 
a  good  one  than  to  accept  one  of  the  made- 
to-sell  sort  as  a  gift.  In  making  a  selec- 
tion choose  one  with  a  large  wheel,  for 
this  will  make  it  run  easier:  and  see  that 
this  wheel  is  set  so  that  it  will  run  stead-  ! 
ily  and  not  wobble.    See  that  the  hoes,  or 


weed-cutters,  are  made  of  good  steel,  thin 
like  a  hoe.  and  can  be  polished  smooth 
and  bright  with  sandpaper,  and  can  easily 
be  kept  sharp.  Then  see  that  the  teeth  of 
the  rake,  or  rakes,  are  not  less  than  three 
inches  long,  and  are  polished  smooth  like 
the  tines  of  a  manure-fork.  Rough  teeth 
gather  trash  and  clog  so  as  to  be  almost 
useless  before  they  are  rnn  ten  feet.  See 
that  the  pitch  of  the  handles  can  easily 
be  adjusted,  and  that  they  are  stiff  and 
firm,  but  light.  See,  also,  that  the  frame 
is  light,  open  and  strong,  and  that  all  ad- 
justments can  be  made  easily  and  quickly. 
When  you  find  a  garden-cultivator  like 
this,  buy  it  on  the  spot;  and  if  it  does  not 
lighten  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  garden 
more  than  half,  send  the  bill  to  me. 


With  such  a  cultivator  as  I  have  de- 
scribed one  can  skim  the  soil  of  a  large 
garden  easily,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 
If  it  has  two  wheels,  one  can  straddle  the 
rows  of  young  vegetables  and  loosen  the 
soil  and  destroy  weeds  faster  than  four 
or  five  men  can  do  it  with  hoes,  do  a  better 
job,  and  do  it  very  much  easier.  On  most 
farms  the  women  of  the  household  will 
gladly  do  the  hand-weeding— picking  the 
weeds  out  of  the  rows— if  some  one  will 
do  the  hoeing.  With  a  good,  made-for- 
busiuess  hand-cultivator  a  man  can  hoe 
a  large  garden  in  an  hour  right  after 
breakfast,  and  that  is  the  time  to  do  effec- 
tive work,  and  the  ladies  can  pick  The 
weeds  out  of  the  rows  whenever  they  can 
get  to  them.  The  attachments  needed  for 
a  garden-cultivator  are:  A  rake— two  are 
better  than  one,  if  they  can  be  set  at  an 
angle  to  run  between  narrow  rows;  they 
should  sweep  not  less  than  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  if  the  teeth  are  round,  smooth 
and  fine  like  the  tines  of  a  manure-fork, 
they  may  just  as  well  sweep  twenty 
inches.  A  pair  of  hoes  that  can  be  set 
at  an  angle  to  cut  a  narrow  strip,  or  one 
sixteen  inches  wide.  A  pointed  shovel- 
plow,  about  three  inches  wide,  that  can 
be  set  to  gouge  deeply  if  necessary.  Some- 
times a  turning-plow  can  be  used  to  open 
a  row,  but  unless  the  soil  is  very  mellow  it 
will  prove  useless,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  it  from  running  to  one  side. 
A  row-opener  with  a  mold-board  or  wing 
on  each  side  is  preferable  in  every  way. 
For  covering  seed  in  the  rows  I  prefer  a 
hand  rake  or  a  hoe,  as  much  better  work 
can  be  done  with  them. 


There  is  quite  a  knack  in  working  a  gar- 
den-cultivator. When  one  "catches  on" 
he  can  do  good  and  rapid  work,  but  the 
greenhorn  will  blister  his  hands  and  get 
into  a  white  heat  several  times  before  he 
learns  the  trick.  I  have  found  it  best  to 
wear  gloves.  Don't  gouge  deeply;  merely 
skim  the  surface  one  half  to  one  inch  in 
depth.  Push  the  machine  forward  ten  to 
fifteen  inches,  draw  it  back  six  or  eight, 
and  as  you  step  forward  with  one  foot- 
only  a  short  step — push  it  forward  again. 
Draw  it  back  as  before,  then  step  forward 
with  the  other  foot,  and  push  the  machine 
another  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  Proceed  in 
this  way,  slowly  at  first,  watching  the 
wheels  and  hoes  or  rakes  closely,  and  be- 
ing careful  to  not  go  deeply,  and  you  will 
soon  learn  the  caper;  and  having  once 
learned  it  you  can  do  much  better  work 
than  with  a  hoe  or  rake,  and  without 
cracking  your  back. 


Most  of  the  winter  wheat  in  this  central 
part  of  the  state  is  dead.  Here  and  there 
a  field  that  was  thoroughly  well  prepared 
and  seeded  at  just  the  right  time,  or  is 
protected  from  the  northwest  wind  by 
woods,  is  alive  and  looking  fairly  well;  but 
such  fields  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
majority  of  our  farmers  have  to  face  the 
hard  fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  they 
sowed  in  a  half-careless,  half-hearted  man- 
ner last  fall  is  gone,  and  the  land  is  on 
their  hands.  What  will  they  do  with  it? 
Grow  more  fifteen-cent  corn? 


At  this  writing  (March  27th)  the  soil  is 
water-logged,  and  oat-sowing  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  weather  should  clear  up 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  right  now  much  of 
the  wheat  ground  will  be  seeded  to  oats. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  oats  crop 
will  be  a  good  one.  Such  is  usually  the 
ease  when  winter  wheat  is  killed.  All 
farmers  are  hoping  that  the  opportunity 
to  sow  oats  will  come,  because  it  will 
greatly  lessen  the  area  to  be  planted  to 
corn.  Fred  Gbuxdy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Clover  Failures. — Red  clover  has 
become  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  good  farming.  With 
good  growths  of  clover  as  a  basis 
we  can  arrange  crop  rotations  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  a  fact  not  fully  recognized, 
however,  that  in  most  sections  of  this 
country  there  is  no  assurance  that  a 
seeding  to  clover  will  secure  the  desired 
growth.  In  a  few  fertile  valleys  clover 
rarely  fails,  but  elsewhere  farmers  are 
disheartened  by  not  infrequent  failures. 
1  do  not  mean  that  all  this  land  will  no 
longer  grow  clover,  but  that  failures  are 
sufficiently  frequent  to  derange  rotations 
badly  and  to  bring  discouragement  to 
those  who  would  plow  less  and  build  up 
the  soil  more  rapidly  during  this  era  of 
low  prices.  During  the  winter  I  have  met 
hundreds  of  such  men,  and  have  heard 
them  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing the  chances  for  a  good  stand 
and  rank  growth  of  clover.  Dependence 
upon  this  mammal  plant  grows  greater, 
its  value  being  more  fully  appreciated,  and 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  it. 


What  Is  the  Matter? — Some  farmers 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
seed  often  lacks  vitality.  I  hardly  think 
that  this  is  correct.  An  easy  test  can  be 
made  by  placing  one  hundred  seeds  in  a 
pan  of  moist  soil,  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
or  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  noting  in  a  few 
days  the  number  of  seeds  that  have  ger- 
minated. Most  clover-seed  upon  the  mar- 
ket has  vitality.  I  think,  and  the  difficulty 
is  elsewhere.  Usually  the  fault  is  with 
the  soil.  When  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  land  is  at  fault,  heavy  seeding  is 
desirable.  It  is  true  that  there  is  enough 
seed  in  a  bushel  of  clover  to  furnish  all 
the  plants  needed  on  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  but  with  a  poor  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  half  of  the  seed  fur- 
nishes no  plants.  Many  farmers  use  only 
one  bushel  of  seed  to  eight  or  ten  acres, 
and  some  failures  are  attributable  to  this 
light  seeding.  Unless  the  soil  is  loamy  in 
texture,  it  is  safer  to  double  the  amount 
of  seed  used.  I  have  watched  the  seeds 
germinate,  and  those  young  plants  dwindle 
that  had  a  poor  location,  and  a  fair  stand 
of  plants  in  the  end  is  often  due  to  such 
an  abundance  of  seed  that  every  favorable 
spot,  however  tiny,  received  a  seed. 


Seeding  with  Spring  Crop. — A  friend 
writes  that  he  desires  to  seed  twenty  acres 
to  clover,  and  wants  some  forage  from 
the  field  this  year  while  the  clover  is  start- 
ing. If  a  crop  for  hay  or  grain  is  de- 
sired, probably  the  best  plan  is  to  seed 
the  land  lightly  to  oats,  sowing  clover  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  best  to  risk  the 
usual  amount  of  oats  for  seed  when  a 
catch  of  clover  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  oats  rob  the  clover-plants  of  moisture, 
soluble  plant-food  and  sunlight.  Thin  oats 
serve  as  a  cover  crop,  checking  the  weeds. 
They  may  be  cut  for  hay — the  best  plan 
for  the  clover — but  are  hard  to  cure,  or 
they  may  be  harvested  for  the  grain.  The 
objection  to  this  method  of  seeding  down 
is  that  the  grain  crop  hardly  pays  ex- 
penses. On  land  that  is  deficient  in  veg- 
etable matter,  and  that  is  inclined  to  bake, 
I  prefer  the  chance  of  getting  clover  with 
thin  oats  to  that  furnished  by  a  wheai- 
field,  the  surface  of  which  is  often  hard- 
baked  in  spring.  In  the  latter  case,  even 
when  the  seed  falls  into  checks  made  by 
frosts,  the  plants  become  stunted  by  the 
first  drought,  and  this  condition  of  the 
land  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  clover  failures. 


Unprofitable  Land. — In  so  many  sec- 
tions I  have  seen  thin  land  that  would  be 
cropped  this  season  simply  because  no 
catch  of  grass  has  been  obtained  upon  it 
in  the  past.  Where  pasturage  is  wanted 
it  is  not  necessary  to  seed  to  wheat  and 
take  the  chances  of  a  stand  of  grass.  Such 
land  should  have  been  seeded  to  rye  and 
timothy  last  fall  and  to  clover  this  spring, 
all  to  be  moderately  grazed  this  summer. 
As  the  rye  was  not  sown  last  fall,  such 
land  should  be  well  plowed  and  fined  at 
once,  and  seeded  to  rye,  oats,  Canada 
field-peas,  timothy  and  clover.  Early  in 
the  summer  stock  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  growth  grazed  fairly  close.  About 
the  first  of  July  the  stock  should  be  re- 
moved, and  all  the  long  stuff  clipped  with 


a  mower  and  left  as  a  mulch  during  the 
usual  midsummer  drought.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember more  rye  and  timothy  should  be 
drilled  in  wherever  the  grass  has  failed  to 
catch  well.  For  this  purpose  use  a  sharp- 
hoed  drill  without  any  preparation  of  the 
ground.  If  the  stand  of  grass  is  not  thick 
the  following  spring,  a  sprinkle  of  clover- 
seed  will  do  good.  In  this  way  consider- 
able feed  may  be  grown  while  a  stand  of 
grass  is  being  obtained,  especially  if  a 
light  top-dressing  of  manure  can  be  given 
the  land.  David. 


A  LONG-FELT  WANT,  ETC. 

Ever  since  I  have  kept  poultry  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  cheapen  the  bill  of  fare  of 
my  fowls;  and  especially  since  embarking 
in  the  capon  business  have  I  tried  to 
economize  more  and  more,  for  it  is  not  a 
small  matter  to  provide  for  a  large  flock 
of  these  eight  and  ten  pounders  all  winter, 
and  it  will  tax  the  wit  of  the  careful  feed- 
er to  make  savings  as  much  as  possible 
and  is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of 
his  flock. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  many  farmers 
even  now  feed  their  poultry  exclusively 
on  a  grain  diet;  but  this  is  neither  econom- 
ical nor  do  I  think  the  best  results  can 
thus  be  attained. 

When  the  cold  season  begins  insects  dis- 
appear, and  the  fowls  need  a  substitute. 
Milk  goes  a  long  way  to  supply  this  want, 
then  meat-scraps,  ground  green  bone  and 
animal  meal  are  most  excellent  substi- 
tutes, and  some  of  them  should  be  given 
at  least  in  small  quantities. 

When  hard-freezing  weather  sets  in 
and  snow  covers  the  ground,  then  our 
fowls  miss  another  element,  so  very  con- 


ducive to  their  general  welfare;  that  is, 
green  stuff.  Now,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  furnish  a  substitute;  we  have  a  multi- 
tude of  vegetables  which  may  be  had  and 
kept  on  hand  all  winter.  I  will  name  cab- 
bage, beets,  apples,  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.; 
but  a  great  many  poultry-keepers,  especial- 
ly the  farmers,  are  too  easy  about  it.  It 
seems  to  "be  too  much  trouble  for  them. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  of  too  much 
trouble  to  chop  up  a  quantity  of  any  of 
the  above-named  vegetables  each  day,  mix 
same  with  bran  and  middlings  and  place 
into  the  feeding-troughs  at  noon,  thus 
saving  a  great  deal  of  the  more  valuable 
grain. 

A  few  apples  scattered  about  on  the  hen- 
house floor  will  soon  be  devoured;  also  a 
head  of  cabbage;  but  beets  and  carrots 
fowls  do  not  take  to  so  kindly,  and  such 
have  to  be  fitted  by  chopping  finely.  In 
cold  weather  even  apples  and  cabbage 
soon  freeze  in  the  ordinary  poultry-house 
before  the  fowls  have  time  to  eat  them 
up,  especially  when  feeding  capons,  which 
are  not  as  active  as  hens.  Chopped  veg- 
etables, on  the  other  hand,  would  soon  be 
cleaned  up,  and  would  not  have  time  to 
freeze. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  the  need  of  a 
tocrl  that  would  do  the  work  of  chopping 
vegetables  quickly  and  finely  enough,  and 
1  have  been  asked  many  times  by  others 
to  contrive  a  practical  method  to  accom- 


plish the  desired  end.  I  have  hit  on  a  tool 
like  the  accompanying  drawing.  Will  not 
some  manufacturer  of  hoes  or  similar  tools 
take  this  hint  and  provide  us  with  such  a 
tool?  The  cutting-blades  should  be  the 
size  of  a  large  garden-hoe,  or  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  inches  across.  I  believe  the 
tool  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  if  not 
too  expensive.  Costly  machinery  the  small 
poultry-keeper  is  loath  to  buy.  He  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  all  these  modern  ad- 
juncts like  bone-cutters,  clover-cutters, 
etc..  but  an  inexpensive  vegetable-chopper 
I  think  he  would  buy  readily. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  suggestion 
in  regard  to  green  bone.  The  majority  of 
poultry-keepers  are  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  cut  bone,  but  few  have 
the  machine  to  cut  them.  Let  the  bones 
be  boiled  instead  until  all  the  adhering 
meat  and  gristly  substance  becomes  soft 
and  comes  off  from  them.  Remove  the 
bones,  boil  down  the  liquid,  then  thicken 
with  bran  or  meal.  It  makes  a  most 
splendid  morning  feed  in  cold  weather. 
The  bones  may  be  charred,  broken  up 
finely  and  placed  in  a  box  in  the  hen- 
house. I  consider  this  the  best  way  to 
make  use  of  green  bones  and  other  offal 
from  the  butcher-shop  when  a  bone-cutter 
cannot  be  had.  F.  Greiner. 


CORN  AND  WHEAT  GROWING. 

In  all  the  grain-growing  sections  of  the 
middle  states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
there  was,  years  ago,  no  system  of  farm- 
ing so  popular  as  the  old  three-field  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  wheat  followed  a  fallow 
from  the  old  corn-stalks  during  the  sum- 
mer following  the  growing  of  corn  on  the 
field.  But  it  was  found,  as  farmers  began 
to  think  more  about  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  that  the  old  three-field  system 
was  a  poor  one  for  the  land.  Then,  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Peruvian  guano  de- 
posits, it  was  found  that  remarkable  crops 
of  wheat  could  be  grown  on  the  corn  land 
by  giving  the  soil  a  dressing  of  the  guano, 
and  at  once  there  was  a  change  in  the 
plan,  and  the  wheat  was  put  after  corn, 
and  for  the  next  year  the  wheat-stubble 
was  pastured,  and  put  in  corn  the  follow- 
ing year. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  "rest" 
the  land  one  year  in  three,  and  yet  the 
wheat  was  poor  when  all  the  growth  that 
came  naturally  on  the  stubble  was  eaten 
close  by  cattle  and  sheep.    The  result  was 

that  in  the  best  wheat-growing  sections  of 
eastern  Maryland  the  soil  got  more  and 
more  compact  from  lack  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  poor  drainage,  and  as  the  mineral 
matters  in  the  soil  became  deficient  under 
the  influence  of  the  drain  set  up  by  the 
highly  nitrogenous  Peruvian  guano,  it 
was  found  that  the  guano  no  longer  gave 
the  big  crops  of  wheat  that  it  did  at  first; 
and  then  the  cry  went  abroad  that  these 
artificial  fertilizers  were  only  stimulants, 
and  that  the  soil  from  overstimulation  had 
become  exhausted,  while  the  fact  was  that 
it  was  underfed  and  starved. 

Then  it  became  fashionable  to  have  state 
chemists,  and  the  state  of  Maryland  got 
one.  His  duties  seemed  to  be  mainly  to 
make  for  the  farmers  analyses  of  their 
soils,  and  tell  them  what  they  lacked. 
This  was  followed  by  the  making  of  what 
was  called  manipulated  guano,  in  which 
a  larger  percentage  of  mineral  matters 
was  added  to  the  Peruvian  as  a  nitrogen- 
furnishing  medium,  and  the  farmers 
thought  that  now  they  had  the  matter  in 
a  sling,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  have  their  soil  analyzed  and  tell  what 
it  needed,  and  then  buy  the  guano  that 
was  said  to  come  the  nearest  to  what  the 
soil  demanded.  Years  before  this  the 
wheat-farmers  had  found  that  the  resting 
of  the  land  in  clover  not  only  gave  them 
a  better  pasture,  but  also  that  in  some 
way  it  benefited  the  land,  and  the  prac- 
tice became  general  to  run  the  land  in 
clover  two  years,  making  a  four-year  rota- 
tion instead  of  a  three-year  one;  and  some 
made  it  even  longer,  and  had  two  fields 
of  wheat,  one  after  corn  and  one  on  a 
clover  sod,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
clover  sod  gave  the  best  wheat  crop. 

Some,  as  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  feeding  of  dairy-cattle  was  important, 
made  the  rotation  still  longer,  and  grew 

!  oats  after  the  corn  and  wheat  after  the 
oats,  seeding  down  to  grass  to  run  in 

I  mowing  and  pasture  for  years  until  it 
ran  out  and  was  again  broken  for  corn. 
Gradually  it  became  apparent  that  the 
analysis  of  the  soil  was  an  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  determining  the  needs  of  the  crop, 
and  the  practice  came  into  vogue  that  is 


still  followed,  of  determining  the  needs  of 
each  particular  crop,  and  varying  the  fer- 
tilizer according  to  the  crop  rather  than 
the  soil  analysis,  as  the  latter  might  show 
matters  present,  but  in  such  an  unavail- 
able form  that  they  were  useless  to  the 
drops.  Thoughtful  men,  too,  found  that 
it  was  an  error  to  let  the  land  lie  in  grass 
until  exhausted  by  pasturage,  and  the 
modern  plan  of  a  short  rotation  of  crops 
and  no  pasturing  of  the  cultivated  fields, 
but  only  the  retention  of  a  part  of  the 
land  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  pasture, 
top-dressed,  to  keep  up  its  productiveness, 
was  adopted.  The  result  has  been  a  gen- 
eral return  to  the  old  three-field  rotation 
among  the  most  progressive  and  observant 
farmers.  The  needs  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop  are  both  studied,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  for  the  wheat-farmer  the  pur- 
chase of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  any 
form  was  a  mere  waste  of  money,  since 
in  a  brief  rotation  in  which  clover  came  on 
the  land  once  in  three  years  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  was  sufficient  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  grain  crops. 

As  by  this  mode  of  farming  the  veg- 
etable matter  increased  in  the  soil,  it  was 
found  that  the  use  of  lime  was  a  great 
help  in  the  promotion  of  the  nitrifying 
process,  and  some  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  lime  was  a  manure  that 
could  be  used  to  make  the  soil  fertile, 
while  in  fact  it  was  a  real  stimulant  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  get  at  matters  al- 
ready in  his  soil. 

But  out  of  all  the  various  experiments 
that  farmers  had  been  carrying  on  before 
the  organization  of  the  state  experiment 
stations,  there  was  gradually  evolved  a 
system,  not  yet  in  general  use,  but  which 
promises  to  do  more  for  our  agriculture 
in  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  than  any  that  have  preceded 
it.  This  is  the  three-year  system  in  which 
all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  spread 
during  the  winter  on  a  clover  sod  that  is 
to  be  planted  in  corn  in  the  spring.  The 
corn  crop  can  use  this  coarse  matter  with 
its  slowly  nitrifying  organic  matter  during 
the  long  summer  better  than  any  other 
crop. 

The  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  on  a 
deeply  plowed  soil  makes  the  best  possible 
fallow  for  the  wheat,  and  the  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  corn  gets  into  the  best  condi- 
tion to  promote  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 
No  grass  is  sown  with  the  wheat,  but 
clover  is  sown  on  it  in  the  spring.  And 
right  here  comes  in  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  all.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
the  soils  of  the  eastern  coast  plain  are  de- 
ficient in  potash,  and  that  clover  needs 
large  supplies  of  phospheric  acid  and  pot- 
ash in  order  that  it  might  do  its  best  for 
the  farm  and  the  farmer.  Instead,  then, 
of  using  the  fertilizers  of  an  artificial 
nature  on  the  wheat  crop  they  are  applied 
to  the  clover,  to  promote  the  luxuriance 
of  the  one  crop  in  the  rotation  that  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  land. 

This  method  of  using  the  mineral  forms 
of  fertilizers  has  a  twofold  value.  The 
increased  growth  of  the  clover  enables  it 
to  do  more  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  from 
the  air,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fur- 
nishes the  farmer  with  an  increased 
amount  of  forage  to  feed  to  stock  and 
make  more  manure  for  the  corn. 

This  three-field  system,  in  connection 
with  a  standing  pasture,  so  that  there  is 
never  any  need  for  the  eating  down  of  the 
clover,  is  the  last  great  improvement  in 
grain-farming  in  the  middle  states.  It 
enables  the  farmer  by  an  outlay  of  half 
what  he  would  years  ago  have  spent  for 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  the  grain  crop 
to  rapidly  build  up  the  productiveness  of 
his  land,  and  the  thoughful  farmer  who 
spends  the  same  amount  he  formerly  spent 
for  a  complete  fertilizer  can  use  double 
the  amount  on  his  land  with  profit. 

This  is  the  judicious  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  as  compared  with  the  old  gam- 
bling on  the  chances  with  a  high-priced 
fertilizer  for  the  sale  crops  direct.  For 
all  the  purposes  of  the  grain-farmer  the 
only  fertilizer  needed  in  connection  with 
clover  can  be  made  by  mixing  1,600 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  with  400  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  and  use  it  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  400  pounds  an  acre 
on  his  young  clover.  In  all  the  coast  sec- 
tion this  need  not  cost  more  than  $1S  a 
ton  at  present  rates  by  the  ear-load.  Used 
in  this  way.  fertilizers  are  no  longer  to 
be  dreaded  as  stimulants,  but  recognized 
as  rapid  improvers  of  the  soil.  Lime  on 
the  corn  crop  once  in  six  years  will  be 
found  a  great  help.        W.  F.  Massey, 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Seed-testing.— As  usual,  I  hare  a 
lot  of  seeds  left  over  from  last 
year,  and  perhaps  even  from  years 
before  that.  So  long  as  these  seeds 
will  germinate  promptly  they  are  good  to 
use,  and  I  do  not  throw  them  away  until 
well  satisfied  that  they  are  past  their  use- 
fulness. Among  garden  seeds  that,  retain 
their  germinating  power  the  longest  I  have 
pumpkin,  encumber,  squash,  melou.  egg- 
plant, endive,  lettuce,  radish,  spinach, 
beet,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery  and 
others.  These,  when  well  stored,  are  good 
for  at  least  five  years,  ajid  up  to  ten  years. 
Beans  and  peas  are  good  for  about  three 
years,  corn  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
carrots  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  well 
established,  however,  that  those  seeds 
which  germinate  most  promptly  also  give 
the  strongest  plants.  We  do  not  want  seeds 
that  have  just  enough  vitality  left  to  come 
up  wea'.ly  and  make  a  slow,  sickly  growth. 
Even  if  seeds  to  be  used  are  old,  we  want 
them  te  be  yet  of  strong  vital  power— 
and  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  anything  to  chance. 
So  if  we  have  old  seeds  (and  often  having 
tested  them  before  we  know  more  about 
their  purity  and  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  particular  strain  than  about  a  newly 
purchased  lot),  we  must  give  them  some 
sort  of  test  before  we  risk  planting  them. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  seeds  like 
onion,  salsify,  etc.,  which  lose  their  vital- 
ity very  quickly,  and  while  often  doing  all 
right  the  second  year,  do  so  only  when  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  kept 
over  were  favorable.  Parsnip-seeds  sel- 
dom grow  when  more  than  one  year  old, 
and  I  never  plant  old  seed  of  this. 


Simple  Seed-testixg  Devices.— My 
way  of  testing  old  seeds  usually  has  been 
to  plant  a  few  dozen  of  each  kind  in  a  flow- 
er-pot in  the  greenhouse  or  in  some  corner 
of  the  benoh.  In  a  new  book  by  Professor 
E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  experiment 
station  ("Principles  of  Plant  Culture," 
275  pages,  richly  illustrated,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Madison,  Wis.,  an 
excellent  work).  I  find  a  plan  of  testing 
seeds  which  is  extremely  simple,  needing 
no  special  paraphernalia,  and  yet  safe  and 
sure,  and  no  doubt  more  satisfactory  gen- 
erally than  my  greenhouse  method.  Take 
two  pieces  of  moderately  thick  cloth,  a 
tatye-plate  that  is  not  warped  and  a  pane 
of  glass  large  enough  to  cover  the  plate. 
The  cloths  are  dipped  into  water,  wrung 
out  a  little  until  moderately  wet,  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  the  seeds 
to  be  tested  are  placed  between  them.  "It 
is  well  to  use  a  hundred  or  more  seeds  of 
each  sample,  as  a  larger  number  will  show 
the  per  cent  of  vitality  more  accurately 
than  a  smaller  one,  and  the  lot  should  al- 
ways be  well  mixed  before  taking  the 
sample.  The  plate  should  be  covered  with 
the  glass  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
doth,  and  it  may  be  placed  in  any  room 
of  comfortable  living  temperature.  The 
seeds  should  be  frequently  examined,  and 
may  be  removed  as  they  sprout,  when  by 
subtracting  the  number  put  in  the  per  cent 
of  vitality  may  l>e  readily  computed.  The 
cloths  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water 
a  few  minutes  before  using  them  for  a 
second  test,  to  destroy  any  spores  or  my- 
celia  of  mold  with  which  they  may  have 
become  infested."  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, if  a  large  percentage  of  the 
seeds  put  in  sprout  promptly,  we  may  safe- 
ly use  such  seed  for  planting. 

Plan  Modified.— The  same  plan, slight- 
ly modified.  I  find  in  another  book  just 
from  the  press  ("Vegetable  Gardening:  A 
Manual  on  the  Growing  of  Vegetables  for 
Home  Use  and  Marketing."  Prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  classes  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
soia.  By  Professor  Samuel  B.  Green. 
115  illustrations.  Webb  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul.  Minn.  Another  excel- 
lent work.)  Professor  Green's  directions 
arc  as  follows:  "Take  two  plates,  and  in 
one  of  them  place  a  folded  cloth;  woolen 
llnnnol  is  preferable,  since  it  must  remain 
moist  for  a  long  time:  but  any  cloth  will 
do.  The  cloth  should  be  free  from  dye 
stufTs,  since  they  may  contain  injurious 
chemicals,  Wet  the  cloth,  pressing  out 
the  surface  water,  leaving  it  very  damp, 
but  not  soaked.  Place  the  counted  seeds 
between  the  folds,  and  mark  plainly  with 
a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  number  of 
Beeds  put  in  and  the  date.    Then  cover 


with  a  second  plate.  Plenty  of  air  will 
get  in  between  the  plates,  and  the  upper 
one  will  prevent  evaporation.  Common 
newspaper  or  wrapping-paper  may  take 
the  place  of  the  cloth,  but  requires  much 
more  attention." 

*  *  * 

Chops  for  Profit. — What  to  raise  this 
year  to  bring  a  little  ready  cash  above  cost 
of  production  is  the  great  question  with 
us  jur;  now.  Cabbages  have  been  ex- 
tremely cheap  for  a  year  or  two,  and  yet 
I  am  planting  heavier  than  ever  of  the 
early  sorts,  in  hopes  that  possibly  I  may 
be  able  to  sell  the  crop  at  some  profit.  I 
am  also  trying  the  plan  of  growing  a  crop 
of  horse-radish  by  planting  sets  between 
the  rows  of  early  cabbages.  By  heavy 
manuring  and  good  culture  I  hope  to  make 
the  combination  profitable.  Horse-radish 
sells  in  the  commission-stores  in  Buffalo  at 


Fig.  1. 


from  five  dollars  to  six  dollars  a  barrel. 
This  is  a  paying  price,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  much  demand  there  is  f»r  this  veg- 
etable. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  overstock  the  market.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  try  a  fraction  of  an  acre  and  abide  by 
the  results.  Early  peas  are  yet  a  staple 
crop.  My  aim  is  to  get  them  into  market 
as  early  as  possible,  and  I  can  succeed 
fairly  well  by  planting  on  warm  soil  as 
early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
using  one  of  the  first  early  sorts  like 
Alaska.  For  this  purpose  the  soil  will 
not  need  to  be  as  dry  as  for  most  other  ! 
crops.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the  seed 
into  the  ground  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
I  shall  also  plant  more  largely  of  celery, 
and  surely  of  Hubbard  squashes.  Barletta 
pickling  onion  still  remains  one  of  my 
chief  crops  for  money.  Fortunately,  seed 
can  now  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Tree-protectors.— For  a  year  or  two 
our  apple,  orchards  have  greatly  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  canker-worm.  In 
some  eases  whole  orchards  have  been  de- 
foliated and  the 
crop  ruined.  The 
mature  female 
cannot  fly,  and 
has  to  crawl  up 
the  body  of  the 
tree  in  order  to 
deposit  her  eggs 
on  the  branches, 
usually  in  the  top 
of  the  tree.  Some- 
times this  is  done 
as  early  as  in  the 

tall,  or  in  warm  days  in  winter:  more 
usually  in  early  spring.  Protecting  bands 
of  cotton,  wool,  paper  or  of  some  sticky 
substance  like  that  on  fly-paper  have  been 
recommended.  If  they  are  put  on  early 
enough  and  in  a  proper  manner,  they 
surely  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 
At  a  farmers'  institute  held  in  this  vicin- 
ity a  week  ago  one  of  the  residents  of  this 
county  showed  samples  of  the  bands  used 
by  him  with  success.  These  bands  (Fig. 
1)  are  cut  out  of  stiff  glazed  paper,  in  the 
shape  of  the  segment  of  a  ring  about  two 
and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  around  the  body  of  the  tree.  A 
little  strip  of  cotton  batting  is  glued  along 
the  Upper  edge,  inside,  so  as  to  make  the 
band  fit  the  tree  closely,  leaving  no  opon- 
ings  between  the  band  and  rough  bark 
through  which  the  canker-moth  might 
crawl.  The  band  is  bent  around  the  tree 
I  Fig.  2),  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground, 
and  fastened  by  wiring  or  stitching  the 
lapping  ends  together.  Very  few  of  the 
moths  will  try  to  crawl  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  band,  but  those  tliat  do  are 
caught  by  means  of  a  ring  of  sticky  sub- 
stance smeared  on  the  band.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  melted  together  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose:  One 
pound  of  resin,  one  pound  of  castor-oil. 
one  pound  of  Venetian  turpentine.  This  is 
the  sticky  substance  found  on  our  fly- 
papers. A  small  quantity  painted  on  the 
ha  nil  will  do  the  business.  It  remains  soft 
and  sticky  a  long  time,  but  may  be  re- 
newed as  the  case  seems  to  require. 

T.  Gkeiner. 


Fig.  2. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Pruning  Apple-trees— Winter  Apples. 

— E.  C.  W.  Apple-trees  should  have  any 
heavy  pruning  they  may  need  done  during 
mild  days  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  the 
wounds  then  protected  by  paint  or  wax.  If 
light  pruning  only  is  needed,  which  would 
always  be  the  case  if  pruning  was  attended 
to  in  time,  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  early  in 

June.  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig.  Winesap, 

Grimes'  Golden. 

Peach-yellows  — Black-rot.— J.  L.  H.. 
Cedarville,  Ohio.  The  cause  or  cure  of  peach- 
yellows  is  not  known.  When  affected,  the 
trees  ripen  their  fruit  prematurely,  the 
peaches  haviug  distinct  red  streaks  extend- 
ing from  the  surface  toward  the  pit.  The 
following  year  the  growth  Is  generally 
tufted  and  branched,  shoots  appearing  on 
wood  that  is  more  than  two  years  old.  Such 
growths  have  narrow  horizontal  leaves  hav- 
ing a  yellowish  color.  The  disease  is  conta- 
gious, and  the  diseased  trees  should  be 
burned  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered. 

 The  black-rot  affects  the  plum  ami  cherry, 

but  not  the  peach. 

Mulch  for  Strawberries.— J.  T.  K..  Al- 
ma, Ark.  The  best  mulch  for  strawberries 
is  such  stuff  as  swale-hay  straw,  cut  corn- 
stalks, bagasse,  etc.  It  should  be  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  start,  so  that 
they  may  push  their  fruit-stems  above  the 
mulch.  It  is  also  desirable  to  get  It  on  early, 
so  that  the  rains  will  pack  it  down.  Work 
the  mulch  in  among  the  plants  as  much  as 
possible,  and  fill  the  space  between  the  rows 
so  as  to  nicely  cover  the  ground  about  three 
inches  deep.  A  good  mulch  not  only  pro- 
tects the  plants  from  getting  dirty,  but  also 
helps  to  prevent  drying  out. 

Cranberry  C'ultnre.— G.  II.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  There  has  been  some  little  advance 
in  cranberry -growing  of  late  years,  but  not 
in  the  direction  you  speak  of.  I  am  very 
sure  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
cultivation  of  cranberries  in  the  irrigated 
sections  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  I 
think  they  would  not  grow  there,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  mountains.  Cranberries  have 
never  been  a  success  out  of  the  northern 
states  nor  off  the  granitic  formation.  They 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  the  alluvial 
soils  of  our  western  states,  and  consequently 
are  a  failure  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  west- 
ern Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  etc. 

The  Bark-lonse.— I..  H.  F.,  Morristown, 
Tenn.  The  term  bark-louse  is  applied  to  sev- 
eral scale  insects.  They  are  carried  from  one 
place  to  another  in  various  ways;  some  kinds 
have  wings,  others  can  only  spread  by  trees 
coming  from  infested  nurseries  or  on  the 
feet  of  birds.  One  of  the  worst  insects  that 
threatens  our  fruit  Interests  is  a  scale 
known  as  the  San  Jose  scale.  If  you  have 
small  trees  that  are  badly  infested  with  any 
kind  of  scale,  I  would  recommend  digging 
and  burning  them.  If  the  trees  are  of  good 
size  and  you  do  not  want  to  do  this,  you 
can  spray  with  whale-oil  soap,  which  is  the 
best  remedy.  If  yon  will  send  a  new  sample, 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  whether  the  scale  you 
have  is  seriously  injurious.  The  sample  to 
note  as  having  been  sent  has  not  arrived. 

Grafts  and  Cuttings.—  M.  S.,  Barton, 
Mo.  1.  The  pear  makes  a  poor  union  on  the 
apple,  and  the  plum  a  poor  union  on  the 
apricot.  The  latter  will  often  grow  very  well 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  does  not  make  a  satis- 
factory union.  2.  The  quince  and  a  few  of 
the  Japan  pears,  such  as  Kieffer  and  Le 
Coute:  but  they  do  not  often  do  well  in  the 
northern  states.  In  the  Gulf  states  the  peach 
even  will  often  grow  from  cuttings.  3.  The 
quince  is  most  certain  if  cuttings  of  the  old 
wood  are  used  and  made  up  in  the  fall.  If 
young  wood  is  to  bo  used,  it  is  a  good  plau 
to  gratt  an  inch  or  so  of  apple  root  on  each 
quince  cutting,  which  will  support  it  until 
it  gets  roots  of  its  own.  The  apple  root  may 
be  broken  off  the  second  yea*.  For  direc- 
tions as  to  best  treatment  of  such  cuttings 
see  also  the  reply  to  J.  Q.  B.  in  this  issue  of 

F.V KM  AND  FlIiESIDK. 

(;nniii".r  Kruit-trees  from  t'u'ting*.— 

J.  Q.  B..  Bethany,  Mo.,  writes:  "I  have  five 
thousand  cuttings  of  European  and  Japanese 
plums,  pears,  peaches  and  Morello  cherries 
that  I  want  to  grow.  They  are  now  buried 
outdoors,  tied  In  bundles  of  one  hundred, 
with  butts  up  and  covered  with  four  inches 
of  soil,  which  lias  been  protected  from  freez- 
ing. The  intention  is  to  hold  them  in  this 
way,  watering  and  raking  the  soil  when 
necessary,  until  they  are  thoroughly  calloused 
and  the  weather  will  permit  of  their  being 
planted  out.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to 
plant  on  a  hillside  or  in  a  bit  of  rich  bottom 
land  that  has  been  used  for  a  garden  for 
several  years.  Also,  should  I  manure  the 
land?    I  have  a  nice  lot  of  decomposed  stable 

manure." 

REPLY:— It  seems  to  me.  judging  from  your 
letter,  that  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
would  be  best  for  your  purpose.  In  pre- 
paring the  land  I  should  plow  it  deep  at 
least  a  half  dozen  times  before  planting  out 
thi'  cuttings,  and  work  in  a  good  dressing  of 
decayed  manure.  This  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yetting  the  soil  warm  before  planting 
In  It.  Now.  In  your  section  the  growing  of 
fruit-trees  from  cuttings  is  an  experiment, 
and  In  addition  to  trying  them  on  the  land 
referred  to  I  would  recommend  that  you 
make  up  a  hotbed  in  the  field,  without  sash, 


with  one  foot  of  good  hotbed  manure  in  it 
and  covered  with  one  foot  of  mellow,  rich 
soil  in  which  to  plant  some  of  your  cuttings. 
Do  not  plant  in  it  until  the  heat  has  sub- 
sided, nor  until  the  cuttings  are  well  cal- 
loused. I  think  this  latter  method  would  be 
much  more  certain  than  planting  in  the  open 
ground.  By  using  it  I  have  successfully 
rooted  hybrid  perpetual  roses  that  are  con- 
sidered difficult  to  root  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Your  success  will  largely  de- 
pend on  thorough  callousing  the  cuttings  and 
getting  the  soil  warm  before  planting. 

Evergreens,- J.  L.  L..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  I 

always  prefer  to  set  evergreens  about  the 
time  that  they  show  a  very  little  start  from 
the  new  growth;  they  may  also  be  safely  set 
out  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  even  when 
they  have  made  a  new  growth  of  two  or 
three  inches  they  can  be  moved  successfully 
if  very  carefully  haudled.  If  I  was  sending 
away  for  evergreens,  I  should  want  them 
early,  as  I  think  they  will  stand  the  most 
rough  usage  before  they  start  at  all.  If  left 
to  themselves  in  good  land,  Norway  spruce 
will  easily  grow  forty  feet  high  and  spread 
twenty  feet,  but  if  set  three  feet  apart,  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  hedge  not  over 
eight  feet  high  for  many  years.  They  make 
an  excellent  wind-break,  but  are  not  desir- 
able for  a  small  hedge.  Siberian  arbor-vitae 
is  a  much  better  tree  for  a  low  hedge  than 
the  Norway  spruce;  in  fact,  it  takes  on  u 
hedge  form  much  more  easily.  Tom  Thumb 
arbor-vitae  grows  too  slow  to  use  for  a  hedge 
four  or  five  feet  high.  Siberian  arbor-vitae 
is  far  better  for  this  purpose. 

Budding-  Peaches— Grafting  Plums.— 

P.  K.,  Canyon  City,  Oreg.,  writes:  "What 
can  I  best  do  with  peach-trees  that  are  a 
year  old  this  spring,  in  which  the  buds  did 
not  take  last  fall?  Can  the  same  be  budded 
this  spring,  and  how  is  spring  budding  per- 
formed?   The  trees  are  very  large.  Can 

plums  and  prunes  be  successfully  grafted  on 
peaches?" 

Reply:— Such  stocks  may  be  cut  back  to 
the  ground  any  time  early  in  the  spring,  and 
you  can  then  bud  In  August  on  the  suckers, 
but  I  should  prefer  good  seedlings  from  pits 
planted  this  spring  for  this  purpose.  Spring 
budding  of  peaches  is  practically  the  saun- 
as grafting,  and  is  not  often  successful 
in  the  northern  states.  If  you  want  to  try 
it,  you  should  cut  your  scions  before  they 
start,  and  keep  them  dormant  by  storing  in 
an  ice-house,  or  otherwise,  until  the  bark  on 
the  stocks  will  "slip."  when  they  may  be 
budded  the  same  as  young  seedlings.  The 
stocks  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  buds 

have  taken  well.  Plums  and  prunes  will 

do  very  well  on  the  peach  when  grown  in 
good  peach  land,  but  in  heavy  land  they  fail. 
The  peach  does  not  often  graft  well  In  the 
northern  states,  and  you  would  probably  find 
it  surer  to  bud  them  in  summer. 


Spring 

During  the  colder  T  T 

season    impure  j  IllfTlOt'S 

humors  accumu-  *^ 
late  in  the  blood,  and  eruptions,  boils  and 
pimples  break  out  in  the  spring.  Dizzy 
headaches,  loss  of  appetite,  bilious  attacks, 
lame  back  and  other  troubles  also  appear. 
For  all  these  troubles  a  remedy  is  found  in 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Therefore  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  now.  It  will  do  you  wonder- 
ful good.  It  will  purify,  enrich  and  vital- 
ize your  blood,  give  you  an  appetite,  cure 
boils,  pimples,  humors  and  all  eruptions. 

Spring 

"  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

"  Dear  Sirs:— For  many  years  I  was  afflicted 
with  a  milk  leg,  and  a  few  years  ago  It  broke 
out  in  a  sore  and  spread  from  my  foot  to  my 
knee.  I  suffered  great  agony.  It  would  burn 
and  itch  all  the  time  and  discharge  a  great  deal 
of  matter.  I  doctored  with  three  of  our  best 
physicians  and  obtained  no  relief.  My  health 
was  good  with  the  exception  of  this  sore.  I 
tried  a  great  many  kinds  of  salves,  but  some 
of  them  would  irritate  it  so  t  hat  I  could  hardly 
stand  it.  I  could  not  go  near  the  fire  without 

Spring 

suffering  intensely.  Some  one  sent  me  papers 
containing  testimonials  of  cure*  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  I  told  my  husband  I  would 
like  to  try  this  medicine.  He  got  me  a  bottle 
and  I  found  it  helped  me.  1  kept  on  taking  it 
until  my  limb  was  completely  healed.  I  can- 
not praise  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  enough  for  the 
great  benefit  it  has  been  to  me."  Mrs.  Anna 
E.  Eaken,  Whittlesey,  Ohio. 

"I  was  troubled  with  that  tired  feeling  all 
the  spring.  I  purchnsed  three  bottles  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  when  I  had  taken  about  half 
of  it  I  was  feeling  well  again."  Miss  Ora  E. 
Morgan,  Busey,  Illinois. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 


?1 ;  six  for  $."> 


Sold  by  all 
d  rujrgists. 
The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hrtnri'c  Pillc  ,-,m'  ,  iV('r  ilN:  ''•''*>'•" 
nOOU  S  f  Ills  illkl.,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 
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PICKED  POINTS. 

Tex  years  ago  a  farmer  friend  con- 
cluded he  had  been  working  upon 
the  wrong  motive  all  his  life.  He 
had  labored  to  produce  to  sell  to 
the  general  public,  which  always  pays  the 
lowest  prices.  He  then  changed  his  mo- 
tive, and  produced  for  the  rich,  arguing 
that  as  they  had  the  most  money  they 
were  able  to  pay  the  most.  But  here  he 
was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  if  lie 
was  to  get  higher  prices  he  must  have 
better  products.  This  necessitated  greater 
attention  and  better  farming.  Gradually 
he  learned  just  what  the  rich  wanted,  and 
then  set  about  producing  it.  One  result 
was  he  found  there  was  ready  demand  for 
better  butter  than  the  market  was  supplied 
with.  After  a  few  had  tested  his  best 
butter  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making 
contracts  to  supply  families  the  year  round 
at  forty  cents  a  pound.  This  necessitated 
a  summer  and  winter  dairy,  and  this  in 
turn  called  for  a  silo  and  for  green  crops 
to  tide  over  droughty  spells;  then  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  compound  balanced  rations 
became  a  necessity,  and  he  had  to  acquire 
the  information.  Better  qualities  of  veg- 
etables, fruits,  poultry  and  other .  things 
were  required.  In  ten  years'  time  his 
farm  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  ones 
in  the  country.  His  change  of  motive  re- 
sulted in  all  these  betterments  of  farm  and 
financial  condition,  and  paid  for  them  as 
he  progressed. 

*  *  * 

As  a  rule,  farm  wages  have  been  re- 
ueed  about  ten  per  cent.     Those  men 
working  by  the  year  have  suffered  a  lump 
eduction  of  $15  to  $25,  and  good  month- 
ands  whose  wages  were  $20  for  eight 
onths  are  cut  to  $18.    It  seems  some- 
hat  anomalous  that  in  any  general  de- 
ression  farm  wages  are  the  last  thing 
bout  a  farm  to  go  down,  and  the  last 
o  come  up  when  depression  gives  way  to 
general  prosperity.     But  there  is  a  way 
y  which  a.  farm-hand  never  need  fear  a 
ut  in  wages,  but  may  rather  expect  an 
crease  from  year  to  year,  and  have  no 
apprehension  of  ever  being  out  of  a  sit- 
uation, nor  under  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  one.     The  places  that  pay  the  best 
are  always  looking  for  the  right  ones  to 
fill  them,  and  the  supply  for  such  is  far 
short  of  the  demand.     Recently  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  the  West  desired  the 
services  of  "a  capable,  industrious,  steady, 
moral  young  farmer."    None  such  was  to 
be  found  in  his  own  vicinity,  so  he  com- 
missioned a  well-known  agriculturist  in  the 
East  to  find  one  for  him.    To  the  latter's 
surprise  among  all  of  his  acquaintances 
he  could  find  only  one  that  could  meet  the 
requirements.     He  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  this  one,  who  accepted  the  sit- 
uation at  $250  a  year  and  board:  and  this 
for  only  ordinary  farm-work.    The  under- 
standing is  that  if  in  three  months  the 
employer    and    employee    are  mutually 
suited  the  wages  are  to  be  increased;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  there 
will   be   another   increase.     When  farm 
laborers  cannot  command  the  wages  they 
think  they  ought  to  have,  it  is  generally 
their  own  fault,  because  they  have  not 
qualified  themselves  to  be  worth  more. 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


BEES. 

The  chief  drawback  to  bee  culture  is  a 
scarcity  of  forage  that  yields  toothsome 
honey. 

Until  last  season  the  exceptionally  dry 
summers  for  several  years  had  killed  near- 
ly all  the  white  clover,  the  chief  source 
for  our  best  honey.  On  account  of  the 
frequent  and  abundant  rains  last  year  the 
lookout  for  honey  the  coining  season  from 
that  source  is  very  promising.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  every  farmer  should 
possess  one  or  more  colonies  of  bees.  Prac- 
tically, all  children  crave  sweet  things, 
and  within  certain  limits  this  longing 
should  be  satisfied.  A  little  judicious 
study  of  the  diet  of  children  will  save 
many  a  doctor  bill,  saying  nothing  of  the 
children's  constitutions.  My  mother  al- 
ways kept  a  cupful  of  honey  and  salt  as 
a  remedy  for  colds.  I  am  never  troubled 
with  constipation  in  a  seasoD  when  the 
bees  have  stored  a  surplus. 

Aside  from  their  contribution  to  our 
bill  of  fare,  bees  have  an  economic  value 
on  the  farm  that  but  few  seem  to  appre- 
ciate. As  in  many  other  problems  when 
the  conditions  are  beyond  control,  or  at 


least  very  difficult  to  regulate,  the  value  of 
bees  as  an  agent  in  the  fertilization  of 
flowers  is  hard  to  determine  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy.  That  they 
are  of  much  value  in  this  regard  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  Tests  such  as  excluding 
insects  from  flowering  trees  by  network 
have  been  made,  showing  that  many  va- 
rieties of  fruits  and  vegetables  would  pro- 
duce nothing  but  for  the  assistance  they 
receive  from  bees  and  other  honey  and 
pollen  gathering  insects.  I  am  confident 
that  my  bees  add  many  dollars  to  my  an- 
nual income  in  the  increased  production  of 
small  fruit  resulting  from  their  labors. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  pistil — or 
pistils — of  a  flower  is  frequently  not  in 
condition  to  receive  the  pollen  from  its 
own  stamens  when  it  is  being  distributed, 
so  that  if  they  are  fertilized  at  all  the 
pollen  must  come  from  some  other  flower, 
scientists  pretty  generally  agree  that  cross- 
fertilization  in  plant  as  in  animal  life  pro- 
duces the  best  results. 

Those  who  would  keep  bees  will  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  feed  them  or 
grow  a  special  honey-producing  crop,  such 
as  buckwheat.  A  very  few  pounds  of 
honey  will  usually  winter  a  strong  colony; 
this  is  especially  true  when  the  temper- 
ature is  uniformly  cool. 

J.  L.  Hartwell. 


Fhom  Kansas.— Crops  here  were  good  last 
year,  excepting  oats,  which  were  damaged 
by  rust.  Corn  is  selling  to  cattle-feeders  for 
from  10  cents  to  17  cents  a  bushel.  The 
wheat  crop  was  better  than  usual.  About 
the  same  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  last 
fall,  but  it  is  not  looking  very  well  at  pres- 
ent. The  hay  crop  was  unusually  heavy. 
Considerable  clover-seed  was  hulled,  and  it  is 
selling  for  about  $3.75  a  bushel.  At  sales 
hogs  and  cattle  sell  well;  horses  rather  low. 
Stockers  and  feeders  are  in  good  demand. 
Several  farms  are  changing  hands  at  from 
S15  to  $45  an  acre.  Land  rents  at  from  $2.50 
to  $3  an  acie,  or  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
crop.  Several  young  apple  orchards  have 
been  set  out  here  in  the  last  few  years,  rang- 
ing from  5  to  160  acres  each.         B.  C.  M. 

Basclior,  Kan. 


From  Alabama.— The  climate  here  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  land  is  rich  and 
very  productive,  requiring  no  fertilizer  for 
ordinary  crops.  It  is  extremely  cheap,  qual- 
ity considered,  ranging  from  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  according 
to  improvements.  Large  bodies  of  it  are 
heavily  timbered  with  two  or  three  kinds  of 
pines,  half  a  dozen  species  of  oaks,  with 
elms,  gums  and  hickories  thickly  inter- 
spersed. These  furnish  first-rate  winter 
ranges  for  hogs.  Other  large  tracts  are  open 
and  covered  with  fine  grasses  and  clovers 
for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  fur- 
nishing the  best  of  grazing  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  animals.  Negro  labor  is  plentiful  and 
comparatively  cheap.  Land  rents  for  from 
one  dollar  to  three  dollars  an  acre  for  the 
actual  acres  cultivated.  Industrious  parties 
can  get  good  land  rent  free  for  a  term  of 
years  for  opening  it  up.  Last,  but  not  least, 
I  really  believe  it  is  the  most  healthful  sec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  R.  P.  S. 

Kamp,  Marengo  oounty,  Ala. 

From  Virginia.— "Warren  county  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  about  ten  wide, 
lies  in  the  heart  and  center  of  the  beau- 
tiful Shenandoah  valley,  with  great  water- 
power  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  War- 
ren county  has  both  slate  and  limestone 
lands,  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  river-bot- 
tom land  which  will  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  of  wheat  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels,  and  the  other  grains 
in  proporti6n.  Some  of  the  limestone  land 
will  produce  as  well  as  •  the  bottom  land. 
The  slate  land  is  not  quite  as  fertile  as  the 
limestone  and  bottom  land  unless  it  has  been 
improved,  but  is  much  easier  cultivated.  We 
have  good  churches,  and  of  all  denomina- 
tions; very  good  public  school-buildings  and 
good  roads.  The  county  contains  several 
high  schools,  one  seminary  and  the  S.  N. 
College.  There  is  some  laud  for  sale  around 
Reliance  for  from  fifteen  dollars  to.  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  according  to  location.  We  do 
not  have  very  hard  winters.  Last  winter  we 
had  but  very  little  snow  or  cold  weather. 

Reliance,  Va.  J.  D.  H. 


From  Oklahoma.— Custer  county  is  located 
in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  country.  It 
is  twenty-four  miles  wide  north  and  south  by 
forty-two  long.  It  has  a  population  of  5,296, 
including  520  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  are 
peaceable  and  keep  to  themselves.  The  conn- 
try  here  is  rolling,  intersected  by  canons, 
most  of  them  having  cedar  and  Cottonwood 
trees  in  them;  the  larger  ones  have  oak  and 


4  HY/¥: 
The  Nan  who  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

— realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 
Ideal  farming  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-to-the-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contemplate  something  more  than  this:  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  proportion  may  be  measured  the  season's  profit  or  loss. 


Harvesting  Machines  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  light  draft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  There  are  other  kinds  that 
don't  cost  as  much,  but  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  It. 
Write  for 

Circulars 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  15. 
Terry,   J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


49  So  Market  St 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  boston,  mass! 


Cost  of  Wire  21c  Per  Rod. 


Cost  of  Wire  18c  Per  Rod, 


Catalogue  telling  how  to  build  60  styles  of  fence,  50 
inches  high,  on  our  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  at 
12c.  TO  21C.  PER  ROD.    Size  ol  wire  9,  12, 

and  15.  Coiled  Spring  an<i  ail  other  kinds 

of  wire  at  wholesale  prices.   Write  us  at  once. 

K0K0M0  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


walnut.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  two  and  one 
half  or  three  feet  deep.  It  is  red  and  black. 
The  red,  which  has  most  sand  in  it,  seems  to 
stand  drought  bettor  than  the  black.  The  last 
two  summers  have  been  very  dry.  With 
plenty  of  rain  this  country  would  raise  enor- 
mous crops.  The  wheat  in  1896  was  very 
poor,  owing  to  an  extremely  dry  spring;  but 
a  large  amount  was  sown  last  fall,  which 
looks  well,  except  ' the  late-sown.  The  ex- 
treme wet  weather  last  fall,  followed  by 
hard  freezing,  killed  out  some  of  the  late 
wheat.  Kafir-corn  does  well,  and  all  stock 
thrives  on  it.  There  is  no  better  food  for 
chickens,  and  palatable  and  nourishing  bread 
is  made  of  it.  All  kinds  of  melons  and  sweet 
potatoes  grow  luxuriantly;  Irish  potatoes  not 
so  well.  Many  planted  small  patches  of 
cotton  last  year  as  an  experiment,  and  it 
did  so  well  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  there 
will  be  a  large  acreage  planted  this  year. 
There  is  a  cotton-gin  at  Independence,  which 
ginned  500  bales  of  cotton  last  year.  Inde- 
pendence and  Arapahoe  are  the  only  towns 
in  the  county,  but  there  are  seventeen  post- 
offices,  most  of  them  having  stores  and  black- 
smith-shops. Arapahoe  is  sixty-two  miles 
due  west  from  El  Heno.  It  is  a  long  way  to 
market,  and  there  is  the  treacherous  South 
Canadian  river  to  cross.  Its  bed  is  quick- 
sand, and  if  a  team  stops  they  settle  down 
and  can't  start  again;  if  they  keep  moving, 
they  go  all  right.  The  people  here  are  in- 
dustrious, brave  and  hopeful.  They  have 
many  hardships  to  endure,  but  are  cheerful 
through  all.  Most  of  them  live  in  dugouts 
made  by  digging  down  two  or  three  feet  into 
the  ground,  laying  up  three  or  four  logs 
above  the  ground,  with  a  board  roof  covered 
with  dirt.  Whole  families  live  in  one  room. 
They  are  all  anxiously  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  Congress  about  giving  them  their 
homes  free.  If  they  have  to  pay  $240  for 
their  quarter-section,  many  will  have  to  give 
up  all,  for  they  cannot  do  it.  Most  of  them 
came  here  poor,  and  have  managed  to  only 
live  so  far.  There  are  sixty-six  school  dis- 
tricts organized  in  the  county.  We  have 
school  from  three  to  six  months  during  the 
year.  Many  school-houses  are  mere  dugouts, 
with  slab  seats,  and  not  even  a  blackboard. 
We  have  organized  a  farmers'  club  that 
meets  every  Saturday  evening  at  our  dug- 
out school-house.  There  are  twenty-six 
members,  men  and  women.  They  exchange 
ideas  and  experience  about  farming,  and  the 
club  promises  to  be  useful  and  instructive, 
besides  promoting  sociability.  S.  J.  M. 
Thomas,  Oklahoma. 


CAV'C  PHQRAMTC  Two  to  Four  Dollars  per  100. 
rAI  O  UUnnANIO  Fred  H.  Burdett, Clifton,  N.  Y. 


S  Pear  Trees  8c 

Grape  Vines  %c.  each  and  up,  as  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Best  ref 'n's.  furnished.  LEWIS  ROESCU,  Fredonia,  M.  V. 


PRAY  PUMPS 

Bucket— barrel.  Continuous  stream 
60  ft.  Best  for  orchard,  garden, 
house.  175,000  sold.  Have  every  im- 
provement. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
Er.  paid:  No.l,  tin.  91.50;  No.  2,  iron,  $2; 
No.  5.  all  brass,  #4.  Catalogue  free.  Agent* 
Wanted.  W.  II.  Johnston  k  Co.  Box  !8,  Canton,  O. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Frults,etc.  Best  root- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  H.y. 


Bs 
J 


S.  W.  SMITH 


eekbhike,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Ked  &  Poland  China 
tPlGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hoi- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
,    and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
OChranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.* 


GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

,  you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders.used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
'   less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
ands Bold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
L  town  agency.  Samples*  3  sizes,  mailed 
V  6  cts.   TIE  CO.,  Bol  ra,  UnadlUa,  N..Y. 


„  EVERGREENS. 

jf  Largeststock  in  Amer- 
ica,including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Sprues 
Of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental,. 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
It,  DOFGLAS  i  SONS, 
Waukesan.  HL. 


HUB 


Ejiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii 

=  »  21  STYLES.  %J 

|  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

:  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  frnit  E 
s  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,       QUINCY,  ILL. 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiriifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuJiiiniiiimi? 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Apml  15,  1887. 


©ur  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


FORAGING  AND  OVERFEEDING. 

IT  is  uot  uuusual  for  the  careless  farm- 
er to  get  more  eggs  during  winter, 
and  from  scrub  heus,  than  the 
breeder  who  should  know  all  about 
the  poultry  business,  and  this  fact  has 
been  held  up  by  the  farmer  as  a  cause  of 
his  lack  of  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  pure 
breeds.  The  difficulty  in  both  cases  is 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of 
management,  for  frequently  the  supposed 
experienced  breeder  is  more  ignorant  of 
poultry  management  than  the  careless 
farmer.  Terhaps  one  half  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  give  the  best  of  care  make 
a  practice  of  feeding  their  fowls  at  noon. 
Nothing  is  so  injurious  or  does  more  harm 
to  prevent  laying  than  the  giving  of  three 
meals  a  day.  It  is  simply  a  force-fatten- 
ing process  that  sooner  or  later  brings  in 
its  trtthi  every  ill  that  can  befall  the  Hock. 
For  awhile  the  hens  will  lay  a  great  many 
eggs,  their  combs  will  be  bright  and  they 
will  enjoy  excellent  health:  but  the  forced 
feeding  causes  the  hens  to  store  up  fat  on 
the  bodies  faster  than  the  production  of 
eggs  can  take  the  supply,  resulting  not 
only  in  the  hens  ceasing  to  lay.  but  In 
disease  which  comes  from  such  a  condition. 
Because  three  meals  a  day  gives  good  re- 
sults at  first  (which  always  happens),  it 
will  be  adhered  to  as  a  practice,  and  when 
disease  appears,  or  the  hens  cease  to  lay. 
the  cause  becomes  n  mystery,  the  three 
meals  never  being  suspected.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  natural  condition  of  fowls 
is  one  of  activity,  and  that  they  prefer  to 
seek  or  scratch  for  their  food,  seldom  eat- 
ing a  full  supply  of  food  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually consuming  what  they  can  find,  there 
will  be  more  judgment  used  in  feeding. 
Exercise  is  the  egg-producing  stimulant, 
and  if  the  hens  are  given  n  light  meal  in 
the  morning,  with  inducements  to  scratch 
during  the  day.  receiving  a  full  meal  at 
night  and  nothing  at  noon,  they  will  re- 
main in  better  condition  than  with  three 
meals  daily,  and  be  more  profitable. 


THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

The  first  portion  of  the  year  is  when  the 
largest  number  of  chicks  are  hatched, 
especially  to  renew  the  flock  for  next 
year.  As  this  is  simply  getting  ready 
twelve  months  nhead.  the  results  of  the 
futuue  depend  upon  the  success  of  this 
year.  The  hatching  of  the  new  stork  is 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  if  a  good 
beginning  is  made  there  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  time  later  on.  The  most  im- 
portant matter  is  to  secure  healthy  stock 
—so  as  to  avoid  roup  anil  disease— and  you 
can  never  buy  such  fowls  as  you  can  hatch 
tor  yourself.  If  the  hens  are  to  be  turned 
out  with  four  or  five  males,  and  the  eggs 
used  indiscriminately  for  hatching,  the  re- 
sult will  be  what  are  styled  "haphazard" 
chicks;  that  is,  chicks  of  which  the  farmer 
knows  nothing,  or  males  or  females  that 
were  sires  and  dams.  Only  a  few  good 
hens  are  required  in  order  to  secure  a 
large  number  of  chicks,  and  they  should 
be  selected  from  the  general  flock,  put 
into  a  ynrd  away  from  the  others  and 
mated  with  a  strong  and  healthy  pure- 
bred male,  which  will  not  only  secure  uni- 
formity, but  enable  the  farmer  to  know 
what  kind  of  fowls  he  will  have  next 
year. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  DUCKS. 

Ducks  lay  their  eggs  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes  not  until  the  sun  is  up. 
They  do  uot  lay  at  night,  as  is  supposed 
by  some.  They  should  not  be  turned  out 
too  early,  as  one  or  two  of  them  that  are 
disposed  to  be  late  in  laying  may  make 
nests  outside.  They  lay  very  regularly  at 
their  best,  often  an  egg  for  every  duck 
being  procured  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  they  will  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  the  heus  during  the  year,  but  in  much 
shorter  time,  after  which  they  will  take 
a  long  restiug-spell.  Ducks  should  be  lay- 
ing eggs  iu  abundance  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  if  properly  managed,  they 
will  lay  until  summer  is  well  advanced. 
Give  them  animal  food,  such  as  ground 
meat,  at  least  once  n  day.  and  also  a  mess 
of  cut  clover,  scalded.  They  prefer  soft 
food,  cooked  turnips,  thickened  with  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  corn-meal,  providing 
an  excellent  mess  for  them.  If  laying  reg- 
ularly, give  them  three  meals  a  day.  Keep 
the  floor  of  their  quarters  covered  two 
inches  deep  With  straw,  and  also  keep  the 
quarters  clean,  as  ducks  will  not  thrive  in 
damp  apartments. 


— the  exercise— that  the  hens  are  more 
prolific  iu  spring  than  in  winter.  More 
warmth,  more  exercise,  contentment, 
greater  variety  of  food  and  less  grniu  are 
the  causes  of  the  increased  supply  of  eggs, 
which  may  not  bring  as  high  a  price  as  in 
winter,  but  upon  which  the  profit  is  fully 
as  large,  because  the  cost  is  much  less. 


LICE  ON  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

As  soon  as  the  young  turkeys  are 
hatched  the  large  gray  lice  leave  the 
mother  and  go  to  the  little  ones,  confining 
their  operations  to  the  heads  and  necks: 
hence  the  heads  of  the  turkey  hens,  before 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  should  be  lightly 
anointed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  kerosene  nnd  ten  parts  lard,  and 
one  drop  I  no  more)  should  also  be  rubbed 
on  the  heads  of  the  little  ones  the  first 
day  after  they  are  hatched.  The  hens  are 
great  ramblers,  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  wear  the  chicks  out  in  that  manner. 
They  must  be  kept  out  of  the  wet  grass, 
as  dampness  is  fatal  to  the  chicks:  and 
always  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  lice,  as 
one  half  the  young  turkeys  are  destroyed 
by  vermin.  Feed  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread 
dipped  into  fresh  milk,  chopped  onion- 
fops.  milk-curds,  chopped  lettuce,  and  as 
they  grow  larger  give  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
chopped  lean  meat,  or  anything  they  will 
eat.  The  two  main  causes  of  loss,  how- 
ever, are  lice  and  dampness. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

These  breeds  cannot  be  well  compared, 
as  they  are  different  in  characteristics, 
and  yet  approach  one  another  closely  in 
several  respects.  They  are  classed  as 
medium  iu  size,  filling  a  place  interme- 
diate between  the  large  Asiatics  and  the 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs.  etc.  Both  breeds 
have  yellow  skin  and  legs,  and  both  are 
hardy  and  capable  of  enduring  any  cli- 
mate. The  Wyandotte  is  not  very  uni- 
form iu  color  compared  with  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  as  chicks  they  seem  to  vary 
very  much,  but  as  they  approach  maturity 
they  become  more  uniform.  The  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  do  not  have  legs  that  are  of 
a  clear  yellow  color  when  young,  and  the 
pullets  may  have  a  very  dark  stripe  on  the 
front  of  the  shank,  but  this  passes  away 
as  growth  is  made.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
has  a  single  comb,  somewhat  medium  in 
size,  but  the  Wyandotte  has  a  rose-comb, 
which  is  considered  as  less  liable  to  freez- 
ing in  winter.  The  Wyandotte  is  a  little 
smaller  in  size  than  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
which  accounts  for  the  pullets  of  the 
AVyandotte  breed  beginning  to  lay  about 
a  mouth  earlier  than  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets, and  they  are  also  more  eompactlj 
built.  Both  breeds  are  favorites,  the  hens 
being  good  layers  and  mothers,  the  chicks 
making  choice  broilers,  and  the  fowls  are 
excellent  market  birds. 


USING  SULPHUR  FOR  LICE. 

Early  in  the  spring  is  the  time  to  de 
>troy  lice,  any  work  done  being  better 
than  later  on,  as  the  pests  are  sluggish 
and  not  so  active.  The  best  method  is  to 
drive  the  hens  out  and  burn  five  pounds 
df  .sulphur  in  a  house  10x10  feet.  That 
is  a  large  amount  of  sulphur,  but  it  is 
necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done. 
Those  who  use  sulphur  for  the  purpose 
do  not  burn  enough  of  it,  and  as  it  is 
cheap  it  is  safer  to  use  too  much  than  too 
little.  It  is  alto  Important  that  every 
crack  be  closed  and  the  house  made  light. 
Have  an  old  pot  or  piece  of  sheet-iron 
niadi'  red  hot,  and  plan  it  on  a  brick,  to 
avoid  setting  fire  to  the  house;  put  the 
sulphur  on  and  close  the  door,  leaving  the 
bouse  closed  for  two  hours.  A  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  sulphur  will  also  burn 
well,  but  use  plenty  of  it  or  the  work  will 
l>e  useless. 


GEESE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Oeese  in  the  market  will  sell  for  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cents,  but  the  kind  of  geese 
sold  are  really  worth  no  more.  There  has 
been  but  little  improvement  of  geese  on 
farms,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  exceed 
eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  Tou- 
louse ami  Einlbdeh  geese  are  fully  twice  as 
large  as  the  common  geese  (one  being  once 
exhibited  weighing  fifty-two  pounds  alivei, 
and  a  pair  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
paying  flock  in  a  few  years.  The  fat 
goose  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  those 
who  know  something  of  them,  and  it 
brings  a  good  price.  Turkeys  sell  higher, 
but  the  profits  are  no  lnrger  than  from 
geese.  There  is  a  great  loss  of  young 
turkeys  each  year,  while  geese  seem  to 
thrive  on  a  grass-plot  or  a  pond  that  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  As 
geese  will  breed  until  over  twenty  years 
old.  a  flock  of  the  large  varieties  once  ob- 
tained will  return  an  income  every  year, 
which  would  be  satisfactory  Compared 
with  the  capital  invested. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HemkdY  for  Gait.s. — Put  copperas  and  as' 
safetida  Into  a  bottle,  add  water  to  it, 
drain  off  Into  the  driuking-water  in  dry 
weather.  During  rainy  periods  mix  the  so- 
lution in  dough  at  night,  and  feed. 

is.  a.  f*. 


REMEDi"  FOR  ROLT  AXD  ( "'IIOLEISA.— Let  me. 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  give  the 
readers  a  positive  remedy  for  roup,  or  colds 
in  the  heads,  of  poultry.  Simply  oue  half 
teaspoonful  of  kerosene  poured  into  the 
chickens'  mouths,  and  let  them  swallow  it. 
I  have  used  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  have 
never  had  one  to  die  of  roup  yet.  For  chick- 
en-cholera use  poke-root  tea.  If  they  are  too 
sick  to  eat.  soak  bread  in  the  tea  and  feed 
them  for  about  two  days.  I  never  have  any 
dread  of  the  disease  now,  but  lost  whole 
flocks  before  I  used  it.  8.  A.  B. 

Aurora.  >Io. 


Ponltry  at  Last  Censns.—  F.     H.  C, 

Mt.  Salmon,  Mich.,  writes:  "Give  the 
amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  according  to  the 
last  census." 

Reply:— The  last  census  was  in  1S90.  and 
is  not  strictly  reliable.  The  value  of  poultry 
and  eggs  is  about  $200,000,000  a  year,  being 
nearly  divided  between  "poultry"  and 
"eggs." 

Plymouth  Rocks  Sfot  Laying.— H.  F. 

B..  Batavia,  Mich.,  writes:  "My  Plymouth 
Rocks  do  hot  lay.  They  are  fed  on  grain, 
vegetables,  apples  and  sugar-beets,  the  feed 
being  varied  and  given  three  times  a  day." 

Replx:—  The  feeding  of  poultry  three  times 
a  day  will  cause  the  heus  to  become  exces- 
sively fot.  in  which  condition  they  lay  but 
few  eggs. 

Swollen  Heart*.—  O.  E.  K.,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  writes:  "Some  of  our  fowls  have 
swollen  heads  with  sore  throats." 

Reply ; — "fob  give  no  details  of  manage- 
ment. Probably  due  to  drafts  of  air  on  them 
at  night  from  some  soUi'ce.  Alioiht  heads 
with  vaseline  once  a  day,  ahd  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  every  quart 
of  drinking-water. 

Pip  anil  Frozen  t  ombs.—  K.  p,.,  Ray- 
mond. Wis.,  writes:  "Give  me  a  cure  for 
'pip.'  and  also  a  remedy  for  frozen  combs 
ami  feet." 

Reply:— "Pip"  is  simply  o  eough,  of  sound, 
indicating  obstruction  of  the  nostrils.  A 
drop  of  keroseDe  injected  into  each  nostril 
is  a  remedy.  Frozen  combs  and  feet  should 
be  anointed  with  crude  petroleum,  but  the 
injury  cannot  be  repaired. 


F<r<T«  FOR  HATCHING  from  all  TafietiiB  Puultir. 
L5tja  50-page  Book,  Scents.  J.  A  Bergkt. Telford, Pa. 


F0R  HATCHING,  CHEAP.  Latest  Poultry 
CQ  Q  9  establishment.  Best  stock  •  Prices  reason- 

able:  everything  just  as  represented; 
your  interests  ai-e  my  interests.  Send  6c.for  our  fine  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalog.  C.  C.  SHOKUAkKK,  Fretport,UI. 


GREIDER'S  CATALOGUE 

ipnr)  inn^  the  *i>t:=j  roi-LTttv  Twoa 
imIK  XH7.  dot.  It  COSTA1HS  riSE  m. 
run    luwla  gbjvisss.  uvea  Sakrfii 

IKFOBMATloS.DESCaiPTlOS  A5D  PBICB5  OF  £88?  MB 
STOCS  FROM  BE-'T  STEAlSS  OF  PCBE  BRCU  POCLTBT. 
aEFD  Kli.  IS  STAMPS.    B.  B.  8SE1DBS,  H.0BJN.  p£ 


V0II R  UEIIC  are  lousy  unless  yon  do 
lUUil  fltnO  something  to  prevent. 
Use  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 

them  clean  and  comfortable.  It's  a  disin- 
fectant insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Book  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  eipr,  |L 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  303  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

witii  a  macnitie  that  will  hatch  every 

egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
The  New  Saumenig  Hatcher^ 

Send  2  stamps  for  catalogue  So.  43. 
INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.  Springfield.O. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS 


89 
and  np 

TAT  rut*:  BtTCBI  IOC  PAT  FOB  TBI*. 
XCTBUCQ  OX  1..TH  TTTXA 

MAKE   HENS  LAY 

Lik«  Greet.  Cut  Bone,    Illustrated  catalogue  free  if  reu  auie 

tnu  ,»,«.  f ,  W.  MANN  CO.,  MlLFORD,  MASS, 


Smoking  Oft  Lice.— Please  say  to  "L.  G." 
(in  inquiries)  that  if  he  will  get  some  stems 
of  tobacco-leaves  (the  refuse  from  cigar-fac- 
tories) and  green  cedar-twigs,  ami  give  the 
coop  a  gooti  smoking,  keeping  a  heavy  smoke 
for  about  three  hours,  once  a  week,  he  will 
get  rid  of  the  mites.  Then  keep  watch,  and 
if  any  is  found  Inter  on,  repent.  I  left  the 
chickens  in  while  smoking.  I  have  not  seen 
a  louse  or  mite  since,  but  before  I  fought 
them  for  three  summers  with  coal-oil  emul- 
sion and  whitewash,  only  to  find  a  new  crop 
if  I  missed  a  week  or  two.  H.  L.  A. 

Chapman,  Xeb. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

HAtcbe9  Chickens  by  Steam.    Absolutely  I 
self-regulating.   The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  | 
.    In  the  market.   Circular.  FltEK. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QCIXCY.  ILL. 


EARLY  RYE. 

Poultryinen    who  turn 


their   liens  on 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Compel  Imi;:  liens  lo  Sit.— Mrs. 
Amboy.  Ohio,  writes:     "How  can  I 

hens  to  sltV" 
Kkii.v:— It  cannot  lie  done,  but  they  will 


L.  1'.. 
compel 


early  rye  are  astonished  to  find  that  the  be  mor.e  inclined  to  sit  if  they  become  very 
flowls  lose  flesh  and  become  thin,  although  tat. 

they  may  seem  to  appreciate  the  young  Which  Ilree,!?  —  ('.  15..  Redwood  City, 
rye.  The  reason  is  that  when  the  rye  I  <'ai..  writes:  "We  have  chickens  of  a  dove 
first  appears  it  is  mostly  water,  contain-  I  color.    What  arc  they:" 


■HATCH  ChiOkens  *Z»™«&z 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
ing, Thousands  In  auocesafal 
operation..  Lowest  priced 
first-elan.  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAML, 
114  tctag  s.  6th  8t.  ttulncT.lll 


I  FF'S  I  ICF  K1I  I  FR  kill»  »H  lice.  mites,  Hens, 
Ltd  S  LICE  K1LLXK  et(J    on  polliirr  and'stock. 

Does  away  with  the  old  fashioned  way  of  dusting,  dip- 
ping, greasing,  etc.  You  paint  the  roost  poles,  the  lice 
killer  does  the  rest.  A  few  cents'  worth  will  do  the 
work  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  insect  powder  and  with  no 
labor,  ramphlets  and  circulars  free.  fi4  page  hook 
on  "Vermin"  and  diseases  of  Poultry  and  stock  free 
for  2c.  stamp.  LEE'S  TONIC  POWDER  makes  the 
lieix  lay.  GERMOZONE  i*  a  curt  for  niiic-o-iiths 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  anil  stock.  Our  hooks  tell 
all  ahout  them,  with  testimonials.  !>"  nsents  In 
every  state  in  the  I'nioii  anil  more  wanted.  Write  us. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 


ing  very  little  nutrition,  nnd  is  also  then 
laxative,  causing  diarrhea.  The  proper 
plan  is  In  turn  the  hens  on  the  rye  about 
an  hour  each  day.  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  affected  by  it  they  should  bo  kept  a  way 
from  the  rye  for  a  few  days.  Salt  should 
be  given  in  a  mess  of  scalded  corn-meal 
when  the  hens  use  the  rye.  a  level  lea- 
spoonful  of  salt  being  sufficient  for  one 
•  liiart  of  meal,  which  may  be  fed  to  fifteen 
hens. 

GREEN  FOOD. 

With  the  appearance  of  green  food  come 
inflect*i  mid  the  fowls  secure  a  large 
amount  and  a  variety  of  food,  which  is 
more  valuable  to  them  than  grain.  To 
provide  eggs  at  the  cheapest  cost,  the 
farmer  should  take  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunities. If  greeti  food  is  nleiitiful,  he 
need  not  give  the  hens  any  assistance.  It 
j  is  also  due  more  to  the  seeking  of  the  food 


IJKi'i.v :— Your  description  is  rather  meager: 
they  do  not  correspond  with  the  color  of 
any  recognized  breed. 

MHlea  «illi  Frozen  Combs. —  J.  B.  Mi  - 
ll.. GftOnell,  Kan.,  writes:  "Some  of  my 
rooster))  have  frozen  combs  and  wattles.  Will 
such  injure  them  for  breeding  purposes?" 

ManCt:— If  they  recover,  they  will  not  be 
impaired  fur  breeding  purposes. 

Ncaly-lesr.  -  H.  X.  M„  llunnewell.  Kau.. 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  scaly-leg? 
Does  It  prevent  laying?" 

1  i  l :  i  - 1 .  v : — It  Is  due  to  a  minute  parasite, 
which  Is  easily  destroyed  by  applying  melted 
lard  once  n  week.  It  does  uot  prevent  lay- 
ing, but  is  unsightly. 

Canary.  -  S.  1!..  Victoria,  It.  ('..  writes: 
•'What  can  I  do  for  a  canary  that  has  lost 
Its  feathers?" 

RKPXT; — The  cause  may  be  lice.  Oust  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  insect-powder, 
vary  the  food,  and  give  a  .grain  of  sulphur 
mice  a  week.  Oily  food  frequently  causes 
the  difficulty. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USES 

Of  all  the  talk  g 

write  to  us.  Catalogue  Sj 
on  rec'pt  5c 


-  - — - — « --  —  - 
address  K 
HARILLA  1NCCBAKIR 
CO.  MANILLA,  N.  Y.  K 

Our  only  \  w,e,sh.'P  a  n?."<;h,?,e  that 

■'.  \  will  give  satisfaction  n 

argument  J  or  it  is  not  a  sale.  K 

THE  JOY  OF  SUCCESS 

is  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  the 

New  Successful  Incubator 

,  Its  just  Hkemakingan70tbersQ.ro 
and  good  investment.  Regulates 
its  heating  to  a  nicety, needs  no 
l watching ;  generates  its  own 
J  moisture.  llat#hM  e*ri*r  *fe;  that 
lie  hutched.  Sold  under  a  positive 
guaranty.  All  about  it  in  Book  on 
Incubation  and  Poultry.  Sent  forficin  stamps.  Address 
OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  6%  DES  MOINES,  IA. 

A  bonanza  for  AGENT5. 
One-third    more  MILK. 
Thousands  of  testimonial*. 
SH00  FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHOO-FLY 


B 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINC8  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  .1 
Cataloeueof  nEKjSIJPPI.IEM.  Valuable 
~w«  tivtii  1'REK  toeaeli  ini>  wli.  ni. 
Till:  A.  I.  KlIIIT  CO.,  .Medlnv.  O. 


book  on  Hi 
Mod.  this  paper.  T. 
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THE  LOVE  THAT  FORGIVES. 

A  beautiful  love  is  the  love  that  adores  ; 
It  changes  life's  rocks  into  smooth  sloping  Bhores  ; 
But  better  'mid  breakers  for  each  one  who  lives 
To  cling  to  the  beautiful  love  that  forgives. 

The  love  that  adores  is  a  holiday  love  : 

It  fails  when  by  trial  its  weakness  we  prove  ; 

Then  for  life's  every  day  thank  the  Lord  when  he  gives 

That  crown  of  his  blessings— the  love  that  forgiveB. 

— L.  A.  Coonley. 


TEDDY'S  TELEGRAPH. 

[T  wanted  just  ten  minutes  of  train- 
time  when  Teddy  and  his 
father  drove  up  to  the 
little  station  of  Weeping 
Water,  on  the  Northwest- 
ern railroad.  Teddy  had 
been  hoping  all  the  way 
that  they  woud  be  in 
time  to  see  the  panting 
engine  and  long  train  of 
ears,  filled  with  tired, 
smoke-begrimed  people, 
slow  up  at  the  station, 
and  Mr.  Redmond  had 
kept  Dan  and  Jerry  at  a 
brisk  trot  over  the  last  two  miles  of  the  way. 

This  drive  to  the  station  was  a  great  event 
to  Teddy.  You  might  not  have  thought  much 
of  it — ;iust  a  two-seat  spring-wagon  and  a  big. 
willing  team  of  farm-horses.  But  how  they 
did  go!  The  seven-mile  trot  over  the  level 
Dakota  prairie  was  nothing  to  them.  But  the 
best  part  of  the  ride  was  that  they  were  lo 
bring  home  Mrs.  Redmoud's  sister  and  her 
husband,  with  their  son.  a  year  younger 
than  thirteen-year-old  Teddy. 

He  had  thought  of  little  else  for  a  month 
but  this  visit  of  his  cousin  from  Ohio— some- 
body to  play  marbles  with,  to  ride  with  him 
after  the  cows;  better  than  all,  to  receive 
messages  at  one  end  of  the  line  of  the  North 
Dakota  and  South  Eighty  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

This  was  the  teiegraph  line  which  Teddy 
had  stretched  from  the  kitchen  door  across 
the  yard  to  the  cow-barn,  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  the  "south  eighty." 

Western  boys  and  girls  well  know  what 
an  "eighty"  is.  In  the  West  land  is  divided 
into  sections,  half-sections  and  quarter-sec- 
tions. A  section  is  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  which  is  sometimes  divided  into 
halves  and  quarters.  A  quarter-section,  or 
<»ne  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  makes  too  large 
a  field  to  farm  conveniently,  very  often,  and 
is  divided  into  two  fields  of  eighty  acres 
each.  So  the  "south  eighty"  was  the  eighty- 
acre  field  of  Mr.  Redmoud's  *  half-section 
which  lay  south  of  the  house. 

The  end  of  the  line  by  the  kitchen  door 
was  fastened  to  an  old  cow-bell,  with  a 
similar  arrangement  at  the  other  end  in  the 
cow -barn. 

The  line  itself  was  made- of  various  pieces 
of  string  and  rope;  the  part  near  the  house 
was  the  clothes-line,  which  Mrs.  Redmond 
contributed  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany every  day  but  wash-day. 

It  was  supported  from  the  door  to  the 
fence  on  the  tops  of  the  clothes-line  posts, 
thence  run  along  the  wire  fence  on  top  of 
the  posts  to  the  barn.  Altogether  it  was 
quite  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

Teddy  had  arrauged  a  code  of  signals  by 
which  you  could  hold  quite  a  conversation 
over  the  line  by  ringing  the  cow-bell  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  but,  to  his  great  re- 
gret. Mrs.  Redmond,  who  was  operator  at 
the  kitchen  end.  never  could  remember  them. 

Mr.  Redmond  and  Teddy  reached  the  sta- 
tion before  train-time,  but  it  brought  no  pas- 
sengers for  them. 

"Think  they  must  have  calculated  to  come 
next  week."  Mr.  Redmond  conjectured, 
though  with  no  particular  reason  for  think- 
ing so.  "Mother  will  be  disappointed,  for  a 
fact  " 

They  were  just  starting  for  home  when 
the  station  agent  hurried  out,  with  a  yel- 
low paper  in  his  hand. 

"Lucky  you  hadn't  got  off,"  he  said,  some- 
what out  of  breath  from  his  haste.  "Tel- 
egram for  yon,  Sam." 

Mr.  Redmond  read  it  aloud: 

Meet  os  at  Broken  Bow  to-morrow.       J.  Wilson. 

"Well,  I  have  to  go  to  town  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  remarked.  "They  must  have  come 
the  other  way." 

"Folks  coming  over  the  Central  Dakota, 
hey?"  the  agent  queried.  "That  train  is  due 
at  three  seventeen.  Couldn't  you  stop  at 
Martin's  and  bring  me  out  my  felt  boots  that 
he's  been  mending?" 

-"Certainly,"  the  farmer  answered.  "But  it 
looks  as  if  you  wasn't  going  to  need  them 
much  longer." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  the  agent  said, 
taking  a  survey  of  the  sky.  It  was  a  lovely 
blue  except  near  the  sun.  where  whitish  rays 
shot  downward  toward  the  southern  horizon. 
"The  sun's  been  drawing  water  all  day,  and 
I'm  afraid  it's  a  weather  breeder." 

"I  hope  not.  March  is  an  uncertain  month, 
anyway.  Well,  get  up.  Dan.  Come,  Jerry." 
•  What  a  lovely  day  it  was!  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  the  prairie  stretched  like  a 


floor,  broken  only  by  a  few  distant  groves  of 
cottonwoods  and  poplars.  The  grass  was 
short  and  brown,  fading  into  a  misty  violet 
haze  in  the  distance.  Great  tumbling  weeds 
rolled  lazily  over  the  ground  in  the  softly 
stirring  air,  and  the  Broken  Bow  trail 
stretched  off  to  the  west  like  a  streak  of 
warm  sunshine. 

"I  wish  I  was  going  with  you  to-morrow, 
father,"  Teddy  said,  as  they  drew  up  before 
the  barn. 

"I  don't  like  leaving  mother  alone  so  long," 
Mr.  Redmond  answered.  "I've  got  to  start 
early  and  won't  be  home  till  night,  and  it's 
pretty  lonesome  for  her.  It  ain't  as  if  there 
were  neighbors  handy." 

"I  wouldn't  leave  her,  either,"  the  boy  de- 
clared, eagerly. 

Teddy  was  very  fond  of  his  mother.  She 
helped  him  in  all  his  plans,  played  marbles 
with  him,  and  taught  him  evenings  the  only 
schooling  he  got,  for  the  nearest  school-house 
was  five  miles  away.  In  return  Teddy  loved 
her  with  all  his  boyish  heart,  and  waited 
on  her  like  a  willing  little  slave. 

Mr.  Redmond  got  off  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Teddy  watched  Dan  and  Jerry  trot 
down  the  trail  and  across  the  prairie  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  Just  a  little  disap- 
pointment sobered  his  round  face,  but  he 
would  not  let  his  mother  see  it. 

The  station  agent  had  given  him  a  ball  of 
strong  twine  with  which  to  replace  the 
clothes-line  and  other  fragments  of  rope 
and  string  that  formed  the  "wire"  of  the 
North  Dakota  and  South  Eighty  Telegraph 
Line.  This  he  promised  himself  to  do  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Redmond  was  deep  in  preparations 
for  the  expected  visitors,  and  Teddy  worked 
faithfully,  carrying  wood  and  water,  scour- 
ing tins  and  the  old-fashioned  copper  candle- 
sticks, and  polishing  the  few  silver  spoons 
which  ilrs.  Redmond  brought  from  their 
place  of  safekeeping  in  an  old  trunk,  until 
they  shone  like  new. 

He  quite  forgot  about  his  telegraph,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  swept 
around  the  house,  rattling  the  windows,  that 
he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 

The  warm,  springlike  air  had  grown  icy 
cold,  and  over  in  the  northwest  a  strange- 
looking  bank  of  gray  clouds  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  could  see  the  tops  of 
the  distant  cottonwoods  bending  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  wind  that  was  hurrying  along  in 
furious  gusts  before  the  cloud. 

"It's  a  blizzard,  Teddy,"  his  mother  said. 
She  shut  the  kitchen  door,  and  holding  her 
apron  tightly  over  her  head,  looked  anxiously 
along  the  trail.  "I  do  hope  your  father 
hasn't  started  yet." 

"I'd  better  get  the  cows  in,  I  guess."  Ted- 
dy said.    "You  come  help  me,  mother." 

The  cows  had  been  turned  out  in  the  little 
yard  adjoining  the  barn.  They  seemed  to 
know  that  something  unusual  was  happening. 
Huddled  together  in  the  most  sheltered  cor- 
ner, they  shivered  before  the  cold  wind,  and 
lowed  mournfully. 

It  took  him  but  a  few  minutes  to  drive 
them  into  the  warm  barn,  then  fastening  the 
door  securely,  Teddy  and  his  mother  ran 
back,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  house. 

They  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  cotton- 
woods along  the  fences  were  bending  and 
cracking,  and  the  gray  cloud  was  close  on 
them,  a  driving  mass  of  sharp,  icy  particles 
of  snow  that  cut  their  faces  like  sand.  Snap, 
Teddy's  dog,  slipped  in  after  them,  and 
crouched,  whining  and  shivering,  by  the 
stove. 

Mrs.  Redmond  looked  at  the  clock  with  dis- 
may. It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  already 
so  dark  that  she  could  hardly  see  the  figures. 

From  the  windows  they  saw  the  tumbling 
weeds  now  madly  racing  across  the  fields, 
but  the  driving  snow  soon  shut  out  every- 
thing like  a  white  wall,  and  the  wind  shook 
the  little  house  until  the  very  floor  trembled. 

To  fully  realize  what  a  blizzard  is  one 
must  live  in  the  West,  and  see  the  bare, 
level  prairies  with  hardly  a  tree  for  miles, 
not  a  hill  to  check  the  wind  except  the  low 
sand-bluffs  along  the  rivers. 

Many  of  the  settlers  plant  what  are  called 
"wind-breaks;"  that  is,  large  groves  of  cot- 
tonwoods, poplars  or  willows.  These  are 
generally  planted  on  the  north  side  of  houses 
and  barns,  and  are  of  considerable  use  in 
breaking  the  violence  of  a  moderate  gale. 

But  a  blizzard!  Nothing  can  stand  up 
against  it.  Cattle  huddle  together  with  their 
heads  from  the  blinding  snow,  and  often 
die  from  exposure  if  the  storm  continues 
long. 

People  caught  out  in  a  blizzard  make  for 
the  nearest  shelter.  Often  it  is  only  a  hay  or 
straw  stack,  from  which  they  pull  enough  to 
make  a  hole,  into  which  they  creep  and  lie, 
warm  and  sheltered,  until  the  danger  is  over. 
Many  people  are  lost  in  going  very  short  dis- 
tances, sometimes  from  their  houses  to  the 
baru  or  well. 

Once  outside,  nothing  farther  away  than  a 
few  feet  can  be  distinguished.  People  thus 
lost  wander  away  on  the  prairie,  and  travel- 
ing always  in  a  circle,  often  return  and 
perish  within  sight  of  the  house  they  cannot 
see. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Teddy  and  his  moth- 
er watched  the  storm  with  increasing  anx- 
iety. By  six  o'clock  it  was  dark,  and  Mrs. 
Redmond  set  a  light  in  the  window  that 
looked  out  toward  Broken  Bow.     But  she 


might  as  well  have  set  it  in  the  cellar,  as 
fas  as  seeing  any  light  from  outside  went. 

"I  can't  believe  father  would  have  started 
with  a  storm  coming  up,"  she  said,  trying 
to  reassure  herself  and  Teddy,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  blizzards  invariably  burst  from 
a  clear  sky  and  on  the  most  springlike  days. 

"Mr.  Benson  said  yesterday  was  a  weather- 
breeder,"  Teddy  answered,  trying  to  push  a 
refractory  stick  into  the  stove. 

"What's  that?" 

He  dropped  the  stove-lid,  and  stood  listen- 
ing. In  a  minute  the  sound  came  again,  a 
faint  note  like  a  bell  pulled  unevenly. 

"It's  the  telegraph!"  Teddy  exclaimed. 

And  sure  enough  it  was! 

Standing  close  to  the  kitchen  door,  they 
heard  it  plainly — one,  two,  three — one,  two, 
three. 

"Oh,  it's  father!"  Teddy  shouted.  "He 
must  have  got  lost,  and  is  trying  to  let  us 
know." 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  would  have 
run  out  into  the  storm  had  not  his  mother 
held  him  back. 

"You'll  get  lost,  too,  Teddy,"  she  exclaimed 
in  alarm.    '  You  can't  see  where  to  go." 

"If  I  only  had  something  to  hold  fast  to. 
Oh.  I  know!" 

He  ran  back,  and  had  on  coat,  cap  and  mit- 
tens before  Mrs.  Redmond  had  managed  to 
shut  the  door,  which  the  wind  held  open  like 
a  strong  hand. 

Something  hard  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
struck  his  arm.  It  was  the  ball  of  twine  the 
agent  had  given  him. 

He  tied  one  end  of  it  around  his  waist,  and 
gave  his  mother  the  ball,  while  he  explained 
the  solution  of  the  "telegraph"  which  had 
flashed  through  his  active  little  brain. 

"Don't  you  s^e,  mother?  Father's  got  lost 
down  by  the  bam-yard  fence,  and  can't  see 
which  way  to  go.  It's  the  only  place  he 
could  get  hold  of  the  wire.  I'll  follow  it 
dov.  n.  and  I  will  be  sure  to  find  him.  You 
hold  the  ball  and  keep  letting  it  out  real 
slow.  Then  when  we  come  back,  we've  only 
got  to  follow  the  string  home." 

In  spite  of  her  fear  that  something  would 
happen  to  Teddy,  Mrs.  Redmond  saw  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  guide  the  lost  party  to 
shelter. 

Taking  a  lighted  lantern.  Teddy  set  out, 
feeling  his  way  along  the  fence,  every  now 
and  then  giving  little  reassuring  jerks  to  the 
string  which  his  mother  held  through  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

He  could  not  see  beyond  his  outstretched 
hand;  if  he  had  been  able  to,  he  would  have 
seen  the  objects  of  his  search  only  a  short 
distance  away,  close  to  the  very  fence  he 
was  guiding  himself  by. 

Mr.  Redmond,  with  Teddy's  uncle  and  aunt 
and  Fred,  had  started  from  Broken  Bow  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
which  was  an  hour  late.  They  were  within 
two  miles  of  home  when  the  storm  struck 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  familiar  trail. 

After  driving  blindly  for  awhile,  Mr.  Red- 
mond slowed  his  horses  down  to  a  walk  and 
let  the  reins  loose,  hoping  that  they  would 
find  their  way  home  alone.  This  they  did. 
until  blinded  and  confused  by  the  storm, 
they  stopped  and  refused  to  go  any  farther. 

"Guess  I'll  try  leading  them,"  Mr.  Red- 
mond said,  with  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  where 
he  was  going  to  lead  them. 

He  climbed  out  of  the  wagon  and  reached 
the  horses'  heads.  A  step  forward  and  he 
came  up  suddenly  against  a  wire  fence. 

"Cheer  up.  folks!"  he  called  out.  "Here's 
a  fence,  so  we  must  be  near  some  place." 

A  string,  tied  apparently  from  one  post  to 
the  next,  touched  his  hand. 

"Why,  we're  right  close  home,  and  this  is 
Teddy's  telegraph.  Wonder  if  I  could  make 
him  hear?" 

He  pulled  it  vigorously  several  times. 

"I'd  follow  it  to  the  house  if  I  only  knew 
which  way  the  house  was,"  he  meditated; 
"but  just  as  like  as  not  I'll  fetch  up  over  in 
the  south  eighty.  Well,  I'll  have  to  risk  it; 
we  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

Feeling  his  way  back  to  the  wagon,  he  ex- 
plained matters  to  the  half-frozen  occupants 
and  returned  to  the  fence.  Deciding  to  fol- 
low it  to  the  right,  he  had  hardly  taken 
a  step  in  that  direction  when  a  faint  light 
pierced  through  the  blinding  snow  from  the 
left,  and  a  bundled-up,  snowy  little  figure 
caught  hold  of  him. 

"Oh,  father!  where  are  the  folks?  How  did 
I  get  here?  Oh,  I'm  tied  to  a  string!"  Teddy 
burst  out,  incoherently,  while  his  father,  be- 
tween surprise  and  the  cold  which  was  fast 
overcoming  him,  could  scarcely  speak. 

Discovering  that  the  horses  stood  within 
ten  feet  of  the  barn-yard  gate,  they  hastily 
unharnessed  them  and  turned  them  into  the 
yard,  where  they  could  find  shelter  under  the 
wagon-shed.  Then  Teddy— who  was  still  tied 
to  his  faithful  guide — taking  the  lead,  they 
started  for  the  house,  Indian  file,  holding 
fast  to  each  other's  clothes. 

It  was  a  slow  march,  for  they  were  stiff 
and  numb  with  cold,  and  Teddy  was  obliged 
to  roll  up  his  string  guide  into  a  ball  as  he 
went. 

"I  declare  to  goodness,  Miranda!"  was  all 
Mrs.  Redmond  could  say,  as  she  drew  the 
half-frozen  party,  like  a  string  of  fish,  into 
the  warm,  bright  kitchen. 

And  well  she  might  say  so;  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, clad  in  the  station  agent's  felt  boots 


and  Mr.  Redmond's  fur  overcoat,  was  a  sight 
to  see;  while  Fred,  wrapped  in  a  striped 
horse-blanket,  with  the  stripes  running  up 
and  down,  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
roll  of  bright-colored  rag  carpet. 

"I  think  we  all  feel  like  giving  thanks." 
Mr.  Redmond  said  after  supper,  as  he 
reached  the  old  worn  Bible  down  from  the 
clock-shelf. 

"Seems  almost  like  it  was  a  miracle,"  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  was  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  remarked,  meditatively. 

"I  don't  know  about  miracles,"  practical 
Mrs.  Redmond  said,  "but  I'm  wonderful  glad 
I  put  off  the  washing  and  let  Teddy  have 
the  clothes-line  for  his  telegraph  to-day."—. 
Waverley. 


THE  ELEVENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

These  two  centuries  are  both  remarkable 
for  Mohammedan  atrocities,  massacres  and 
diabolism.  During  the  eleventh  century  the 
Turk  was  the  dread,  uot  only  of  all  Europe, 
but  of  the  civilized  world.  Then  it  was  that 
he  commenced  to  tantalize,  torture  and  mur- 
der religious  pilgrims  journeying  to  the 
sacred  shrines  at  Palestine.  This  so  incensed 
Peter  the  Hermit  that  he  aroused  Europe  to 
a  crusade  against  the  Turk  for  the  liberation 
of  the  holy  sepulcher.  The  eleventh  may 
not  have  been  so  practical  as  the  nineteenth, 
but  it  was  a  century  of  chivalry.  Although 
the  Turk  was  theu  the  terror  of  the  civilized 
world,  even  the  childreu  of  Europe  were 
not  afraid  to  fight  them.  During  the  cru- 
sades there  were  700,000  chivalrous,  heroic 
spirits  marshalled  beyond  the  Bosphorus.  not 
one  in  twenty  of  whom  ever  reached  Jerusa- 
lem alive. 

The  chivalric  daring  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury stands  out  in  glaring  contrast  to  the 
jealousy,  envy,  cupidity  and  cowardice  of 
the  nineteenth.  Instead  of  being  the  dread, 
the  Turk  is  now  the  scorn  of  all  nations. 
Since  the  eleventh  century  Don  John,  of 
Austria,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto, 
sunk  two  hundred  of  his  battleships  in  four 
hours,  and  swept  the  proud  pre-eminence  of 
the  Turk  from  the  Mediterranean  for  all 
time.  John  Sobieski,  before  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  scattered  his  land  forces  like  au- 
tumn leaves  before  the  wind.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  have  long  since  driven  the 
Mohammedan  Moors  from  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. France  has  conquered  in  Algeria.  Eng- 
land has  subdued  and  susidized  the  Mogul 
dynasties  of  India,  and  is  rapidly  subordina- 
ting the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Bulgaria  aud 
Greece  have  been  lost,  while  Crete  is  pros- 
ecuting a  propitious  and  promising  revolu- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  wounded,  lacerated 
condition  of  the  Turk  he  still  has  the  satanic 
strategy  to  play  upon  the  pusillanimous 
prejudices  and  predilections  of  Europe  that 
for  two  years  he  has  held  armed  millions  at 
bay.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  century.  Eng- 
land with  her  European  allies  engaged  in  a 
war  which  sacrificed  a  thousand  million  of 
dollars  and  a  half  million  of  the  finest  sol- 
diers that  the  Old  World  ever  marched  to 
battle.  And  all  this  cruel  Crimean  war  was 
fought  over  the  front-door  key  of  the  church 
of  the  nativity  of  Bethlehem. 

Only  four  years  later  we  see  all  Chris- 
tendom armed  to  the  teeth,  standing  still  for 
two  years,  gazing  upon  the  unparalleled 
atrocities  of  a  Saracenic  assassin,  mutilating 
and  debauching  a  race  of  Christian  women 
and  foully  murdering  a  hundred  thousand 
fellow-Christians,  and  not  a  single  gun  fired 
in  all  the  two  years.  More  than  a  year  ago 
fifteen  American  citizens  at  Harpoot  were 
insulted  and  their  homes  were  bombarded 
and  destroyed.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  American  property  has 
been  destroyed,  and  more  than  twelve  months 
have  passed  with  no  sign  or  even  promise  of 
indemnity. 

American  Christians  have  expended  nine 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
There  is  now  two  and  one  half  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  there  exposed  to 
destruction.  The  time  has  passed  for  still- 
born demands  for  indemnity.  We  must  knock 
with  the  iron  hand  of  a  man-of-war.— St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate. 


PATRIOTIC  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

The  patriotism  of  the  American  tiller  of  the 
soil  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
their  recent  inquiries  for  "  Our  Heaven-born 
Banner,"  the  magnificent  picture  issued  in 
special  recognition  of  the  heroes  of  the  late 
war,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  "  Big  Four 
Route  "  to  produce  a  seventh  edition  of  35,000 
copies  to  supply  the  demand.  This  beautiful 
patriotic  picture  illustrates  Drake's  classic  ode 
to  the  American  flag,  and  it  is  well  worthy  a 
place  on  the  wall  of  the  finest  American  home. 
The  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Railway  (Big  Four 
Route),  with  its  more  than  2,300  miles  of  track, 
will  carry  thousands  of  the  Boys  in  Blue  to  the 
G.  A.  R.  Convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next 
August,  and  they  want  every  reader  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  to  have  a  copy  of  this  exquisite 
picture  before  June  1st.  They  will  seDd  it  to 
you  for  only  10  cents  to  cover  the  bare  cost  of 
packing  and  postage,  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Address  E.  O.  McCormick,  Gen.  Pass. 
Traffic  Mgr.  "Big  Four  Route,"  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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USELESS  ARGUMENT. 

Lowell  gave  utterance  to  a  great  number 
of  epigrammatic  phrases.  Possibly  no  one 
of  them  contains  more  real  philosophy  than 
this:  "There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with  the 
inevitable.  The  only  argument  available 
with  an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  your  over- 
coat." What  an  amount  of  useless  expend!- 
rnre  of  breath  and  words  and  worry  might 
be  saved  to  the  majority  of  us  if  we  who  so 
heartily  accept  Lowell  s  theory  would  only 
keep  it  in  mind,  and  reduce  it  to  daily  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  great  trials  and  sorrows  of  life, 
which  sooner  or  later  come  to  all  of  us.  there 
is  a  real  wisdom  in  avoiding  the  argument 
which  we  naturally  begin  with  the  inevitable. 
We  need  not  and  should  not  submit  to  our 
sorrows,  our  trials,  our  disappointments  in  a 
desperate,  fatalistic,  ■  morbid  way,  but  in  a 
submissive,  if  not  a  cheerful,  spirit  accept 
the  inevitable  as  best  we  may.  If  the  east 
wind  blows,  "put  on  your  overcoat"  and 
face  it. 

Many  in  these  days  and  years  find  their 
incomes  much  reduced,  their  salaries  de- 
creased, their  plans  frustrated.  They  spend 
much  time  and  strength,  and  bad  temper 
perhaps,  discussing  over  and  over  again  the 
unfavorable  situation,  when,  since  it  is  in- 
evitable, and  cannot  be  changed,  it  would 
surely  be  wiser  to  cease  arguing  and  expend 
the  time  in  devising  plans  to  overcome,  if 
possible,  these  untoward  circumstances. 

Many  young  people  in  our  families  do  not 
appreciate  the  intense  work  necessary  on  the 
part  of  their  fathers  to  earn  a  generous  liv- 
ing, nor  on  the  part  of  their  mothers  to  man- 
age the  households  and  make  the  best  of 
everything.  Nor  do  they  realize  the  part  of 
both  parents  in  striving  to  give  to  sons  and 
daughters  not  only  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, but  also  many  of  the  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures of  life.  They  frequently  grumble  and 
scold  because  they  cannot  have  what  they 
desire,  and  what  those  richer  than  them- 
selves enjoy.  These  all  should  take  this 
good  doctrine  of  Lowell  to  heart  and  cease 
to  battle  with  the  inevitable,  and  meet  their 
circumstances  bravely  and  cheerfully.  We 
cannot  change  the  east  wind,  so  instead  of 
growling  about  it,  let  us  put  on  our  over- 
coats and  meet  it  as  comfortably  as  possible. 


HOW  MUCH  WATER  SHOULD  WE  DRINK  ? 

According  to  Professor  Allen,  says  "The 
Medical  Times."  we  should  drink  from  one 
third  to  two  fifths  as  many  ounces  as  we 
weigh  in  pounds.  Therefore,  for  a  man 
weighing  168  pounds  there  would  be  re- 
quired fifty-six  to  sixty-four  ounces  daily, 
or  from  one  and  one  half  to  four  pints.  This 
"The  Journal  of  Hygiene"  regards  as  a  very 
indefinite  answer.  The  amount  of  water 
required  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  kind  of 
fooid  eaten.  In  hot  weather  we  require  more 
than  in  cold,  because  of  the  greater  loss 
through  the  skin,  though  this  is  in  part  made 
up  by  the  lesser  amount  passed  away  through 
the  kidneys.  If  a  man  labors  very  hard,  he 
requires  more  than  if  his  labor  is  light.  A 
man  working  in  a  foundry,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  high  and  the  perspiration  pro- 
fuse, not  infrequently  drinks  three  or  four 
gallons  daily.  If  the  food  is  stimulating 
and  salty,  more  water  is  required  than  if  it 
is  bland.  Vegetarians  and  those  who  use 
much  fruit  require  less  water  than  those 
who  eat  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  often  get 
along  on  none  except  what  is  in  their  food. 
In  most  cases  our  instincts  tell  us  how  much 
water  to  drink  far  better  than  any  hard  or 
fixed  rule.  For  ages  they  have  been  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  how  much  to  drink,  and 
transmitting  that  knowledge  to  descendants, 
and  if  we  follow  them  we  shall  not  go  far 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  of  more  use  to  us  to 
kuow  that  pure  water  Is  essential,  and  that 
Impure  water  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  drinks,  than  to  know  how  much  of  it  is 
required  daily.  If  one  lives  in  a  region 
where  the  water  is  bad,  it  should  be  boiled 
and  put  away  in  bottles,  well  corked,  in  an 
ice-chest,  and  in  addition  one  should  eat  all 
the  fruit  one  can,  if  fruit  agrees.  Fruits  con- 
tain not  only  pure  water,  but  salts  which 
are  needed  to  carry  on  healthfully  the  func- 
tions of  life. 


GOLD  AND  ITS  USES. 

If  the  average  reader  or  thinker  will  devote 
n  few  minutes  to  the  subject  of  gold  and  Its 
uses,  and  how  much  of  It  annually  disap- 
pears by  wear,  leaving  no  possible  trace, 
he  will  find  himself  Involved  In  some  ex- 
tremely Interesting  calculations.  If  some 
genius  would  only  Invent  a  power  strong 
enough  to  attract  to  It  the  millions  of  In- 
visible particles  that  have  been  and  are  con- 
stantly being  worn  off  the  various  articles 
composed  of  that  metal,  what  an  Immense 
amount  would  be  recovered! 

Where  do  these  particles  go?  ITere.  there, 
everywhere;  In  your  house,  on  the  Streets, 
In  the  banks,  business  houses,  stores  and 
wherever  man  goes.  As  an  Instance  of  this 
the  following  Is  cited:  There  Is  at  present 
a  veritable  gold-mine  being  worked  In  un 
old  watch-case  factory  in  Brooklyn.  It 
occurred  to  the  new  purchasers  of  this  prop- 
erty that  during  the  long  years  of  manufac- 


turing of  gold  watch-cases  that  took  place  | 
there  a  large  quantity  of  gold  particles  must 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  flooring,  walls,  fur- 
nace chimney,  etc.  So  they  went  carefully  to 
work  and  tore  the  old  building  down,  bit  by 
bit.  and  burnt  and  crushed  the  material, 
afterward  assaying  the  ashes.  So  far  some- 
thing like  $50,000  has  been  recovered.  Say 
an  ounce  of  this  lost  gold  were  recovered.  ! 
If  we  melted  it  down  and  gilded  a  fine  silver 
wire,  it  would  extend  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  miles;  or  if  nineteen  ounces  were 
recovered  (which  in  the  form  of  a  cube 
would  be  about  one  and  one  quarter  inches 
square),  it  would  gild  a  wire  long  enough  to 
compass  the  whole  earth  like  a  hoop. 

If  you  pick  up  a  gold-leaf,  such  as  is  used 
for  gilding  purposes,  it  becomes  a  curiosity 
in  your  eyes  when  you  realize  that  seventy- 
five  square  inches  of  it  weigh  only  one 
grain.  Now,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  line, 
or  inch,  is  easily  visible  through  a  common 
pocket-glass.  Hence,  it  follows  that  when 
gold  is  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  gold-leaf 
1-50,700,000  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye.  But  it  is  claimed 
that  1-1,400,000.000  of  a  grain  of  gold  may 
be  rendered  visible. 

Large  quantities  of  gold  are  used  in  gild- 
ing portions  of  exteriors  of  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the 
church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg,  we 
find  that  it  required  the  use  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pounds  of  gold  to  gild  its 
five  crosses.  They  can  be  seen  glittering  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles. 


BE  TRUE. 

Character  is  always  known.  Thefts  never 
enrich;  alms  never  impoverish;  murder  wil! 
speak  out  of  stone  walls.  The  least  admix- 
ture of  a  lie,  for  example,  the  smallest  mix- 
ture of  vanity,  the  least  attempt  to  make  a 
good  impression,  a  favorable  appearance, 
will  instantly  vitiate  the  effect;  but  speak 
the  truth,  and  all  nature  and  all  spirits  help 
you  with  unexpected  futherance.  Speak  the 
truth,  and  all  things  are  vouchers,  and  the 
very  roots  of  the  grass  underground  there  do 
seem  to  stir  and  move  to  bear  you  witness. 
See  again  the  perfection  of  the  law  as  it 
applies  itself  to  the  affections  and  becomes 
the  law  of  society.  As  we  are,  so  do  we  asso- 
ciate. The  good,  by  affinity,  seek  the  good; 
the  vile,  by  affinity,  the  vile.  Thus,  of  their 
volition,  souls  proceed  into  heaven — into  hell. 
These  facts  have  always  suggested  to  man 
the  sublime  creed  that  the  world  is  not  the 
product  of  manifold  power,  but  of  one  will, 
of  one  mind:  and  that  one  mind  is  every- 
where, in  each  ray  of  the  star,  in  each  wave- 
let of  the  pool,  active;  and  whatever  opposes 
that  will  is  everywhere  balked  and  baffled, 
because  things  are  made  so  and  not  other- 
wise.— Emerson. 


INDIAN  TAN. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fine  quality 
of  some  of  the  leather  prepared  by  the  In- 
dians. The  following  directions  from  a  re- 
liable source  will  be  useful  to  people  who 
have  the  skin  of  a  small  animal  that  they 
wish  to  prepare  without  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pense of  sending  it  away:  "Take  a  skin, 
either  green  or  well  soaked,  and  flesh  it 
with  a  dull  kuife;  spread  the  skin  on  a 
smooth  log  and  grain  it  by  scraping  with  a 
sharp  instrument:  rub  nearly  dry  over  the 
oval  end  of  a  board  held  upright.  Take  the 
brains  of  a  deer  or  a  calf,  dry  by  the  fire 
gently,  put  them  into  a  cloth  and  boil  until 
soft,  cool  off  the  liquid  until  blood-warm, 
with  water  sufficient  to  soak  the  skin  in, 
and  soak  until  quite  soft  and  pliable,  and 
then  wring  out  as  dry  as  possible:  wash  in 
strong  soap-suds,  and  rub  dry.  and  smoke 
well  with  wood  smoke.  Instead  of  brains, 
oil  or  lard  may  be  used,  and  the  skin  soaked 
therein  six  hours." 


NEW  CURE  FOR  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER  DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM,  ETC.— FREE  TO  ALL  READERS. 

All  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
new  botanical  discovery,  Alkavis.  has  proved 
an  assured  cure  for  all  diseases  caused  by 
Urtc  acid  in  the  blood,  or  by  disordered  action 
of  the  Kidneys  or  urinary  organs.    It  is  a 
wonderful  discovery,  with  a  record  of  1200 
hospital  cures  In  30  days.    It  acts  dlrectly 
upon  the  blood  and  kidneys,  and  is  a  true 
specific,  just  as  quinine  is  in  malaria.  Rev. 
W.  B.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  testifies 
in  the  "New  York  Christian  Witness"  that 
Alkavis  completely  cured  him  of  Kidney  and 
bladder   disease   of    many   years'  standing. 
Many  ladies  also  testify  to  Its  curative  pow- 
ers In  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood.  So 
far  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Co.,  of  No.  418 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the  only  Im- 
porters of  this  new  remedy,  and  they  are  so 
anxious  to  prove  Its  value  that  for  the  sake 
of  Introduction  they  will  send  a  free  treat- 
ment of  Alkavis  prepaid  by  moll  to  Every 
Sufferer  from  any  form  of  Kidney  or  Blad- 
der  disorder,  Brlght's  Disease,  Rheumatism. 
Dropsy,  Gravel,  Pain  In  Back.  Female  Com- 
plaints, or  other  afflictions  due  to  Improper 
action  of  the  Kidneys  or  I'rlnary  Organs. 
All  Sufferers  are  advised  to  Bend  their  names 
and  address  to  the  company,  and  Twelve  the 
Alkavis  free.    It  Is  sent  to  you  entirely  free, 
to  prove  Its  wonderful  curative  powers. 


SPEEDING  A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

At  sixty  miles  an  hour  the  resistance  of  a  ! 
traiu  is  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  thirty  j 
miles:  that  is.  the  fuel  must  be  four  times  , 
as  great  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the  other,  i 
But  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  this  fuel  must  be 
exerted  for  a  given  distance  in  half  the  time 
that  it  is  at  thirty  miles,  so  that  the  amount 
of  power  exerted  and  steam  generated  in  a 
giveu  period  of  time  must  be  eight  times  as 
great  at  the  faster  speed.    This  means,  says 
a  contemporary,  that  the  capacity  of  the  . 
boiler,  cylinders  and  the  other  parts  must 
be  greater  with  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  machine.    Obviously,  there- 
fore, if  the  weight  of  a  wheel,  ou  account  | 
of  the  limit  of  weight  that  the  rails  will 
carry,  is  limited,  we  soon  reach  a  point  when 
the  driving-wheels  and  other  parts  cannot  be 
further  enlarged,   and   then   we   reach  the 
maximum  of  speed.     The  nice  adjustment 
necessary  of  the  various  parts  of  these  im- 
mense engines  may  be  indicated  by  some 
figures  as  to  the  work  performed  by  these 
parts  when  the  locomotive  is  working  at  high' 
speed.    Take  a  passenger.-engine  on  any  of 
the  big  railroads.    At  sixty  miles  an  hour  a 
driving-wheel  five  and  one  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter revolves  five  times  every  second:  now. 
the  reciprocating  parts  of  each  cylinder,  in- 
eluding  one  piston-rod.  crosshead  and  con- 
necting-rod, weighing  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  must  move  back  and  forth  a 
distance  equal  to  the  stroke,  usually  two  feet, 
every  time  the  wheel  revolves,  or  in  a  fifth 
of  a  second.    It  starts  from  a  state  of  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 
must  acquire  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a 
second  in  one  twentieth  of  a  second,  and 
must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  in  the  J 
same   period   of   time.     A   piston   eighteen  1 
inches  in  diameter  has  an  area  of  54V>  square  j 
inches.     Steam   of  150  pounds   pressure  a  | 
square  inch  would,  therefore,  exert  a  force 
on  the  piston  equal  to  38.175  pounds.  This 
force  is  applied  alternately  on  each  side  of 
the  piston  ten  times  in  a  second. — Boston 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

A  certain  physician  of  this  city,  who  never 
neglects  an  opportunity  to  study  the  trails 
of  the  people  among  whom  his  business  takes 
him,  has  been  making  some  observations 
recently  that  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  average  modern 
American. 

"I  have  to  travel  on  street-cars  a  good 
deal,"  the  physician  said  in  explaining  his 
course  of  procedure,  "and  I  hear  all  kinds  of 
people  talk.  A  short  time  ago  I  thought  I 
would  keep  a  record  of  the  words  most  fre- 
quently used  within  my  hearing  by  people 
of  all  elasses. 

"I  omit  names,  profanity  and  vulgarity, 
but  otherwise  this  list,  which  represents  one 
week  of  street-car  conversation,  is  absolutely 
correct.  Here.  then,  is  a  summary  of  what 
married  men  talk  about: 

"Dollars  mentioned  within  my  hearing.  407 
times:  business,  295;  money,  206;  dollar,  194; 
stocks.  l(jS;  bends,  152;  job.  81;  son,  63; 
daughter.  11:  wife."  1:  literature,  0:  mnsic,  0; 
art,  0. 

"Married  women:  She,  409;  party.  320; 
dress,  324;  splendid.  316;  dollars,  201:  trim- 
ming. 1ST;  cards,  151;  prize,  151;  society, 
130;  baby,  129;  clothes,  84:  weather.  62;  rich, 
CO;  lovely,  59;  perfectly  awful,  46;  doctor, 
43;  medicine,  34;  music,  6:  literature,  0; 
art,  0. 

"Young  men.  unmarried:  Corker.  502; 
daisy,  467;  girl,  416;  beaut,  391;  fairy.  306; 
winner,  302;  stunner.  284;  hummer.  251; 
dance,  104;  party,  87;  old  man,  S3;  fight,  79; 
money,  72;  dollars,  50;  no  good,  42;  cigarette, 
31;  college,  1;  literature,  0;  music,  0;  art,  0. 

"Young  women,  unmarried:  Lovely,  509; 
just  perfectly  lovely.  491;  horrid,  476;  gor- 
geous. 4G3;  fellow.  409;  engaged,  387;  dress, 
371;  stunning,  352;  love,  295;  party.  291; 
wear.  284;  she.  206;  opera,  108;  ring.  31; 
mama,  28;  papa.  16;  music,  9;  mother,  1; 
picture.  1:  poem.  1;  art,  I. 

"I  intend,"  concluded  the  doctor,  "to  pur- 
sue this  subject  further,  and  may  be  able 
to  give  additional  figures  that  will  be  inter- 
esting."—Cleveland  Leader. 


THE  UNIMPROVABLE  FIDDLE. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  says  a  writer 
in  "Chamber's  Journal."  it  is  a  curious  anil 
bewildering  circumstance  that,  in  a  world 
and  in  an  age  where  progress  Is  one  of  the 
laws  of  existence.'  the  violin  should  be  to-day, 
not  only  as  to  form  and  all  essential  de- 
tails, exactly  what  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  that  it  is  even  now  a  less  per- 
fect instrument  than  it  was  when  the  old 
masters  were  warming  their  glue-pots  and 
mixing  their  vaunted  varnish  and  chipping 
out  their  blocks  of  wood  in  the  little  Italian 
town  of  Cremona,  now  two  centuries  back. 

Mr.  (Jladstone  has  said  somewhere  that  to 
perfect  that  wonder  of  travel,  the  locomo- 
tive, has  not  required  the  expenditure  of 
more  mental  strength  and  application  than 
to  perfect  a  violin.  But  then  you  can  put 
the  locomotive  into  the  march  of  progress; 
the  violin  you  can't.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
alone  among  musical  instruments. 


Flutes  have  been  improved,  new  types  of 
clarinet  have  been  evolved,  the  harpsichord 
and  the  spinet  have  given  place  to  the  piano- 
forte, organs  have  come  to  be  controlled  by 
electricity— everything,  in  short,  in  the  way 
of  musical  instruments  has  tended  toward 
advance  and  improvement,  while  the  con- 
struction of  the  violin  is  numbered— at  any 
rate  by  the  enthusiasts  who  run  the  fiddle 
prices  into  four  figures— among  the  arts 
which  have  been  and  are  not. 

The  experience  of  centuries  and  the  Inge- 
nuity of  many  generations  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics have  been  altogether  unavailing,  and 
violinists  to-day  are  content  to  starve  them- 
selves that  they,  may  give  hundreds,  nay. 
even  thousands,  for*  instruments  which  did 
not  produce  tens  when  they  first  left  the 
workshops  at  Cremona. 


ATTRACTIVE  GIRLS. 

The  girls  who  attract  the  best  men  are  al- 
most always  a  source  of  surprise  to  their 
feminine  friends,  who  are  often  lost  in  won- 
der as  to  why  so  many  more  patent  charms 
should  have  been  passed  over  in  soch  selec- 
tions. It  is  the  little  mouse  of  a  woman, 
the  shrinking,  shy  creature  left  In  the  back- 
ground by  her  bolder  sisters,  we  constantly 
see  brought  to  the  front  by  the  man  who 
has  wou  her  love.  Every  man's  ideal  of  a 
wife  is  a  girl  who  may  be  pretty,  who  might 
be  brilliant,  but  who  must  be  good.  He  also 
recognizes  instinctively  that  her  grace  should 
not  be  too  costly  to  wear  every  day.  That 
she  shall  be  cheerful  of  temper,  inclined  to 
take  short  views  of  human  infirmity,  and 
souud  of  health,  he  is  apt  gravely  to  consider 
within  himself  an  essential.  If  all  those 
who  before  marrying  omitted  to  think  about 
these  things  had  done  so,  it  is  possible  we 
should  hear  less  to-day  of  the  incompatibility 
of  man  and  woman;  and  the  woman's  ques- 
tion would  be  the  man's  question  more  uni- 
versally. 


CHERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 

Cherries  are  generally  divided  into  three 
classes— the  Heart  cherries,  which  have 
rather  a  hard,  firm  flesh;  and  the  Duke  cher- 
ries, which  are  quite  as  fine  in  size,  but 
softer,  and,  to  many  tastes,  much  more  del- 
icate; while  the  Morellos,  or  pie-cherries, 
have  always  a  more  or  less  acid  flavor,  ren- 
dering them  more  valuable  for  canning  pur- 
poses than  for  dessert.  Whenever  cherries 
are  to  be  sent  long  distances,  the  Heart 
cherries,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  cat- 
alogues, Bigarreaus,  are  the  best  on  account 
of  their  firmness.  They  are  also  much  more 
highly  esteemed  than  the  others  for  canning 
purposes.  The  Napoleon  and  Blnck  Tar- 
tarian, two  very  old  kinds,  are  still  classed 
among  the  best.  The  Y'ellow  Spanish  is  also 
popular,  being  appreciated  for  jelly  as  well 
as  for  other  useful  purposes.— Median's 
Monthly. 


HOW  TO  REST. 

To  understand  how  to  rest  is  of  more  Im- 
portance than  to  know  how  to  work.  The 
latter  can  be  learned  easily:  the  former  It 
takes  years  to  learn,  and  some  people  never 
learn  the  art  of  resting.  It  is  simply  a 
change  of  scenes  and  activities.  Loafing 
may  not  be  resting.  Sleeping  is  not  always 
resting.  Sitting  down  for  days  with  noth- 
ing to  do  is  not  restful.  A  change  is  needed 
to  bring  into  play  a  different  set  of  faculties, 
and  to  turn  the  life  into  a  new  channel. 
The  man  who  works  hard  finds  his  best  rest 
in  playing  hard.  The  man  who  is  burdened 
with  care  finds  relief  in  something  that  is 
active,  yet  free  from  responsibility.  Above 
all.  keep  good-natured,  and  don't  abuse  your 
best  friend— the  stomach. 


SOMETHING  FOR  CRITICS. 

Isaiah  says  there  are  certain  people  "that 
make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word."  We 
have  sometimes  almost  been  inclined  to  think 
the  prophet  had  in  mind  people  who  crit- 
icize an  editor.  If  some  error  slips  by,  or 
the  editor  In  his  absence  engages  some  one 
to  make  up  the  paper,  and  some  mistake 
creeps  in,  lo!  a  deluge  of  complaiut,  and 
the  paper  is  sometimes  stopped  for  a  word. 
We  have  known  people  to  take  a  paper  for 
years,  until  on  some  unlucky  day  they  read 
something  not  just  to  their  liking,  and  then 
they  write,  "Stop  my  paper;  I  saw  something 
there  that  I  do  not  just  agree  with."— Chris- 
tian Witness. 


PROFITABLE  APPLES. 

American  apples  have  a  prominent  place  iu 
British  markets.  The  King  of  Tompkins 
County  is  the  greatest  favorite  in  England, 
bringing  a  higher  price  than  any  American 
apple  in  the  British  market.  The  dealers 
do  not  push  them  into  popularity,  for  tin; 
reason,  it  Is  said,  that  they  are  more  liable 
to  rot  on  their  hands  than  the  Baldwin.  The 
Baldwin  is  a  great  favorite  with  them  for 
selling,  us  it  will  keep  longer  in  good  condi- 
tion than  any  other  American  apple  that 
reaches  them.— Meeban's  Monthly. 
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THE  GOLDEN  RULE  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION. 

What  plan  is  to  settle  these  (industrial) 
difficulties?  The  only  correct  and  practical 
theory  is  the  theory  which  is  contained  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Each  class  and  each 
individual  to  consider  not  only  selfish  de- 
sires, but  broaden  out  to  reach  the  rights 
and  needs  of  all  they  come  in  contact  with 
in  any  way.  "Do  to  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  to  you."  "Bear  one  an- 
other's burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ."  The  capitalist  says,  not  how  little 
can  I  pay  and  how  much  service  can  I  get, 
but  how  much  can  I  afford  to  pay.  The  la- 
borer not  to  say  how  little  can  I  do  and  how 
much  can  I  get  for  it,  but  how  much  can  I 
render  to  iny  employer. 

Questions  of  difference  will  often  arise 
between  employers  and  employees.  When 
these  arise,  let  every  effort  be  made  on  the 
part  of  each  to  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing. The  employer  does  not  conde- 
scend a  hair's  breadth  when  he  meets  an 
employee  on  a  common  level  to  consider  to- 
gether matters  of  mutual  interest.  He  is 
buying  labor,  and  he  should  meet  the  laborer 
on  the  same  business  basis  he  would  meet 
a  man  of  whom  he  is  going  to  buy  a  mill  or 
a  railroad.  If  this  was  done,  if  each  party 
would  seek  to  come  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing as  to  their  mutual  interests,  most  of  the 
misunderstandings  could  be  adjusted. 

When  a  mutual  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  after  patient  and  careful  efforts, 
then  let  differences  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. Of  course,  I  would  not  submit  to 
arbitration  any  matter  of  moral  principle, 
nor  any  matter  relating  to  my  privileges  as  a 
citizen.  I  should  consider  if  I  were  a  laborer 
that  I  had  a  right  to  belong  to  any  society, 
church  or  other  organization  I  chose.  If  a 
capitalist  I  would  consider  that  I  had  a  right 
to  employ  whom  I  pleased  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  anybody  else's  rights.  But 
matters  of  difference  which  could  not  be 
adjusted  between  us,  and  which  did  not  in- 
volve moral  priuciples  or  personal  rights  of 
either,  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
This  principle  is  the  gospel  principle  in  all 
differences  from  two  individuals  to  two  na- 
tions. Then,  when  arbitration  cannot  be 
agreed  to  and  either  thinks  that  there  are 
matters  that  cannot  be  settled  thus,  then 
let  there  be  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  laborer,  the  capitalist  and  the  general 
public,  and  let  the  courts  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter. When  peaceful  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  by  these  steps  carefully  taken,  it 
is  time  to  separate.  If  it  is  the  laborers 
who. feel  agrieved,  they  should  stop  work  in 
any  number  that  they  oliose,  provided  they 
were  not  under  contract  to  work  longer. 
But  they  would  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  employer  should  not  employ  whoever 
he  pleased,  and  they  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  others  who  de- 
sired to  work.  Let  all  organizations  of  both 
capital  and  labor  bend  their  great  powers,  not 
to  destruction,  but  to  adjustment.  Organiza- 
tion is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ends  herein 
indicated  over  gospel  lines  of  adjustment. — 
Pulpit  Herald  and  Altruistic  Review. 


AN  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  LOCK. 

Among  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  was 
that  of  a  lock  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
more  than  four  thousand  years  ago,  by 
which  reckoning  it  would  considerably  ante- 
date the  Pharaohs  of  the  Exodus,  of  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  even  of  Joseph,  and 
would  reach  back  well  toward  the  reign  of 
Cheops  and  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyr- 
amid. Relative  to  its  construction,  the 
"European  Trade  Mail"  says  that  the  old 
Egyptian  lock  was  not  made  of  metal,  like 
those  we  use  nowadays,  but  of  wood,  and 
the  key  that  opened  it  was  wooden,  too.  On 
one  side  of  the  door,  to  which  it  was  fas- 
tened, there  was  a  staple,  and  into  this 
staple  fitted  a  wooden  bolt  that  was  fixed 
to  the  door  itself.  When  this  bolt  was 
pushed  into  the  staple  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
three  pins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  staple 
dropped  into  holes  in  the  bolt  and  held  it 
in  its  place,  so  that  it  could  not  be  moved 
back  again  until  the  pins  were  lifted.  The 
key  was  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  three  pegs  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  pins  which  held  the  bolt 
firm.  When  the  key  was  pushed  into  the 
bolt  through  a  hoie  made  to  receive  it,  the 
pegs  came  into  such  a  position  that  they 
were  able  to  lift  the  pins  that  fixed  the 
bolt,  and  when  these  were  lifted  the  bolt 
could  be  lifted  out  of  the  staple. 


The  through-car  line  of  the  C,  H.  &  D. 
Ry.  from  Cincinnati  to  Hannibal  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  a  great  deal  of  patronage. 
This  line  opens  up  an  easy  and  comfortable 
way  of  reaching  the  very  valuable  portion 
of  the  West  that  has  heretofore  been  diffi- 
cult to  reach  without  the  annoyance  of 
change  of  cars.  The  Pullman  and  Wagner 
sleeping  cars  and  parlor  cars  alternate  in  the 
run.  leaving  Cincinnati  every  night,  going 
through  Hannibal  and  the  Mississippi  River 
without  change  of  cars.  At  Hannibal  direct 
Connection  is  made  with  the  M„  K.  .V:  T. 
trains  for  the  Indian  Territory:  also  with 
Wabash  and  C.  E.  i:  Q.  trains  for  Kansas 
City  and  the  West. 


THE  SERVANT  QUESTION. 

If  in  the  elaborate  scheme  of  a  daughter's 
education  a  little  time  were  given  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  household  affairs,  it  would 
be  found  of  inestimable  service  all  through 
her  life.  Possibly  the  fault  of  which  we 
complain  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the  ser- 
vant as  it  does  with  the  mistress.  How  can 
we  expect  our  maids  to  know  more  than  we 
know  ourselves?  They  are  very  much  like 
children,  and  they  soon  discover  our  ig- 
norance, and  impose  upon  us.  Try  to  teach 
a  child  anything  and  see  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  unless  you  yourself  know  thor- 
oughly the  subject  you  are  trying  to  impart. 

Another  great  trouble  with  the  average 
young  housekeeper  is  lack  of  system.  Her 
education  is  doubtless  at  fault  in  this,  and 
she  has  never  learned  business  principles. 
But  one's  house  must  be  run  with  method  if 
one  wishes  to  run  it  satisfactorily.  Inex- 
perienced women  make  demands  which  are 
often  quite  impossible  to  be  complied  with, 
not  realizing  what  work  their  domestics  are 
doing  at  the  moment,  which  must  be  neg- 
lected if  their  request  is  regarded.  Given 
a  home,  and  a  husband  who  provides  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  the  home,  it  obviously 
becomes  the  wife's  just  thought  to  see  that 
she  does  not  neglect  this  duty,  and  that  the 
work  is  carefully  and  properly  done.  This, 
of  course,  involves  many  petty  worries  and 
vexations  and  countless  irritations  and  an- 
noyances, but  undoubtedly  the  husband  has 
quite  as  many  cares  in  his  every-day  busi- 
ness. A  servant's  duties  should  be  carefully 
explained  to  her,  and  each  hour  should  find 
its  appointed  task.  If  this  is  neglected  the 
mistress  should  not  overlook  the  fault.  A 
business  man  tells  his  clerk  what  he  expects 
him  to  do,  and  if  the  clerk  does  not  obey 
orders  he  is  promptly  discharged,  unless  some 
excellent  and  sufficient  excuse  is  given.  We 
women  are  much  too  apt  to  overlook  little 
faults  in  our  servants  rather  than  scold  them. 
We  do  the  neglected  work  ourselves,  which 
teaches  no  lesson,  and  is  an  exceedingly  bad 
method.  Obedience  should  be  exacted,  and 
respect  follows  closely  after. — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 

DANGER  FROM  STEEL  BUILDINGS. 

The  true  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  re- 
gard to  the  modern  office  buildings  of  mixed 
steel  and  masonry  construction  is  from  rust. 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  the  metal  in 
such  structures  is  going  to  behave,  for  the 
reason  that  such  combinations  have  never  be- 
fore been  exposed  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  action  of  the  elements.  We  know  that 
iron  buried  in  the  heart  of  thick  stone  walls, 
laid  in  lime  mortar,  has  remained  unchanged 
for  seven  or  eight  centuries,  presumably 
through  the  alkalinity  of  the  lime,  which  has 
been  known  for  ages  as  a  powerful  preven- 
tive of  rust.  Our  high  buildings  are,  how- 
ever, built  with  cement  instead  of  lime,  and 
not  much  is  known  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  cement  on  iron.  Chemically,  cement  is 
much  less  alkaline  than  lime,  and  as  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  what  alkalinity  it  pos- 
sessess  can  hardly  have  much  chemical  effect 
on  the  metal.  Its  insolubility,  however, 
makes  walls  built  with  it  more  impervious 
to  water  than  those  built  with  lime,  and  if 
the  steel  structure  is  well  grouted  with  ce- 
ment, as  is  customary,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  metal,  guarded  from  mois- 
ture by  its  impervious  sheath,  which,  if  it 
does  not  contribute  alkali,  at  least  contains 
no  acid,  may  last  uninjured  for  a  very  long 
period.  Such  experience  as  is  available  con- 
firms this  view,  and  although  architects  will 
watch  with  great  anxiety  for  any  signs  of 
deterioration  of  metallic  structures  used  in 
the  new  manner,  as  an  indication  which  may 
assist  in  devising  precautions  against  such 
action  in  future,  they  have  certainly  neither 
forgotten  nor  neglected  anything  that  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge  affords  in 
the  way  of  information  on  the  subject. — 
American  Architect. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  STREET-CAR  HORSE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  electric  rail- 
ways have  displaced  in  the  United  States  no 
less  than  275,000  horses,  and  the  movement 
has  not  yet  stopped.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
Topeka  paper  that  that  many  horses  would 
require  about  125,000  bushels  of  corn  or  oats 
a  day.  A  decrease  of  125,000  bushels  a  day 
in  corn  and  oats  consumption  is  enough  to 
appreciably  affect  prices  of  those  grains.  It 
amounts  to  45,000,000  bushels  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  loss  of  this  commercial  demand 
for  these  coarse  grains  in  the  cities  means 
an  enormous  loss  of  tonnage  for  the  rail- 
roads—about 62,500  car-loads. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  INVESTMENTS. 

Big  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  small 
investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  and  the 
way  many  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
would  make  interesting  reading.  We  can  not 
here  go  into  details,  but  if  you  will  write  us 
we  will  snsreest  a  plan  that  will  materially 
improve  your  pecuniary  condition.  We  have 
something  special  to  offer,  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothinsr  to  send  us  your  name  and  get  on  our 
list  for  Cripple  Creek  literature.  Our  facilities 
in  the  stock  business  are  unexcelled.  Address 
The  Mechem  Investment  Company,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 


A  PAINTED  FLOOR 

is  economical.  It  is  easier  to  take  care  of 
than  a  dusty,  heavy  carpet.  It  is  more 
healthful  because  it  is  cleaner.  A  nicely 
painted  floor  with  a  neat  rug,  gives  any 
room  a  clean,  tidy  look. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  is  mad?  to  wal1- 
SPECIAL  FLOOR  PAINT 

It  is  made  for  floors,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  the  best  floor  paint  that  can  be  made. 

Our  booklet  "Paint  Points"  tells 
many  things  you  would  like  to  know  about  paint  and  its  uses. 
It  tells  about  the  best  paints  to  use  for  shelves,  cupboards,  baseboards, 
bath  tubs,  buggies,  boats,  wagons,  farm  tools,  houses,  barns,  fences, 
etc.,  and  why  they  are  best.  Send  for  it  to-day,  it  is  free. 
Our  paints  are  sold  by  over  ten  thousand  dealers. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.      Chicago      New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,   16  MICHIGAN  ST  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30percent.  saved. 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200 
page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 
every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 
Writeto-day.   Catalogue  Free.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  227  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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ARE  YOU 

Economical?  Then  Buy  a 


ALL  STEEL 

Farm  Truck. 


MONEY 
SAVER. 


Capacity 
Two 
Tons 


SEE  THAT 
HOUND. 

BETTEND0RF  AXLE  CO.,   40s  to^ai 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,      w.  Front  St 


METAL  WHEELS. 
30  &  38  inches  dia. 

4-inch  Tire. 
Renewable  Boxes. 
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SAVE  MONEY! 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS 

4 'Economy  is  the  JRoail  to  JVe€tltfi." 

Then— "Why  not  economize?  Pave  your  "way 
by  cash  dealings,  and  save  from  $10  to  S12  per 
ton  on  your  fertilizers. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,      -     -     -    $22  per  ion 
Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16   "  " 
"       Potato  Fertilizer,    -     -      25   "  " 
Bone  and  Meat,     -     -     18   "  " 

For  samples  and  book  write 
The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  P.O.Boi  1017,  Pi 

Mention  this  paper. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  of 

Hot  Air  Pumping  Engines, 

The  Rider  Engine  Co.  and  DeLamater 
Iron  Works  have  consolidated.  En- 
larged facilities,  cheapening  or  cost 
and  the  production  of  an  improved  and 
better  engine  for  pumping  water  en- 
able the  new  firm  to  make  immense 
reductions  In  prices.  Send  for  new 
catalogues  now  ready.  Address, 
Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co., 
22  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Meadquai'ters  for 
DUMPING 

Horse  Carts. 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
ourworks— Tatamy,  Pa.— 
to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  19  Bridge  St.,  New  York. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Write  to  the 
largest  wall  paper  house 
in  U.  S.  for  samples  —  Free. 
A  million  rolls  —  variety  unlimited. 
2J£  cts.  to  a  roll,  nrii  rpo 

30%  lower  than  others.  UCALLno 
Write  for  large  books  by  expre^s^vMi  Q|§QQ[J^T§ 

98S.98-4  Market  Street, 
418Arch  St., PHILADELPHIA. 


YO|Jcanmtlteblg  money  M  0\A/ 
1  by  selling  our  wheels  ■  ■  w 

$5  to  $25Largeststock  in  America.  All  makes 
and  models.    Write  for  catalogues. 
D.  A.  BROWN-LEWIS  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


KAYSER  &  ALLWIAN, 


CTAIinADII  wheels  from  $15.00  up- 

O  I  HnUAnU  Shopworn  wheels  cheap. 
Vim  Cycle  Oo-, 

331-337  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, 
Catalogue  free.        Good  agents  wanted. 


R I  f*  Y  f*l  CQ  Tne  De9t  and  cheapest  way  to  get  a  high 
DIU  I  ULbwgraae  wheel  is  to  orpamzea  club.  For 
particulars  write  T.  It.  TERRY,  Manufacturer,  Toledo,  O. 


IN  ALL  EASTERN  STATE9  to  Distribute  Circulars. 
Send  stamp.    VST.  MFG  4  FCB  CO..COHOES,  ?i  Y. 
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Unruly  Stock  af  a  Premium 


We  want  animals  to  show  off  our  fence,  persistent 
fighters  for  "liberty,"  whose  war  cry  shall  be  "up  and 
at  em"  again.  We  bought  a  Jersey  bull,  "highly 
recommended"  for  the  position,  but  two  rounds  satis- 
fied him,  and  neither  dogs  or  red  rags  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  Page  Fence  another  trial. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


■   )'  1 

r— 

Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Kabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree.Flowerand Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  I1L 

FARM  BELLS  AT  SI H  TO  $2^2 

RETAILERS  ASK  $2.00  TO  $5.00. 

j  Our  15  inch,  40  pound  Bell  complete 
with  hanjrings,  $1.0O;  17  in.,  50  lb. 
Bell,  $1.25;  19  in.,  75  lb  Bell,  $1.95; 
21  in.,  1001b.  Bell,  $2.50.  Our  Bells 
are  made  of  best  crystal  metal.  The 
BEST  BELL  MADE.  Sent  to 
™  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Vv  e  are  headquarters  for  everything  in  Farm,  School- 
house,  Factory  and  Church  Bells,  also  everything  in  Agri- 
cultural I  nip]. menu.  Tools  and  Hardware.  CATALOGrfJE 
FREE.   SEND  FOR  IT.  Address, 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  line.)  CHICAGO,  TT.T.. 


•  emington 


Typewriter 
No. 
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Men  Wanted 


<EQ  DAinPER  100  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  SAMPLES 
$0  rAlU  .*'••.:..'..      Send  :      .   .  '■ 


Paragon  Typewriter  Ribbons,  guaran- 
teed satisfactory.   Carbon,  Fine  Linen  Papers, 
and  all  other  supplies  of  the  finest  quality. 
WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 

YOU  CAN  SKI.I.  OITR 

Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Surries, 

After  a  year's  use  at  , 
more  than  cost,  for  pain.tr 
w  ill  look  new.  AUstylesV 
H  arness,  VV  holesale  price 
to  all.  Write  fur  catalogue 
S.  B,  GILCHRIST  &  CO..  19  Station  F,  Cincinnati, 0. 

WHO'S  SHELLABERGER? 

He's  the  Wi re  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sella 
the  Lest  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  allpur- 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  82  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1897. 


©ur  jHousebolfc. 


CONSOLATION. 

0  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 
Worry  so! 

What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't  have. 

i'ou  know! 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again, 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known. 
When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All  alone. 
Were  not  shrine  and  shadow  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  his  own. 

For,  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  said: 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had. 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
Aud  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  thro'  all  the  corning  years 

Just  be  glad. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

THE  Garden. — No  other  part  of  a 
farm  is  so  important  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  family  as  the 
garden.  You  can  hardly  .have  too 
large  a  garden.  Fence  in  at  least  two 
acres,  and  have  it  oblong  in  shape  instead 
of  square,  then  plant  everything  nearly  in 
long  rows,  so  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse.    If  you  have  not  already  done  so. 


plant  at  once  a  generous  supply  of  cur- 
rant, raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes: 
also  a  strawberry  and  an  asparagus  bed, 
planting  all  in  long  rows.  Set  grape-vines 
around  next  the  fence,  but  do  not  plant 
fruit-trees  in  the  garden.  Early  peas 
should  have  been  planted  some  weeks  ago, 
but  plant  again  now,  and  be  sure  and  plant 
enough  at  a  time.  Some  one  says,.  "Plant 
twice  as  many  peas  as  you  think  are 
enough,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  supply." 
Twelve  or  fifteen  hills  of  string-beans  are 


in  the  shade.  If  soaked  over  night  before 
they  are  cooked,  they  taste  like  fresh  green 
beans.  If  you  have  never  tried  egg-plant 
and  okra.  try  some  this  year.  Plant  the 
okra  where  it  is  to  grow.  A  dozen  hills 
are  enough,  and  set  out  the  egg-plants 
when  you  do  tomato-plants. 

Guarding  Against  Bad  Habits.— To 
bring  up  children  properly,  so  that  they 
will  be  high-minded  Christian  men  and 
women,  is  no  light  task.  It  requires 
much  sacrifice  of  ease  and  so-called  pleas- 
ure. While  life  on  the  farm  is  in  many 
respects  the  very  best  for  the  children, 
yet  here  a  danger  often  menaces  them 
from  the  associations  of  hired  help,  both 
in  door  and  out.  Farmers,  often  hire  for 
the  season  a  young  man  who  is  almost 
an  entire  stranger  to  them,  and  of  whose 
moral  character  they  know  nothing.  He 
becomes  a  member  of  the  family,  too 
often  sharing  a  room  with  the  boys  of  the 
family.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  morals  no  harm  is  done:  but 
if  otherwise,  who  can  estimate  the  injury? 

Mothers,  fathers,  watch  this  matter 
carefully,  and  unless  you  are  absolutely 
certain  of  the  purity  of  their  moral  char- 
acter, never  let  your  children  be  alone 
with  hired  help.  Many  young  boys  owe 
their  ruin  to  their  association  with  im- 
moral hired  men.  Too  late  many  parents 
have  found  that  their  children  were  being 
blackened  with  a  stain  upon  their  souls 
no  fuller's  earth  can  whiten:  that  they  are 
hearing  language  and  learning  things 
which  tend  to  ruin  both  body  and  soul. 
Mothers,  to  you  belongs,  for  the  most 
part,  the  duty  of  teaching  the  little  ones 
that  their  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God. 
and  must  be  kept  "beautiful,  entire  and 
clean."  It  is  criminal  carelessness  to  let 
the  little  child  grow  up  ignorant  of  the 
laws  which  govern  life,  laws  holy  because 
God's  laws.  Ignorance  does  not  mean 
purity.  Right  knowledge,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  mother,  purifies  and  sets  up 
a  defense  against  possible  evil  influences. 
Keep  the  little  ones  so  near  your  heart 
that  they  will  be  as  an  open  page  to  you, 
then  you  will  detect  the  first  approach  of 
evil,  and  can  thwart  its  influence. 

Maida  McL. 

A  FELON. 

A  felon  may  be  arrested  in  its  incipient 
stage,  but  it  seldom  is.  Symptoms  are  not 
generally  understood,  and  remedies  like- 
wise unknown,  and  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer must  usually  suffer  to  the  bitter  end 
of  its  slow,  torturous  course.  Once  encoun- 
tered, all  after-thoughts  of  a  felon  are 
entertained  with  dread  and  fear,  and  the 
approach  of  a  second  visitation  sharpens 
every  wit  to  a  seeking  out  of  remedies 
of  extermination  for  application  at  the 
outset. 

"If  you  think  you  have  a  felon,  wait  not 
a  moment  before  going  to  a  doctor,"  we 


that  it  is  a  felon,  there  is  then  no  other 
alternative  than  to  submit  to  having  it  I 
lanced,  and  possibly  several  times. 

Symptoms. — From  a  noted  physician  I 
gathered  the  information  I  pass  on,  and  ! 
from  bitter  experience  I  have  proven 
that  the  symptoms  given  are  a  sure  har- 
binger of  what  is  coming.  They  may  be 
relied  upon.    First,  an  unaccountable  and 


either  side  of  the  steins.  The  braid  is 
procurable  in  three  colors — old  blue,  red 
and  white — and  is  twelve  cents  a  bunch. 
It  takes  three  bunches  for  the  pattern  we 
illustrate. 

Work-bag  Apron.— Material:  One  yard 
of  homespun  linen  and  three  yards  of  rib-, 
bon.  Embroider  the  linen  in  violets  or 
forget-me-nots,  and  have  the  ribbon  match 


I"' 


sudden  soreness  at  end  of  finger,  or  near 
some  joint  of  the  finger.  The  soreness 
seems  deep,  and  the  finger  begins  soon  to 
feel  hard  and  hot,  and  to  look  glassy  and 
inflamed.  It  begins  to  swell,  growing 
hourly  hotter,  harder,  more  inflamed  and 
painful.  It  begins  early  to  throb,  and  is 
soon  throbbing  violently.  Taking  the  af- 
fected finger  in  the  palm  of  the  other 
hand  you  will  feel  the  regular,  heavy  pul- 
sations that  tell  always  of  what  is  to 
come,  unless  the  embryo  felon  can  be  ar- 
rested by  prompt  application  of  strong 
measures. 

So  situated  that  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  it,  twenty-four  hours 
should  be  usually  sufficient  to  kill  the  life 
of  the  felon,  though  one  must  be  pre- 
pared to  endure  much  pain  during  the 
interval. 

Yet,  as  compared  with  all  that  will  be 
borne  for  days  and  weeks,  should  the 
felon  run  its  natural  course,  the  pain  of 
the  twenty-four,  or  at  farthest  thirty-six. 
hours  will  not  be  felt  as  worth  the  while 
to  dwell  upon.  For  amputations  have  fre- 
quently been  resorted  to.  and  if  not  ampu- 
tations, loss  of  parts  of  1he  finger  affected 
have  been  of  not  unusual  occurrence. 

To  Destroy. — Bind  the  finger  loosely  in  ' 
a  quantity  of  salt  l  rock-salt  is  said  to  be 
best,  though  common  barrel-salt  answers  • 
the  purpose  well  I  well  saturated  with  tur- 
pentine. Keep  constantly  wet  with  the 
turpentine,  and  persistently  apply  the  rem- 
edy. Belief  must  not  be  looked  for  at 
once,  nor  in  a  few  hours.  Much  pain 
will  attend  the  hours  of  waiting  for  the 
felon  to  be  brought  to  a  head  or  destroyed, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  bear  it. 
The  trouble  is  developed  beneath  the  skin 
lhat  surrounds  the  bone  very  tightly,  and 
that  to  physicians  is  known  as  the  "perios- 
teum," and  bone  injury  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Time  it  must  take 
to  reach  tlx-  scat  of  so  deep-laid  a  disease. 
Hut  the  remedy  is  a  sure  one  if  persisted 
in.  and  will  save  many  days,  and  possibly 
weeks,  of  excruciating  pain.  (Inly  one 
who  has  thus  suffered  can  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  felon,  and  one  who 
has  thus  suffered  will  be  upon  the  alert 
to  baffle  its  work  upon  the  very  first  symp- 
toms of  a  second  visitation. 

Ella  HoreHTos. 


your  design.  Measure  into  three  parts; 
sew  the  bottom  third  up  at  the  sides  with 
the  next  one,  put  a  tuck  all  around  this 
to  run  in  the  ribbon  to  draw  it  up  in  a 
bag.  when  the  next  third  is  tucked  in.  At 
the  top  pat  a  bem  and  a  ribbon  to  draw 
it  up  into  an  apron  when  in  use. 

Rolling-pin  Bag.— This  is  made  of 
heavy  linen  the  size  of  the  pin,  a  ribbon 
to  draw  it  up,  and  on  the  sides  work  in 
outline  "Keep  Me  Clean."  Once  used, 
you  would  not  give  it  up. 

Magazine-coyer. — This  is  very  useful 
to  keep  one's  bocks  nice,  especially  if  in- 
tended to  save  for  binding.  Any  kind  of 
heavy  cream  drilling  or  linen  can  be  used, 
and  the  design  worked  in  silks. 

Bags  for  Collar  and  Cuef  Buttons. 
— These  three  little  bags  are  intended  to 
hang  upon  one's  dresser  to  contain  the 
necessary  buttons  one  must  use.  The  tops 
are  of  linen  cambric  hemstitched  and 
trimmed  with  lace  and  finished  with  silk 
to  match  the  rest  of  the  toilet  things. 

Crocheted  Tidy.— Materials  for  this 
are  a  ball  of  shaded  green  cotton  and  one 
yard  of  dark  green  satin  ribbon.  For  the 
wheels  make  a  chain  of  ten,  aud  fasten 
into  a  ring:  crochet  into  each  stitch  around 
this  a  short  crochet-stitch:  make  two  rows 
this  way.  Then  make  a  chain  of  twenty- 
two  stitches,  crochet  in  short  crochet,  back 


enough  to  plant  at  a  time,  but  keep  plant-  '  read.    But  I  would  warn  you  in  just  the  I 
ing  them  every  two  weeks  all  summer.    Of   opposite  direction.  Home  remedies  that  are 
course,  you  will  raise  a  good  supply  uf    simple  are  also  effective  if  promptly  an-  ' 
tomatoes,    squashes,   cucumber    cabbage.  I  plied.    A  doctor  bill  may  be  saved,  and 
onions  and  Lima  beans.    Of  the  latter  j  you  may  also  escape  the  thrust  of  the 
plant  all  you  can  supply  with  poles.    They  1  surgeon's   lanee.     But  prompt  measures 
are  excellent  in  the  winter  if  picked  when  ,  only  will  avail.    If  the  felon  has  become  1 
I&X$e  enough  for  use,  shelled,  aud  dried  j  far  advanced  before  it  becomes  a  certaiuty  | 


A  FEW  DAINTIES. 

Table-cover.— Have  yon  piece  of 
linen  the  desired  size  for  your  table? 
Hemstitch  or  scallop  and  buttonhole-stitch, 
the  edge.  T'se  any  broad  pattern  as  a 
design.  Outline  it  first  in  coronation 
braid,  and  then  with  two  threads  of  filo 
in  your  needle  put  a  herring-bone  stitch  | 
through  the  middle  of  each  flower  and  on 


and  forth  upon  this  chain,  two  rows  of 
single  crochet:  in  the  third  row  make  four 
stitches,  then  chain  four  along  the  edge 
tn  make  the  picot.  After  the  first  one 
join  the  end  of  each  part  into  the  third 
picot  of  the  one  before;  join  the  first  one 
to  the  last  one  to  complete  the  wheel. 
Four  are  used  in  each  corner. 

Belle  King. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  physician  told  me  I 
would  soon  die  of  Consumption.  I  was 
troubled  with  constant  coughing.  I  com 
menced  to  use  Jnyne's  Expectorant,  and  have 
used  it  freely  over  since.  It  lias  never  failed 
to  tiring  relief.— (Kev. I  I.  N.  WILLIAMS.  Ta- 
icntnm.  Allegheny  County,  Pa..  .Tun.  lti,  1802. 

Fur  the  Liver,  use  Jayne's  I'ainliss  Sauative  Pills. 
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|h  Rose-leaf  !  flushing  when ihe-Soulh 
tDoth  woo  thee  with  a  warm  caress, 
Thy  dainty  hues  enchant  rnelass 
Than  Hebes  rosebud  cheek  and  mouth; 


For  nothing  ever  can  repair 
Thy  tender  blushes  when  they  fade; 
But  Hebe,  happy  little  maid  i 
Hath  Ivory  -5oap  to  keep  her  fair. 
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WHY  IS  IT? 

Oh,  can  you  answer,  stranger, 

And  tell  the  reason  why 
The  worthless  pass  through  danger 

When  the  useful  often  die? 
Why  yonder  drunkard  reeling 

Along  the  crowded  street, 
Devoid  of  hope  or  feeling, 

Death's  reaper  cannot  meet? 

Why  is  it,  stranger,  tell  me. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark, 
When  he  could  just  as  well  be 

Extinguishing  the  spark 
That  burns  within  some  creatures 

Whose  lives  with  evils  teem, 
Engraved  upon  whose  features 

The  brand  of  Cain  is  seen? 

Why  does  death  seek  the  bowers 

Where  choicest  blossoms  grow, 
And  pluck  from  thence  the  flowers 

That  do  most  beauty  show? 
Is  It  that  his  dread  portals 

More  cheerful  may  appear? 
That  we  poor,  trembling  mortals 

In  passing  may  not  fear? 

Why  are  young  men  taken, 

The  aged  left  behind? 
Some  weary  and  forsaken. 

Some  wretched,  halt  and  blind! 
Why  should  our  young  men  perish 

Ere  they  have  reached  their  prime? 
Why  those  whom  most  we  cherish, 

To  whom  we  most  incline? 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow, 

Our  eyes  o'erflow  with  tears. 
As  we  think  that  each  to-morrow 

Will  blend  iuto  the  years. 
And  yet  the  well-loved  faces 

That  did  our  presence  cheer, 
Within  their  wonted  places 

Will  never  reappear! 

Ah!  often  have  I  pondered, 

And  asked  the  questions  o'er, 
Until  in  thought  I've  wandered 

To  the  Galilean  shore. 
And  then  the  lesson  taught  us, 

"Submission  to  God's  will," 
Comes  wafted  o'er  the  waters, 

And  I  listen,  and  am  still. 

— W.  W.  McWhan. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT. 

THE  Rose  had  provided  herself  with 
gowns  for  the  coming  season,  and 
how  pretty  these  gowns  were,  of 
the  finest  fabrics  in  green  and 
pink  and  crimson,  all  delicately  perfumed! 
Wrapped  in  with  these  fabrics  were  also 
the  fine  gold  ornaments  this  Rose  was  to 
wear  another  summer — when  she  came 
out. 

Her  finery  was  wrapped  in  dainty  tis- 
sues and  packed  away  in  cunning  little 
lmds  just  as  a  lady  would  pack  away  her 
clothes  in  her  trunks:  and  these  buds 
were  locked  and  sealed  and  set  about  with 
thorns  for  safekeeping  until  another  year. 
When  this  work  was  all  done,  the  Rose 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  so  sound  was  her 
slumber  that  through  the  wildest  winter's 
storms  she  never  once  awakened. 

But  one  morning  the  south  wind  came 
bending  over  her,  and  shook  her  ever  so 
gently,  saying: 

"Wake  up!  Wake  up,  you  sleepy  little 
Rose!    April  is  here!*' 

The  Rose  sighed,  but  would  not  be 
wakened  so  early. 

Then  a  troubadour  robin  called  out  so 
loud  and  clear: 

"Wake  up!  Wake  up,  sleepy  Rose! 
Sweet  April  is  here!" 

Rut  the  Rose  would  not  listen. 


Then  Mistress  Honey  Bee  hurried  scold- 
ing by: 

"What  is  to  become  of  my  pot  of 
honey,"  shrilled  the  bee.  "if  you  sleep  so 
late  as  this,  you  lazy  Rose?" 

But  the  Rose  only  dreamed  a  laughing 
little  dream,  aud  never  answered  a  word. 


Now  came  a  company  of  brothers,  the 
Raindrops,  whose  business  it  is  to  knock 
up  sleepy-headed  people,  and  they  knocked 
and  knocked  and  knocked,  calling  out, 
loudly: 

"Wake!  Wake  up,  sleepy  Rose!  The 
wild  flowers  are  all  a-daueing  in  the 
meadow,  and  the  violet  has  her  bonnet 
on.    April  is  here!" 

Now,  each  brother  carried  in  his  hand 
a  crystal  cup  of  warm.  sweet  nectar,  and 
with  the  words  "April  is  here!"  they 
dashed  these  cups  of  nectar  full  upon  the 
Rose,  and  then  ran  away. 

"Oh,  dear!"  murmured  the  Rose,  "must 
I  wake  up?"  and  she  stirred  and  stretched 
her  limbs,  lazily;  but  would  have  fallen 
to  sleep  again  directly  if  at  that  moment 
a  bevy  of  sunbeams  had  not  seized  hold 
of  her,  crying: 

"Rose!  Dear  little  Rose!  Wake  up! 
To-day  is  April,  and  to-morrow  is  May, 
and  the  next  day  is  June,  and  we  have 
come  to  help  you  to  dress!" 

With  this  the  sunbeams  began  drying 
the  Raindrops  from  her  face,  aud  pulling 
open  her  buds,  and  drawing  out  some  of 
the  Rose's  pretty  silken  gowns,  and  shak- 
ing the  folds  out  of  them,  for  you  may 
be  sure  they  were  wrinkled  enough  after 
being  packed  away  all  this  time. 

And  what  happened  next?  Why,  you 
must  go  into  the  garden  and  see  for  your- 
self; or  if  you  can  catch  May  or  June 
when  they  are  at  their  work,  question 
them.     Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 
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but  some  one  who  has  individuality,  al- 
though those  peculiar  traits  may  be  faults. 

Perhaps  the  most  fashionable  little  wa- 
ter-colors are  miniatures;  faces  of  coquet- 
tish girls  or  pretty  children.    Some  of  my 


SMALL  PICTURES. 

The  dictates  of  fashion  will  not  allow 
apathy  concerning  any  of  our  belongings. 
I  am  not  one  to  find  fault  with  this  state 
of  affairs.  To  settle  one's  self  in  auy  con- 
dition of  dress  or  furniture  is  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  lazy  road  of  old-fogeyism. 
We  sometimes  think  it  absurd  to  have 
"new  styles"  in  certain  standard  articles 
which  might  aim  only  at  intrinsic  worth 
and  good  taste;  but,  on  second  thought.  ! 
we  decide  that  fashion's  changes  lead  to 
that  freshness  in  furnishing  and  toilet 
which  is  always  interesting  and  generally 
agreeable.    To  keep  up,  in  a  respectable 


artistic  friends  have  an  unusually  tasteful 
way  of  framing  these  pictures,  and  it  is 
so  inexpensive  as  to  make  that  fact  a 
merit.  The  frame  consists  of  a  brass 
chain,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  hard- 
ware-store for  five  cents  a  yard.  Brass 
rings  about  an  inch  in  diameter  are  put 
at  intervals  in  the  chain,  and  these  rings, 
by  being  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
keep  the  matt,  glass  and  backing  neatly 
together.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  con- 
siderable size  framed  in  this  simple  way. 
We  give  you  two  illustrations — the  uni- 
versity girl  with  her  cap  and  gown,  and 
the  other  in  circular  frame.         K.  K. 


degree,  with  these  new  ideas  keeps  us  in 
a  lively  state  of  mind,  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  our  fingers  to  be  nimble.  For 
instance,  but  a  few  years  ago  artistic- 
ladies  labored  to  possess  large  paintings 
framed  in  heavy  gilt  moldings.  It  is  true 
that  a  really  valuable  painting  cannot  be 
affected  by  so  fickle  a  thing  as  fashion, 
but  the  general  expression  of  a  room  is 
decidedly  influenced  by  changing  styles, 
and,  we  think,  rightfully.  Gloomy,  old- 
fashioned  rooms  may  be  allowed  in  some 
parts  of  a  house,  but  the  apartments  most- 
ly occupied  are  more  apt  to  cheer  "the 
spirits  if  they  bear  evidence  of  recent 
arrangement.  Bright,  cheerful  wall-paper 
is  decidedly  the  fashion  now.  and  the 
pictures  to  embellish  it  are  small,  brilliant 
water-color  paintings.  Small  pictures  look 
best  grouped  with  some  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  their  subjects  or  the  har- 
mony of  their  tints.  If  a  lady  has  skill  in 
drawing,  a  little  practice  in  coloring  will 
enable  her  to  produce  pleasing  effects.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  beautiful  object  may 
be  composed  of  a  dash  of  pale  blue  sky,  a 
few  green  waves,  a  gray  boat:  this  framed 
in  a  wide  white  matt  and  narrow  gilt 
frame  charms  all  beholders. 

Very  pretty  sketches  of  flowers  or  still 
life  can  be  quickly  aud  delicately  worked 
up:  and  if  the  little  picture  is  entirely 
original,  even  if  somewhat  defective,  it 
has  a  peculiar  value.  You  know  how  it  is 
with  your  friends;  you  do  not  like  a  per- 
son who  is  precisely  like  other  persons, 


SHOWERS. 

One  of  the  new  and  pretty  entertain- 
ments for  a  betrothed  pair  is  a  "Linen 
Shower." 

In  the  corner  of  the  invitation-card 
(given  out  by  some  friend  of  the  engaged 
couple)  are  written  the  words.  "Linen 
Shower."  and  all  the  congratulation  gifts 
are  in  linen. 

Pretty  hand-wrought  doilies,  center- 
pieces, towels,  table-cloths,  napkins,  sofa- 
pillow  covers  in  grass-cloth  or  white  linen: 
in  fact,  a  shower  of  linen  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  honor  guests. 

A  benevolent  society  in  connection  with 
a  city  church,  in  imitation  of  that  idea, 
sent  out  cards  recently  far  and  wide  in 
aid  of  their  work.  In  the  corner  of  the 
card  was  written  "Silver  Shower."  An  "at 
home"  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
church  members  was  announced,  and  a 
simple  cup  of  tea  and  wafers  were  the 
refreshments  offered,  while  every  one  was 
expected  to  bring  a  silver  piece,  either 
large  or  small. 

New  things  are  almost  always  a  suc- 
cess, and  this  entertainment  was  no  excep- 
tion. Mahy  Josslyn  Smith. 


PIE  RECIPE. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  several 
years,  but  I  have  never  happened  to  see 
my  pie  recipe  in  it,  so  I  will  write  it  off, 
and  you  can  publish  it  if  you  see  fit. 

1  cupful  of  seedless  raisins, 

1  cupful  of  sour  cream, 

1  cupful  of  sugar, 

1  egg. 

All  kinds  of  spice  as  for  mock  mince 
pie.  Flour  raisins,  and  bake  well  done 
between  two  crusts.    Equal  to  mince  pie. 

Loose  S. 


NUT  SANDWICHES. 

Three  kinds  of  uuts  are  to  be  used  in 
the  regular  recipe,  although  these  may  be 
varied — hickory-nuts,  walnuts  and  pecan- 
nuts.  Chop  fine  one  cupful  of  each,  and 
mix  same  with  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  mashed  hard-boiled  eggs.  (The  eggs 
must  be  well  mashed  to  form  a  paste.) 
To  the  above  add  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Cut  your  bread  into  thin  slices,  butter 
same,  and  mate  them,  so  that  they  will 
fit  together  nicely:  then  trim  off  most  of 
the  crust.  Open  ybur  mated  slices,  place 
a  crisp  lettuce-leaf  on  each,  and  on  one 
only  spread  some  nut  paste,  and  cover 
with  the  remaining  slice.  These  are  very 
nice  in  appearance  as  well  as  very  pal- 
atable, and  will  be  new  in  many  commu- 
nities. Emma  L.  Hauck. 


NEW  PLANT  THAT  CURES    ASTHMA.— FREE. 

The  New  Afiican  Kola  plant  is  Nature's 
botanic  cure  for  Asthma  in  every  form.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  farmer's  Magazine, 
writes  that  it  cured  him  when  he  could  not  lie 
down  at  night  for  fear  of  choking.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Coombs,  of  ilartinsburg,  West  Va.,  testifies  to 
his  entire  cure  after  thirty  years'  suffering, 
and  many  others  give  similar  testimony.  Its 
cures  are  really  wonderful.  If  you  are  a  suf- 
ferer, send  to  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1KM 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  send  you  a 
large  case  by  mail  free,  to  prove  its  power.  It 
costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


COLLARS  and  CUFFS. 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
Reversible  Collar  Co,  43  Milk  St. ,  Boston  .Mass. 


SOLD!** 

UNDER A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  111 1 use' 
wathbourd  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terrlff's  Perfect  W  nulling  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price:if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. Acent*  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  FOKTLANB  JIFG.C  O.,  Box*  Portland.ffllch. 

-  B             M,  ■      Turkey  red  on  cotton 

A#  All    ■  lMO  I  t"|that  won't  freeze.bcil 

I  UU           »C  II  lor  wash  out.  No  other 

■    *      .  will  do  it.  Carpets. 

30  minutes  clothiugrmade  tolook 

like  new.  No  failures  with  Toiik's  French  Dyes.  Send 40c. 
for  six  packages  or  10c.  lor  one.  Auy  color  tor  wool  or 
cotton.    Big  pay  Agents.    Write  quick. 

French  Dye  Co.,  Box  60,  Vassar,  Mich. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the 
■weather  causeBronchial  Troubles.  "Brown's 
Bronchial  Troc/tea"  will  give  effective  relief. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  youromi  home  and 
save  510  to  42o.  No  money  in  advance. 
$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
$50  Arlington  Jlurblne  for  -  $19.50 
Slni-ers  i  .Made  by  us)  $S,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.    AH  attachments 
FREE.     We   pay  freight.     Buy  from 
factory.     Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  use.   Catalogue  and 
itestimonials  Free.     Write  at  once. 
*  Address  ( In  fall,,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
158=164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B=7,  Chicago,  111. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Frouiutes    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Kestore  G-ray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
SOc, andSl-OOat  Druggists 


Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  ■write  for  extra  terms  and 
special  advantages.  Our  "new  departure"  line, 
brought  out  this  spring  and  handled  by  new  methods, 
is  a  wonderful  success.  Pure  t<>  please  you.  Requires 
no  capital.  Rn.tk  ascnts  also  should  investigate  this. 
Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  K1RKPATRICK,  Springfield,  0. 

1-2  Yards  Torchon  I  A  O  C  Given  Away, 
All  one  piece  FREE  to  lafWsE-  all  eending  10c. 
for  paper  3  mos.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville,  Maine. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  LIFE'S  AFTERNOON. 

To  feel  that  we  are  "growing  old," 

To  know  the  hours  gone  by 
That  brought  the  heart  so  little  pain, 

So  very  much  of  joy; 
To  see  the  shadows  changing  place, 

And  lengthening  evermore; 
The  sunlight  falling  backward  now, 

The  shadows  on  before, 
And  darling  hopes  unrealized 

Pass  silently  away: 
To  look  within  the  soul  and  see 

Its  early  faith  not  there. 
To  know  the  taie  of  others'  woes 

Less  quickly  starts  a  tear: 
To  find  that  fancy  is  no  more 

The  gay.  wild,  wayward  thing 
It  was  of  yore — that  thought  floats  out 

On  smoother,  steadier  wings. 

To  see  the  eye  not  quite  so  bright. 

The  brow  not  quite  so  smooth, 
The  cheek's  hue  uot  so  fresh  as  in 

The  days  of  early  youth; 
To  feel  'tis  easier  to  check 

The  heart's  impulsive  beat. 
To  stay  the  step  when  it  would  bound 

Another's  step  to  meet; 
To  find  the  eye  scarce  moistens  now 

At  things  which  once  did  please, 
The  spirit  leaps  not  forth  at  once 

With  every  passing  breeze, 
With  every  dashing,  bounding  wave, 

And  everything  that  is  free; 
And  sings  not  with  each  bird. 

And  loves  with  less  intensity. 

To  know  the  faces  we  have  loved — 

How  many  are  they  now! — 
As  only  pictures  hung 

In  Memory's  gallery; 
To  find  iife  now  a  little  spare. 

With  not  so  much  to  come; 
A  world  of  bygones  there  is  now, 

Where  still  tho'ts  have  their  homes; 
To  know,  oh!  shrinkingly  to  know, 

The  longing  is  in  vain. 
To  turn  life's  sullied  pages  back. 

And  have  them  white  again; 
To  know  they  come  but  once,  the  days 

Of  bloom  and  buoyancy. 
And  life  thereafter  has  few  dreams 

And  more  reality. 
It  may  be  better  thus,  but  there's 

A  sadness  can't  be  told. 
In  finding  life  changed  thus  to  us — 

And  we,  each,  "growing  old!" 


gossip,   and  soft  tones   and   polish  only 
I  drive  it  deeper  to  the  heart!    Only  the 
i  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  can  take  away 
the  sting,  even  as  iu  the  olden  time. 

•'Finally  they  touched  upon  Richard 
Elkton's  case.  He  was  ah  invalid,  and 
Elsie,  his  sister,  taught  a  little  private 
school,  and  cared  for  him.  Orphans,  these 
two,  and  so  loyal  to  each  other.  Xow. 
Ann  'Winchester  was  quilting  down  near 
one  corner  of  the  frames;  firm,  positive 
Ann,  to  whom  the  Elktons  were  nothing 
in  the  world,  except  by  that  arrangement 
which  makes  us  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  Ann  always  did  love  fair  play,  and 
somehow  she  was  nearer  the  Master  than 
she  had  ever  been.  It  jarred  even  on  me 
to  hear  all  Richard's  little  peculiarities 
dissected,  but  I  didn't  say  anything,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. The  needles  and  tongues  pricked 
on,  while  Ann  had  her  eves  on  the  quilt 
and  a  crimson  spot  on  one  cheek.  At  last 
Mrs.  Perkins  said.  'If  I  were  Dick  Elk- 
ton,  seems  to  me  -I'd  stir  around  some, 
and  not  impose  on  my  sister  continually.' 
Then  Ann  looked  up.  There  was  a  quiet 
dignity  in  her  eyes  that  awed  us  all,  as 
she  said,  'Let  us  pray.'  Xow,  Ann  Win- 
chester prayed  down  by  her  lonely  white 
bed  every  night — we  felt  sure  of  that — but 
in  a  solemn  conclave  of  women  we  had 
never  heard  her  voice.  The  consternation 
that  reigned  on  those  faces  around  that 
quilt,  and  the  oppression  of  that  pause! 
But  as  her  words  began  to  come  we  re- 
alized what  a  wealth  of  soul  she  had.  Oh, 
that  prayer.  Margie!  It  seemed  to  bring 
that  brother  and  sister  and  every  one  of 
us  before  our  Heavenly  Father,  right  into 
his  courts.  I  never  longed  for  deeper 
consecration  than  at  that  moment.  When  . 
she  finished  it  was  rather  awkward  until 
one  dear  woman  went  and  kissed  her, 
saying,  with  wet  eyes,  'Thank  you,  Ann.' 
"The  rest  of  the  quilting  is  almost  a 


and  bits  of  butter,  and  return  to  the  oven. 
When  browned,  serve  at  once. 

Ciiickex  Ckoquettes. — Take  the  best 
of  the  meat  from  a  cold  boiled  chicken, 
chop  tine,  add  one  half  cupful  of  butter, 
two  tablespooufuls  of  flour,  rub  smooth  iu 
a  saucepan,  cook  together,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  like  cream;  then  add  one  pint 


THE  QUILTING. 

YES,  they  were  women,  Margaret, 
and  had  good  hearts;  good  heads, 
too.     Modern   women   all  over, 
these,  and  a  quilting  was  almost 
as  great  a  novelty  as  a  falcon-hunt,  for 
with  clubs  and  teas  the  love  of  sewing  in 
company  was  at  ebb-tide. 

"Some  elderly  sister  suggested,  and  a 
good  old-fashioned  quilting  was  the  result. 
Fun  they  thought  it.  and  came  to  the 
work  for  charity  in  quaint  caps  and  gowns, 
such  as  our  great-grandmothers  wore. 
How  they  laughed!  This  was  indeed  a  de- 
parture from  the  formal  tea-drinking.  It 
was  difficult  in  that  chattering  crowd  to 


of  broth,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a  little 
minced  parsley,  celery-salt,  and  cook  a 
short  time;  when  cool,  make  them  into 
rolls  or  pyramids,  roll  in  beaten  egg  and 
cracker-crumbs,  let  them  stand  awhile, 
then  fry  in  deep  hot  lard. 

A  Lu^cheox  Dish. — Separate  all  the 
fat  from  cold  meat,  chop  fine;  fill  a  baking- 
dish  full  of  boiled  macaroni,  in  the  center 
place  meat  seasoned  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper,  onion  or  tomato,  pour  stock,  gravy 
or  milk  over  all,  cover  with  bread-crumbs, 
bits  of  butter  and  grated  cheese.  Bake 
one  half  hour.  Belle  King. 


blank  to  me.  We  talked  about  helpful  [ 
things  in  sheer  desperation. 

"Mrs.  Perkins  never  forgave  Ann  until 
she  read  about  the  'Hush  Your  Mouth' 
society.  Then  she  organized  one,  and 
made  Ann  a  member.  Her  reformation 
was  complete,  and  we  were  all  made  to 
'set  a  watch  before  the  door  of  our 
mouths.'"        Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Sheltox. 


bring  order  out  of  the  prevailing  chaos, 
but  at  length  when  the  stitches,  fitful  and 
crooked,  were  being  plied  conversation  be- 
came general,  as  in  the  used-to-be.  While 
the  glittering  needles  stabbed  the  muslin, 
Margie,  neither  education  nor  culture  kept 
softer  material  from  being  pierced  by  eye- 
shafts  or  barbed  tongue-arrows.  After  all, 
child]  we  talk  about  our  grandmothers' 


A  FEW  CHOICE  RECIPES. 

Veal  Pie. — Use  a  twenty-cent  knuckle 
of  veal  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water;  boil 
three  hours,  keeping  the  broth  up  with  hot 
water;  pick  the  meat  from  the  bone,  chop 
fine,  adding  a  teacupful  of  finely  chopped 
cold  boiled  ham:  season  with  salt  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  celery-salt  and 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Wet  a  mold,  and 
line  it  with  sliced  cold  hard-boiled  eggs; 
press  the  meat  into  the  mold,  pour  over  the 
broth,  which  must  have  been  boiled  down 
to  one  quart.  Set  upon  ice  to  harden. 
Turn  out  of  the  mold,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Prepared  the  day  before,  this  is 
nice  for  tea  or  luncheon. 

Veal  Loaf.— 
2  pounds  of  veal, 

1  pound  of  pork, 

2  eggs, 

2  slices  of  bread,  crumbed. 
Have  the  butcher  chop  the  meat;  use 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  pepper,  salt  to 
taste,  one  half  capful  of  milk.     Mix  all. 
put  into  a  long  pan,  and  bake  for  one 
hour.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 
Creamed    Sweetbreads. — First  soak 
•  them  in  cold  salted  water  for  one  hour, 
then  plunge  them  into  hot  water,  and  boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  again  into  cold 
I  water;   remove  all  skin   and   fine  mem- 
<  branes,  cut  up  with  scissors:  heat  again, 
ami  season  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper, 
and  pour  over  them  a  sauce  made  of  cream 
thickened   a   little:   then   put   them  into 
shells,  cover  the  top  with  rolled  cracker 


BATTENBERG  LACE  MAT. 

There  are  so  many  pretty  things  one 
can  make  out  of  this  braid.  It  comes  at 
six  and  twelve  cents  a  yard;  the  wheels 
ready  made  at  six,  eight  and  ten  cents  a 
dozen.  Spool-linen  thread  is  used,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  spool. 

The  patterns  come  on  pink  muslin.  The 
braid  is  basted  on  first,  and  then  joined 
by  various  stitches.  It  is  used  for  doilies, 
table-covers  and  all  sorts  of  dress  orna- 
mentations. It  is  very  speedy  work,  but 
requires  a  great  deal  of  neatness,  and  the 
pattern  must  be  kept  very  true. 

Belle  King. 


FASHIONABLE  SLEEVES. 

These  sleeves  are  very  dressy,  and  can 
be  made  in  any  of  the  new  materials. 
Trimmed  with  galloon,  gimp  or  ruffles  of 
narrow  lace,  they  can  be  very  effective. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

When  I  shall  bid  a  last  good-night 

To  all  I  hold  most  dear. 
When  I  shall  rest  beyond  the  light. 

Let  not  your  burning  tear 
Touch  but  the  flowers  above  my  heart: 

Nay.  love,  you  should  not  weep. 
When  I  have  played  on  earth  my  part 

And  rest  at  last  asleep. 

But  yet  recall  our  twilight  walks 

Beside  the  forest  dim. 
When  evening,  with  her  shadow,  folds 

Her  mantle  over  sin. 
And  all  the  forest's  whispering  trees 

Were  breathing  love's  old  song. 
And  echoes  of  some  distant  breeze 

Went  quietly  along. 

And  call  your  mem'ry  next  to  bear 

Upon  a  dreamy  wood; 
Wild  roses  perfumed  all  the  air, 

And  where  a  cottage  stood. 
And  every  twilight  shadow  grew 

So  dear  within  each  heart. 
When  neither  you  nor  I  could  feel 

That  we  must  ever  part. 

Ah,   Love!     Breathe  not  one  whispered 
prayer. 

Or  touch  your  hand  to  mine. 
Kor  could  I  feel  you  kneeling  there 

I  would  fore'er  resign 
All  hopes  of  heaven's  remembered  bliss. 

And  all  its  sweetest  psalms. 
Could  I  but  feel  once  more  your  kiss 

And  rest  within  your  arms. 

—Valentine  Hubert. 


;  Mmeline 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,   LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Who 

opened  (bat 
bottle  of 

HIRES 

Rootbeer? 

The  popping  of  a  / 
cork  from  a  bottle  of ' 
Hires  is  a  signal  of 
good  health  and  plea-N 
sure.  A  sound  the 
old  folks  like  to  hear 
— the  children  can't 
resist  it. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

is  composed  of  the 
very  ingredients  the 
system  requires.  Aiding 
the  digestion,  soothing 
the  nerves,  purifying 
the  blood.  A  temper- 
ance drink  for  temper- 
ance people. 

Made  onlr  by 
The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co..  PhD*. 
A  package  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

S2=— ,  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
 ™»  WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


BABY  CARRIAGES  Eo?3? 

Anywhere  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented.    We  pay 


freight.  Buy  from 
factory.  Sa«e  dealers' 
profits.  Large  illus- 


$13  Carriagefor  $9.00 
$10  "  "  $5.75 
$5        "      "  $2.65 


trated  catalog  free.  CASH  BrYEKS'  UNION, 
lui  West  Yardiiiren  Street,  B- J,    Chicago,  Ills. 


ENGLISH 

BRANCHES 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Penmanship 

Grammar 

Letter  Writing 

Geography 

V.  S-  History 

r.S.CIv.Gov'ment 

Book-Keeplng 

Algebra,  etc* 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
BUSINESS  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  women  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  /or  Free 
Circular  and  Reference* 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
with  to  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  859,  Serantoa,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  bouse 
in  the  world-  Dealers  supplied.  62-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 


UnMCSTUDY. 

I  B  U  If  I  wm.:  -  o  by  BAIL  atsttu 


A  practical  and  complete 
•  Business  College  Coarse 
t  student's  H031F.   Low  rates 
and  perfect  satisfaction,  Trinl  lesson  10  cents.    Catalogue  free. 
BRYANT  &  STRATT0N.C30  College  Bldg.Buttalo.N.Y. 


LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washington.  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions  Free.   Send  for  circulars 


PATENTS 


SOLDIERS  OR  THEIR  HEIRS  SffSy^gSfS 

the  late  war,  or  heirs,  under  new  law  jutt  passed .  Cir- 
culars free.  CollainiT  &  l'o.,ltHHF  St.,  Washington, D.C. 


Bicycles 

forMen,Women,Girls& 


.Boys.  Complete  line  at 
llowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
I$100  'Oakvrood"  I  t  -  !  "..nil 
/*S5  'Arlington'  "  $31.00 
fii  "  $25.00 
$'JOBiercle  "  $10.75 
$75  'JlaTwnniT  Simplest,  Strongest  Bicycle  on  Earth  •«  $32.00 
Fully  guaranteed.  Shipped  anywhere  CO. D.  with  privl- 
lerre'toexamine.  Xonioney  inadvanee.  Buy  direct  from 
manufacturers,  save  afrenta  and  dualers  profits.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  free.   Address  (in  full), 

CashBuycrs'Union,l62  W.VanBurenSt.B  -7  Chicago 

Experience  is  by  no  means  a  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cess in  taking  orders  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  "This  is  my  first 
trial  of  the  w  ork,"  writes  Mrs.  I.  Gordon,  of  John- 
son county,  Kansas,  "yet  1  find  it  very  easy. 
Please  quickly  send  more  subscription  blanks." 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  patterns,  and  this  paper  the  remainder  of  this  year,  35  cents. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  Uie  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents 
Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions — as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
tvilh  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  t>f 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  Inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  In 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.  Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patta-ns. 


No.  7015. — Misses'  Waist.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  7004  — Missi  s'  Skirt.   11  cents. 

Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7027.— Is  pants'  Long  Cloak,  with 
Cape.  10  cents. 


No.  1021.— Cape.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  small,  medium  and  large. 


No.  7011.— Misses'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  10,  12.  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7017.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist,  with 
Stock  Collar.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1897. 


©ur  5un&a\>  Hfternoon. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  CALVARY. 

Theology  is  but  a  scheme 

Of  logic  wrought  in  air. 
And  history  a  troubled  dream, 

If  Christ  be  wanting  there. 

The  grave  conceals  a  mystery 
To  which  God  holds  the  key; 

I  need  the  Christ  of  Calvary  . 
To  open  it  for  me. 

For  life  and  hope  and  destiny 
Are  shrouded  in  its  gloom; 

My  proof  of  immortality 
Lies  in  his  empty  tomb. 

1  know  not  how  the  Lord  arose 

And  passed  out  into  day. 
Enough  for  me  the  linen  clothes 

In  the  tomb  there  folded  lay. 

A  glorious  fact,  not  theory. 

Supports  my  sirupie  creed; 
I  build  my  whole  theology 

On  "Christ  is  risen  indeed." 

—Selected  by  X.  R.  Smith. 


kind  a  creature  as  we  had  on  the  farm.  I 
because  he  laid  down  when  he  could  not 
breathe." 

It  was  only  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a 
valuable  St.  Bernard  dog  being  shot  be- 
cause, having  a  wound  on  his  head  con- 
cealed by  the  hair,  he  bit  a  person  who 
handled  him  roughly.  Boys,  young  and 
old,  please  remember  that  these  creatures 
are  dumb.  They  may  be  hungry  or  J 
thirsty  or  cold  or  faint  or  sick  or  bruised 
or  wounded,  and  cannot  tell  you. — Geo 
T.  Angell. 


UNDER  THE  CLOUD. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  i 
are  God*s  people  so  afflicted,  and  i 
why  do  they  have  to  endure  such  \ 
tribulations,  and  why  are  there 
so  many  clouds  to  pass  through,  such 
heavy  seas  to  cross?" 

Past  history  shows  that  every  man  or 
woman  who  has  beeu  interested  in  some 
aggressive  part  of  God's  work,  any  one 
who  has  been  a  leader  or  a  champion  of 
some  reform,  has  been  ridiculed  and  per- 
secuted right  and  left,  and  has  literally 
passed  under  the  cloud  and  through  the 
sea. 

How  many  are  there  to-day  who  will 
say  that  if  such  a  person  was  all  right  he 
would  not  have  so  many  trials  and  trib- 
ulations? But  little  they  know  of  what 
they  are  talking;  God's  work  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that.  "Yea,  and  all  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  per- 
secution." 

A  great  deal  of  the  persecution,  a  great 
many  of  the  hardships  that  are  to  be  gone 
through  by  those  who  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  Christian  work  are 
d;ie  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  to  the 
ridicule  of  professing  Christians.  How 
hard  it  is  that  such  should  be  the  case! 
Xo  wonder  that  the  world  will  criticize 
and  ridicule  at  everything  that  is  being 
done  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind,  be- 
cause it  conflicts  with  the  sin  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  world:  but  for  chil- 
dren of  God  to  do  these  things— how  un- 
fortunate, how  -wrong! 

Instead  of  ridiculing  or  finding  fault  or 
criticizing,  how  much  encouragement  and 
sympathy  ought  to  be  given  to  any  one 
who  is  doing  anything  whatever  to  uplift 
humanity. — Union  Gospel  Xews. 


BURIED  SOULS. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Italian  nobleman 
who  took  his  terrible  revenge  on  one  whom 
he  hated.  He  set  him  alive  in  a  niche  in 
the  palace  that  he  was  building,  and  piled 
rows  of  bricks  and  stones  about  him  until 
the  wall  closed  oyer  his  head,  and  shut 
him  in  his  dark  and  awful  living  tomb. 

Horrible  as  this  story  is.  it  is  just  what 
inauy  men  are  doing  with  their  souls. 
They  are  piling  bricks  and  stones  upon 
them,  walling  them  in.  and  leaving  them 
there  to  die.  In  the  very  core  of  many  a 
great  fortune  which  men  have  gathered: 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  many  a  beautiful 
palace  which  men  have  built:  in  the  deep- 
est shrine  of  many  a  temple  of  honor 
which  men  have  reared  in  their  own  praise 
— hidden  away  out  of  sight  is  a  grave  over 
which  God's  angels  weep — the  grave  over 
a  soul. 

Many  a  man  has  buried  his  manhood  in  | 
his  business.  Many  a  poor  slave  has  dug 
a  deep  grave  for  his  soul  with  the  wine- 
cup  for  a  spade.  Fashion  has  woven  the 
shroud  and  pall  for  many  a  poor  girl's 
soul.  In  many  a  garden  of  beauty  and 
pleasure,  hidden  among  the  flowers,  is  a 
grave  where  innocence,  faith,  virtue,  honor 
and  truth  lie  buried. 


ABMSTBONG  &  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh. 
BETMEB-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-  CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  -i 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC  T 
BEAD  LET 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIP  MAN 
COLLIER  -| 
MISSOURI  I 
RED  SEAL  I 
SOUTHERN  J 


j-  Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Magq 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


PHERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  gen- 
uine brands)  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi- 
ble person  do  it. 

CD  CC  ^  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
[H  w\  T^T*.  ors>  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  snowing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York. 


THINK  BEFORE  YOU  STRIKE. 

I  remember  reading  in  my  boyhood  days 
about  a  merchant  traveling  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  his  dog.  He  dismounted 
for  some  purpose,  and  accidentally  dropped 
his  package  of  money.  The  dog  saw  it, 
the  merchant  did  not.  The  dog  barked  to 
stop  him,  and,  as  he  rode  further,  bounded 
in  front  of  the  horse  and  barked  louder 
and  louder.  The  merchant  thought  he 
had  gone  mad,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
holster  and  shot  him.  The  wounded  dog 
crawled  back  to  the  package,  and  when 
the  merchant  discovered  his  loss  and  rode 
back,  ho  found  his  dog  dying  there,  guard- 
ing the  treasure. 

The  following  little  story  told  by  a 
friend  of  mine  is  not  so  painful,  but  adds 
force  to  the  thought,  "Think  before  you 
strike  any  creature  that  cannot  speak." 

"When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  up  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  I  worked 
for  a  farmer,  and  was  given  a  span  of 
horses  with  which  to  plow,  one  being  0 
four-year-old  colt.  The  colt,  after  walk- 
ing a  few  steps,  would  lie  down  in  the  fur- 
row. The  farmer  was  provoked,  and  told 
me  to  sit  on  the  colt's  head,  to  keep  him 
from  rising,  while  he  whipped  him  'to 
break  him  of  that  notion.' 

"But  just  then  a  neighbor  came  by.  He 
said:  'There's  something  wrong  here;  let 
him  get  up  and  let  its  examine.'  He  pat- 
icd  the  colt,  looked  at  his  harness,  and 
then  said:  'Look  nt  this  collar:  it  is  so 
long  and  narrow,  and  carries  the  harness 
so  high  thftt  when  he  begins  to  pull  it 
slips  back  and  chokes  him  so  he  can't 
breathe.'  And  so  it  was,  and  but  for 
that  neighbor  we  should  have  whipped  as 


PURE  SOPHISTRY. 

Do  not  believe  it,  boys.  It  is  pure  soph- 
istry. We  mean  all  this  nonsense  about 
the  "pleasures  of  sin."  Sometimes  very 
good  people  indulge  in  this  silly  talk.  They 
advise  young  people  to  shun  the  pleasures 
of  sin  in  such  a  doleful  way,  and  with  so 
much  stress  on  the  "pleasure"  of  the  for- 
bidden thing,  that  inquisitive  young  peo- 
ple imagine  there  is  something  really  de- 
lightful in  wickedness.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  There  is  no  pleas- 
ure in  sin.  Nothing  but  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing and  disappointment  and  loss  of  self- 
respect.  Sin  never  was  and  never  will  be. 
even  in  its  most  attractive  phases,  any- 
thing but  degradation  to  both  soul  and 
body.  Sin  is  hideous.  Only  righteous- 
ness is  beautiful.  It  alone  is  the  giver  of 
true  pleasure.  All  else  burns  the  soul  with 
the  brand  of  death.  My  young  friends, 
when  any  one  talks  to  you  of  the  "pleas- 
ures of  sin,"  smile  at  him  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  There  is  no 
pleasure  so  sweet  and  no  joy  so  deep  as 
that  of  having  a  pure  heart  in  a  clean 
body. — Epworth  Herald. 


New  Idea  in  Trunks 

The  STALLMAN  DRESSER  TRUNK 

represents  a  new  idea  in  trunks. 
It  is  a  portable  dressing  case, with 
'h  awers  instead  of  trays  :  a  place 
for  everything,  from  a  hat  to  a 
collar  button, and  the  bottom  is  as 
accessible  as  thetop.Costsnomore 
than  a  good  box  trunk.  Shipped 
O.O.D.,with  privilege  to  examine. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
send  a  2c.  stamp  and  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be 
sent  you.  F.  A.  STALLMAN, 29  W.Spring  St.,Columbns,Ohio 

Don't  Stop  Tobacco 

Suddenly,  to  do  so  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Baco-Curo  is  the  only  cure  that  cures  while 
you  use  tobacco.  It  is  sold  with  a  written  guarantee 
that  three  boxes  will  cure  any  case,  no  matter  how 
bad.  Baco-Curo  is  vegetable  and  harmless:  it  has 
cured  thousands,  it  will  cure  you.  At  all  druggists. 
Si  per  box ;  3  boxes,  $2.60.  Booklet  free.  EUREKA 
CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


(Notice  this  to-day.    This  ad.  may  not  appear  again.) 


SPECTACLE3. 


At  Wholesale 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Coulter  Optical  Co. ,  Chicago. 


OPIUM. 


DRUNKENNESS 


HABIT 

AND 

J  Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
cured.  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

A  very  intelligent  lady  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
writes  :  "I  have  dropped  the  other  papers  I  was 
working  for,  as  every  one  likes  Woman's  Home 
Companion  the  best.  Being  just  what  the  people 
want,  and  your  commissions  being  extra  liberal, 
it  pays  me  better.  I  consider  it  the  best  woman's 
journal  published,  Just  as  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
the  best  farm  paper." 


$IOO 


IN 


GOLD 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


W  ho  can  form  the  greatest  mimber  of  words  from 
the  letters  in  RELIABILITY?  You  can  make  twenty 
or  more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do  you  will  re- 
ceive a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times 
than  it  appears  in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except 
English.  Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  different 
meaning,  can  be  used  but  once.  Use  any  dictionary. 
Pronouns,  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes,  6uffixes, 
adjectives,  proper  nouns  allowed.  Anything  that  is  a 
legitimate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it  out  in  this 
manner:  Eat,  let,  lye.  He,  liable,  bit,  bite,  bet,  bat, 
etc.  Use  these  words  in  your  list.  The  publishers  of 
Woman's  World  and  Jenness  Miller  Monthly  will 
pay  S20.M  in  gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the 
largest  list  of  words  from  the  letters  in  the  word 
RELIABILITY  ;  S10.00  for  the  second;  S5.00  for  the 
third  ;  So.W  for  the  fourth  ;  and  $2.00  each  for  the 
thirty  next  largest  lists.  The  above  rewards  are  given 
free  and  without  consideration  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  our  handsome  woman's  mag- 
azine, thirty-six  pages,  Ui  long  columns,  finely  illus- 
trated, and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories 
by  the  best  authors:  price,  Sl.OO  per  year.  To  enter 
the  contest,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  send  25  cents  lin 
stamps  or  silver  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription 
with  your  list  of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the 
25  cents  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  or  more  is  guaran- 
teed an  extra  present,  by  return  mail  (in  addition  to 
the  magazinel,  of  a  lSS-pagehook,  "  Treasure  Island," 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  fascinating  story  of 
love  and  thrilling  adventure.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed in  every  ca6e  or  money  refunded.  Lists  should 
be  sent  at  once, and  not  later  than  May  15.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  successful  contestants  will  lie 
printed  in  June  issue,  published  in  May.  Onr  publi- 
cation has  been  established  ten  years.  We  refer  you 
to  anv  mercantile  agency  for  our  standing.  Mute 
vour  list  now.  Address  WOMAN'S  WORLD  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  225-6-7  Temple  Court  Building,  New 
York  City. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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A  $1.50  Set 


MAJORITIES  NO  PROOF  OF  RIGHT. 

Do  not  think  you  are  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  because  you  are  in  a  very  small 
minority.  Majorities  have  generally  been 
wrong,  especially  in  religion,  from  the  fall 
of  man  until  now.  When  the  flood  came, 
who  knew  it?  Who  were  saved?  Xoah 
and  his  family— eight  persons!  Only  these 
in  all  the  world  were  right,  not  a  single 
convert  gained  during  this  long  preaching 
of  righteousness  outside  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  perhaps  not  these!  When  the 
cities  of  Sodom  were  destroyed,  who  knew 
it  beforehand  besides  Abraham?  And 
who  were  saved  besides  Lot  and  his  two 
daughters?  When  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
a  monarch  of  the  world  and  made  a  pon- 
derous image,  and  commanded  all  the 
world  to  worship  it,  who  were  right,  save 
three  that  would  not  obey  the  sinful  com- 
mand? 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  nil  through  tickets  between  the  oast, 
west,  north  and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  a  stop-over  at  Washington 
enn  be  secured,  without  extra  charge  for 
railroad  fare,  by  depositing  the  ticket,  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B.  Ai  O. 
Station  tUJket  agent  at  that  point.  Washing- 
ton is  always  attractive  to  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly so  while  Congress  is  In  session. 
This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will 

doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 

will  bring  to  the  National  Capital  ninny 
travelers  to  view  its  superb  public  buildings 
uiouuLuehts,  am  .,-  uud  thoroughfares. 


SHver=plated  Teaspoons, 

and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year, 


75  Cts 


* 


Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be 
exactly  as  described  below, 
and  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, or  money  refunded. 

We  guarantee  that  these  spoons 
are  made  of  pure  and  solid  nickel- 
silver  metal  all  the  way  through, 
and  then  plated  with  coin-silver. 
They  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating, 
medicine  and  acids  the  same  as  solid 
coin-silver.  These  spoons  will  not, 
cannot  turn  brassy,  will  not  corrode 
or  rust,  and  are  so  hard  they  won't 
bend. 

Spoons  of  equal  merit  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  bought  in  the  average 
jewelry-store  for  less  than  SI. 50  a  set. 
In  beauty  and  finish  they  are  as  fine 
as  solid  coin-silver  spoons  costing 
S6.00  a  set.  For  daily  use,  year  after 
year,  nothing  (except  solid  coin- 
silver)  excels  these  spoons. 

UMIIAC  LCI  I  CIV.  spoon  will  be  en- 
graved free  of  charge  with  OJVE  iyiitial  letter 
in  Old  English.  Say  ivhat  initial  you  want. 

These  spoons  will  wear  and  give  satis- 
faction for  a  lifetime,  because  under  the 
plating  they  are  solid  nickel-silver,  and 
are  therefore  silver  color  through  and 
through. 

WILL  STAND  ANY  TEST 

To  test  the  spoons,  file  one  in  two,  and 
if  not  found  a6  represented,  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  the  subscription,  provided  you 
agree  to  tell  your  friends  about  the  test 
and  what  it  proved.  If  you  will  return 
the  spoon  destroyed,  we  will  replace  it. 

This  Set  of  Spoons,  and  This 

Paper  One  Year,  75  Cents. 

HTien  this  offer  is  acce/ited,  no  communion 
will  be  allowed  and  the  names  cannot  be 
counted  in  a  club. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


April  15,  1S97. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Queries. 

flST-UKAD  THIS  NOTICK.-eo 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Vabm  and 
Fibesibe,  ftlid  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation tipon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
•inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
«ach  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  wail  if 
necessary.  Queries  innst  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  Walters  of  business,  aud  should  be  written 
on  one  siAe  of  the  paper  only. 
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Book  on  Sn  iiie  Wanted. -R.  C  M  .  Mi  l- 
ter, Mo.  'Send  $1.7S  to  this  office  for  Coburn's 
••Swine  Husbandry." 

Horse-radish.— H.  M.  1'..  Gate  City.  Ala., 
writes:  "How  4s  horse-radish  prepared  for 
table  use?" 

RDfJ.v:— Fresh  roots,  after  being  trimmed 
and  washed,  are  stated,  put  into  a  tflass  ami 
covered  with  vineear.  Keep  tightly  covered, 
as  it  soon  loses  its  strength. 

Peanut  t'nlture.—  D.  E.  II..  Pair.  Iml.. 
asks  for  full  information  about  the  rultui'e 
of  peanuts.  It  would  require  a  small  treatise 
to  c-ovev  the  groWirfl,  and  sflch  can  be  ob- 
tained bv  sending;  five  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Halted  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  G.  Ask 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  X<>.  25.  "l'eanuts:  Cul- 
ture and  Uses." 

Strychnine  for  firouiul-sqnirrels.— A. 
W..  Jenny  Lind.  Cal..  writes:  "t:ive  me  a 
recipe  for  mixing  strychnine  with  wheat  for 
poisoning  squirrels." 

Reply  :— Soak  the  wheat  for  an  hour  or 
tW-o  in  a  strong  solution  of  strychnine  in 
sweetened  water.  With  a  spoon  drop  a  few 
grains  into  evel-V  hole  or  squirrel  runway  you 
can  find  in  the  field.  Place  the  poisoned 
grains  far  enough  in  to  be  out  of  tire  reaeh 
of  birds. 

tirass  for  Pine  Grove.-L.    A.    W..  Big 

Prairie.  Mich.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  know  the 
best  kind  of  grass  to  sow  in  a  pine  grove. 
The  soil  is  raiher  light." 

Rei  lv  :— Carefully  observe  what  grasses  do 
best  under  similar  conditions  in  your  local- 
ity and  sow  them.  Orchard-grass  does  well 
in  partial  shade,  but  is  wot  adapted  to  poor, 
light  soil.  You  might  experiment  with  it 
on  a  small  plot  in  your  grove.  Sow  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Cellar.—  L.  P.,  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  writes: 
'•Wishing  to  make  a  cellar  to  keep  my  miik 
aud  other  stuff,  and  as  the  ground  is  very 
yvet  and  seapy.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
mix  and  appl'v  cement  to  the  sides  and  floor 
to  l;eei:  out  the  water.  I  intend 
the  ground  about  three  feet  and 
stone,  and  build  three  leet  abov 
same  material.  Should  the_ 
eement  or  lime  and  sandV" 

Reply:— Unless  you  can  put  down  a  tile- 
drain  with  good  outlet  below  the  foundation 
of  Che  wall  your  cellar  will  not  be  a  success. 
Drainage  is  necessary  for  a  dry.  sweet  cellar. 
Lay  up  the  wall  with  cement  mortar.  Divide 
the  cellar,  and  use  one  portion  of  it  ex- 
ciHsiveiy  for  milk,  cream  and  butter. 

W  irnvo  i  nis.-M.  E.  E..  Kendallvillc, 
Ind  .  writes:  "I  have  three  acres  of  low 
land  that  I  can  irrigate.  I  can  raise  good 
crops-  of  all  kinds  on  it  except  corn.  Y\  n-e- 
wnrins  destroy  the  corn  aud  trouble  my 
potatoes  some.  What  will  kill  wire  worms'." 
Will  salt  do  it?" 

Reply:— For  a  few  years  continue  to  raise 
such  crops  as  you  have  found  not  to  be  in- 
juled  bv  the  wireworms.  Applications  of 
salt  will  not  do  much  good.  About  the  only 
method  of  fighting  wireworms  is  by  baiting 
— a  method  practicable  over  a  small  area 
oiilv.  bury  pieces  of  potatoes  here  and 
there  in  the  ground,  and  mark  each  place 
witli  a  stick.  Look  over  the  baits  each  morn- 
ing, and  destroy  the  worms  that  have  col- 
lected on  them. 

itrenery  Hops  and  Tobaeeo-leare*.— 
T.  C.  Creedville.  Ohio,  writes:  "Is  a  load  of 
brewery  hops  equal  to  a  load  of  barn-yard 
manure  for  fertilizing,  both  loads  being  of 

equal  size?  Are  tobacco-leaves  good  to  use 

as  a  fertilizer?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gkkixku:— The  spent  hops 
fresh  from  the  brewery  contain  nearly  or 
fully  twice  as  much  plant-food  as  ordinary 
stable  manure,  but  whether  all  this  plant- 
food  is  as  readily  available  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  At  any  rate,  spent  hops  are  well 
worth  hauling  and  composting  with  colder 
manures,  and  will  readily  bring  them  into 
hot  fermentation.  Spent  hops  are  also  an 
•excellent  thing  to  add  to  manure  for  hot- 
beds. Tobacco-leaves  are  very  rich  in  pot- 
ash, and  consequently  excellent  for  manuring 
purposes. 

Cow-pea  Hay  —  J.  K.  W.,  Sylvester,  Ga. 
In  answer  to  your  query  about  making  cow- 
pea  hay  we  republish  the  following  by  a 
Mississippi  contributor:  "The  main  point 
in  the  curing  is  to  preserve  the  leaf,  which 
may  be  done  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation 
while  curing.  The  vines  should  be  removed 
from  exposure  to  the  sun  as  soon  after  mow- 
ing as  possible,  it  being  necessary  to  expose 
them  only  long  enough  to  wilt  the  leaves. 
My  usual  way  of  curing  them  is  in  rail  pens, 
floored,  commencing  with  a  layer  of  vines 
two  feet  dee]),  then  a  few  rails  laid  across 
and  another  layer  of  vines,  and  so  on  until 
the  pen  is  as  high  as  wanted.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  plant  a  6x6-ineh  post  with  3-ineh 
auger-holes  two  feet  apart,  in  alternate  di- 
rections, for  cross-poles.  Stack  the  wilted 
vines  around  the  post,  over  the  nob  s:  when 
complete,  cap  with  hay." 

Fall  Seeding-  lor  Pasture.—  E.  M..  Clar- 
ence. Iowa,  writes:  "One  of  my  neighbors 
sowed  a  field  of  corn  to  grass  last  fall,  and 
got  a  tine  stand.  I  am  thinking  of  trying 
the  same  thing  next  fall  on  ten  acres  for  hog- 
pasture.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  sow 
for  such  a  pasture?  I  see  alsike  recommended. 
What  is  the  plant  like?  It  has  never  been 
introduced  in  this  section.  Is  it  a  plant  that 
will  make  good  feed  and  will  not  prove  a 
nuisance  when  I  want  to  plow  It  up?  I 
would  like  to  sow  red  clover  and  timothy. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  black.  Please  give 
amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  to  the  acre." 

Reply:— Profit  by  your  neighbor's  expe- 
rience. For  such  a  pasture  as  you  want 
you  may  sow,  early  in  the  fall,  one  bushel  of 
blue-grass  and  four  pounds  of  timothy-seed 
to  the  acre.  The  following  spring  sow  four 
pounds  each  of  red  and  alsike  clover  to  the 
acre.  This  will  give  you  choice  mixed  pas- 
ture. There  is  nothing  objectionable  about 
alsike  clover.  It  is  intermediate  in  growth 
and  appearance  between  red  and  White 
clovers,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  in  all  per- 
manent pastures. 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  «5* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  a.nd  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  iiiclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  coutain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  cirenmstances. 


Possibly  Farcy.-  F.  F..  Brainei'd.  Minn. 
The  disease  of  your  two-year-old  colt  de- 
scribed in  your  inquiry  is  either  farcy  (ex- 
ternal  glanders)  or  an  uncommonly  severe 
case  of  lymphangitis.     If  you  have  a  state 
I  veterinarian  in  Minnesota  it  will  be  best  to 
inform  him  and  to  let  him  decide,  because 
in  such  a  case  absolute  certainty  is  neces- 
sary.   The  latter  can  also  be  obtained  if  you 
I  can    get   a   guinea-pig  and   have   the  same 
I  inoculated    with    the    contents    of    the  ab- 
scesses.    If  this  is  done,  aud  the  disease  is 
farcy  lexternal  glandersl.  the  inoculated  an- 
imal  will    take   the  disease,   and   will  soon 


Actinomycosis.  —  H.  J.,  Pierpont,  Ohio. 
What  you  describe  seems  to  be  actinomy- 
cosis (so-called  lump-jaw),  which  has  its  seat 
in  tUe  jaw-bone.    You  will  find  it  incurable. 

Riiighoiie.-S.  l>.,  Now  Texas.  Pa.  Please 
consult  Fah.m  and  Kinusinn  of  December 
1st.  It  is.  at  any  rate,  getting  rather  late 
in  the  season  for  the  treatment  of  spavin 
and  ringbone. 

A  I>ry  Teat.  —  F  .1.  H.,  Laconibe.  Ala. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  leave  that  dry 
teat,  or  rather  quarter  of  the  udder,  of  your 
cow  alone.  The  hitter  will  give  nearly  as 
much  milk  from  three  teats  as  from  four. 

So-call«Ml  Scratches.— Q.  X..  Paloose, 
Wash.  Make  three  times  a  day  to  all  the 
sores  and  cracks  a  liberal  application  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of 
lead,  one  part,  aud  olive-oil.  three  parts,  and 
keep  your  horse  out  of  mud,  water  and 
filth,  if  possible  on  a  clean  and  dry  floor  in 
the  stable. 

Tlmronsh-piti  and  I,ameness. —  H.  K.. 

Ceresco.  Neb.  A  thorough-pin  very  seldom 
causes  any  lameness,  unless  it  is  complicated 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  joint.  Make  a 
close  examination  of  all  the  joints,  hind 
knee  included,  report  the  result  and  give  an 
accurate  description  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  lameness,  and  I  may  be  able  to  give 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

A  Lame  Mare.— E.  A.  H.,  Spragueville, 
X.  Y.  You  give  nothing  whatever  but  neg- 
ative symptoms,  except  where  you  say  that 
the  mare  has  been  lame  a  year,  and  that  her 
feet  are  tender.  Even  if  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  is  in  the  feet,  there  are  too  many 
possibilities;  so,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
navicular  disease,  chronic  founder,  or  1am- 
initis.  corns,  contracted  hoofs,  ringbone,  dis- 
eased tendons  or  ligaments,  etc. 

Strychnine  Poisonins.— R  nhsiTiber, 
Wawkomis,  Oklahoma.  The  symptoms  you 
describe  are  those  of  strychnine  poisoning. 
If  cattle  are  poisoned  outdoors,  the  poison, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  administered  by  mixing  it 
with  salt.  Your  first  cow.  which  died,  got 
enough  strychnine  to  kill  her.  while  the 
second,  which  recovered,  did  not  get  quite 
enough  of  the  poison,  but  too  much  salt, 
hence  the  (immaterial)  difference  in  the 
symptoms.  Your  description  of  the  symp- 
toms is  so  graphic  that  a  mistake  in  making 
tin'  diagnosis  is  excluded,  and  if  it  would  not 
take  so  much  space  I  would  reproduce  it. 

>"o  Typographical  Error.- M.    D.  M.. 

Royalton,  Vt.  1  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover a  typographical  error  in  the  article 
referred  to.  The  dose  is  high,  and  intended 
to  be  high:  but  you  cannot  make  a  com- 
parison between  a  man  and  a  horse.  One 
is  omnivorous  and  the  other  herbivorous. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  also,  between  out 
domestic  animals.  So.  for  instance,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  poison  a  goat  with 
narcotics:  on  the  other  hand,  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel, not  injurious  to  a  man,  may  become 
fatal  to  an  old  cow,  and  horses  and  sheep 
can  stand  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  while 
human  beings  and  dogs  can  stand  very  little. 

Grease-heel.  —  E.  A..  Ayers.  til.  If  yours 
is  an  inveterate  case  of  so-called  grease-heel, 
or,  as  yoU  say.  "one  of  the  worst  kind,"  the 
best  you  can  do  will  be  to  intrust  the  treat- 
ment to  a  competent  veterinarian,  because 
in  such  a  case  abnormal  conditions  and  com- 
plications, about  which  your  communication 
is  silent,  are  existing,  and  require  strict  at- 
tention. Ordinary  cases,  not  neglected  and 
free  from  such  complications,  will  be  brought 
to  Ilea  ling  by  making  twice  or  three  times 
a  day  liberal  applications  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 
and  olive-oil,  three  parts,  and  by  keeping 
at  the  same  time  the  horse  on  a  strictly 
clean  and  dry  floor. 

Wart  on  the  Teat  of  a  Cow. —  E.  S.  P., 

Pacelot.  S.  0.  If  the  wart  has  a  neck,  apply 
a  ligature  (a  strong  silk  thread  or  a  thin 
"Waxed  end"  from  a  shoemaker)  as  tight  as 
yon  can,  and  as  close  to  the  teat  as  possible, 
and  the  wart  will  soon  drop  off.  Still,  as 
the  teat  is  dry  it  may  nor  be  very  material 
whether  the  wart  is  there  or  not.  because  in 
time  it  will  disappear  without  treatment. 
The  presence  of  the  wart  is  not  directly 
responsible  for  the  non-production  of  milk  by 
the  quarter  to  which  the  teat  belongs,  but  it 
may  be  so  in  an  indirect  way.  in  so  far  as 
it  may  have  prevented  thorough  milking.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  make  an  attempt  to  get 
milk  out  of  the  dry  quarter. 

Badly  Contracted  Hoofs. —  E.    D..  Mi- 

chie,  Mich.  First  have  the  shoes  removed 
from  your  horse's  feet,  then  have  the  long 
toes  pared  and  shortened  just  as  much  as  it 
can  with  safety  be  done.  Keep  the  horse 
barefooted,  and  let  him  have  all  the  volun- 
tary exorcise  outdoors  he  is  willing  to  take 
ami  you  can  possibly  allow  him.  In  about 
three  or  four  months  his  feet  will  have  very 
much  improved,  probably  enough  to  make 
him  able  to  work.  Meanwhile  a  little  judic- 
ions  paring  every  three  or  four  weeks  will 
be  very  beneficial.  When  put  to  work  and 
shod  again,  the  shoes  must  lie  reset  once 
every  four  weeks.  If  this  is  neglected,  the 
hoofs  will  soon  be  again  just,  as  bad  as  they 
are  now. 

Indigestion.  —  L.  X..  Xehalem.  Oreg.  Your 
cow  suffered  from  indigestion,  and  probably 
from  impaction  of  food  in  the  third  stomach. 
She  probably  had  overloaded  herself  with 
the  good  food  offered  her.  Y'onr  treatment 
was  all  right  in  principle,  and  also  effective, 
as  the  sequence  has  shown,  but  you  could 
have  obtained  the  same  result  much  sooner 
if  you  bad  at  once  given  her  thirty  drops  of 
the  best  croton-oil  mixed  with  about  five 
ounces  of  some  mild  oil.  linseed-oil,  for  in- 
stance, as  this  would  have  forced  a  passage 
in  less  than  thirty  hours.  The  Epsom  salts 
and  the  irrigation  with  soap-suds  undoubtedly 
saved  your  cow's  life,  but  you,  very  likely, 
would  have  failed  if  you  had  given  smaller 
doses. 
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die  of  either  fan 
lymphangitis  you  may 
manent  healing  by  a  thorough 
of  every  abscess  with  sulphate 
with  lunar  caustic. 

Either  Verfiuo  or  Epileptic  Fits.-  J. 

X.  K.,  High  Point.  X.  S.  Your  horse  is  sub- 
ject to  attacks,  or  fits,  of  either  vertigo  or 
epilepsy.  If  it  is  the  former,  the  attacks, 
as  a  rule,  are  less  severe  and  come  on  only 
when  the  horse  is  working,  especially  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  and  soon  after  a  heavy  meal; 
but  if  the  same  are  of  tin  epileptic  nature, 
they  may  come  on  at  any  time.  If  it  is 
vertigo,  you  may  prevent  the  falling  down 
of  the  animal  by  covering  its  eyes  as  soon  as 
the  first  indications  of  an  approaching  fit 
make  their  appearance;  and  many  a  fit  may 
lie  prevented  if  the  horse  is  given  reasonable 
time  for  digestion  before  the  same  is  hitched 
up  after  having  eaten  a  heavy  meal,  and  if 
the  harness,  but  particularly  the  collar,  is 
always  well-fitting  and  if  the  check-reins 
are  not  too  tight.  Otherwise  both  diseases 
are  not  only  incurable,  but  also  make  it 
dangerous  to  work  a  horse  affected  with 
either  on  the  public  highways.  Epileptic 
fits  are  distinguished  from  attacks  of  ver- 
tigo by  the  attending  clonic  and  tonic  spasms. 

Lameness  of  Yotms  Eainhs.—  R.  W.. 

P.elfort.  X.  Y.  The  lameness  of  young  lambs 
which  you  describe  is  partially  of  a  rachitic 
and  partially  of  a  rheumatic  character.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  among  lambs  born 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  fore 
part  of  spring  or  before  the  first  part  of 
April:  and  the  changeable  weather,  the  too 
close  confinement  in  an  often  poorly  venti- 
lated stable  and  the  frequently  unsuitable 
food  of  the  ewes  seem  to  constitute  the 
causes.  If  your  aged  ewe  had  received  more 
food  rich  in  lime  and  phosphates,  and  less 
potatoes  and  rutabagas,  and  had  had  more 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  the  disease  might 
not  have  made  its  appearance.  The  best 
preventive  consists  in  changing  the  lambing 
season  to  April  or  May.  As  to  the  prognosis 
and  treatment,  lambs  less  than  two  weeks 
old.  as  a  rule,  will  die.  while  those  that  are 
older  when  becoming  affected  may  be  saved 
by  careful  nursing  and  daily  applications  of 
a  little  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  swollen 
joints.  You  say.  "There  don't  appear  much 
about  sheep  in  the  columns  of  Farm  and 
Fireside."  As  far  as  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment is  concerned.  I  think  you  are  right, 
because  daring  the  last  four  years  sheep- 
raising  was  not  a  paying  business,  and  very 
few  people  eared  to  make  any  inquiries  about 
sheep  diseases.    It  will  be  different  hereafter. 

Heaves. —H.  I'..  East  Alton.  111.  Heaves 
is  a  term  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
specific  disease,  but  which  must  be  defined 
as  signifying  any  chronic,  feverless  and  in- 
curable, consequently  permanent,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  no  matter  what  the  original 
cause  may  be.  This  definition,  of  course, 
would  answer  your  question,  and  sufficiently 
indicates  that  not  all  cases  of  heaves  are 
alike  and  have  the  same  cause.  In  Illinois, 
and  also  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  other  states 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  a  vast  majority  of 
all  the  cases  of  heaves,  however,  have  the 
same  source  and  origin:  that  is.  are  caused 
by  eating  musty  and  dusty  hay,  timothy  and 
Chys  er  hay  in  particular,  and  these  cases,  al- 
though incurable,  can  be  considerably  im- 
proved if  the  following  rules  are  observed: 
1.  The  affected  horse  must  receive  only  a 
minimum  of  rough  food,  and,  if  possible,  no 
hay  at  all,  unless  wild  hay  is  available:  but 
instead  of  it  some  good  and  clean  oat  straw. 
The  deficiency  in  nutrient  food  must  be 
made  up  with  grain.  2.  To  promptly  relieve 
any  costiveness,  whenever  it  should  happen 
to  exist,  by  feeding  a  good  bran  mash.  3. 
To  see  to  it  that  the  stable  is  well  venti- 
lated, and  that  the  affected  horse  has  always 
pure  air  to  breathe.  If  the  ventilation  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  it  may  be  advisable  to 
give  to  a  horse  troubled  with  heaves  the 
coldest  stall,  or  one  close  to  the  door,  be- 
cause cold  air  contains  more  oxygen.  If 
these  rules  are  observed,  a  horse  affected 
with  heaves  will  be  enabled  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  farm-work,  unless  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  excessive. 


So-called  Blach-leg;.- 

lake,  Oklahoma.  What 
j  cases  of  so-called  black-le 

symptomatic  anthrax,  an 
i  fatal   disease,   which  is 


-W.  F.  S.,  Timber- 
you  describe  are 
lt.  black-quarter,  or 
infectious  and  very 
caused  by  a  bac- 


|  terium  known  as  the  bacillus  of  symptomatic 
anthrax,  and  which  principally  affects  young 
|  cattle,  especially  such  as  are  well  kept  and 
in  good  condition.  There  is  no  treatment 
known  that  can  in  any  way  be  relied  upon, 
|  and  an  animal  once  affected  hardly  ever  pulls 
through.  There  are  two  ways  of  prevention: 
One  is  to  keep  young  cattle  away  from  all 
such  places,  fields  and  pastures  in  particular, 
in  which  young  cattle  have  contracted  the 
disease,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  dis- 
ease germs  must  be  existing:  and  by  seeing 
to  it  that  young  cattle,  if  they  cannot  be 
kept  away  from  such  places,  are  perfectly 
free  from  any  sores  and  lesions,  especially  on 
their  legs  and  feet,  because  it  is  through 
such  sores  or  lesions  that  the  bacteria  find 
an  entrance  into  the  connective  tissues  of 
the  animal.  The  other  means  of  prevention 
consists  in  producing  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease by  injecting  a  little  of  a  fluid  puie 
culture  of  the  symptomatic  anthrax  bacilli 
directly  into  a  vein:  but  in  doing  this  great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  get  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  culture  into  the  connective 
tissues,  because  if  this  should  happen,  the 
disease  will  be  produced  instead  of  being 
prevented.  In  one  respect  your  communica- 
tion is  of  great  interest.  You  state  your 
calves  were  suckling  calves,  and  your  de- 
scription is  so  plain  and  so  lucid  that  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis.  Your  statements  entirely  agree 
with  my  own  experience,  but  they  contradict 
two  renowned  German  authors.  Professors 
Friedbergef.  in  Munich,  and  Froehner.  in 
Berlin,  who  say  in  their  pathology,  third  edi- 
tion, second  volume,  page  485,  "Fsually  the 
disease  attacks  only  young  cattle  from  six 
months  to  four  years  old:  calves  less  than 
six  months,  ani  native  cattle  over  four  years 
old,  are  not  subject  to  the  disease."  In  jus- 
tice to  the  named  professors,  however.  I 
must  say  that  they  cite  as  their  authority  a 
French  author — Arloing.  If  you  know  the 
exact  age  of  your  Calves,  please  let  me  know. 


The  great  majority  of  dilapi- 
dated farm  buildings  can  be  put 
in  comparatively  good  shape  at 
an  expense  of  a  few  dollars. 

Perhaps  it  won't  pay  to  shingle 
or  clapboard,  and  the  buildings 
may  be  too  valuable  to  destroy. 
Here  is  a  cheap  way  to  fix  them. 

Cover  them  with  Neponset  Red 
Rope  Fabric,  which  only  costs 
$5.00  for  500  square  feet  at  the 
factory,  including  the  nails  and  • 
tin  caps.  Your  buildings,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  be  as  good 
as  new. 

Neponset  can  be  used  on  roofs, 
sides,  and  walls,  for  covering 
houses,  barns,  hen-houses,  green- 
houses, hotbeds,  haystacks,  wag- 
ons, and  has  innumerable  other 
uses  about  the  home.  Is  very  in- 
expensive and  durable. 

Neponset  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  ordinary  tarred  paper 
or  building  pap^r  which  quickly 
rots  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Any  imitation  of  Neponset  will 
disappoint  you. 

Tull  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 


Men  I  lull  > tt  li  pi 


30  TEARS 
Rheumatism  Cured 

Dear  Sirs  :  Feb.  12.  1897. 

We  have  used  one  b  01  tie  of  your  •'  5  DROPS," 
and  I  must  say  it  has  done  wonders  My  wife, 
who  has  been  troubled  with  Rheumatism  for 
thirty  years,  has  become  another  person.  We 
had  already  tried  ever  ytbing  that  came  under 
our  notice  for  her,  but  failed  to  obtain  relief 
until  we  read  one  of  yolKr  ad  vertisements,  and 
concluded  before  we  gave  up  all  hope  to  try 
"5  DROPS."  How  glad'  we  were  that  we  tried 
it  cannot  be  expressed  j.n  words.  It  is  a  most 
wonderful  remedy  and  cured  where  everything 
else  had  failed.  We  rec<  mimend  all  our  friends 
to  use  your  remedy.  Y  011  may  use  my  name 
as  a  reference.   Gratefirlly  yours, 

JOHN  A.  LlXDSTROM, 

St.  Hedena,  Neb.   (Box  62.) 
WORTH  ITS  WE  IQHT  IN  GOLD. 

Feb.  21.  1S97. 
Dear  Sirs:   I  have  been  very  badly  afflicted 
with  Sciatic  Rheumatism  ror  three  years.  Have 
doctored  with  some  of  tli  e  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians, but  found  no  rel  ief  until  I  saw  your 
advertisement,  and  sent  for  a  bottle  of  your 
"5  DROPS,"  and  it  has  cJkine  me  great  good, 
and  helped  me  wonderfully.   Your  medicine 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  I  thank  God 
and  you  for  my  relief.    Youtrs  respectfully, 
A:IxieE.  Youxg, 
Araby,  'Md. 

NEURALGIA. 

March  1,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  medicine  that  you  sent  me 
has  proved  to  be  a  blessing  t< uny  mother.  She 
had  Neuralgia  for  15  years,  and  looked  as 
though  it  would  kill  her.  Tine  Doctors  could 
not  relieve  her  suffering  Olise  minute.  She 
took  "5 DROPS "  two  or  three  days,  and  she 
has  not  felt  it  sinoe.  She  is  more  grateful  to 
you  than  words  can  express. 

Yours  very  truly,         W.  A.  JARSTAGrN, 

Redhouse,  Gran  ?er  Co.,  Tenn.  ' 

If  you  have  not  sufficient  comfidenee  after 
reading  this  letter  to  send  for  a  large  bottle, 
send  for  a  sample  bottle, which  contains  suffic- 
ient medicine  to  convince  you  of  its  merit. 
This  wonderful  curative  gives  almost  instant 
relief  and  is  a  permanent  cure  for  (Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Back  ache,  Asth= 
ma,  Hay  Feve*r,  Catarrh, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervous- 
ness,  Nervous  and  Neural- 
gic Headaches,  Heart 
Weakness,  Toothache, 
Earache,  Croup,  "La 
Grippe,'"  Malaria, Creeping 
Numbness,  Bronchitis  and 
kindred  diseases. 

"Five  Drops"  is  the 
name  and  dose.  Large 
bottles  (300  doses).  SI. 00. 
[trade   markJ      Six  bottles, So  00.  Sample 
liottle  prepaid  by  mail  25  cents.   Not  sold  by 
druggists,  only  by  us  and  our  agents.  Agents 
appointed  in  new  territory. 

SW ANSON  RHEUHATIC  CURE  CO., 

167  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


DROPS 


TOP  BUGGY  FOR  S28.95. 

Also  $100.  OOCOLUMBIS  TOP  BCGG1  FOR 
$39.90.  You  don'tpay  for  them  until 
after  received.  Everything' in  Busies, 
(,'arrlaees.  Harness  atid  Saddles  in  our 
FREE  YEHICLECATALOULK.  Send  for  it. 
Address,  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Apkii  15,  1897. 


©ur  fDMscellamp. 


It  is  likely  that  Russia  will  soon  abolish 
the  import  duty  on  agricultural  machinery. 

WaUTOTS  and  butternuts  are  being  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Whatcom  county.  Wash- 
ington.   They  are  not  native  to  the  region. 

Under  direction  of  the  state  horticultural 
society  the  state  of  Arkansas  is  going  to 
make  an  intelligent  effort  to  raise  sugar- 
beets. 

Partt  at  the  door— "Is  the  lady  of  the 
house  in?" 

Cook— "I'm  wan  of  thiui,  sor."— Boston 
Transcript. 

An  Ottumwa  man  agreed  to  pay  a  farmer 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  for  his  corn  if  Mc- 
Kinley  was  elected.  Over  two  thousand 
bushels  have  been  turned  in. 

Ix  the  West  Indian  islands  and  in  South 
America  grows  a  tree  whose  fruit  makes  an 
excellent  lather,  and  is  used  to  wash  clothes. 
The  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  Peru  and 
of  another  which  grows  in  the  Malay  islands 
yields  a  flue  soap. 

A  Kansas  preacher  told  his  flock  the  other 
day  that  the  great  trouble  with  the  Kansas 
farmer,  as  a  general  thing,  is  that  he  farms 
too  much  land  too  little.  He  assured  them 
that  a  man  could  do  better  with  eighty  acres 
well  tilled  than  with  four  hundred  acres 
cultivated  as  most  of  the  farms  in  the  Sun- 
flower state  now  are. 

The  young  women  of  the  different  church 
societies  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  are  preparing  to 
farm  on  the  Pingree  plan  the  coming  season 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  One  real-estate 
firm  has  come  to  their  assistance  by  dona- 
ting the  use  of  fifty  vacant  lots.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  society  girls  in  Lebanon 
will  be  found  wielding  the  hoe  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit. 

Meissioxier  left  a  curious  codicil  in  his 
will,  the  details  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
strictly  carried  out  by  the  heirs.  The  codicil 
referred  to  bears  the  date  of  January  1, 
1894.  and  reads:  "In  the  secret  cupboard 
in  the  wainscoting  of  the  large  studio  there 
may  be  some  money,  which  my  children  will 
necessarily  take,  but  I  exmjure  them,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  remorse  for  having  failed  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  their  father,  to  place 
all  the  letters  and  all  the  papers  which  they 
may  find  shut  up  there,  without  reading 
them,  in  a  box,  which  they  will  seal  with 
a  seal  and  which  they  will  convey  in  my 
name  to  the  library  of  the  institute,  only 
to  be  opened  thirty  years  after  my  death." 

A  curious  statement  is  made  by  United 
States  Consul  Morris,  a  t  Ghent,  Belgium,  to 
the  State  Department,  at  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  this  communication  the  most  ex- 
pensive product  of  ttie  world  is  charcoal 
thread,  which  is  empl  oyed  for  incandescent 
lamps,  the  article  for  the  most  part  being 
manufactured  at  Paris,  and  coming  from  the 
hands  of  an  artisan  who,  for  the  present, 
remains  unknown  in  order  to  better  protect 
the  secret  of  manuf  acture.  It  is  by  the 
gram— 15y2  grains— that  this  product  is  sold 
at  wholesale,  and  in  reducing  its  price  to  the 
basis  of  pounds,  it  is  found  that  the  filament 
for  lamps  of  twenty  candles  is  worth  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  pound,  and  that  for  lamps 
of  thirty  candles  it  is  rated  at  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  a  pound;  the  former  have  a 
diameter  of  0.020  oil  a  millimeter— one  milli- 
meter equals  0.0394:  inch— and  the  latter  of 
0.0045  of  a  millime  ter. — New  York  Sun. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS. 

You  can  save  money  on  harness  by  buying 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  at  t!ae  same  time  get  a  genuine 
good  article.  A  two-cent  stamp  sent,  with 
your  address,  to  King  Harness  Co.,  7  Church 
St.,  Owego,  N.  V..  will  bring  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  kind  ,i  of  first-class  harness  to  all 
readers  of  the  Vaksi  and  Fireside  who  men- 
tion this  paper. 


GLASS  BRICKS  IN  USE. 

Glass  brietis  are  made  extensively  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  blown  with  a  hollow  center, 
containing  rarined  air,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  as  strong  and  durable  as  clay  bricks. 
They  freely  admit  light.  So  far  the  glass 
brick  has  only  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  conservatories,  and  has  been  voted  a  suc- 
cess. 


HAD  HIS  REASONS. 

"N'o,  you  don't!"  said  Uncle  Allen  Sparks, 
when  a  committee  of  citizens  once  asked  him 
to  allow  himself  to  become  a  candidate  for 
justice  of  the  peace.  "I  have  six  good  rea- 
sons for  refusing." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

"The  first  one,"  replied  Uncle  Allen,  "is 
that  I  don't  want  it,  and  the  other  five  are 
that  the  ticket  you  want  me  to  run  on  is 
going  to  be  swamped  by  about  800  major- 
ity."  ♦  _  *  

FULL  ENOUGH  THEN. 

Millie — "Dickie  Doolittle  seems  such  an 
empty  fellow!" 

Willie — "You  wouldn't  have  thought  so  if 
you  had  seen  him  last  night." — Pick-Me-Up. 


J  Try  a  New  Shuffle 

f  Try  the  W.  &  C.  "Lightning,"  the  new  Shuffle  Hoe.  A 
i  long  way  ahead  of  the  old  style  hoes;  the  V  shaped  blade  cuts 
easier,  quicker;  the  turned-up  tips  are  guards  that  allow  ^ 
working  closer  to  plants.  f^k^e^ne|i7  It  is  typical 
of  the  whole  line  of  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Gar 
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den  Tools.    Every  one  of  them  is  the 
best  for  its  purpose ;  all  have  the  new- 
est shapes  and  improved  designs. 

Sold  by  implement  dealers  everywhere. 


Withington  &  CooleyMfg.  Co., 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


for  the 
W.&C.Book 

and  learn  about 
the  best  line  of 
hoes,  rakes,  forks, 
hooks,  wheelbarrows,  etc. 
that  it  is  possible  to  make.  It's  free. 


EARLY  SLANG. 

Sunday-school  teacher — "What  was  it.  chil- 
dren, that  the  rich  man  said  when  the  guests 
bidden  to  his  feast  refused  to  come?" 

Children  (in  unison) — "He  said.  'There  are 
others." " 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  IN  SPRINGTIME 

Is  clothed  with  verdure  green  and  spotted 
with  the  beautiful  blue  and  white  prairie 
flowers,  tokens  of  luxuriant  soil  like  that  fair  | 
country  to  which  Moses  led  the  children  of 
Israel  in  ancient  times. 

And  like  unto  that  land  of  plenty.  South 
Dakota  outrivals  its  sister  states  of  the  East  in 
the  products  of  its  soil,  sown,  cultivated  and 
harvested  in  less  time  and  with  greater  ease 
t  han  in  any  ot  her  portion  of  the  United  States. 

And  so  we  say  unto  you  that  now  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  "  Go  West  and 
buy  a  farm."  For  descriptive  lists  and  prices 
address  H.  F.  Hunter,  Immigration  Agent  for 
South  Dakota,  295  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


INFORMATION  EXCHANGED. 

Dr.  Meredith,  who  has  an  office  on  Fourth 
avenue,  on  leaving  his  office  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  attend  to  a  patient  wrote  on  the  slate 
on  his  desk,  "Will  be  back  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

When  the  doctor  returned  he  found  this 
written  under  his  notice:  "Will  not  be 
back  at  all."  This  was  signed  "Burglar." 

The  doctor  found  that  a  number  of  small 
articles  had  been  taken  from  his  office. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


END-OF-THE-CENTURY  FARMING  TOOLS. 

The  great  progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  tools  and  implements  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury is  manifest  in  nothing  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  tools  for  farmers  and  gardeners 
made  by  the  Withington  and  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.. 
of  Jackson,  Mich.  Their  famous  W.  &  C.  line 
of  tools  embraces  nearly  a  hundred  kinds  and 
styles.  The  most  prominent  are  the  "Ivan 
Hoe,"V-shape  shuffle  hoe,  Acme  weeding  hoe, 
solid  steel  bow  rake  and  Acme  hay  and  ma- 
nure forks.  -Each  of  these  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  old  styles,  in  design  and  efficiency, 
and  everyone  is  thoroughly  well  and  skillfully 
made,  of  finest  steel  and  toughest  woods.  The 
firm  also  manufacture  a  line  of  splendid 
wheelbarrows.  Their  W.  &  C.  Book  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  one  that  writes  for  it.  • 


IRecent  publications. 


A  MONEY  MAKER  IN  HARD  TIMES. 

1  have  for  the  punt  five  years  had  a  pretty  hard 
struggle  to  make  a  living,  liut  about  three  months  ago 
I  began  selling  Self-Heating  Flatirons  and  have  made 
from  H  tOtS  every  day,  which  I  think  is  pretty  good 
for  an  inexperienced  woman.  My  brother  is  now  sell- 
ing Irons  and  makes  more  money  than  I  do,  but  he  bas 
sold  olber  things  ami  is  more  experienced.  The  iron 
is  self-healing,  so  it  is  the  proper  heat  all  the  time; 
and  you  can  iron  in  half  the  time  you  commonly  do 
und  have  the  clothes  much  nicer.  You  can  iron  out 
under  a  tree  or  in  any  cool  place,  and  one  cent's 
worth  of  benzine  will  do  an  ordinary  ironing,  so  you 
save  the  price  of  the  Iron  in  fuel  in  a  few  weeks.  By 
addressing  W.  II.  Raird  &  Co.,  Dep't  H  r.,  Station  A. 
l'ittsburg.  Pa.,  yon  can  get  full  particulars,  and  I 
know  any  one  can  do  splendidly  anywhere.  We  sell 
at  nearly  every  bouse,  and  every  woman  that  irons 
once  with  u  Self-Heating  Iron  will  have  one,  as  it 
saves  so  much  labor  and  does  so  much  better  work. 

Mrs.  M.  B. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  McK.  Wilson  &  Co..  No.  202  Market 
street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  cheese-factory,  creamery  and  dairy  ap- 
paratus and  supplies. 

F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  178  Michigan  street. 
Chicago,  111.  "Enemies  of  the  Shepherd,"  a 
handbook  on  the  external  and  internal  par- 
asites of  sheep,  and  remedies  for  the  same. 
Price  4  cents,  in  stamps. 

P.  Emerson,  Wyoming.  Del.  Catalogue  of 
fruit,  nut  and  shade  trees,  asparagus  roots, 
small-fruit  and  vegetable  plants. 

The  Cow  ox  the  Farm.  A  little  book  by 
a  woman  of  practical  experience,  for  the 
women  on  the  farm  who  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  art  of  making  and  preser- 
ving butter.  Price  25  cents.  Published  by 
Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


AT  LOW  PRICES  AND  ON  EAST  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offers  for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
prices.  150,000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  Interested  in.  and  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 
YAZOO  VALLEY'  of  Mississippi,  lying  along 
and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Yalley 
Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands  both  In  Southern 
Illinois  and  In  the  "Yazoo  Yalley,"  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE. 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago, 
III. 


By  using  Whlsson's  Improved  Pig  Forceps  you 
can  save  more  sows  and  pigs  than  with  anv  other 
kind.      Address,  THE  WHISSON  FORCEP  CO. 
711  Main  Street,  Le  flars,  Iowa. 

DIAMOND 

STUDDED  CfiSES 

Solid  14k  Gold  Plated  Case  orna- 
mented with.  3  Parisian  Diamonds, 
Jgj.  im.  Pearls  and  Rubies,  with 
Americanmovement.  Jeweled 
and  accurately  regulated. 
1  Warranted  for  30  years. 
>  Sent   C.  O.  B.  §5.95 
I  with  privilege  of  esamin- 
lation.    Do  not  take  from 
|  the  express  office  if  you 
think  this  watch  is  not 
r  equal  in  appearance  to  a$50 
watch.   Mention  your  near- 
est express  office  and  size 
watch  wanted,   Ladies'  or 
Gent's.  Only  800  in  stock  so 
order  quick.    Agents  and  sales- 
men coin  big  money.  Address 
WATCH, CO., &5S Broadway,  Sew  Vorjc- 

Experience  is  by  no  means  a  prerequisite  to  suc= 
cess  in  taking  orders  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  "This  is  my  first 
trial  of  the  work,"  writes  Mrs.  I.  Gordon,  of  John= 
son  county,  Kansas,  *'yet  1  find  it  very  easy. 
Please  quickly  send  more  subscription  blanks." 


ALL  FOR  JO  CENTS 

All  for  10  cents.  Star  Pho- 
tograph Outfit  with  which 
you  can  produce  a  perfect  photo 
ia  35  seconds ;  requires  no  dry 
plates,  no  chemicals,  no  dark 
room.  Photos  are  clear  as  if  done  | 
by  a  $350.  Camera :  no  prac- 
tice needed.  Tou  can  coin  money 
making  photos  of  people,  houses, 
animals.etc.  Insameboxwith  theOatfitwe  also 
give  you  one  Pretty  Toklo  Handerchlef, 
(nearly  half  a  yard  square),  ltucky  Charm  of  Roees,soli<i  per- 
fume, keeps  your  handkerchief  scented.  Moth  exterminator.  Also 
6  months'  hand-  /—  ■  — j 
some  Illustrated  JHQUSEHQLDFa 
Magazines,  full  of  /ftxAnA  -7/A/rI 
]  stones,  pictures,  etc.  MAkA^/Ncfj 
This  entire  lot  seat 

you  ifyou-cut  this  oat   . 

and  return  to  us  with 
10  cents,  silver  or  '"' 
Stamps;  8  lots  for  25  ets.  Send.nndbe  delighted.  Addres9 
STAR  PHOTO  CO.,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 


All  makes  Good  as  New,  S5  to  816. 
New  High  Grade  'y6  models,  guaranteed, 
S18  to  825.  Mast  be  closed  oat.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

E.E.Kead  Cycle  Lo.,  Wabasfi  A  v.,  tnicago.lll. 


Sift  WEEK,  work  at  home,  day  or  evening.  No 
I  V  Canvassing.  PENN  ART  CO.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

HENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


;  40  Gent  SSS  3  Cents  f 

I    A  Copy,  Provided  5  or  Hore  Pieces  are  Ordered  at  One  Time  2 


FULL  SIZE. 
LARGE  TYPE. 


GOOD  PAPER. 
UNABRIDGED. 


have  made  arrangements  with 


one  of  the  largest  music-houses 
of  Boston  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full-size,  complete  and 
unabridged  Sheet  Music  at  3  cents  a  copy.  The  quality  of  this  sheet 
music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are  household  words  all 
over  the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces  or  the  most 
popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from 
new  plates  made  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class. 


No. 

763 
715 
705 
737 
767 
759 
720 
711 
751 
713 
721 
718 
713 
769 
757 
735 
787 

791 
795 
793 
789 
703 
747 
733 
729 
717 
773 
771 
726 
719 
709 
739 
777 
765 
761 
755 
715 
731 
707 
701 
711 
783 


Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 


Usual 
price. 


McKinlev  and  Hobart  March  .  35 
The  Old  "Oaken  Bucket  .  .  40 
Silverv  Waves.  Variations  .  50 
Battle' of  Waterloo  .  .  .40 
Bryan  and  Sewall  March  .  .  35 
Wedding  March  .  .  .  .  I11 
Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz  .  35 
American  Liberty  March  .  .  30 
Bluebird  Echo  Polka  .  .  .45 
Leap  Year  Schottische  .  ■.  30 
Over  the  Waves  Waltzes  .  .  45 
Boston  Commandery  March  .  35 
General  Smith's  March  .  .  35 
Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz  35 
Twilight  Echoes  .  .  .  .  35 
Black  Hawk  Waltz  ...  35 
National    Anthems    of  Eight 

Great  Nations  .  .  .50 
Estella.  Air  de  Ballet  .  .  40 
Spirit  Lake  Waltz  .  .  .50 
Waves  of  the  Ocean  March  .  40 
Morning  Dew.  ,Op.  18  .  .  50 
Schubert's  Serenade  .  .  .45 
Cleveland's  Second  Term  March  50 
Corn  Flower  Waltzes  .  .  .  40 
Sweet  Long  Ago.  Transcription  30 
Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes  .  35 
Storm  Mazurka  ....  35 
Crystal  Dew  Waltz  ...  30 
Village  Parade  Quickstep  .  .  40 
Full  of  Ginger.  March  Galop  .  45 
Our  Little  Agnes.  Waltz.  .  .  40 
Ruth,  Esther  and  Marion  Schot.  50 
Fifth  Nocturne  ....  50 
Bells  of  Cornville.  Potporri  .  40 
Morning  Star  Waltz  .  .  .35 
Memorial  Day  March  .  .  .30 
March  Winds  Galop  .  .  .35 
Song  of  the  Voyager  .  .  50 
Visions  of  Light  Waltz  .  .  50 
Catherine  Waltzes:  .  .  .40 
Crack  4  March  .  .  .  .45 
Orvetta  Waltz  35 


No. 
782 
716 
706 
742 
788 
730 
711 
772 
76S 
7S0 
7HU 
756 
796 
791 
792 
764 
736 
734 
725 
711 
712 
723 
73S 
778 
770 
751 
748 
728 


Usual 

Mnsic  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ,  price. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home  .  .  40 
Ben  Bolt.  Of  "  Trilby  "  Fame  .  30 
Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  30 
Come  When  the  Twilight  Falls  30 
Shall  I  See  Mother's  Face  Again?  30 
The  Mission  of  a  Rose.  Song  .  30 
Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott  35 

Ellaline   35 

Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  .  40 
See  Those  Living  Pictures  .  30 
On  the  Beach.  Beautiful  ballad  35 
Precious  Treasure  .  .  .40 
The  Lost  Chord  .  .  .  .  35 
Old  Folks  at  Home    .  -  40 

The  Cow  Bells  ....  40 
Vicar  of  Bray.  Old  English  Song  30 
For  the  Colors.  Patriotic  .  40 
By  Normandie's  Blue  Hills  .  35 
Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me?  35 
An  Outcast.  Character  song.  .  30 
The  Bridge.  Longfellow.  .  .  40 
Rocked  in  theCradleof  theDeep  35 


True  to  the  Last 
Can  You  Keep  a  Secret  ? 
Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old 
Musical  Dialogue.  Duet 
Little  Boy  Blue.    Solo  or  Duet 
Juanita.   Ballad     .      .      .  . 
Mv  Home  by  the  Old  Mill  . 
708   Flossie.   Waltz  Song  . 
758  When  Roses  Are  Blooming 
750  Easter  Eve.  Sacred 
732  Sweet  Long  Ago,  The 
727  Ave  Maria.  From  Cavalleria  . 
762  Your  Mother's  Love  for  You 
752  Mother's  Cry.  (Salvation  Army  | 
710  The  Sweetest  Song 
710  Love  Ever  Faithful 
784    What  Are  the  Wild  Waves 
766  For  You  We  Are  Praying  . 
716  That  Word  Was  Hope 
719  'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic 
786  When  Winter  Days  Have  Gone 

Orders  to  be  by  numbers  {not  names),  and  to  be  for  not  less  than  FIVE  pieces. 


50 
45 
15 
30 
35 
40 
30 
30 
40 
50 
30 
35 
40 
45 
30 

as 

45 
50 
35 
30 
30 


DON'T  FORGET  that  the  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any 

 -   address,  post-paid ;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up 

to  the  standard ;  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompaniments ; 
that  the  instrumental  pieces  give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody:  that 
this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published.  Also,  don't  forget  to  make 
vour  selection  at  once,  to  send  us  the  order,  and  to  tell  your  friends 
about  this  great  Sheet-music  Offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Order  by  Numbers.    Postage  paid  by  us. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS. 

Am  much  pleased  with  all  the  pieces. — Mar- 
garet Davidson,  Selnia,  Ala. 

As  good  as  any  I  have  bought  at  much  higher 
prices.— Mrs.  Alice  Clay,  Buckeye,  Ariz. 

It  is  the  cheapest  music  for  the  price  we  have 
ever  seen  — Blanche  Adams,  Fordyce,  Ark. 

The  music  is  not  what  I  expected,  in  that  it 
is  far  superior.— E.  R.  Zion,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

1  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  offer  I  have 
yet  known  — E.  R.  Sargent,  Brideeport,  Conn. 

All  who  have  seen  it  are  astonisned  at  the 
price.— F.  C.  MacSorley,  Newark,  Del. 


It  is  just  as  good  as  the  higher-priced  mueic 
of  other  publishers.— E.W.  Loomis,  Lake  l  ay. 

Was  well  pleased  with  it.— Rosie  McGee,  West 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Quite  as  nice  in  every  respect  as  the  hiah- 
priced  sheet  music- Mbs.  E.  C.  \\  heat,  MjII- 
view,  Fla. 

What  I  paid  you  fifteen  cents  for  once  cost 
me  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  here  — Ritii 
Saxon,  Augusta,  tin. 

Very  satisfactory.  Well  satisfied.  Yi  M. 
Weston,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


Address  FARH  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


April  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Smiles. 


A  LOVELY  WEEK. 

Such  a  lovely  week  as  I've  had  of  it!" 
said  the  volatile  Miss  Giddygadd  to 
Miss  L.   Marguerite   Rosebiuld,  be- 
tween the  acts  at  the  matinee.  "Such 
a  perfectly  charming  week!" 
"Tes,  dear?   Well,  I've  had  a  lovely  time, 
too.    Saw  you  at  the  De  Lange's  Monday 
night." 

"Oh,  lovely  affair,  wasn't  it?" 
"Lovely!" 

'Terfectly  so.  Were  you  at  Miss  De  Gall's 
'at  home'  Tuesday  afternoon?" 

"les,  indeed:  and  It  was  a  lovely  affair. 
Didn't  you  go?" 

"No;  I  had  to  pour  for  Helen  Shoddy's  tea 
that  afternoon." 

"Oh,  of  course.  I  saw  you  there.  How 
stupid  of  me  to  forget.  But  I  went  to  four 
teas  that  afternoon.  Lovely  affairs,  all  of 
tbem." 

"I  went  to  two  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
to  Mis.  ["pstart's  musieale  and  dance  in  the 
evening.  Hud  a  lovely  time  at  the  Upstarts'." 

"So  did  I.    Lovely  little  dance,  wasn't  it?" 

"Lovely!" 

"Saw  you  at  Birdie  Gabbleton's  luncheon 
Thursday  afternoon.  Lovely  affair,  wasn't 
It?" 

"Perfectly  elegant!  Birdie  does  entertain 
so  sweetly.  She  went  with  me  to  Mrs.  Brain- 
less' four-to-six  after  the  luncheon." 

"Have  a  good  time?"  _ 

"Lovely!  Perfect  jam  of  people.  Street 
packed  with  carriages.  Dining-room  all  pink 
and  green.  Oh.  lovely!  Elegant  refresh- 
ments. Orchestra  behind  palms  in  the  hall 
—just  lovely!  And,  oh,  what  an  exquisite 
little  german  that  was  at  Mrs.  Clement- 
Jones'  Thursday  night!" 

"Wasn't  it,  though!  And  such  a  ravishing 
lot  of  pretty  dresses,  and  the  supper  served 
by  De  Centl!" 

"Heavenly,  wasn't  it?  Then  I  saw  you  at 
Maidie  Frothingly's  morning  whist  party  on 
Friday,  and  at  Mrs.  Lollypad's  great  recep- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  and  didn't  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  you  at  Mrs.  Posingley's  in  the 
evening?" 

"Yes.  I  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  on 
my  way  to  the  De  Huntley's  great  ball.  That 
ball  was  just  the  loveliest  of  lovely  balls." 

"Really?" 

"Oh,  it  was!  Then  I'd  a  lovely  time  at  the 
readings  by  Professor  De  Cheekley  at  Mrs. 
Stone-Murray's  this  morning,  and  here's  this 
lovely  matinee  this  afternoon,  and  I've  an 
elegant  Afnner  on  hand  for  this  evening." 

"Dear  ine,  life  is  worth  living;  now,  isn't 

"Indeed  it  is,  when  one  can  have  such  per- 
fectly charming  times  as  we've  been  having 
all  winter.  I  have  had  such  a  lovely  week, 
haven't  you?" 

"Oh,  lovely!" 

"Charming!" 

"Perfectly  so!"— New  York  Herald. 


GOING  TO  RETIRE. 

A  business  man  accustomed  to  hard  work 
for  many  years  usually  finds  idleness  irk 
some.  Men  who  have  been  actively  in  the 
harness  as  a  rule  do  not  like  to  retire,  al- 
though retirement  in  old  age  is  the  goal  of 
the  average  worker.  A  successful  Chlcagoan, 
who  has  reached  sixty  years,  said  to  me  the 
other  day:  "1  am  going  to  quit.  I  have 
worked  for  thirty  years  without  a  week's 
vacation:  now  I  am  going  to  rest  for  thirty 
years.  I  have  earned  every  dollar  I  possess; 
and  I  intend  to  spend  money  and  stop  worry- 
ing about  accumulating  it." 

1  applauded  this  determination  and  inquired 
how  he  intended  to  spend  his  leisure. 

"I  have  bought  a  homestead  in  Blank,"  he 
said,  naming  a  small  town  in  Michigan,  "and 
I  shall  remove  there  with  my  family,  and 
simply  wallow  in  idleness  and  contentment." 

"But  how  will  you  pass  your  spare  time?" 
I  Insisted. 

"Well,  I'll  hunt  and  fish,"  he  said. 

"Good;  but  that  will  not  keep  you  busy  the 

ear  round.'-  I  veutnred. 

"No;  but  I  shall  read.  I'll  take  all  the 
papers.  I  will  get  together  a  little  library, 
too." 

"What  will  occupy  ail  your  extra  time?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  walk  about  a  good  deal.  I  dare 
say.  Exercise,  you  know— great  thing  for 
an  old  man." 

"Is  that  your  entire  program?" 

"X— no,  not  exactly,"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 
"I'm  going  to  organize  a  private  bank  down 
there  and  manage  it." — Chicago  Times-Her- 
ald. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN. 

"Excuse  me,  mister,  but  won't  ye  give  me 
a  dime  or  a  nickel  to  git  a  place  to  sleep  an' 
soniet'in''  C  eat?    I  ain't  had  nothin'  in — " 

Thus  pleaded  the  beggar. 

"If  you're  hungry,  come  along  and  I'll  buy 
you  a  meal,"  replied  the  well-dressed  man. 

The  beggar  turned  away,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  bitterness  came  upon  his  features. 

"They're  all  the  same."  he  muttered.  "I 
ask  them  for  'rocks'" — 

Hi'  clenched  his  teeth  and  gnashed  his  fists. 

"—And  they  offer  me  bread." 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

A  daily  paper  gives  this  list  of  household 
words.    Have  you  ever  heard  them? 
"Lernme  be. 

"Did  anybody  see  my  hat? 
"Who  carried  off  that  paper? 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
"Say,  John,  ain't  you  boys  up  yet? 
"No,  you  can't  have  any  more  cake. 
"Oh,  mama.  Willie's  pinching  me. 
"Oh.   papa,    make  Dick  quit   calling  me 
names. 

"Yes.  dear,  ten  dollars  will  do.  but  fifteen 
dollars  would  be  better. 

"Where's  .that  half-dollar  I  gave  you  last 
week  ? 

"Come  on  to  your  dinner  before  everything 
gets  coid. 

"Come,  now,  it's  time  for  you  young  uns 
to  he  in  bed. 

"Good  gracious!  how  much  money  do  you 
want,  anyhow?" 


CHANGE  OF  HEART. 

Socialistic  mob— "Bring  him  out!  Hang 
him!    Down  mit  monopoly!" 

Inventor  (putting  his  head  out  at  the  win- 
dow)— "Goodness  me!  What  does  this 
mean?"  . 

Mob  spokesman— "You  moost  die!  Ye  hear 
you  invent  a  machine  vat  do  de  vork  off  von 
hoondred  men.  You  dake  breat  out  off  deir 
mouths:  you—" 

Inventor— "This  machine  of  mine  is  an 
attachment  for  breweries,  which  will  bring 
beer  down  to  one  cent  a  glass." 

Mob  (wildly)— "Hooray !"— New  York  Weekly. 


WOMAN'S  POWER. 


COT.  r.VBJM  <;,&<;.. *.J-.#lo2dHdOther9,new. 

$!U-$oO.  K.L.»arner*Bri>.,  SJS  Dearborn  Sl.,Cblrscl> 


THE  BAD,  BAD  MAN. 

The  reformers  are  not  of  one  mind.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  says  a  woman  should  have  a  divorce 
whenever  she  so  desires,  and  that  nobody 
but  a  brute  will  live  with  a  woman  who 
asks  to  be  free  from  him.  And  a  Missouri 
clergyman  wants  to  tax  bachelors  very  heav- 
ily, and  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  at  the 
age  of  thirty;  adding  that  after  that  age  a 
bachelor  is  unfit  to  live  with  a  pure  woman. 
Between  these  reforming  extremists  the  uni- 
versal man  had  better  split  the  difference 
and  go  out  and  get  himself  hanged.— Judge. 


UP-TO-DATE. 

"A  capital  invention,  these  horseless  car- 
riages!" 

"Don't  talk  rubbish.  We  have  had  for  a 
long  time  things  quite  as  remarkable  in  their 
way  as  horseless  carriages,  and  nobody  takes 
the  slightest  notice  of  them." 

"Indeed!    What,  for  instance?" 

"Cowless  milk." 


SAVING  STEPS. 

Ted — "Since  Tom  has  been  living  in  a  flat, 
whenever  he  goes  out  with  his  wife  in  the 
evening  he  gives  her  time  to  get  down  to  the 
street  before  he  puts  a  foot  out  of  the  room." 

Ned— "He  does  that  so  she  can  tell  him 
through  the  speaking-tube  about  the  things 
she  has  forgotten."— Truth. 


IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  BEEN. 

Stapleton— "Where  did  you  go  last  night?" 

Caldecott-  "Oh.  I  went  to  supper  at  the 
Van  Kazziers." 

Stapleton— "Was  it  a  regular  function?" 

Caldecott— "I  guess  not!  I  had  a  regular 
square  meal."— Puck. 


AT  THE  DENTIST'S. 

Rebecca— "I  would  like  to  have  a  nerve 
killed.    How  much  will  it  cost?" 

Dentist— "Seventy-five  cents." 

Rebecca— "Seventy-five  cents?  Can't  you 
make  it  less  to  me?  I  have  such  weak 
nerves !"— German  Exchange. 


ITSHAPESTHE  DESTINIES  OF  MEN 
AND  NATIONS. 


CARDS 


FOR  1897.  50  Sample  Style* 

ASD  LIST  Of  *•■<  i'RKM IL'M  AMTICLK** 
FREE.    BAVBBF IELD  Pl'U  Co,.  CADIZ,  0B1O 


700 

Cardj.  Sea-iat. 


Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Carl?,  Hidden  Name  Card?,  Lot. 
Cards,  Scrap  Picture?,  'iame.i,  Fuaatea,  Album  Versea.  The  Star 
Puzzle,  The  11  Puxale,  and  A-ents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest 
oceot  atamp  tor  postage.  Banner  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


Where  Men  Are  at  a  Disadvantage,  and 
"Only  a  Woman  Can  Understand  a  Wo. 
man's  Ills." 

Woman's  beauty,  love  and  devotion, 
rule  the  world.  Grand  women  ;  strong 
mentally,  morally  and  physically, 
whose    ambi  tion  and  mag- 

netic influ  /2re*SiL.  ence  urge 
men  to  deeds  °f  grandeur 

and  heroism.  _g.  f    Such  women 

are  all-power  ]> — A     ful.  Weakly, 


[CARDS 


See  en?  fine  Psmjile  Boot  of  Ht-Uen  W»bj« 
Bilk fBoge ami CtUlnc Curds forjqft  ^ 

[ton Baa«r&I>ivo<**r'lB, with  Agent's  full  outfit.  ALL  for  ft 
OA  Sump.  BUCK£i£  CARD  CO.,  I  ai-ewim  k  (JliliX 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted eTerywhere  andexiDstructiotis:  experience  onoeceBSUT. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  Graonao  DeiecllT*  Bureau,  Cin'li,  6. 

GOLD  RINGS  FREE! 

|  We  wlllgive  one  half-round  Bine, 
I  lSk Rolled Ooldpkue. t  war- 
ranted to  anyone  who  H  ill  sell 
ldoz.  Indestructible  Lamp  VIcks 
(needno  trlmmlngl  amonpfriends  atlOcts.  each.  Writa 
U9  and  we  will  mail  you  the  Wicks.  Tou  cell  them 
and  send  nn  the  money  and  we  will  mall  you  the  King. 
STAR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Box  155,  Centerbrook .Conn, 

PRINTING  OUTFIT  ilk 

Seta  an*  name  rn  one  minute;  print)  500  cards  »■ 
I  hour.  You  can  make  money  with  it.  A  font  of 
1  pretty  type,  aUo  Indelible  Ini,  Type  Holder,  Pa-it 
]  sod  Tweenn .  Beit  Linen  Marker;  worth  1 1. 00. 
1  Mailed  for  10c.  stamp*  for  postage  on  outfit  and 
I aatajagotjof  lOOOblrrains.  Same  outfit  with  figure* 
'15c.  Gutfllforprintiojiwolints  25c.  postpaid. 
Logerwl]  4  Bro..  Dept.  .No.  16         tii  Curtlaadt  St„  .New  York. 


sickly, 
ailing 
women 

have  little  ambition ; 
their  own  troubles  oc- 
cupy their  thoughts,  and 
their  one  object  is  to  get  well. 

They  have  no  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  only  too  often  lose  faith  in 
their  physicians. 

All  irregularities,  whites,  bearing- 
down  pains,  nervousness,  headache, 
backache,  "  blues,"  distaste  for  society, 
sounds  in  ears,  palpitation,  emacia- 
tion, heavy  eyes,  '•  all  gone"  feeling, 
dread  of  impending  evil,  sleeplessness, 
etc.,  should  at  once  be  removed  and 
vigorous  health  assured. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound has  for  twenty  years  saved 
women  from  all  this.  Hear  this  wo- 
man speak : — 

"  I  wish  to  publish  what  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound  and 
Sanative  Wash  have  done  for  me.  I  had 
falling  of  the  womb  and  leucorrhoea. 
and  they  have  cured  me  of  both.  I  am 
a  well  woman.  I  suffered  dreadfulty 
with  such  dragging  pains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  extending  around 
the  body,  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
pain  when  walking  and  painful  men- 
struation ;  I  weakened  terribly.  I  had 
been  treated  by  three  doctors  without 
much  help,  and  it  only  took  five 
bottles  of. your  Compound  and  three 
packages  of  Sanative  Wash  to  cure  me. 
I  can  recommend  them  to  all  women 
suffering  with  complaints  like  these.  "— 
Mrs.  Vanxatta,  3827  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
E.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

to  do  copying  at  home. 
Law  College,  Lima,  O. 


FREE 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPENSES 

paid  any  active 
man  or  woman  if 
right.  Goods  sold 
by  sampleonly.  We 
furnlih  horse  and 
bu&jry.also  sample* 
Foil  pirticnlars  nr*>n  request.  Address 
LUPCjSTER,  P.  O.Boi  5S08,  Boston,  Bmss, 

LADY  CANVASSERS 

Wanted  immediately,  to  take  orders  and  make  col- 
lections in  a  line  especially  congenial  and  profitable. 
NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Besides  carrying 
all  expenses,  the  business  will  bring  you  in  a  LARGE 
CASH  INCOME  for  many  months.  Supplies  fur- 
nished tree.  Address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGENTS, 
FAR/1  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 1  . . 

offer  yon  Che  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Kvery  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
.SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Donble 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  pnrjiose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  3500  to  S? 00 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun. 
try.  Don't  .11  iss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  \V.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


gents  §4  KARAT 


GOLD 
_  PLATE. 

CL'T  THIS  OCT  and  send  itto 
I  Kill  CO  us  w'tI>  J"our  name  and  address 
L  AU  ltd  ant*  wc  wil1  set)d  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
press  for  examination.  You  ex* 
amine  it  at  theexpressofficejand 
if  you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  our 
sample  price  $2.75  and  expreu 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  It  ismag- 
nificently  engraved  and  •uaal 
In  appearance  lo  aepnnineSoIid 
Gold  writ  eh.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch.wrile  today,ihis  maynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  gents'  or  ladies'  size 

.  THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 

331  llearbora  St.,  [  8  J,  Chicago. 


ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

'Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cap  shape,  with  self- 
^adjnstingBall  in  center.adapts  itself 
to  all  positions  of  the  body,while  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
finjrer.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  and  night. and  a  radical  cure  certain.  It  is 
easy.durableand  cheap.  Sent  hv  mail.  Circulars  free. 
C.  U.  KGULESTON  *  CU.,   12U8  DASOMC  TEHPLE,  CHJCAUO. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


CURE 


HFI  P  WANTPfi  Good  position  at  home  for  Ladv 
ucur  nnntcBU  0I  (jemrleman.  if  rou  want  era- 
ploy  ment  write  at  once.  A.  U.  Betts  &  Co.,  112  Water  St.,  Toledo,  0 

MONTH  AND  EXPENSES:  experience 
unnecessary  :  position  permanent ;  self- 
seller.  Pease  31fg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$75 


NOT  GUILTY. 

Proprietor— "Go  tell  that  man  who  just 
came  in  to  shut  the  door.  I  hate  such  care- 
lessness !" 

Clerk— "That  wasn't  carelessness  on  his 
part,  sir;  it  was  a  precaution.  He's  a  book 
agent.'' — Roxbury  Gazette. 


GET  THEE! 

Willy — "I  met  our  new  minister  on  my  way 
to  Sunday-school,  mama,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  ever  played  marbles  on  a  Sunday." 

Mother— "H'm— and  what  did  yon  say  lo 
that?" 

"I  said.  'Get  thee  behind  me.' "—Twinkles. 


THE  SAFEST  TIME. 

Counsel — "You  are  free." 

Client  <a  burglar)— "And  I  am  grateful  to 
you.  sir.    When  shall  I  call  at  your  office'/" 

"I  should  prefer  to  have  you  call  while  I 
am  there." — Life. 


I  A  I  CQMCM  WANTED  to  Bell  to  dealers. 

.  nLUaCO  Ifl  t  f'OO  monthly  and  expenses.  Evpe- 
r  rienee  unnecessary.  EDcloaestaiop.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Chicago 


WE 


I  I C  when  we  ear  we  have  the  B ESI 
UUfl  I  LIE  SELLING  ARTICLES  IN  AMER- 
ICA.   For  proofs  address  J.  LaUmer  &  Co.,  Chicago 


BOYS 


think  will  joiajcncluse  stamp.  Addrt 


'SECRET 
SOCIETY^  funny ioiti:iti'>Q-  g*n,i '°ur 


The  great  C.  M.  A.  CMU  nothin*  to 
join;  had  .-r.;  •  - 


nam<*tnd  n  :'  se»#r»I  boys  Jo\ 

;  hi  -  7...  -   •   a. .  .- .  ;.. 


Agent 


Big  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

S Everything  new.  Supplies  Free. 
Season  is  here,  po  act  quick. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.O. 


ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Asthma  we  will 
send  you  Free  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Large  Case  of 
Himalya.  made  from  the  Kola  Plant.  It  isaSure 
Constitutional  Cure  for  Asthma.  We  send  it  Free 
for  Introduction,  and  to  prove  that  it  will  cure  you. 

Address  Tlie  KOLA  DUPOBTING  CO., 
1164  Broadnaj,         -         -         New  York, 


f  ■  mp  rni  isc  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  H   I     ruLns  a  MiontL.  aDy  one 

1  Mm  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  ■    ?liss  51. Ainley. Supply, Ark., 

says,"!  lost  60lbs.  andfeel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc.. 
4c.  HA  LL  &  CO.,B.,Boi404,ST.Loui6,Mo 


DCft  UICTTIUIS  CrHEB.  S amp] e  FREE 

DbU'ffbl   I  I  H  U  Dr.  K.  E.  JIbj,  Bloomlngton,  III 


and  CONSTIPATION  cored 

Free.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
Frof.Foivler,  Moodus.Conn, 


PILES 


SELL  nUSIC  and  make  money.  For  particulars  send 
n-  6  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  copy  of  our  magnificent 
musical  magazine,  Ev'ryMonth.each  number  of  which 
contains  $2.00  worth  of  the  latest  popular  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  besides  50  illustrations  and  several 
short  stories. Ev'ry  Month, Room  110,4  East20thSt.,N.Y. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission ;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  8140.45 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.    W.    JONES,    Springfield.  Ohio. 


GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROL. 

Smith — "I  think  the  public  should  control 
a  great  many  of  these  private  enterprises." 

Robinson— "I  think  so,  too.  For  instance. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  public  in  control  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  the  state  legislature." 


"The  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  orders  I  have 
sent  you  the  past  month  were  the  result  of  a  little 
canvassing  in  spare  time,"  writes  the  genial 
agent  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion  in  Carbondale,  III.  "  I  find  it  is  as  you 
said— one  can  make  money  in  handling  your 
papers  with  Peerless  Atlas,  and  I  contemplate 
giving  the  work  an  increased  share  of  time  and 
work  hereafter." 


PA  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  »  few  days 
lafll  and  never  returns;  no  purpe:  do  salve; 

IkLw  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Beeves,  Boi  635,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered,  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  ceuts. 

DR.  S.  PERKEY,      Chicago,  Ills. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boonto  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


NE  vassiug.    Nothing  tike  It.  Bookmen, 

lady  agents,    etc.,   get   extra  chance. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KIDNEY 


free. 


id  Bladder  Diseases 
Positively  cured.  Sam- 
ple  treatment  mailed 
DR.  D.  A.  WILLlAflS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


RUPTURE 


A  r-  v..-.  mini!  rare  at  borne 
(Sealel  | .  Boole  git-ins  full  part  iculars 
-enc  Fre?  A.l.lrw  DR.  W.  8.  BICE, 
Box  P.   STDithville,  Jeff.  Co..  N.  T 
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FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 


Apkil  15,  1897. 


SIX  BEAUTIFUL  TEA=ROSES 

We  will  send  Six  Beautiful  Tea=roses,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
the  Remainder  of  This  Year,  for  only  40  Cents. 


All  Hardy  Ever=bloomers. 

So  many  of  our  northern  readers  have 
written  us  asking  if  our  rose  offer  would 
be  good  a  little  later  on  that  we  have 
arranged  to  continue  the  offer  for  a  few 
weeks.  However,  the  stock  is  limited,  and 
we  advise  all  who  want  the  roses  to  order 
without  delay. 

The  roses  can  be  planted  in  a  box 
and  started  in  the  house,  then  transplanted 
outdoors  when  the  ground  gets  warm ;  in 
fact,  they  are  likely  to  do  better  if  this  plan 
is  followed. 

SIX  COLORS^—. 

Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow,  Blush  and  Salmon. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  collection  of  tea-roses  to 
all  our  flower-loving  readers.  The  roses  are  grown  here 
in  our  own  city,  and  because  of  an  overstock  we  are 
enabled  to  make  this  bargain  offer.  All  the  roses  are  on 
their  own  roots,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  summer,  either 
in  pots  or  planted  in  the  yard.  They  are  hardy  ever- 
bloomers.  We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.    They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

Instructions  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them  will  be 
sent  with  the  roses. 

All  On  Their  Own  Roots  and  Will  Bloom  This  Summer. 

This  collection  of  Six  Tea=roses  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
THREE  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  subscribers  may  accept 
any  premium  offer  in  this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


s 


One  of  the  Funniest  of  Funny  Books  is. 

"FRONTIER  HUMOR," 


BY  PALMER  GOX. 


The  Book  contains 

343  Pages. 
36  Stories. 
74  Illustrations. 


Happy  is  the  mau  who  can  see  the  humor  which  bubbles  up  in  daily  life ;  doubly  happy  is  lie 
who  can  tell  the  fun  to  others;  but  thrice  happy  is  the  mau  who  can  tell  aud  also  picture  it  for 
otbers'  eyes,  and  so  roll  on  the  rollicking  humor  and  spread  the  glad  contagion  of  a  laugh.    In  this 

volume  Palmer  Cox  tells  and  pictures 
■    One  of  the  74  Illustrations.  genuine  fuu. 


TITLES  OF  THE  STORIES. 

Sam  Patterson's  Balloon 
Jim  Dudley's  Flight 
An  Old  Woman  in  Peril 
Dudley  and  the  Greased  Pig 
My  Drive  to  the  Cliff 
Dudley's  Fight  with  the  Texan 
A  Terrible  Nose 

Dudley's  Fight  with  Dr.  Tweezer 

Going  Up  the  Spout 

Jim  Dudley's  Sermon 

My  Neighbor  Worsted 

A  Visit  to  Benicia 

The  Conntryman's  Tooth 

A  Rolling  Stone' 

Mistaken  Identity 

Jim  Dudley's  Race 

A  Trip  Across  the  Bay 

The  Poisoned  Pet 

Seeking  for  a  Wife 

The  Art  Gallery 

Riding  in  the  street-cars 

The  Value  of  a  Collar 

Quaint  Epitaphs 

The  Champion  Mean  Man 

The  Cobbler's  End 

Dining  Under  Difficulties 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Court-room  Scenes 

A  Country  Town 

Christmas  Eve 

Heels  Up  and  Heads  Down 

The  Bitter  End 

A  Trip  to  the  Interior 

The  Rod  of  Correction 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

All  Fools'  Day 


One  of  the  74  Illustrations. 


•"  Wal,'  ses  Jim,  '  without  the  tail  pulls  out,  I  cal'late  to  travel 
ml'ty  Close  in  the  wake  of  this  swine  for  the  next  half  hour.'"— 
Extract  <n,il  picture  from  thestori/  of  "Dudley  and  the  Greased  Pig." 


4  Frontier  Humor,"  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  35  Cents. 

In  this  book  Palmer  Cox,  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  and  authors  of  the  present  day.  recounts  ami 
pictures  the  ludicrous  side  of  his  personal  experience  in  youth  among  happy-go-lucky  characters  or 
what  was  then  the  wild  and  woolly  West.    In  quaiut  humor  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  richest  specimens. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  In  theexpensive  binding  were  sold  for  $2.00  each  ;  we  have  nrranged  Tor 
an  edition  containing  all  the  stories  and  all  the  illustrations,  not  in  expensive  binding,  and  will  send 

"Frontier  Humor"  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  THREE  subscribers.  The 
subscribers  may  accept  any  premium  effer  in  this  issue  of  the  paper. 


Postage  paid  by 

us  in  each  case. 


'-->  -n^prm!uhn1nuen1b°errdandbyaddress  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  OhlO. 


Apmx  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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A  NewWatch...  |  10  StOPy  Books 


For  20  years  we  have  been  making  liberal  and  attrac- 
tive premium  offers,  but  never  have  we  given  better  value 
for  the  price  than  is  found  in  this  new  premium  watch, 
which  is  made  and  fully  warranted  by  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  watch-factories  in  America.  We  guarantee  it  to 
be  a  genuine  and  reliable  watch  in  every  particular. 

THE  MOVEMENT  


WITH 
THIS 
PAPER 
ONE 

TEAS. 


It  has  the  duplex  movement. 

It  has  an  enameled  dial. 

It  is  a  seven-jeweled  movement. 

It  is  short-winding. 

Every  watch  adjusted  and  regulated. 

t£^  t£^f£^ 

It  Has  Stem-wind  and  Stem-set. 

Every  watch,  guaranteed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  the  money 
paid  for  it  will  be  refunded. 


The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver  and 
wiU   not  tarnish.     The  illustration 
shows  the  size  and  style.  Heretofore 
this  watch  has  been  sold  exclusively 
by  jewelers  for  about  $4.50  each.    With  the  same  usage  it  will  last  as 
long  as  any  Twenty-five  Dollar  watch.   The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  watch  before  they  buy  we  will  send  it  to  your 
express  office  free  of  charge.  If  you  want  it,  pay  the  express  agent  $2.50  for  the 
watch  and  a  year's  subscription ;  if  you  don't  want  it,  the  agent  will  return  the 
watch  to  us.    It  costs  you  nothing  to  examine  it.    We  pay  the  express  charges. 

Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.25, 

But  when  sent  by  express  with  the  privilege  of  examination  the  price  is  $2.50. 

This  watch  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  15  subscribers  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.   The  subscribers  may  accept  any  premium  offer  in  this  issue. 


\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
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And  Farm  and  Fireside  for  remainder  of  this  year,  35  Cents. 

All  are  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  by  spies,  scouts,  detectives,  etc., 
war  stories,  frontier  stories,  Indian  stories,  etc.,  written  by  the  best  Amer- 
ican authors.  The  books  are  full  of  stirring  scenes,  daring  deeds  and 
desperate  encounters,  which  stir  the  blood  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  beginning  to  end.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  thirty- 
five  books  in  the  GEM  LIBRARY: 

Any  TEN  "Gem  Library"  Books  Count  as  ONE  Premium. 


83G 
837 
838 
839 
840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 
849 
850 
851 
852 
Sii 
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855 
856 
857 
858 
859 
860 
■861 
862 
863 
864 
865 


868 
869 
870 


EARLE  LYNDON,  THE  SHADOW;  or,  Trailing  the  King  of  the  Smugglers. 

THE  SILENT  AVENGER;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Crooked  Nine. 

JERRY,  THE  WEASEL;  or,  The  Boy  Spy's  Mission. 

COOL  NED,  THE  CYCLONE;  or,  The  Road  Agents'  Doom. 

HUMAN  WOLVES;  or,  The  Boy  Ventriloquist. 

THE  TWINS'  STRUGGLES;  or,  On  the  Road  to  Fortune. 

THE  CREOLE'S  TREACHERY;  or,  Titus,  the  Scout's  Faithful  Servant. 

RICK,  THE  WAIF;  or,  The  Young  Fisherboy  Sleuth-hound. 

BURT,  THE  HERO;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

CAVALRY  CURT;  or,  The  Wizard  of  the  Army. 

SAM,  THE  WHARF-RAT;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Boy. 

LARKE,  THE  LAWYER  SHADOW;  or.  The  Haunted  Ranch  on  the  Prairie. 
GIANT  PETE,  THE  TRAILER;  or,  Saved  by  a  Miracle. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS;  or,  His  Life  for  His  Honor.   A  Sequel  to  "  Cavalry  Curt/ 

MOLL,  THE  TIGRESS;  or.  Foiled  by  a  Boy  Detective. 

TED,  THE  BANTAM  DETECTIVE;  or.  Downing  the  Sharpers. 

DICK,  THE  BOY  ENGINEER  ;  or,  On  the  Right  Track. 

THROUGH  THE  EARTH;  or,  Mystery  of  an  Unknown  World. 

ROSS,  THE  MIDDY;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Cliff. 

STEEL  GRIP,  THE  INVINCIBLE;  or,  Two  of  the  Finest. 

DICK  DANFORTH,  the  Loyal  Scout  of  Tennessee. 

MISSOURI  BILL'S  TRUST;  or,  The  Young  Reporter  of  'Frisco. 

CAPTAIN  JACK,  THE  UNION  SPY;  or.  In  Vicksburg  and  Out. 

SHARP  HART  IN  ST.  LOUIS;  or,  Playing  for  Big  Stakes. 

GENERAL  DIXON'S  BOY  AIDE;  or,  Ned  Trinker  in  the  Army. 

MARK  LEMON,  THE  YOUNG  ENGINEER;  or,  True  Yankee  Grit. 

FARRAGUT'S  SCOUT  RINGLETS ;  or,  The  Brand  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARVEY  DAYRE,  THE  SPY;  or,  Tracked  for  His  Life. 

AT  BAY  IN  A  CAVERN  ;  or,  After  Big  Game. 

BRUCE  HARDY  ON  DECK ;  or,  A  Hero  for  Uncle  Sam. 

LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  TRELLEN;  or,  A  Tricky  Union  Boy. 

THE  GUNBOAT  BOYS;  or,  Harry  and  Artie  Among  the  Guerrillas. 

CRAFTY  JACK  HARPER;  or,  A  Scout  That  is  a  Scout.  • 

SLIPPERY  MILT,  THE  SCOUT;  or,  Running  the  Gauntlet  of  Island  No.  10. 

WALTER  COLLIER'S  PLUCK;  or,  Down  the  Mississippi  in  a  Yacht. 


Any  TEN  of  the  above  books  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  THREE  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.    The  subscribers  may  accept  any  premium  offer  in  this  issue. 


"SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA;  or,  RACIN'  AFTER  FASHION ' 


Premium 
No.  34. 


The  Funniest  Book  of  the  Century.    By  Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 


Illustrated  with  Over  60  Drawings  by  F.  Opper,  the  Greatest 
Comic  Artist  in  New  York. 

Its  Pictures  are  Just  Killing.  <m  oe 

Over  100,000  copies  of  r**>  ac""*-*;'  edition  in  expensive  bind- 
ing were  sold  at  $2.50  '  ach.  Thi  premium  edition  contains 
374  pages,  and  gives  ALi,  the  .trading  matter  and  ALL  the 
illustrations  the  same  as  the  copies  wiiich  sold  at  $2. 50  each. 
Over  200,000  copies  of  the  premium  edition  have  been  sold. 

This  Book  given  free  for  a  club  of  THREE  subscribers  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Subscribers  may  accept  any  premium  offer  in  this  issue. 


So  excruciatingly  funny  we  had  to  sit  back  and  laugh 

until  the  tears  came. — Weekly  Witness. 
Delicious  humor. — Will  Carleton. 
Unquestionably  her  best. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  bitterest  satire,  coated  with  the  sweetest  of  exhil= 

erating  fun. — Bishop  Newman. 


There  are  over  60  such  comic  illustrations  in  the  Samantha  book. 


It   Makes   You   Lau^h   Until  You  Gry. 


This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the 
world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the  proudest  pleasure  resort  in  America.  The 
book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing.  Dudes,  Pug-dogs, 
Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's 
inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style. . 


Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read  with  rapturous  delight  the  story 
of  Samantha's  "tower"  to  Saratoga,  accompanied  by  her  "  wayward  pardner," 
Josiah  Allen.  It  is  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense,  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  which  keeps  the  reader  constantly  enjoying 
an  ever  fresh  feast  of  fun. 


iCWe  will  Send  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents. 


SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA,  Agents'  Edition  sold  for  $2.50  each,  but  say  $1.00 


•  FRONTIER  HUMOR,  Agents'  Edition  sold  for  $2.00  each,  but  say 
t  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  One  Year,  Cheap  at  • 

|  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  One  Year,  Better  than  journals  costing 

*  Total  in  Value,  - 


1.00 
50 
1.00 
$3.50 


For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  the  two  premiums,  and  both  papers  ONE  YEAR. 

AUL>  4  TOR  SI  | 

NEVER  WAS  SO  MUCH  GIVEN  FOR  SO  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted,  it  may  be  counted,  as  one  subscriber  only  in  a  cltib. 


* 


* 
* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 


In  this  offer  any  one  who  does  not  want  the  above-named  premiums  ran v  choose  substitutes  from  the  following :  No.  410,  The  Six  Tea-roses ;  No.  11,  "The  People's  Atlas;" 
No.  100,  "Christ  Before  Pilate;  "  No.  15,  "Life  of  Lincoln;"  No.  7,  "  Life  of  Washington  ;"  No.  30,  "Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea;"  or  Any  10  "  Gem  Library  "  Books. 

^id^us^elchcase.  ™  ^t^pr^n? nu^r^nd  address    FARM    AND    FIRESIDE,    Springfield,  OWO, 


* 
* 

* 


* 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1897. 


More  Potash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied  on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields  of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  its  use  by  actual 
experiment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — js 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddresswith  2c stamp  forlllus. 
Catalog-,  giving  full  description  of  Singrlo 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oalc 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu- 
mer, at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  7  Church  St.,    Owego,  N.  Y. 


bend  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO. 
No.  6 Main  St.,  Mt.Qilead,  Ohio 


St 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene- 
fit of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar- 
antee of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.   Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box    G  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


How  Old  are  You? 

Might  be  deemed  an  impertinence,  but  to 
ask  what  size  Scale  you  want  at  half  price  is  a 
favor. 

Remember  Jones  He  Pays  the  Freight. 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  ont'  no 
reletting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
GUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 

LOW 

MetalWheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  sue  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.    Hubs  to  nt 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.   Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  swarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAU 


Farmers 

KILL  WEEDS 


•  E 

•  I 

•  I 
«| 
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KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

IS  A  GOOD  FEXCE— made  from  the  best 
steel  wire  of  exactly  the  proper  weight; 
adapts  itself  to  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
expanding  and  contracting,  to  takeupall 
slack.  25  to  68  in.  high.  Keeps  all  kin  d  of  stock 
in  oront.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.se  Rush  Street.  Peoria,  III. 


MENTION  THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONEY 
SAVED 


On  Buggies,  Carriages,  Wagons  an 
Harness.  Material  and  workmanship  ' 
guaranteed.  8th  year  in  business.  Prices 
from  one-third  to  one-half  below  regular  re- 
tail prices.Write  for  illustrated  Buyers' 
Guide,  and  convince  yourself.  Highest 
references.  Freight  paid.  Miami  .Hie. 
Co.,  104  W.4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


NO.  4  BUCKEYE 


If  you  really  want  a  SPRING  SHOVEL 

buy  this  one  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 

For 

Cultivating 
Corn,  Cotton, 
Cane,  Sorghum 
and  Potatoes, 

it  is  unequaled. 

It  is  strong,  light, 
durable.  It  is  made 
to  last.  For  full  de- 
scription of  this  ma- 
chine write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


CULTIVATOR  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction, 


Weeqnip  this 
i  machine  with 


machine  1 
our 

SPECIAL 

SHOVELS 
FOR 

Texas  Soil 


— one  that  will  posi- 
tively clean  in 
"Black  Wax  Land." 
An  important  feature  is 
The  Parallel  Movement 

of  the  shovels  which  always 
keeps  them  squared  up  to  their 
&workandat  RIGHT  ANGLES 
with  the  row. 
17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


You  Can  Eat 


Campbell's  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.  The  pulp  is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are  Z 
easilv  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do.  X 

CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  CRAPES  | 

late.  Z 


keep 


are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.   Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.   P.ipen  early  and 

None  genuine  without  our  seals.    Elegant  Catalogue  free.  ^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^    CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK.  X 


With  Hallock's  Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

Teeth  Guaranteed.  First  Weederin  place  at 
greatly  reduced  price.  Write  at  once  for  terms 
and  special  price.     Agents  wanted  everiwlierz. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  Sc  Son 

YORK,  PR.  P.  O.  BQX.811. 

THE  ONLY  PATENTED  RIDING  WHEEL 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful 
improvement. 

The  wheels  carry  the        *  -  m***^5F 

frame  high  above  the  ground,  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  Harrow  in  the  world.  Rachet  tooth  holder;  15  to 
18  ins.  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  OverJLOOO  sold  in  1896. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 

.Kle  CORN  PLANTER 

,  with  fertilizer  Attachment. 

Forsimplicity.neat- 
ness,  strength  and 
•durability  cannot 
be  equalled.  We 
Jalso  manufacture 
— 'Circular  Saw  Mills. 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Engines,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli- 
able dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon 
having  oar  goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 

Mention  this  paper. 
T         SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  W% 

Tread  poweK 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Go  v- 
w  ernor  which  regu- 
lates the  speed  to  a 
Inicety.  A  success- 
^.'fal  power  for  run- 
*|^^E^  ning  small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  th6 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make  *  and  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MULS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers r  THE '  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  il^l^s. 


IUMPH 


The    only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS. 


I   75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun- 
try. PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 
BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


iH!AtA!AlAt/vtAI/\l/$\t/\t/vV\^ 

ALL  FOR  TEN  GENTS 


.. .miiiuMI.. 


ASTER— New  Victoria,  25  best  colore. 
ALYSSUM-New  Compact,  Trail'g;  fine. 
COXCOMB— Improved  Dwarf,  6  colors. 
NASTURTIUM — Climbing,  15  fine  sorts. 
PEPPER— Fancy,  25  sorts,  many  colors. 
POPPY— New  Fairy,  IS  lovely  varieties. 
PHLOX— New  Large-Fl'w'd.  30fine  sorts. 


PANSY— Giant.  Sweet  Scented.  4ii  colors 
PETUNIA— New  Bedding,  15  rich  Lues. 
PINK  — Large  Fiow'd  Japan,  15  \  arietie6 
STOCK— D  ele  Dwarf,  German,  30  sorts. 
SWEET  PEAS— Large  Fl'w'd.  35  colore. 
NlCOTIANA— .lasiuine-s'n'cl,  ever-bloom'g 
COMPUTE  MIXTURE— l.tX'O  varieties. 
•fiS^lO  cents  pays  for  these  14  packets  Jirst-class  warranted  Seeds,  enough  for  a 
whole  garden  of  choice  flowers;  also  cultural  Guide  and  Park's  Floral  Magazine  5! 
three  months  on  trial.  They  are  not  cheap  seeds, but  the  best  to  be  had:  worth adol-  >: 
lar.  Barnard's  New  Lobelia, Imperial  Japan  Horning  Glory, NewC'osmoe  flowered  $; 
Dahlia,  Improved  Margaret  Carnation,  or  Giant  California  Petunia  for  club  of 
two,  orall  for  club  of  five.  Club  with  friends.  This  is  my  best  offer.  Don't  wiesit.  € 
Order  at  once    GBQ    w    p/\RK,  B  200.   bibonia.  Pa.  f 
TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  at  a  bargain.  Seeds  packed  inexpensively  by  steam  machinery,  hence  our  low  prices.  ^ 


8 Finest  Tea  Roses  OCn 
THE  GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION, 


This  grand  set  of  S  EverbloomineTea  Rose§  are  large  strong  plants  that 
will  bloom  this  summer.  Sent  postpaid  for  3.jc.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
The  following  are  the  varieties  in  the  Gem  Collection: 

The  Gem  or  the  Fair  Unknown— The  finest  yellow,  sweetest  and  best 
The  Bride— The  purest  white,  large  and  full,  alw  ays  in  bloom:  none  like  it. 
The  Bridesmuld— Lovliest  pink,  the  best  of  all  pink  roses;  try  it. 
Queen  of  Crimsons— Deepest  and  richest  velvety  crimson:  truly  a  gem. 
Yellow  Hermosa-A  charming  yellow,  always  in  floweria  wonderful  rose. 
Princess  Sagan— Rich,  glowing  color,  called  the  Velvet  Kose. 
"White  Hermosa— Pure  white,  producing  hundreds  of  flowers  all  summer. 
Viscountess  "Wattier— Kich  bright  pink  ;a  favorite  rose;always  in  bloom. 

OUR  NEW  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  FLOWER  COLLECTIONS 

8  Fuchsias.  Lovliest  varieties,  single  and  double,  25c  8  Roses.  Everbloomers,  Teas,  Hardy  and  Climbers,  25c 

8  Carnations.   Choice  colors,  large  and  fragrant...  25c  8  Geraniums.  All  colors  andnnest  kinds  25c 

8  Pinks.  Nice  sweet  May  or  Scotch  pinks  25c  8  Chrysanthemums.  The  finest  prize  varieties  25c 

8  Coleus.   Brightest  and  best  colors  25c  8  Basket  Plants.  Will  make  a  fine  basket  25c 

8  Gladiolus.   Choice  kinds,  all  different  25c  8  Plants.  Assorted  for  house  or  yard  25e 

Our  beautiful  new  catalogue  for  1S97 
free  to  all.  Send  for  it. 


"McGregor"*  book  on  Grow- 
ing Flowers,"  100  page*, 
postpaid  35c*  This  is  not 
a  catalogue.  


McGREGOR  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers'  pro- 
fits. Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be- 
fore sale.  Every- 
thing warranted. 
100  styles  of  Car- 
riages. 90styles  of  Har- 
dness. TopBuggiesaslow  ' 
J1  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
^  as  $55.     Spring  Wagons, 
No.37M-  Surrey  Harness— Price  $15.00.    Road  Wagons,  etc.    Send        Ho.  606.  Surrey— Price  with  curtains,  lamps.  sun- 
As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.    for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  880. 

ELKHART  CAKKIAGE  A.ND  HARNESS  MF«.  CO.,  W.  B.  PKATT,  Sec'y.  ELKHART,  DID. 

A  GLORIOUS  LIGHT,  fm  and  brilliant,  shines  from 

Dietz  Royal  Lanterns 

fitted  with  side  lift  for  convenience  in  lighting  and  trim- 
ming. Burns  nineteen  hours  without  refilling;  an  ex- 
tra large  flame  suitable  for  night  watchmen  and  other 
work  where  good  light  and  long  hours  are  the  require- 
ments. Wick  twice  as  large  as  in  ordinary  lanterns.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it;  if  he  does  not  keep  it  have  him  order  it. 
Send  your  address  for  free  pocket  catalogue  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  DIETZ  LKNTERNS.    Established  1840. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


ROYAL  (or  No.  t.  B)sri*+*+*+*  I  »  i  w  1 1  *  I  *  I  *  I*  HHw  1  »4  w  I  »w  I  wKH  wf 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 

5^  JUST  -  WHAT  -  Y0U 
to 


TO    INTRODUCE    OUR    LATEST    LARGE  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,    THE  EXCELSIOR. 


WAN 


Mile. 
Range 


ON  SEA  FARM 


OR 


RANCH 


i  each  «nd  to  exclude  dust,  etc  with 


"POSITIVELY  such  a  mod  Telescope  ns  never  sold  for  this  price  Vfore.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  larteet  manufacturers  or  Europe, 
measure  closed ^  lTiucheWd  open  OTcr  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sectlonsT  They  are  BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust.  etc.  w»h 
m^T&  tiS&iS&^nTe™**"*'®'**.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore.  Telescope,  of  this  si.,  bare  been  Kid  for 
from  85.00  to  IS.OO.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  on.  of  these  instruments :  and  no  farmer  should  he  without 
one.  Objects  miles  away  ire  brought  to  vie.  with  astonlshlns  clearness.  Sent  by  m.tl  or  elpress  safely  packed,  prep,  d  for  only  W  cu.  Our  new  W 
lo^ue  of  Watches,  etc.  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  TTE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JD8I  AS  g»™^*" 
ofmoner  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER ;  Brandy.  Va.  Gents-Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enc  osed  Other  was  a  barealn.  good  a«  '»''•"»«•; 
elstine  manvTimes  the  money.-R.  C.  Ali«.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  Letter.  Port  Office  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable 
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IN  Al lions  cm  April  Oth  there  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Greece  from  Tur- 
kish rule.  Speaking  of  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821-28 
an  historian  says:  "Athens  awoke  from  her  slumber  of 
centuries:  the  sons  of  modern  Greece  looked  once  more 
to  the  Acropolis  lor  inspiration,  and  ships  of  war  were 
manned  in  the  Piraeus.  The  islanders  of  the  Archipel- 
ago soon  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
Greeks  on  the  continent.  Popular  leaders  appeared, 
whose  fiery  valor  aroused  the  native  tribes  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Chief  of  these  were  Marco 
Bozzaris  and  Alexander  Mavrocordatos.  the  latter  of 
whom  presently  became  president  of  the  Hellenic  con- 
federation. The  measures  adopted  by  the  Turks  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  the  most  bloody  and 
cruel  ">f  modern  times.  Such  were  the  heroism  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks  that  the  sympathies 
of  all  Christendom  were  aroused  for  the  former  and  the 
aversion  of  all  mankind  excited  against  the  latter.  For 
five  years  the  Greeks  continued  to  struggle.  At  length. 
Great  Britain.  France  and  Russia  came  to  the  rescue 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war." 


Now  again  Greece  is  struggling  against  the  Turks  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  free  Hellenes  have  taken  up 
the  cause  of  their  kindred  in  the  island  of  Crete  and  in 
Macedonia,  determined  to  liberate  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  Turkish  rule. 

The  interference  of  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe  in 
the  revolution  of  the  Cretans  against  the  Turks  has  pre- 
cipitated war  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  interest 
of  tin1  world  is  now  centered  on  the  historic  territory 
when1  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  armies  are  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict,  a  conflict  fraught  with  the  gravest  pos- 
sibilities. No  one  can  predict  the  outcome  of  this  war. 
It  may  be  confined  lo  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  may  finally 
involve  all  Europe.  It  may  cause*  only  minor  political 
changes.  It  may  light  the  flames  of  a  great  religious 
and  bring  aboul  the  greatest  events  of  modern 

times. 


On  account  of  their  jealousies  and  rivalries  and  plots 
and  counterplots  of  diplomacy  the  concert  of  the  powers 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  is  a  very  unstable 
affair,  and  the  popular  sentiment  of  western  Europe  is 
on  the  side  of  Greece  and  against  the  powers  aiding  the 
Turks. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  Macedonian  leader  Gladstone 
speaks  for  the  people  of  his  country  as  follows: 


"Ton  might,  and  all  Hellenes  might,  count  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  most 
matters,  when  you  have  the  sympathies  of  this  people, 
you  can  count  upon  the  action  of  our  government,  but  it 
is  not  the  people  or  government  of  Great  Britain  that 
are  directing  the  course  of  the  Cretan  and  Greek  ques- 
tions. Under  the  present  deplorable  scheme  all  our  gov- 
ernment has  to  do  is  to  plead  for  its  opinions  as  if  it 
were  before  a  tribunal  of  those  youthful  despots,  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  abide  by  and 
help  execute  their  final  determination.  They  tow  Aus- 
tria behind  them,  and  through  one  of  the  two  have  a 
resisiless  hold  upon  Franco. 

"Our  disgraceful  office  seems  to  be  to  place  our  ships 
and  guns  and  soldiers  and  sailors  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  movement  for  liberty 
in  Crete  and  securing  to  these  young  despots,  who  have 
in  no  way  earned  the  confidence  of  Europe,  the  power  of 
deciding  questions  which,  in  point  of  right,  belong  to  the 
Cretans  to  decide." 


Last  year  the  United  States  made  more  butter  than 
was  required  for  home  consumption,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  the  best 
means  of  enlarging  the  foreign  market  for  it. 

"It  is  necessary,"  says  Secretary  Wilson,  "to  ascertain 
for  our  people  what  the  world's  markets  want,  and  when 


Charles  H.  Chapman,  Ph.D. 

we  speak  of  the  world's  markets  we  mean  England's 
market.  The  English  bought  sixty-five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  butter  last  year,  and  of  that  the  United  States 
supplied  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth,  or 
about  one  per  cent.  The  United  States  furnished  the 
food  to  the  Europeans  who  make  the  butter  for  British 
consumption.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  information 
bo  obtained  by  the  department  for  the  American  butter- 
makers  by  purchasing  first-class  creamery  butter  in  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  United  States  and  having  it  put 
up  in  different  kinds  of  packages,  sealed  cans,  etc.  The 
agents  of  the  department  will  see  to  the  transfer  from 


the  refrigerator  cars  to  the  refrigerator  steamboats  in 
Now  York,  and  make  proper  provisions  for  care  of  the 
butter  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  If  necessary,  the 
department  will  have  boxes  made  to  protect  the  butter 
from  bad  odors  which  might  come  from  fruits,  meats, 
etc.  When  the  butter  arrives  in  London  it  will  be  met 
at  the  wharf  by  an  agent  of  the  department  and  put 
upon  the  market.  It  will  be  ascertained  what  style  and 
package  best  suits  the  British  taste,  and  what  their  likes 
are  as  to  color,  saltiness,  etc.  This  process  will  be 
repeated  again  and  again  with  variations  until  the  butter 
wanted  in  the  British  market  can  be  supplied  regularly 
here  by  the  average  creameryman." 

>»  >  (  «< 

Special  correspondence  from  Washington  tells  that 
the  new  secretary  of  agriculture  is  following  out  the 
lines  indicated  that  he  would.  His  department  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  distributing  beet-seeds  to  be  tried  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country  in  order  to  see  if  their  lauds 
are  adapted  for  growing  beets  containing  a  sufficient 
percentage  of  saceha line  matter  to  make  the  industry 
profitable  for  them.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  the  beetman 
of  Nebraska,  has  presented  over  half  the  quantity  of 
beet-seeds  on  hand  to  the  department  for  distribution 
for  trial.  The  remainder  was  purchased  by  the  depart- 
ment. All  the  seed  is  imported  stock,  and  the  entire 
amount  used  is  about  five  tons,  each  farmer  getting 
from  one  to  two  pounds.  Quantities  of  seed  have  been 
sent  to  the  experiment  stations  in  many  of  the  states, 
and  applicants  in  other  states  are  getting  seeds  direct 
from  the  department.  The  department  does  not  recom- 
mend the  planting  of  the  seed  in  hilly  or  rocky  soil,  and 
suggests  a  light,  sandy  and  fairly  rich  loam  as  suitable. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  warm  climates  will 
be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  boot.  Farmers  are 
recommended  to  take  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  grown 
beets  and  send  them  to  their  state  experiment  stations 
for  test.  If  they  yield  more  than  twelve  per  cent  of 
sugar  their  cultivation  will  be  regarded  as  profitable; 
otherwise  not. 


This  work  of  experiment  is  largely  for  (he  purpose  of 
ascertaining  in  what  localities  it  will  be  profitable  to 
locate  beet-sugar  factories.  After  the  factories  shall  have 
been  established  the  further  development  of  the  culture 
of  the  beet  among  the  farmers  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course — as  to  their  best  mode  of  cultivation,  fertiliza- 
tion, etc.  In  these  matters  the  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  will  be  of  great  benefit.  The  outlook  is  extreme- 
ly interesting  and  hopeful.  Not  only  will  the  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  bring  profit  to  the  farmer  directly 
from  rhe  sale  of  beets,  but  many  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  dollars  will  be  expended  in  labor  and  con- 
struction of  the  great  plants  required  for  the  extraction 
of  the  sugar.  The  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
of  these  plants  will  have  the  advantage  of  an  increased 
market  for  their  other  products  by  reason  of  the  large 
number  of  hands  employed. 


Charles  Hiram  Chapman  was  born  October  28.  1859, 
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Chapman  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni versify  in  the  fall 
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stand  in  them,  it  soaks  into  and  softens 
the  foundation  of  the  road,  and  loose  dirt 
taken  from  these  "drains"  when  piled  into 
the  center  of  the  road  only  makes  a  bad 
matter  worse,  holding  water  on  the  sur- 
face and  producing  pitch-holes.  You  can- 
not cover  water  with  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.  The  strength  of  the  road-bed  must 
be  bad,  not  so  much  in  the  road-covering 
as  in  the  natural  soil  beneath  it.  Mr. 
Campbell  says  on  this  point: 


"Under-dramage  is  as  necessary  as  sur- 
face drainage.  A  dry  foundation  is  more 
necessary  than  a  dry  surface.  TJnder- 
drains  are  needed,  not  so  much  to  carry 
away  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  of 
the  road  as  to  interrupt  the  water  rising 
in  the  saturated  earth  from  the  impen- 
etrable stratas  beneath  to  lower  the  water- 
line.  Common  field-tile  should  be  used, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  hard, 
well-burned  and  unwarped,  every  care  be- 
ing taken  to  lay  it  in  the  trench  with  a 
constant  fall  to  a  free  outlet.  Usually  it  is 
best  to  lay  two  tile-drains,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  about  two  and  one  half 
or  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  open 
drains.  Thus  placed  they  may  be  used  as 
outlets  for  the  surface  drains  if  better 
cannot  be  obtained,  proper  catch-basins 
being  provided.  Lay  the  tile  to  an  even 
and  uniform  grade,  and  make  the  joints 
close.    It  is  a  good  practice  to  cover  the 


in  the  bottom  of  the  ballast.  The  cost  of 
material  is  estimated  at  $585  a  mile,  while 
the  labor  would  not  greatly  exceed  that 
ordinarily  put  upon  the  road  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  and  could  mostly  be  done 
by  the  farmers  instead  of  the  ordinary 
road-work.  A  good  macadamized  road, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  cost  at  least  §2,000 
to  $3,000  a  mile,  and  be  much  inferior  to 
the  steel  road.  I  offer  this  for  what  it  is 
worth. 


Diseases  and  Insects. 


The  interrelation 


between  insects 
and  plant  diseases  is  a  very  close  one,  no 
doubt.  When  we  give  insects  full  sway  in 
our  gardens  and  fields  we  also  invite  all 
sorts  of  plant  diseases.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  dangerous  only  to  plants  of  weakened 
vitality.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  the  common  early  potato-blight, 
which  seldom  attacks  a  vigorous  young 
plant,  but  waits  until  summer  heat, 
flea-beetles,  the  Colorado  potato-slugs  and 
advanced  age  have  lowered  the  plant's 
vitality  before  making  a  victim  of  it.  Flea- 
beetles,  on  account  of  their  large  number 
and  their  peculiar  mode  of  attack — per- 
forating the  leaves  in  many  places — are 
especially  active  in  transmitting  the  dis- 
ease from  plant  to  plant.  The  Colorado 
potato-beetle  carries  the  germs  of  the  bac- 
terial disease  of  the  potato,  tomato,  egg- 
plant, etc.  (which  also  causes  the  northern 
potato-rot).     In  short,  the  insect  world 


Fig.  1. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

"Good  roads"  is  not 
The  Coming  Road.    a     npw     gubject  jD 

newspaper  discussion,  but  a  scarce  article 
in  reality.  The  coming  road  must  be  a 
better  road  than  the  road  of  the  present. 
That  much  seems  certain.  Every  fall 
and  spring  we  are  virtually  blocked  in  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  at  least  so  far  as  wagon 
travel  is  concerned.  Just  when  we  are 
in  greatest  need  of  good  roads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marketing  our  products— potatoes, 
grain,  hay,  straw,  apples,  etc. — the  roads 
are  in  horrible  condition,  and  unfit  to  drive 
over.  But  discussion  and  talk  alone  will 
not  give  us  better  roads.  Even  the  New 
York  state  legislature  (which,  like  all 
legislatures,  usually  has  so  little  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
rural  population)  seems  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  realize  the  fact  that  deeds,  not 
words,  are  wanted.  One  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  state  senate,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  finance,  is  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  highways."  This  act  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  "state  highway  commis- 
sion," and  for  material  aid  from  the  state 
treasury  in  building  good  highways.  It 
seems  a  good  bill  in  many  of  its  provisions. 


From  the  Ontario  De- 
Road  Drainage.   uartment  of  Apiculture 

(Canada)  comes  Itoad  Bulletin  No.  2, 
written  by  A.  W.  Campbell,  provincial  in- 
structor in  road-making.  On  its  title-page 
I  find  the  illustration  here  reproduced 
(Fig.  1),  which  gives  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  construction  of  a  cheap  country 
road.  The  bulletin  speaks  of  lack  of 
drainage  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
bad  roads  in  Ontario.  And  lack  of  drain- 
age is  sure  to  make  bad  roads  everywhere. 
Mere  excavations  called  "drains,"  made  at 
the  sides  of  the  road,  will  not  help  matters 
much  unless  they  are  provided  With  free- 
running  outlets.    If  water  is  allowed  to 


joint  with  sod,  grass  side  down.  A  coat- 
ing of  straw  is  good  in  quick  or  running 
sand,  but  it  is  much  better  to  completely 
surround  the  tile  with  sawdust.  A  per- 
fect system  of  drainage  is  obtained  by  sur- 
face and  tile  drainage.  The  surface  of 
the  road  must  be  sufficiently  rounded  or 
crowned  in  the  center  to  shed  the  water 
readily  to  the  side-ditches,  or  gutters.  The 
water  in  its  course  to  the  gutters  must  not 
be  impeded  or  held  by  hollows,  tracks  or 
ruts  in  the  roadway.  The  gutters  must 
be  carried  to  a  free  outlet  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, having  a  good  fall."  These  hints 
will  come  in  good  season  for  the  annual 
spring  road-work.  Too  much  pains  can- 
not be  taken  in  taking  off  the  water,  and 
keeping  it  away  from  the  road-bed. 


A  New  Idea 

in  Road  Construction. 


greatly  aids  in  carrying  diseases  from 
plant  to  plant  and  from  patch  to  patch. 
Professor  Erwin  F.  Smith,  assistant  pa- 
thologist of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, says  in  regard  to  some  experiments 
recently  made  with  the  Colorado  potato- 
bug  and  the  bacterial  disease  of  the 
potato:  "These  experiments  seem  to  fully 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  insect  enemies 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
this  disease.  The  direct  injury  resulting 
from  their  bites  and  punctures  is  not  the 
only  injury  nor  the  worst  one.  Given  one 
diseased  vine  in  the  field  and  plenty  of 
insects  to  feed  upon  it,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  disease  to  all  parts  of  the  field, 
and  thence  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks." 


and  we  have  all  been  growling  and  grum- 
bling about  the  surplus.  Now,  I  think 
we'll  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  grumble 
about  the  scarcity  of  corn,  and  we'll  have 
rails  and  cribs  to  sell.  Don't  get  fright- 
ened at  what  I  am  saying,  but  open  the 
drains  and  don't  miss  any  opportunity  to 
get  in  lively  work." 


That's  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer— the  man  who  grows  a  crop 
if  anybody  grows  one— is  the  man  who 
never  lets  an  opportunity  slip  past  him. 
Even  in  very  wet  seasons  there  are 
chances  to  plow  and  plant  a  part  of  the 
land  intended  for  corn,  and  to  do  it  right. 
These  chances  may  be  very  short  ones, 
but  they  come,  and  every  farmer  should 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  his  plows  should  be 
bright,  his  harrows  ready  to  hitch  to  and 
his  planter  in  perfect  working  order.  If 
any  part  of  the  harness  or  any  tool  is 
weakened  in  any  part,  the  necessary  re- 
pairs should  be  just  where  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  them  at  a  moment's  notice,  for 
it  won't  do  to  waste  a  second  when  the 
soil  is  in  the  right  condition  for  planting. 


The  farmer  should  avoid  all  fretting 
and  worrying  when  rain  comes  pouring 
down  day  after  day  at  planting-time. 
Worrying  wears  a  man  out  faster  than 
hard  work,  while  it  does  no  good  what- 
ever. He  is  doing  all  he  can  if  he  keeps 
his  drains  open  and  everything  in  com- 
plete readiness  for  a  dash  when  the  chance 
comes.  He  may  sometimes  have  to  wait 
until  it  seems  almost  too  late  to  accom- 
plish anything,  but  I  have  seen  corn  that 
was  planted  the  first  of  July  make  a  fair 
crop. 

*  *  * 

I  have  seen  farmers  miss  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  of 
good  corn  through  trying  to  do  more  than 
they  were  able.  They  put  all  their  forces 
at  work  plowing,  and  tried  to  turn  over  a 
great  field  before  planting  a  kernel.  A 
heavy  storm  stopped  the  work,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  showers  kept  them  out  of  the 
field  so  long  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
plow  the  ground  before  it  could  be  planted. 
Those  who  planted  as  fast  as  they  could 
prepare  the  ground  had  corn  a  foot  high 
before  the  men  who  tried  to  finish  plowing 
had  a  grain  planted. 


The  "good 
roads"   bill   al-  j 

ready   men-1  preventive  measures 

tioned  also  refers  to  the  use  of  steel  plate  ;  for  the  mentioned  potato  disease  might 
or  other  flat-rail  construction  in  single  I  well  be  applied  to  almost  all  other  plant 


Preventing 

Plant  Diseases. 
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Fig.  2. 


or  double  track  for  public  use.  On  inves- 
tigation I  find  that  one  of  my  neighbors, 
Mr.  I).  N.  Long,  has  devised  and  suggests 
a  new  way  of  making  a  couutry  road. 
His  plan  is  clearly  explained  in  Fig.  2. 
The  rails  are  placed  at  such  distance 
apart  that  the  rims  of  the  wheels  run  out- 
side of  the  elevation,  which  tends  to 
keep  the  wheels  on  the  main  surface  of 
the  track,  and  when  made  heavy  enough 
also  provides  a  suitable  track  or  bed  for 
trolley  or  motor  cars  to  run  upon.  The 
track-beds  may  be  made  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  bicycles  to  run  on  them, 
and  having  the  upward  projection  on  the 
inside,  enables  a  bicycle  to  readily  get  on 
or  off  the  track,  onto  the  outside  road-bed. 
without  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience, 
and  without  crossing  the  raised  portion. 
My  neighbor  claims  that  with  this  plan 
a  solid,  smooth  and  perfectly  drained 
road  is  secured  with  the  use  of  the  least 
possible  amount  of  ballast,  ties  and  weight 
of  rails.  A  very  thin  rail  only  is  required. 
Perfect  drainage  is  at  all  times  absolutely 
secured  by  means  of  the  drain-tiles  located 


diseases,  The  prevention  of  the  disease, 
he  states,  "lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
prompt  carrying  out  of  the  following 
measures:  First,  early  and  complete  de- 
struction of  insect  pests;  second,  early 
and  complete  removal  of  diseased  vines; 
third,  in  case  of  the  potato,  the  prompt 
digging  of  the  tubers  and  their  immediate 
use  or  storage  in  a  cold,  dry  place;  fourth, 
selection  of  land  for  subsequent  planting 
which  has  not  been  planted  in  tomatoes, 
egg-plants  or  potatoes  for  several  years; 
fifth,  selection  of  tomato  and  egg-plant 
seeds  and  potato  tubers  from  plants  in 
localities  where  this  disease  does  not  pre- 
vail." T.  GltEIXEIi. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Said  an  old  and  successful  farmer  to  me 
a  lew  weeks  ago:  "I  think  you  can  safely 
predict  a  wet  season  and  a  short  corn 
crop.  I  am  not  much  of  a  prophet,  but  my 
past  experience  admonishes  me  to  look  out. 
We've  been  growing  too  much  corn — so 
much  that  prices  have  been  smashed  flat, 


It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  planter 

near  the  plows,  whether  the  season  be  a 
\\  hat     Dr.     Smith  ;  dry  or  „  ^  one     T  ,.now  a  ]in]e  fe„ow 

regard    to   who  has  a,ways  folIowed  this  plan<  and  he 

has  never  failed  to  grow  some  good  corn. 
He  watches  the  weather  closely  as  he 
plows,  and  rarely  does  a  shower  catch 
him  with  an  acre  plowed  and  not  planted. 
His  farm  is  small,  and  he  does  all  the 
work  himself,  and  he  manages  to  keep 
his  work '  together  far  better  than  many 
who  run  three  to  five  teams. 


Every  experienced  farmer  knows  well 
enough  that  corn  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  ground  is 
plowed,  so  that  it  may  get  a  good  start 
before  the  weeds  come,  yet  hundreds  will 
plow  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  plant- 
ing a  grain.    The  result  is  that  corn  and 

.  weeds  come  together,  and  the  work  of  cul- 
tivating is  made  very  much  more  difficult 
and  laborious.  I  have  seen  corn  that  was 
planted  close  after  the  plow  reach  a 
height  of  six  to  eight  inches  before  it  was 
necessary  to  run  a  cultivator  among  it. 
Then  a  man  could  cultivate  as  fast  as  the 
horses  could  walk.  We  all  know  how  much 

'  better  it  is— how  much  easier— to  cultivate 
corn  that  is  six  to  ten  inches  higher  than 

'  the  weeds  than  to  go  poking  along  with 

j  your  nose  almost  on  the  ground  hunting 
a  row  that  is  almost  hidden  in  weeds.  The 
man  who  tries  to  farm  twice  as  much  land 
as  he  is  able  to  is  the  lad  that  is  often 
caught  in  this  snap.  He  begins  plowing 
before  the  soil  is  in  fit  condition,  a  shower 
runs  it  together  and  packs  it.  the  young 
corn-plants  are  strangled  at  the  outset, 
the  weeds  come  lip,  and  (he  prospect  for 
a  full  crop  is  gone  glimmering.  It  costs 
some  farmers  more  than  twice  as  much 
to  grow  a  light  crop  of  corn  as  it  does 
others  to  grow  a  full  one.  simply  because 
their  management  is  poor  and  short-sighted 
from  start  to  finish.  One  truism  every 
farmer  should  paste  in  his  hat  is,  The 
best  methods  in  farming  are  always  the 
easiest.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Buying  Corn.— Some  fanners  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  soil  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  other  crops  than 
corn,  have  thought  that  it  did 
not  pay  them  to  grow  the  grain  needed  for 
farm  stock.  They  have  figured  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn 
for  eight  or  ten  dollars,  and  this  is  quite 
true;  but  invariably  these  farmers  put  too 
low  a  valuation  upon  the  fodder,  if  they 
made  an  allowance  at  all  for  it.  Many 
growers  outside  the  heavy  corn  sections 
get  as  much  income  indirectly  from  the 
fodder  of  an  acre  of  corn  as  the  grain  is 
worth  at  present  prices.  Instead  of  letting 
the  fodder  damage  in  the  field,  and  using 
high-priced  hay  to  supplement  it  H  feed- 
ing farm  animals,  the  fodder  is  housed, 
and  has  entirely  displaced  the  hay  for 
winter  feeding.  The  latter  i.  inverted 
into  cash,  and  thus  the  fodder  _.om  one 
acre  secures  an  income  often  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  grain.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant point  while  close  figuring  is  so  neces- 
sary. Cheap  as  corn  is,  the  eastern  farmer 
may  not  safely  abandon  it  if  the  fodder, 
rightly  handled  after  husking,  can  have 
his  entire  hay  crop  intact  for  market. 


Blue-grass  Pasture.— On  many  farms 
that  have  no  permanent  pasture-fields  an 
investment  in  a  good  blue-grass  sod 
would  be  profitable.  Conditions  vary  too 
much  to  permit  any  general  rules  to  hold 
good,  it  would  seem;  but  the  tendency  in 
this  country  must  be  more  and  more 
toward  permanent  pastures.  Blue-grass 
furnishes  earlier  green  feed  than  any 
other  grass,  and  a  field  of  it  makes  a  de- 
sirable saving  of  dry  feed  in  the  spring. 
This  grass  makes  a  slow  start  from  the 
seed,  and  I  prefer  to  sow  it  with  timothy, 
which  furnishes  pasture  and  keeps  weeds 
down  until  the  blue-grass  gets  rooted.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  such  that  withiu  a  few 
years  it  crowds  out  the  timothy,  and,  in 
tact,  very  few  varieties  of  weeds  are  able 
iu  get  any  foothold  or  retain  it  where  blue- 
grass  has  a  soil  adapted  to  it.  Bough, 
broken,  and  even  thin  portions  of  our 
farms  should  lie  furnishing  cheap  feed  in 
the  form  of  blue-grass  iustead  of  being 
planted  in  crops  that  can  yield  no  profit 
so'  long  as  labor  is  high  and  grain  is  low 
iu  price.  There  is  no  cost  for  harvesting 
by  the  stock,  and  the  risk  of  loss  is  thus 
kept  small.  Seed  the  unprofitable  land  to 
blue-grass  and  keep  near  shore  until  the 
skies  grow  brighter. 


Watering  Work-horses. — In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  working  season  in  the  fields 
1  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  the 
interest  of  the  farm-horses  and  their 
owners.  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right 
or  profitable  to  make  a  horse  work  five 
hours  in  hot  weather  without  water. 
When  an  animal  is  suffering,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  lose  in  weight,  .and  that  a 
heated  horse  does  suffer  when  deprived  of 
water  for  a  number  of  hours  is  evident 
to  all  svho  have  tried  to  restrain  our  teams 
from  drinking  when  the  stable  is  reached 
at  noon  or  night.  At  teu  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  and  four  iu  the  afternoon,  or 
near  those  hours,  water  should  be  fur- 
nished. It  pays  nie  to  stop  my  work  and 
take  the  team  one  fourth  of  a  mile  for 
water,  if  none  is  nearer  at  hand.  The 
animals  are  refreshed,  suffering  is  pre- 
vented, and  more  work  can  be  done  upon 
a  given  amount  of  feed.  Best  of  all,  the 
driver  feels  more  like  a  Christian.  A 
small  barrel  swung  upon  a  bent  axle  of 
two  cart-wheels,  with  a  pole  attached,  can 
be  used  for  fields  remote  from  water.  The 
cart  can  be  drawn  behind  wagon  or  cul- 
tivator, .or  drawn  direct  by  horses  when 
no  implement  need  be  taken.  For  young 
horses  especially  water  should  be  kept  in 
the  field.  When  this  humane  plan  is 
adopted  it  should  be  adhered  to  strictly. 


Two-iiorse  Cultivators.— It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  me  that  more  solid-arch 
cultivators  for  narrow  rows  are  not  made 
by  manufacturers.  Possibly  I  have  been 
unfortunate,  but  considerable  inquiry  has 
failed  to  bring  to  light  a  single  solid-arch 
walking-cultivator  suitable  for  potatoes 
in  rows  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches  apart. 
A  few  "makes''  track  sufficiently  narrow 
to  do  well  until  the  tops  are  a  few  inches 


high,  but  do  damage  when  tops  are  half 
grown.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  more  surface  cultivators  that  have  a 
narrow  tread.  Manufacturers  are  aiming 
to  supply  this  demand  by  furnishing  an 
adjustable  arch,  but  many,  at  least,  are 
failing  to  give  us  an  implement  that  satis- 
fies a  careful  man.  The  slightest  sagging 
of  the  arch,  or  a  little  play  anywhere,  per- 
mits the  wheels  to  spread  at  the  bottom. 
That  means  that  the  inside  ends  of  the 
axles  are  lower  than  the  outside  ends, 
which  causes  the  inside  shovels  to  run 
deeper  than  the  outside  shovels.  That  is 
just  what  we  do  not  want;  the  reverse,  if 
there  is  any  variation,  should  be  the  way. 
Manufacturers  say  that  their  own  adjus- 
table arches  do  not  get  out  of  line.  Users 
should  measure  the  distance  between  rims 
of  wheels  at  the  ground  and  at  the  top 
when  the  cultivator  is  at  work.  All  such 
arches  may  not  sag.  but  all  that  I  have 
seen  do  so.  Give  us  a  narrow-tread,  solid 
arch.   Advertise  it. 


The  Land-roller.— Last  winter  a  good 
farmer  said,  "There  are  comparatively 
few  farmers  of  clayey  soils  that  should  be 
permitted  to  own  a  roller."  He  had  in 
mind  the  damage  so  often  done  by  the  mis- 
use of  rollers,  though  he  recognized  their 
great  value  when  rightly  used.  The  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  the  future  weather 
have  everything  to  do  with  the  advisability 
of  using  a  roller  in  the  spring.  In  the 
ease  of  late  spring  plowing,  however,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  rolling  at  the 
best  time  does  much  to  insure  a  crop.  It 
not  only  fines  the  clods,  but  in  the  case  of 
sod  it  helps  to  fill  the  air  spaces  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  and  settle  the  soil 
upon  the  grass  plowed  under,  so  "that 
moisture  from  beneath  may  rise.  Settling 
late-plowed  ground  with  a  roller  and  then 
loosening  it  with  a  disk-harrow  may  give 
nearly  as  safe  a  seed-bed  for  a  dry  sum- 
mer as  earlier  plowing  would  have  done; 
at  least  the  roller  helps  the  condition 
much.  The  firming  should  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  plowing,  settling  the  turf 
below,  and  then  the  harrow  loosens  and 
fines  as  far  down  as  it  reaches. 


Caring  for  Tools.— It  is  the  rule  on 
some  farms  to  house  all  farm  implements 
during  the  winter  and  leave  them  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  the  summer.  Real- 
ly, more  harm  is  done  by  exposure  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  especially  to  the  parts 
made  of  wood.  The  sun  checks  the  wet 
wood,  and  after  the  next  rain  more 
damage  is  done.  The  metal  parts  of  im- 
plements rust,  and  time  is  lost  getting  im- 
plements into  working  trim.  The  cure 
for  all  this  is  to  form  the  habit  of  drawing 
implements  to  the  shed  at  night  instead  of 
unhitching  in  the  field.  There  is  little 
more  trouble  in  doing  things  this  war.  and 
much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  having 
all  the  tools  in  one  place  when  for  any 
reason  plans  are  changed  and  other  work 
is  undertaken.  Do  the  unhitching  at  the 
shed  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  and 
have  all  implements  under  cover.  Money, 
time  and  patience  are  saved.  David. 


BEES  NOT  WORKING  IN  BOXES. 

Time  and  again  have  I  been  "asked  by 
farmer  beekeepers  the  question,  "What  is 
the  reason  my  bees  don't  work  in  boxes?" 
The  answer  to  this  question  is,  first,  be- 
cause nature  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  honey;  and  second,  bees  are 
not  in  proper  condition. 

We  have  in  this  section  three  distinct 
sources  from  which  we  can  expect  sur- 
plus honey:  White  clover  in  June,  bass- 
wood,  or  linden,  in  July,  and  buckwheat 
in  August,  each  one  of  these  three  fur- 
nishing a  flow  of  about  two  weeks.  The 
first,  white  clover,  has  in  later  years  great- 
ly diminished  in  importance,  so  much  so 
that  we  can  hardly  consider  it  a  source  of 
surplus  honey  to  any  great  e-xtent.  like 
the  other  two.  The  reason  of  this  is 
probably  the  fact  that  land  is  being  more 
and  more  cultivated,  pastures  are,  with  the 
advance  of  better  and  more  systematic 
cultivation,  reduced:  white  clover,  there- 
fore, is  driven  out  of  existence,  except  in 
rough  fields  or  side-hills  which  are  not 
very  well  adapted  for  tillage. 

The  second  flow  of  honey  comes  from 
basswood;  its  period  of  highest  productive- 
ness lasting  from  about  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  of  July,  varying  some  with  early 
and  late  seasons.  A  few  days  more  in 
opening,  and  the  same  when  closing, 
makes  the  whole  time  of  basswood-honey 


secretion  from  two  to  three  weeks.  If  it 
should  happen  that  the  weather  is  unfa- 
vorable for  bees  to  work  any  portion  of 
that  time,  this  short  period  is  then  cut 
down  that  much,  and  the  basswood-honey 
crop  with  it.  Fortunately,  this  source  is 
quite  reliable,  not  more  than  one  out  of 
six  or  eight  years  being  a  complete  failure. 

The  third,  buckwheat,  begins  to  yield 
honey  in  sufficient  quantity  for  bees  to 
store  surplus  when  it  has  reached  its  full 
growth.  Before  that  time  fields  may  be 
white  with  buckwheat-blossoms  and  many 
acres  near  by,  yet  bees  fail  to  work  in 
supers,  although  the  atmosphere  may  be 
filled  with  the  peculiar  aroma  of  buck- 
wheat honey,  which  they  store  and  use 
in  the  brood-chamber.  As  soon  as  the 
buckwheat  begins  to  turn  its  color  the 
honey  flow  is  ended,  and  with  it  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  honey  for  the  season. 

We  have,  then,  outside  of  these  three 
main  honey-producing  plants  a  great  many 
honey-piants  of  minor  importance,  which 
furnish  more  or  less  honey  and  pollen  al- 
most continually  the  whole  season,  from 
the  opening  of  spring  until  winter  sets  in 
But  all  of  these  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
our  honey  crop.  The  way  they  are  help- 
ful in  this  direction  is  by  stimulating  a 
colony  to  breeding  up.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  early  spring,  when  willows  fur- 
nish their  pollen,  elm,  soft  maple  and  the 
various  fruit-trees  their  honey.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  at  that  time,  the 
forces  that  gather  the  basswood  honey  are 
then  produced. 

My  second  part  of  the  answer,  bees  are 
not  in  proper  condition,  is  very  little  un- 
derstood by  the  amateur  beekeeper.  A 
hive  must  be  crowded  to  have  the  swarm 
work  in  its  super.  If  an  old  swarm,  all 
combs  must  be  filled  with  brood  in  the 
various  stages  of  development  from  the 
egg  to  the  hatching  bee,  and  capped  honey. 
All  the  available  space  must  be  crowded 
with  bees,  and  in  this  condition  alone  can 
we  expect  bees  to  do  their  best.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  also  the  right  condition 
for  bees  to  swarm.  It  is  too  ofteu  the 
ease  that  when  a  colony  has  fairly  begun 
to  store  surplus  honey,  they  send  out  a 
so-called  young  swarm,  and.  of  course, 
all  work  ceases  at  once.  And  this  is  not 
strange.  If  we  examine  the  hive  from 
which  a  swarm  has  just  issued,  we  find 
it  completely  depopulated,  nearly  all  the 
bees  having  left  with  the  young  swarm; 
the  combs  are  comparatively  deserted, 
hardly  bees  enough  left  to  insure  the  per- 
petuation of  the  old  household.  The  super, 
which  before  swarming  was  almost  a  solid 
mass  of  bees,  is  now  empty,  not  a  dozen 
bees  to  be  seen.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  bees  don't  work? 

The  young  swarm,  if  hived  in  the  usual 
way,  as  non-professionals  always  do,  Is 
in  no  better  shape  to  store  surplus  honey 
than  the  mother  colony.  They  have  the 
bees,  but  an  empty  hive.  It  matters  not 
how  strong  a  young  swarm  may  be,  if 
hived  in  the  same  size  of  hive  as  the  one 
it  came  from,  it  will  not  be  crowded. 

G.  C.  Greiner. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

Owners  of  live  stock  throughout  the 
country  have  reason  to  be  encouraged. 
During  the  past  five  years  unusual  depres- 
sion has  been  the  rule.  The  past  year 
has  perhaps  been  the  worst  of  all  in  un- 
favorably conditions  all  around.  The  year 
1807,  however,  has  witnessed  gradual  im- 
provement. The  fact  that  values  are  slow- 
ly rising  gives  promise  of  more  permanent 
advance.  Sudden  fluctuations  are  the  bane 
of  any  business.  The  professional  feeder 
who  gathers  up  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
into  droves  has  only  one  rule  of  safety  in 
buying  stock  and  grain  with  which  to 
feed  the  creatures — he  must  buy  the  live 
stock  ordinarily  for  less  than  it  is  worth, 
aud  must  also  buy  his  grain  at  prices  that 
are  ruinous  for  the  grain-grower,  hence 
such  transactions  are  of  little  worth  to  the 
sellers  of  both  live  stock  and  the  people 
who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  grain. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  surplus 
grain  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  capitalists 
who  are  able  to  hold  it.  Fairly  well-to-do 
farmers  will  not  sell  grain  in  store  during 
the  next  four  months.  They  will  wait 
until  the  new  crop  is  assured,  as  will  also 
the  professional  speculator.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  in  the  situation  of  the 
grain  market  of  the  coming  summer  that 
will  tend  to  depress  prices  in  cattle,  hogs 
or  sheep.  Owners  of  cattle  and  hogs  will 
in  some  cases  feed  cheap  corn  in  connec- 
tion with  grazing.  This  policy  will  also 
tend  to  reduce  the  supply  of  grain.  All 
owners  of  swine  will  probably  be  liberal 


feeders  of  grain,  and  the  advancing  mar- 
kets for  pork  should  insure  a  good  return 
for  their  grain  and  the  labor  of  handling 
the  swine.  The  careful  feeder  of  meat- 
producing  animals  during  the  past  three 
months  should  come  out  of  his  operations 
with  a  slight  profit  at  least,  in  view  of 
the  all-around  good  values  for  meats. 

When  grain  is  very  abundant  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  very  high  prices  for 
stock  suitable  for  consuming  the  cheap 
grain.  Reports  from  the  various  districts 
indicate  that  there  are  unusual  advances 
for  grazing  stock,  which  should  be  very 
encouraging  to  the  breeders  of  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals  who  are  not  prepared 
to  feed  them  out  to  a  fattened  finish. 
Large  losses  of  cattle  are  reported  upon 
the  western  ranches,  which  will  prove  a 
favorable  factor  in  maintaining  advancing 
value  for  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the 
central  AVest  who  must  grow  their  stock 
on  food  produced  on  high-priced  land. 

Encouraging  conditions  prevail  now  for 
improvement  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  The 
breeder  who  would  realize  a  full  measure 
of  profit  should  hasten  to  adopt  the  best 
methods  in  his  work.  In  the  case  of  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry  it  is  not  difficult  for 
auy  one  who  owns  a  farm,  even  with  a 
small  mortgage  ou  it,  to  procure  the  best 
grades  of  substantial  breeding  stock.  At 
least  any  one  can  avail  himself,  if  he 
will,  of  the  services  of  pure-bred  sires. 
In  this  course  of  improvement  pains  should 
be  exercised  to  make  full  use  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  very  best  in  all  branches 
of  live  stock.  The  policy  of  patronizing 
the  cheap  fellows  simply  to  save  on  the 
fees  is  not  by  any  means  economy  in 
view  of  the  encouraging  advances  now  in 
prices  of  animals.  It  is  settled  that  there 
are  great  reductions  in  numbers  of  all 
classes  of  domestic  animals.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  there  has  been  any  decrease 
of  population  in  the  last  five  years,  so  as 
many  people  must  be  fed  as  ever.  Assur- 
ances are,  therefore,  very  strong  for  the 
producers  of  wool,  meat  and  dairy  articles. 

At  no  time  in  five  years  have  the  prices 
been  so  favorable  for  horses  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  diminished  supply  bids  fair  to 
make  very  great  advances  over  the  gains 
made  at  this  time.  If  only  the  farmers 
who  own  good  breeding  stock  will  act 
wisely  and  endeavor  to  furnish  the  best 
animals  possible,  this  action  alone  would 
be  of  great  avail  in  enhancing  their  pros- 
perity. The  future,  however,  is  one  of 
close  competition.  One  must  give  atten- 
tion to  all  the  details  of  finishing  the  prod- 
ucts he  brings  to  market.  Early  maturity, 
so  valuable  iu  all  lines  of  live  stock — 
growth  and  finish — is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended in  the  growing  of  horses.  The 
colt  of  the  future  must  be  taught  as  much 
in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  its  life  as 
it  was  formerly  taught  in  the  first  six 
years.  It  should  be  as  quiet  and  tractable 
at  three  years  of  age  as  the  average  horse 
in  former  times  was  at  fifteen.  It  should, 
however,  possess  all  of  its  youth,  vigor 
and  strength,  and  should  be  so  carefully 
handled  as  not  to  be  injured  in  the  least 
or  have  its  limbs,  joints  or  any  part  of  the 
framework  injured  by  any  overtasks.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  three  fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  horse  on  the  market  is  in 
its  appearance,  disposition  and  training. 
These  go  for  naught  if  it  is  not  physically 
sound.  M.  A.  R. 


Baby's  Smooth,  Fair  Skin 

Is  Due  to  Hood's  Sarsaparilla— It  Cured 
Him  of  Dreadful  Scrofulous  Sores— 
Now  in  Good  Health. 

"At  the  age  of  two  months,  my  baby  be- 
gan to  have  sores  break  out  on  his  right 
cheek.  The  sores  spread  all  over  one  side 
of  his  face.  We  consulted  a  physician  and 
tried  his  medicine,  and  in  a  week  the  sore 
was  gone.  But  to  my  surprise  in  two  weeks 
more  another  scrofulous  lookingsore  made 
its  appearance  on  his  arm.  It  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  when  he  was  three  months 
old,  I  began  givinghim  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
I  also  took  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  before 
the  first  bottle  was  finished,  the  sores  were 
well  and  have  never  returned.  He  is  now 
four  years  old,  but  he  has  never  had  any 
sign  of  those  scrofulous  sores  since  he  was 
cured  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla."  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Worten,  Farniington,  Delaware. 


Hood's 


Sarsa= 
parilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  §5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

H/-wrv/1'c!  Dillc  are  purely  vegetable,  re- 
I  1UOU  »  rills  liable,  beneficial.  25c. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1897. 


was  more  or  less  covered  with  snow.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  outcome.  But 
as  seed  is  not  expensive,  and  only  a  small 
amount  (say  ten  pounds  or  little  more)  is 
needed.  I  think  it  will  always  be  worth 
while  to  sow  it  in  young  orchards  and 

in  the  summer. 
I  and  run  the  risk  of  its  wintering.  If  it 
I  does  winter,  we  get  a  most  excellent  crop  ■ 
of  most  excellent  green  fodder  in  spring 
before  ordinary  clover  is  ready  to  cut  or 
be  pastured,  and  if  it  does  not  live  through 
the  winter,  we  secure  at  least  some  ben- 
efits from  it  as  a  cover  and  manure  crop. 

T.  Gbefxeb. 


.^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.-J* 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GEEE.V. 


NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

The  American  Coffee-bebby.— In 
many  of  the  agricultural  papers  |  other  suitable  spots  alon 
at  this  timeT  find  advertisements 
describing  the  merits  of  the 
"American  coffee-berry,"  and  offering  seed 
at  five  or  ten  cents  a  packet.  The  only 
objection  I  can  have  to  this  novelty  is  the 
name.  It  is  a  bean,  not  a  berry;  of  orien- 
tal rather  then  American  origin;  and  it 
has  nothing  much  in  common  with  coffee, 
except  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  coffee 
substitute  iu  the  same  way  that  barley, 
bran  and  molasses,  wheat  or  even  acorns 
are  sometimes  used.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  think  there  is  some  value  in  this  bean 
for  more  general  cultivation. 

The  Japan  soy,  or  soja,  bean  is  about 
the  richest  of  all  cereal  products;  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  produce  paying  crops 
on  account  of  its  lateness,  and  possibly 
because  my  land  was  so  rich  that  the 
plants  made  foliage  rather  than  fruit. 
This  so-called  "American  coffee-berry-' 
seems  much  earlier  than  the  other  sorts 
of  the  soy-bean  I  have  thus  far  tried, 
and  it  must  be  quite  productive,  for  my 
friend  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  says  he  would  like 
the  job  of  raising  it  for  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  If  it  can  be  grown  profitably  at 
such  a  figure  (and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it),  it  will  become  available  as  a 
food  for  farm  stock,  poultry  included. 
Hens,  pigeons,  etc.,  will  eat  the  soy-bean 
quite  readily,  and  it  surely  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated, albuminous  food,  well  calcu- 
lated to  balance  a  corn  ration. 


A  Coffee  Substitute. — It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  many  of  us  drink  far  too 
much  strong  coffee  for  our  own  good.  I 
myself  am .  a  great  coffee-drinker;  in 
fact,  strong  coffee  has  been  almost  the 
only  liquid  that  I  have  taken  as  a  drink 
for  years.  I  now  see  that  I  must  let  up 
on  it.  and  have  begun  to  use  in  place  of 
the  strong  coffee  a  mixture  of  very  much 
hot  water  and  a  very  little  coffee,  made 
palatable  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  rich 
Jersey  cream  and  of  sugar.  Sometimes 
I  use  a  little  chocolate  in  place  of  coffee 
for  flavoring  the  hot  water.  Possibly  I 
might  learn  to  like  the  taste  of  barley 
coffee,  or  of  the  "coffee"  made  of  the 
'American  coffee-berry,"  and  any  of  these 
drinks  would  surely  be  more  wholesome 
and  safer  to  use  as  an  every-day  drink 
than  the  genuine  coffee  in  the  full  strength 
taken  by  most  people.  If  the  infusion  of 
the  browned  •American  coffee-berry"  were 
to  become  a  national  American  drink  iu 
place  of  the  regular  coffee,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  for  the  nation. 


*  *  * 

FOB  GABDEX 

in    receipt  of 


Uses. — I 


Tobacco-dust 
am  constantly  in  receipt  of  inquiries 
where  tobacco-dust  can  be  obtained,  and 
these  inquiries,  when  from  the  West  or  far 
South,  usually  are  embarrassing  to  me, 
simply  because  I  can  practically  give  but 
one  siddress.  Of  all  the  leading  seedsmen 
I  know  of  only  one  who  offers  tobacco- 
dust  for  sale.  Price  S3  a  barrel.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  seedsman  should  cat- 
alogue an  article  that  is  so  necessary  and 
valuable  in  every  garden.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  difficult  to  secure  a  supply  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  And  why  not  put  it  up  in 
'  ten  or  twenty-five  pound  sacks  like  flour? 
If  properly  advertised,  there  would  be  call 
enough  for  it.  This  is  meant  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  seedsmen. 

■::     %  * 

Cihmso.v  Clover.— Much  has  been  said 
about  crimson  clover  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  I  believe  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  it,  at  least  for  planting  in  suitable 
localities.  Whether  we  here,  in  western 
New  York,  can  grow  it  to  advantage  is 
yet  a  question.  Some  of  our  most  noted 
orchardists  recommend  it  as  a  cover  crop, 
and  claim  that  it  has  made  growth  enough 
in  their  orchards  before  winter  to  make 
a  gooil  mulch,  adding  humus  and  nitrog- 
enous matter  to  the  soil  iu  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  it  a  profitable  crop,  even  if 
it  is  winter-killed.  In  several  years'  trials 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  crimson 
clover  to  make  much  of  a  growth  before 
winter,  and  for  my  soil  1  have  doubted 
that  it  was  really  so  very  valuable  unless 
I  can  succeed  iu  wintering  it.  Por  this 
reason  I  am  much  pleased  just  at  thin 
time  to  see  the  plants  in  my  young  Hart- 
lett  pear  orchards  come  out  entirely  un- 
injured. The  winter  was  not  very  severe, 
and  the  ground  during  all  very  cold  spells 


Strawberries  for  Western  Kentneky.— 

F.  H. .  Paducah.  Ky.     You  had  better  try 
Warfield.  Haverland  and  Lovett's  Early. 

Katydid  Ears*.  —  H.  W..  Elmer.  X.  J., 
writes:  "While  trimming  an  Abundance 
plum-tree  I  found  a  twig  with  some  scales 
or  insect  eggs.    What  are  they?" 

Reply:— The  eggs  are  those  of  the  katy- 
did, which  is  a  harmless  insect. 

Time  to  Prune  Fruit-trees.—  S.  S..  Cu- 
ba, Mo.  The  best  time  to  prune  fruit-trees 
when  only  a  small  amount  of  pruning  is  to 
be  done  is  in  June,  but  where  a  large  amount 
of  wood  must  be  removed,  pruning  should  be 
done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early 
in  spring  before  growth  has  started. 

Chair's  Choice  Peach.—  B.  M..  Has- 
tings. Mich.  The  Chair's  Choice  peach  has 
a  good  many  friends  in  Michigan  and  Xew 
York,  but  it  is  seldom  in  the  lists  recom- 
mended for  general  planting  for  market.  At 
South  Haven.  Mich.,  it  has  been  but  fairly 
productive.  I  think,  however,  there  are  some 
localities  where  it  does  exceptionally  well, 
and  where  it  might  be  largely  planted  to  ad-  I 
vantage.  It  is  of  largest  size,  deep  yellow 
with  red  cheek;  flesh  very  firm:  freestone: 
a  little  earlier  than  Smock.  Ir  has  been  tried 
at  the  experiment  station  in  your  state,  and  1 
they  will  gladly  advise  you  in  regard  to  it.  I 
Address  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich. 

Excessive  Growtli.-E.  P..  Alma.  Oreg.. 
writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes  and  fruit-trees 
making  an  excessive  growth  of  new  shoots? 
The  ground  is  new,  and  has  not  been  ma- 
nured, but  does  not  produce  very  large  crops. 
Currants  especially  grow  out  so  thick  as  to 
hide  the  older  bush,  and  grow  so  fast  that 
a  heavy  rain  bends  them  over  and  they  re- 
main crooked,  except  a  few  of  the  strongest 
shoots." 

Reply:— They  are  apt  to  do  so  on  moist 
land,  and  in  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall 
when  growing  on  rich  land.  It  is  probable 
that  a  dressing  of  uilleached  wood  ashes 
would  make  the  steins  stronger.  After  the 
bushes  and  trees  get  into  bearing  there  will 
be  less  liability  of  this  excessive  growth. 

Worms  in  Currants.— A.  J..  Georgia- 
ville,  R.  I-,  writes:  "What  will  kill  the 
worm  that  eats  currants  when  they  are  about 
two  thirds  grown?" 

Reply: — The  only  known  remedy  is  hand- 
picking  and  the  destruction  of  the  infested 
clusters  of  fruit  as  soon  as  the  insect  makes 
his  appearance.  These  insects  are  so  pro- 
tected that  spraying  with  poisons  would  do 
no  good.  When  they  appear  in  large  num- 
bers it  is  pretty  certain  that  some  parasite 
will  soon  work  on  them  and  destroy  large 
numbers.  Some  growers  think  that  dusting 
the  bushes  freely  with  air-slaked  lime  early 
in  the  spring,  and  renewing  it  when  washed 
off,  will  deter  the  moths  from  laying  their 
eggs. 

Dark  filler  Vincsar.-L.  V.  S..  Peach- 
land  Cal.  Pure  cider  vinegar  can  be  very 
dark  in  color  and  still  suit  the  markets,  pro- 
i  riding  it  contains  the  requisite  acid,  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  free  from  floating  particles 
and  has  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  pure  apple 
vinegar.  If  It  is  still  clear  and  no  sediment 
is  formed  after  exposure  to  air.  I  should  not 
worry  about  the  color;  but  if  a  sediment  is 
formed  or  floating  particles  appear,  then  re- 
peated racklngs  will  clear  it.  You  cannot 
lack  it  off  too  much,  and  I  should  keep  at  it 
until  I  got  it  into  shape  where  It  would  re- 
main clear.  If  troubled  about  removing  the 
sediment,  I  would  Biter  It  through  a  sand- 
filter.  Undoubtedly  by  the  use  of  sulphite 
of  soda  you  could  bleach  It  out,  but  such 
treatment  is  not  desirable,  and  I  believe  al- 
ways Injures  the  flavor  of  anything  Into 
which  It  Is  put. 

cranberry  Onltnre.— P.  s..  Northkent, 
Colin.  The  land  should  be  level,  free  from 
weeds,  grass  roots,  etc..  and  covered  with 
about  four  Inches  of  sand  preparatory  to 
setting  the  vines.  The  sand  should  then  be 
moistened,  and  the  vines  set  about  four  cut- 
tings together  In  bills  eighteen  Inches  apart 
'  each  way:  set  the  cuttings  about  four  inches 
deep.  As  soon  as  tins  Is  done  raise  the 
water  sufficiently  to  keep  the  sand  moist. 
The  cuttings  should  be  kept  moist,  but  lint 
I  not.  The  spring  of  the  year  Is  preferred  for 
setting  the  cuttings,  but  they  may  be  set 
at  any  time  during  the  spring  and  summer, 


providing  the  cuttings  are  kept  under  run- 
ning water.  The  bog  should  be  flooded  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  and  remain  flooded  all 
winter.  The  newly  set  vines  should  be 
flooded  in  winter  the  same  as  old  vines.  You 
had  better  visit  some  good  cranberry-bogs 
if  you  can  get  a  chance,  and  buy  a  little  book 
on  the  subject,  called  "Cape  Cod  Cranber- 
ries," or  else  ask  your  congressman  to  get 
you  "Farmers'  Bulletin  on  Cranberries,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apple  Seedlings.— G.  H..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  apples  from  seed  will  not  be  true  to  the 
kind  from  which  the  seed  came,  nor  will 
many  of  them  be  desirable.  A  better  way 
for  you  to  do  would  be  to  take  along  some 
seed  with  you  to  sow,  and  also  get  some 
scions  of  your  best  cultivated  kinds  and  graft 
them  when  you  get  there.  But,  of  course, 
this  presupposes  that  there  are  now  some 
apple-trees  growing  in  the  location  you  have 
chosen  onto  which  you  can  graft.  If  you 
have  no  assurance  of  this,  and  on  account  of 
high  freight  rates,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
you  cannot  use  nursery-grown  apple-trees, 
then  I  think  you  had  better  take  with  you 
a  few  hundred  apple-root  grafts  of  good 
kinds.  These  root-grafts  are  made  up  in 
large  quantities  by  nurserymen;  are  easily 
transported  when  packed  in  moss,  and  cost 
very  little  They  can  generally  be  bought 
for  less  than  one  cent  each,  and  often  for  one 
half  this  price.  I  think,  however,  you  will 
be  able  to  biry  the  varieties  you  wish  after 
you  get  to  Arizona. 

Prnne-pliims— Qninces— Pears.  —  L.  W. 

S.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please  tell'  n;e 
how  to  cultivate  prune-plums.  They  bloom 
every  year  very  full,  and  all  drop  off  when 

they  get  to  forming.  How  about  quinces? 

 What  is  the  best  treatment  for  pears?" 

Reply: — There  are  many  kinds  of  prune- 
plums.  The  German  prune  I  have  found  to 
do  very  well.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
your  trouble  is  with  the  eurculio,  for  the 
remedy  for  which  see  reply  in  recent  number 

of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Quinces  have  been 

much  troubled  of  late  years  with  the  blight 
and  scab,  so  that  many  growers  have  given 
up  growing  them:  but  if  a  good  location  is 
at  hand  they  are  well  worth  growing,  and 
the  scab  may  be  prevented  by  spraying  with 

Bordeaux   mixture.  1   do   not  understand 

what  you  mean  by  this  question,  but  take  it 
you  want  to  know  the  best  location  for 
pears.  The  best  location  for  pears  is  on 
rather  high,  heavy,  rich  land,  and  the  soil 
should  never  be  seeded  down,  but  be  kept 
cultivated  and  occasionally  manured. 


A  STORY  OF  CHUMS. 


barefooted  boys  at  their  sports— make- 
believe  HEROES— THEIR  UXTI5IEIY 
PARTING. 

Chums! 

They'd  been  chums  from  barefooted  boy- 
hood. 

Thirty  years  ago  they'd  trudged  together 
through  swamps  and  thickets  and  stubble- 
fields. 

There  was  an  old  sunken  log  in  the 
slough  just  out  of  town,  where  they  used 
to  stand  knee-deep  in  the  water  and  pull 
out  sunfish.  The  bottom  of  the  slough 
seen  through  the  clear  spring  water  was  a 
landscape  of  green,  moss-built  mountains, 
hills  and  valleys.  You  could  see  Mr.  Sun- 
fish  come  "  moseying  "  up  a  deep  ravine  in 


moss,  nosing  a  mossy  mountain  or  hillside 
here  and  there  for  a  dainty  morsel  of  worm 
or  fly.  Now  was  your  time.  Impale  a 
squirming  angle  or  grub-worm  on  your 
hook,  carefully  hiding  the  forked  head, 
and  drop  it  gently  down  the  sloping  side 
of  the  mossy  mountain,  just  a  little  way 
from  Mr.  Sunfish.  A  flash  of  light,  a  tug 
at  the  line,  a  rush,  and  then  a  sweep  of  the 
pole  and  Mr.  Sunfish  was  doing  acrobatics 
on  the  shelving  sands  of  the  slough. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  chums  had  a 
nice  string  of  beauties  gilled  on  a  forked 
sprig  of  willow,  and  safely  auohored  to  the 
sunken  log. 

Then  off  to  the  marsh,  each  armed  with 


a  stout  club  with  which  to  rap  elusive 
frogs  on  the  head.  It  was  hit  and  miss — 
and  miss  oftener  than  hit. 

When  half  a  dozen  fat  fellows  were 
bagged,  back  to  camp  by  the  sunken  log. 
Build  a  bonfire,  dress  the  frogs,  rill  an  old 
tomato  can  with  clear  spring  water,  drop 
in  the  frogs,  salt  the  whole  with  gunpow- 
der, and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  stew. 

Those  used  to  be  feasts  fit  for  the  gods, 
especially  if  a  neighboring  farmer  had 
thoughtfully  cultivated  a  watermelon 
patch  that  would  provide  dessert. 

Then  in  the  fall  the  chums  would  "  go 
a-nutting"  in  the  big  woods  and  camp  out 
over  night.  They'd  start  at  noon  and  by 
sundown  would  have  all  the  nuts  they 
could  carry.  After  a  blackbird  stew,  cooked 
in  a  tomato  can  over  an  open  fire,  they'd 
prepare  for  the  night.  A  big  bonfire  was 
built.  Two  couches,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  tire,  were  made  from  twigs  and  boughs 
of  maple  and  hemlock.  The  firelight  flick- 
ered through  the  big  trees  and  transformed 
stumps  and  logs  a  rod  away  into  grotesque 
grizzly  bears  and  crouching  catamounts. 

And  then  the  chums  played  Indian 
scouts.  There  wasn't  an  Indian  within  a 
thousand  miles,  but  they  made  believe 
that  these  woods,  within  hearing  of  the 
church  bells  and  factory  whistles,  fairly 
swarmed  with  blood-thirsty  red  men.  And 
they  really  believed  themselves  daring 
heroes  taking  desperate  chances.  While 
one  slept,  the  other  sat  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  well  out  of  the  firelight  so  that  he 
could  pierce  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
watched  for  Indians.  Thus  for  an  hour  or 
more  this  trusty  sentinel  would  sit  statue- 
like on  a  stump,  with  gun  across  his  knee, 
and  peer  into  the  night.  Then,  when  the 
stars  told  him  his  time  was  up,  he'd  waken 
his  chum  and  take  his  turn  at  sleep,  or,  as 
he  put  it,  at  "  pounding  his  ear." 

At  last,  as  daylight  came  on,  the  tire 
would  seem  to  get  low  and  there'd  be  a 
chill  and  damp  in  the  air  that  made  the 
chums  yearn  for  home  and  hot  coffee. 
And  so,  having  been  heroes  for  a  whole 
night,  they'd  shoulder  their  harvest  of 
nuts  and  in  the  early  morning  twilight 
trudge  homeward  through  the  swishing 
wet  grass,  just  as  the  all-night  places  up  in 
the  sky  were  putting  out  their  lights. 

And  then  the  chums  went  to  college 
together  and  were  partners  in  business  and 
lived  neighbors. 

And  now  one  is  gone  before,  and  the 
other  stands  with  uncovered  head  beside 
the  grave  of  his  chum. 

Life  is  a  story  of  happy  "chumhood" 
and  sad  partings.  The  old  chums  of 
thousands  of  sincere  mourners  might 
to-day  be  alive  and  well  if  they  had  only 
taken  as  good  care  of  their  health  in  man- 
hood as  their  mothers  took  of  it  when  they 
were  boys.  In  boyhood  days  when  chums 
got  home  wet  and  tired  from  an  excursion 
into  the  woods,  mother  not  only  fed  them, 
but  if  there  was  a  little  cough  or  cold  she 
promptly  dosed  them.  .She  didn't  let  them 
try  the  experiment  of  "wearing  out  a 
cold."   She  knew  better. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  "chums" 
who  die  before  their  time,  die  of  that  dread 
destroyer,  consumption,  that  foster-child 
of  neglect.  There  is  no  necessity  for  these 
deaths.  There's  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy 
at  hand.  It  is  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  consumption.  It  corrects  all 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
"  gets  a  move  "  on  the  liver.  It  causes  the 
life-giving  elements  of  the  food  to  be  prop- 
erly assimilated.  It  braces  up.  It  builds 
up.  It  drives  out  impurities.  It  clears  the 
lungs  and  lets  the  vivifying  oxygen  of  the 
air  penetrate  every  lung  cell.  It  is  the 
great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  is 
not  only  an  almost  unfailing  cure  for  con- 
sumption and  allied  diseases  like  asthma, 
bronchitis,  catarrh,  throat  troubles,  weak 
lungs  and  bleeding  from  lungs,  but  is  also 
a  marvelous  remedy  for  all  wasting  dis- 
eases and  diseases  of  the  blood.  Thou- 
sands who  were  mourned  as  doomed  to  an 
untimely  death  have  testified  to  its  almost 
miraculous  virtues.  Copies  of  their  grate- 
ful letters  maybe  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  discoverer  of  this  wonderful  medicine. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery  "  is  sold  by  all  druggists — 
nothing  else  is  "just  as  good." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  teaches  you  all  about  the  home 
treatment  of  diseases.  It  contains  1.00S 
pages  and  300  illustrations.  It  used  to  cost 
$1.50;  now  it's  free.  For  paper-cover, 
send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing; 
cloth-cover.  10  cents  extra.  Address  Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
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GOOD  ROADS. 

General  Roy  Stoxe.  the  director 
of  the  road  department  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
cently delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing address  before  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture at  Augusta,  Maine,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said: 

"The  actual  work  for  good  roads  in  the 
United  States  has  been  done  to  a  great 
extent  by  fanners.  I  do  not  mean  the 
campaign  of  education  and  the  agitation 
for  good  roads,  but  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  measures  and  the  carrying  out  of 
measures  for  good  roads  have  almost  al- 
together originated  with  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  The  wheelmen  have 
done  capital  work  in  stirring  up  public 
sentiment,  but  the  practical  working  meas- 
ures have  been  almost  entirely  organized 
by  the  farmers.  The  farmers  of  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  were  the  authors 
of  the  state  aid  law  in  that  state,  and  that 
is  one  *of  the  best  solutions  of  the  good- 
roads  problem  that  has  been  made  any- 
where. 

"The  farmers  have  great  reason  to  take 
up  this,  question,  and  they  have  a  reason 
that  many  of  them  have  never  thought  of. 
It  is  due  to  them,  in  absolute  justice,  that 
the  whole  business  of  road  construction 
should  be  remodeled,  and  a  portion  of  the 
burden  that  they  have  unjustly  borne  ever 
since  the  organization  of  our  government 
be  taken  from  their  shoulders.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  country  have  been  charged  with 
the  whole  expense  of  building  and  main- 
taining the  roads  for  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  farmers  in  the  state  of 
7>Iaine  own  one  fifth  of  the  property  in 
the  state,  and  that  one  fifth  of  the  prop- 
erty has  paid  the  entire  expense  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  roads  of  the 
state,  which  are  just  as  necessary  to  the 
people  who  live  in  towns  and  the  people 
of  other  occupations  than  farming  as  they 
are  to  the  farmer.  It  is  time  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  in  this  matter.  The 
farmers  in  the  state  of  New  York  own 
only  one  fourteenth  of  the  property  in 
tliJri  state.  Every  farmer  in  that  state 
has  been  making  roads  for  thirteen  other 
men  to  travel  on.  and  he  is  getting  tired 
of  it.  He  means  now  that  something  shall 
be  done  to  stop  it:  and  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain,  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  the  manufacturing  peo- 
ple and  the  commercial  people,  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  bear  their  proper  share 
of  the  expense  of  improving  the  roads 
of  the  country.  There  are  a  thousand 
considerations  that  make  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  do  so.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
these,  since  they  have  discovered  them 
themselves.  Any  of  them  will  tell  you 
at  once  why  he  wants  good  roads  in  the 
country,  and  why  he  is  willing  to  do  some- 
thing toward  obtaining  them. 

"The  very  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
find  out  just  what  cau  be  done  to  obtain 
better  roads.  You  cannot  find  out  in  the 
short  duration  of  a  session  of  the  legis- 
lature exactly  what  you  can  do.  You  must 
put  somebody  to  work  upon  this  question, 
just  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  state  of  Michigan  have 
done,  and  as  the  state  of  New  York  pro- 
poses to  do.  The  state  of  California  also 
has  begun  with  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
to  find  out  what  could  be  done.  Every 
state  that  has  done  anything  in  the  way 
of  road  improvement  has  begun  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Some  of  these  commissions 
of  inquiry  have  been  gentlemen  who  have 
volunteered  their  services,  and  the  state 
has  paid  something  toward  their  expenses; 
others  have  been  gentlemen  who  devoted 
their  whole  time  and  received  a  small 
salary.  The  commission  of  the  state  of 
California  consists  of  three  men.  and  they 
have  actually  traveled  over  nearly  all  the 
roads  in  the  state.  These  men  give  their 
whole  time  to  this  work,  and  that  state 
has  gone  into  the  matter  of  road-building 
in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  way. 

"Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  want 
good  roads  in  the  state,  and  that,  you  are 
going  to  try  to  get  them,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  road  funds,  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  and  labor  that  are  put 
upon  the  roads  of  the  state,  is  something 
that  you  can  take  up  and  act  upon  at 
once.  You  all  know  from  your  own  ex- 
perience how  valueless  a  great  portion  of 
the  labor  and  money  that  are  put  upon 
1he  roads  of  this  state  is.  You  all  have 
some  idea  of  how  an  improvement  might 


be  made.  If  the  farmers  of  the  state  will 
take  up  this  matter  and  see  that  the 
money  which  is  spent  on  roads  and  the 
labor  that  is  supposed  to  be  put  upon  them 
is  as  well  expended  and  as  well  applied 
as  the  money  and  labor  they  use  upon 
their  own  farms,  you  can  start  road  im- 
provement in  your  state  this  year.  You 
could  start  with  improved  methods  of 
application  of  the  present  funds  and  labor, 
which  would  show  results  before  the  sea- 
son was  over,  and  your  summer  visitors 
would  go  home  and  say,  "They  have  be- 
gun the  improvement  of  roads  in  the  state 
of  Maine.' 

"Good  roads  are  the  highways  to  wealth. 
If  I  could  take  you  with  me  North,  South, 
East  and  West  to  where  the  beginnings 
of  road  improvement  have  been  made,  I 
could  show  you  small  farming  communi- 
ties growing  rich  in  these  hard  times,  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  troubling  them- 
selves not  at  all  with  the  great  problems 
of  finance  which  agitate  their  brethren. 
They  have  no  time  to  waste  in  talk.  If 
their  fields  are  too  wet  to  work,  they  go 
on  the  road.  Their  marketing  is  done  in 
bad  weather,  and  in  rainy  spells  they  bring 
from  a  distance  cheap  fertilizers  to  en- 
rich their  farms,  such  as  marl,  city  refuse, 
etc.  Philadelphia  refuse  is  carried  twenty 
miles  on  the  stone  roads.  In  these  for- 
tunate communities  every  day  brings  its 
earnings  to  man  and  beast,  for  there  is 
always  paying  work  on  a  good  road,  and 
if  a  man  has  no  hauling  of  his  own  to  do. 
he  can  get  work  from  others  at  good 
wages.  Extend  these  conditions,  and 
imagine,  if  you  can,  the  prosperity  that 
would  burst  upon  the  country  if  every 
farmer  and  every  farm  team  could  earn 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  rain  or  shine:  if  every  farm  could 
be  cultivated  and  improved  to  its  utmost 
extent. 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  France 
to  see  a  farmer  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
home  in  wet  weather  with  a  heavy  load. 
If  he  sees  a  prospect  of  a  three  days'  rain, 
he  puts  his  tarpaulin  over  his  load,  a 
cover  over  his  horses  and  a  waterproof 
coat  on,  and  starts  off  to  market.  He 
may  go  fifty  miles  before  he  finds  a  mar- 
ket that  suits  him,  or  he  may  know  in  ad- 
vance just  where  he  is  going.  You  do  not 
often  find  anybody  driving  fifty  miles 
through  a  rain-storm  in  the  United  States 
to  find  a  market  for  a  load  of  hay.  but  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  farmers' 
wagons  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  home 
there.  They  choose  the  wet  weather  for 
that  purpose.  Their  roads  are  just  as 
good  then  as  at  any  time." 


PICKED  POINTS. 

The  universally  abundant  apple  crop  last 
year  has  led  everybody  to  believe  that 
this  fruit  will  be  very  scarce  the  coming 
season.  This  view  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  correct.  This  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion again,  naturally,  of  how  to  cause  a 
portion  of  the  trees  to  be  fruitful  in  "off" 
years.  The  general  answer  to  this  is. 
pluck  the  flowers  or  young  fruit  in  a  bear- 
ing year,  and  the  tree  will  become  an  off- 
year  bearer.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  will  be  an  off-year  bearer  until 
some  late-spring  adverse  weather  kills  the 
incipient  fruit,  and  then  the  tree  at  once 
reverts  to  its  former  habit.  In  an  exper- 
iment by  the  writer  the  trees  reverted  in 
six  years.  In  a  recent  conversation  with 
that,  noted  horticulturist,  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey,  he  said  this  reversion  usually  oc- 
curs in  from  six  to  nine  years.  But  the 
time  of  the  reversion  depends  entirely 
upon  the  weather.  A  bad  feature  of  trees 
bearing  in  off  years  is  that  all  the  insects 
of  the  season  concentrate  upon  a  few 
trees,  and  the  orchardist  must  give  battle 
all  the  season  to  save  his  partial  crop. 
In  view  of  this  and  the  liability  to  rever- 
sion, and  that  it  cost  about  fifty  cents  a 
tree  to  pluck  the  flowers  or  young  fruit, 
and  that  spraying  and  plucking  occur  at 
the  farmer's  busy  time,  there  will  be  but 
little  of  it  done. 

*  *  * 

A  seventeen-year-old  lad  in  Maine,  who 
conducts  his  own  little  sheep-farm  of  forty- 
live  acres,  in  writing  me  for  information 
about  breed's  discloses  a  feature  in  his 
own  practice  which  older  heads  in  sheep 
husbandry  might  do  well  to  imitate.  Wool 
being  only  fifteen  cents  a  pound  in  the 
fleece  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  planned 
to  get  more.  He  had  it  manufactured  into 
yarn,  and  sold  the  yarn  at  a  dollar  a 
pound.  It  took  two  pounds  in  the  fleece 
to  make  one  pound  of  yarn,  and  he  paid 
for  scouring  the  wool  and  having  it  made 
into  yarn  thirty  cents  a  pound  of  yarn. 


Harvester  and 
strong  claims. 


Binder. 
ThaPs 


When  I  Saw 

=your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce- 
ments of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
— big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I'm  ready  to  surren- 
der; go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 
because 


Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.  The  ma- 
chine you  want  will  cost  you  more  than  the  other  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  worth  more;  that's  all  —  there's  no  other  reason  —  and  in  the  end  you'll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company*  Chicago* 

The  Li^ht-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

IGuaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2001 
f  page  Catalogue  sbowine:  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to 
.    =-ri    the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plairf  figures.  Testimonials  from  ^..-3-  .„ 
uraae.444    every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fairand  Atlanta  Exposition.  uniae.»6o 
Writeto-day.    Catalogue  Free.    ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  227  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Now,  what  rate  a  pound  did  he  get  for  his 
wool  in  the  fleece?  Let  other  youths 
figure  this  out. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  since  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
that  hothouse  lamb-growing  began  to  at- 
tract any  public  interest.  Residing  where 
this  branch  of  sheep  husbandry  was 
started  at  an  early  day.  and  where  now 
all  sheepmen,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
engaged  in  it.  I  have  had  much  to  say  in  ; 
its  favor  in  the  public  press,  and  can  say 
truthfully  I  do  not  regret  a  single  word.  ] 
but  rather  wish  I  had  said  more  in  the 
same  strain.  These  lambs  are  sold  by  the 
carcass  when  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age. 
Until  the  recent  depression  in  prices  of 
farm  produce  hothouse  lambs  brought 
about  ten  dollars.  As  with  everything 
else,  the  price  has  gone  down,  but  in  not 
so  great  a  ratio  as  other  farm  products. 
A  neighbor  just  sold  a  lot.  Half  of  them 
brought  S7  each,  one  fourth  of  them 
$6.50,  and  the  other  fourth  $6,  averaging 
SO.C^1/).  It  does  not  cost  so  much  to  grow 
them  as  to  grow  lambs  on  cultivated 
farms  in  the  old  way  up  to  six  or  eight 
months  of  age.  A  hundred  ewes  now 
should  produce  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  wool  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  Iambs: 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  in  all.  What  branch  of  farm- 
ing pays  better?    Dr.  Galen  Wilsox. 


3   EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  > 

•I1  ')• 


From  Oklahoma.— As  a  permanent  resident 
of  Oklahoma,  and  one  who  has  no  land  to 
sell  and  in  no  manner  interested  in  any 
••boom"  movement,  and  as  a  crop  and  weath- 
er correspondent  as  well  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  writer  for  many  farm  journals, 
so  having  a  reputation  at  stake  for  fairness, 
I  would  object  to  the  broad  statement  of  N. 
S.  S..  of  Waynoka.  Oklahoma,  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  March  15th,  which  says.  "This 
is  a  cattle  country,  not  a  farming  country. 
Without  stock  one  is  nowhere."  If  he  had 
said  this  as  to  his  particular  locality,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  west  line  of  Woods  coun- 
ty. I  would  not  call  such  statement  in  ques- 
tion. But  I  know  that  good  corn  is  raised  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  county,  and  has 
sold  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  bushel  the  past 
season.  I  very  readily  admit  the  advisability 
of  giving  more  attention  to  stock-rasing, 
but  very  few  settlers  of  a  new  country  have 
much  stock  I  do  not  think  there  was  an 
average  of  one  cow  to  the  family  in  this 
section  at  settlement,  five  years  ago.  Hut 
farmers  have  lived  at  general  farming,  and 
are  working  into  stock  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  am  within  five  miles  of  the  territory,  count- 
ing from  the  extreme  outside  points  in  every 


„  EVERGREENS. 

.J  Largest  stock  in  Amer- 
ica.  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
Sf  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental* 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
E.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
Waukegan,  111. 


CON  ARD'S  SEEDS 

All  t  he  choicest  flowers  at  little  prices :  3  Fine  Roses, 
including  Golden  Rambler,  only  2oc.  Gem  Collec- 
tion Flower  Seeds— 1  pkt  each  Asters,  Balsams. 
Pansies,  Petunias,  Pinks,  Phlox,  .Mignon- 
ette. Mornine  Glories,  Sweet  Alvssuin  and 
Sweet  Peas— 10  pkts.  only  1  2c.  4  Bulbs  Spanish 
Iris  10c,  5  Hybrid  Gladiolus  10c,  3  lovely  Tuberoses  10c, 
thel2  for  25c.  Catalog  with  s  IOO  Prize  Offerslree. 
ALfliED  F.  COJiAUD,  Box  5,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


direction  excepting  one  county— the  pan- 
handle— formerly  called  No  Man's  Land,  now 
known  as  Beaver  county,  extending  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  main  terri- 
tory. I  would  say  the  eastern  third  is  not 
especially  adapted  to  cattle-raising,  being 
largely  timber  land,  and  corn  and  cotton  are 
the  leading  crops;  and  while  not  as  heavy 
crops  of  corn  have  been  raised,  as  a  rule, 
as  in  the  great  corn  belt  further  north  and 
east,  yet  the  best  of  cotton  has  been  raised, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  both  northern 
and  southern  crops  are  fairly  successful.  The 
central  third  is  best  adapted  to  wheat  and 
cotton,  with  some  fair  sections  for  corn  and 
the  sorghum  crops,  especially  Kafir-corn,  our 
leading  feed  supply.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  cattle  should  be  a  leading  feature,  and 
will  eventually  be  so.  In  the  western  third, 
where  X.  S.  S.  is  located,  will  be  found  the 
large  cattle-ranges,  only  a  small  portion  of 
it  being  homesteaued  for  farming  purposes; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  especially  in 
the  southern  half,  there  have  been  as  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  raised  as 
any  place  in  the  territory.  It  is  very  true 
that  Oklahoma  has  an  uncertain  climate,  but 
there  are  surprises  of  extra  good  crops  as 
well  as  of  failures.  My  sons  and  I  have  a 
section  of  land,  and  in  five  years  I  think 
we  have  grown  as  much  feed  as  in  any  other 
place  that  we  could  have  got  a  home  and 
opened  up  farms  with  the  same  capital. 
While  there  are  serious  drawbacks  here.  I 
do  not  know  where  a  man  with  five  hundred 
dollars  or  less  could  do  any  better.  With  a 
larger  capital  I  would  prefer  locating  a  farm 
elsewhere.  J.  M.  R. 

Winview.  Blaine  county,  Oklahoma. 


From  Texas.— This  is  a  beautiful  and  very 
fertile  country,  partly  timber  and  partly 
prairie.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  fine  small- 
fruit  and  truck-farming  country.  Our  mar- 
kets at  home  consume  all  we  can  raise,  at 
good  prices.  The  climate  here  is  fine,  never 
very  cold  or  hot.  The  old  settlers  here  are 
nearly  all  cattlemen,  but  most  of  the  old 
ranches  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  small 
farms.  All  the  truckers,  as  they  are  called 
here,  are  from  the  North.  I  am  an  old 
Pennsylvania  soldier,  and  think  this  is  a 
fine  climate  for  the  old  boys  to  live.  I  like 
it  the  best  of  all  places  I  ever  lived. 

Fasadena,  Harris  county,  Tex.     J.  L.  P. 
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FARM  AND 


FIRESIDE. 


Mat-1,  1897. 


©ur  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD.  • 

Conducted  by  P.  11.  Jacobs,  Hainmonton,  New  Jersey. 


CUT  BONE. 

ONE  pound  of  cut  green  bone  for  a 
dozen  hens  once  a  day,  which 
should  not  cost  over  one  cent  a 
pound,  will  produce  more  eggs 
than  five  times  as  much  grain,  because 
the  cut  bone  is  complete  in  egg-making 
substances  while  the  grain  is  largely  de- 
ficient in  many  respects.  Some  persons 
affirm  that  it  does  not  pay  to  procure  a 
bone-cutter  for  a  small  flock.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Bone-cutters  are  now  cheaper 
than  many  ordinary  garden  tools,  and  are 
strong,  durable  and  efficient.  The  cost  of 
the  bone-cutter  is  soon  regained  in  the 
increased  number  of  eggs  laid.  It  is 
almost  indispensable  to  success,  no  mat- 
tea  how  small  the  flock,  for  no  one  should 
keep  a  flock  unless  fully  determined  to 
secure  the  largest  profit  possible.  The 
great  saving  of  bones  and  meat  and  the 
utilization  of  materials  that  could  not  be 
appropriated  as  food  for  fowls  without 
their  nse  have  given  green-bone  cutters  a 
place  on  all  well-regulated  poultry-farms. 
They  are  sold  at  from  five  dollars  to  ten 
dollars — a  price  which  places  them  within 
the  reach  of  all — and  they  have  added  to 
the  profits  of  poultrymen,  farmers,  butch- 
ers and  poultry-supply  houses. 


KEEPING  FLOCKS  SEPARATE. 

Where  a  flock  of  about  twenty  fowls 
have  been  kept  for  a  week  in  the  poultry- 
house  until  the  hens  are  acquainted  they 
will  not  allow  a  stranger  among  them,  nor 
will  they  stray  away,  but  the  more  active 
breeds  will  forage  over  a  wider  area,  and 
frequently  go  beyond  the  limit.  The  re- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  other  flock  will 
not  be  very  cordial,  but  the  stray  hen 
may  become  confused,  and  soon  have  to 
remain  and  become  one  of  the  flock.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
houses.  Where  there  are  a  number  of 
poultry-houses  they  should  be  painted  in 
different  colors,  or  be  of  different  designs. 
If  fowls  are  to  be  thus  separated,  how- 
ever, the  males  should  be  removed,  as  they 
will  soon  begin  to  battle  for  supremacy, 
and  the  winner  in  a  contest  deprives  his 
beaten  antagonist  of  his  entire  family, 
which  he  will  induce  to  join  his  own. 
Also,  in  feeding,  let  each  flock  be  fed  at 
the  door  of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  feed  only  at  regular  periods. 


FEEDING  GREEN  FOOD. 

To  give  green  food  to  fowls  confined  in 
yards  it  must  be  considered  that  the  birds 
pick  the  grass  and  cannot  utilize  it  unless 
it  is  cut  fine  or  is  given  as  a  piece  of  sod. 
If  a  sod  of  grass  is  placed  in  the  yard 
once  a  day  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  is 
not  always  that  one  having  a  flock  in  a 
yard  can  devote  his  time  to  securing 
green  food  in  that  manner,  hence  a  bunch 
of  grass,  consisting  largely  of  finely  cut 
clover,  and  placed  in  a  trough,  will  be 
readily  consumed.  If  this  is  not  done, 
and  the  grass  is  long,  the  result  may  be 
hard  crop,  due  to  clogging  of  the  crop  by 
the  grass  packing  therein. 


BUYING  FOWLS  TO  RETAIN. 

To  increase  the  flock  one  must  be  very 
careful  where  to  buy  the  extra  fowls.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  as  many  as  one  hundred 
hens  for  sale  in  a  neighborhood,  and  the 
neighbor  then  goes  to  the  city  to  purchase 
a  few  coops  of  them,  which  is  the  most 
risky  undertaking  that  can  be  attempted, 
for  it  is  seldom  that  such  coops  do  not  con- 
tain hens  that  are  affected  with  lice  or 
disease,  which  may  be  brought  on  the 
farm,  and  all  the  fowls  subjected  to  the 
drawbacks,  the  final  result  being  that  the 
poultryman  retires  in  disgust,  and  loses 

his  investment. 

— ,  —  -»  

ROOFS  AND  DAMP  QUARTERS. 

There  will  be  more  annoyance  from 
leaky  roofs  in  the  spring  than  in  the  win- 
ter, because  more  rain  occurs.  In  winter 
ice  and  snow  may  remain  for  weeks  on  a 
roof  without  melting,  and  really  assist  to 
protect  against  the  winds,  but  in  spring 
any  leaky  places  will  be  openings  for  beat- 
ing rains.  Hoofs  should  be  repaired  at 
once,  if  necessary,  or  the  result  will  he 
«'"inp  Quarters  and  the  flock  destroyed  by 
roup. 


TREATMENT  OF  OVERFAT  HENS. 

Hens  that  have  been  highly  fed  are 
usually  too  fat  to  lay.  Their  combs  will 
be  bright  and  red,  and  they  may  appear 
thrifty,  but  when  they  are  very  fat  the 
owner  will  wait  quite  awhile  before  he 
will  get  many  eggs  from  them.  There  is 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  food  until  the  hens 
are  willing  to  work.  A  hen  that  is  fat 
will  not  starve  until  the  stores  of  fat  on 
her  body  are  utilized,  as  this  reserve  of 
warmth  is  just  so  much  carbonaceous 
food  in  the  form  of  fat.  Begin  by  giving 
no  food  at  all.  For  a  day  or  two  the  hens 
will  insist  on  your  supplying  them.  At 
the  end  of  two.  days  scatter  a  gill  of  millet 
or  rape  seed  in  the  litter.  Hunger  will 
induce  them  to  work.  Withhold  the  food 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  until  they  have 
lost  weight.  They  will  then  have  con- 
cluded that  they  must  work,  and  by  then 
feeding  them  judiciously  they  will  begin 
to  lay,  and  continue  to  do  so  if  properly 
cared  for. 


GROW  A  CROP  OF  SUNFLOWER-SEED. 

Every  farm  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
crop  of  sunflower-seed.  Its  advantages 
should  not  be  overlooked  at  planting-time. 
It  is  claimed  that  any  climate  where  corn 
will  grow  the  sunflower  can  thrive.  In 
Russia  it  is  a  staple  crop.  The  seeds  may 
be  fed  whole  or  ground  as  meal.  All 
classes  of  stock  will  accept  the  meal  as 
readily  as  they  will  cotton-seed  meal  or 
linseed-meal.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
soil  rich,  but  the  yield  is  from  twenty  to 
forty  bushels  an  acre,  and  as  food  the 
value  is  much  more  than  that  of  grain. 
If  one  desires  to  grow  a  special  crop  for 
poultry,  try  a  field  of  sunflowers,  which 
can  be  grown  and  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn.  The  seed  also  produces 
a  valuable  and  nutritious  oil  when  ground 
and  pressed. 


CROWDING  THE  FOWLS. 

Two  points  in  favor  of  egg  production 
are  food  and  sleep.  If  the  fowls  .  are 
crowded  at  night  they  will  not  rest,  hence 
the  poultry-house  that  contains  more  fowls 
than  the  number  for  which  it  is  adapted 
is  a  very  expensive  building.  Too  much 
economy  of  space  is  a  fault  frequently 
found.  The  tendency  is  to  allow  too  much 
food  and  too  little  room.  The  feeding  of 
grain  in  summer  is  detrimental,  because 
it  creates  heat  or  is  stored  as  fat.  Even 
when  meat  is  given  every  ounce  of  fat 
should  be  removed.  When  the  roosts  are 
arranged  they  should  be  low  and  as  near 
the  floor  as  possible.  If  near  the  roof 
of  the  house  the  heat  is  excessive  at 
night,  as  the  sun  warms  a  low  building  in 
summer  beyond  the  degree  when  it  should 
be  comfortable:  and  as  heat  rises,  the 
warmest  place  is  near  the  roof,  an  over- 
crowded house  being  almost  a  death-trap 
to  the  fowls. 


GET  THE  BEST  PRICES. 

Experienced  poultrymen  do  not  believe 
in  the  maxim  of  "quick  sales  and  small 
profits,"  as  applied  to  poultry  and  eggs, 
as  good  articles  always  sell  rapidly,  nor 
should  any  farmer  be  satisfied  with  small 
profits,  but  aim  to  secure  the  most  to  be 
had.  It  costs  no  more  for  time  and  labor 
in  producing  good  poultry  than  to  work 
with  inferior  kinds,  and  for  that  reason 
the  quality  should  always  be  an  object  of 
importance.  A  cent  or  two  a  pound  is 
quite  an  item  where  large  amounts  of 
poultry  are  sold  from  the  farm. 


UTILIZING  THE  LAWN. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  hens  with 
chicks  than  on  a  clean,  closely  mowed 
lawn,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
high  grass  to  cause  the  chicks  to  become 
wet,  and  they  can  see  their  enemies  bet- 
ter. Cats,  rats  and  hawks  commit  depre- 
dations more  easily  when  the  chicks  run 
in  high  grass  or  weeds.  The  mother  hen 
will  better  defend  her  brood  on  a  clean 
lawn,  and  the  chicks  can  also  find  little 
dainties  that  would  otherwise  not  be  seen. 
It  is  an  excellent  arrangement  to  confine 
the  hen  on  the  lawn  and  allow  the  chicks 
their  freedom. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  track  and  road-bed  of  the  C.  TT.  &  D. 
Ky.  between  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Is 
eonsl'1'  ■  •■  experts  to  be  the  best  piece 

of  railroad  In  the  country. 


FATTEN  BEFORE  SELLING. 

Put  the  fowls  in  yards  for  two  weeks 
to  fatten  them  before  selling.  This  is 
urged  to  prevent  loss.  When  the  market 
is  full  only  one  class  of  poultry  sells — 
those  that  are  fat.  Inferior  fowls  will 
not  pay  for  shipping  and  commission. 
Buyers  always  aim  to  buy  at  low  prices 
when  there  is  an  oversupply,  but  there  is 
never  a  large  supply  of  choice,  fat  fowls. 
Attention  has  been  frequently  called  to 
this  matter,  and  with  the  present  low 
prices  for  grain  there  is  no  excuse  to  send 
the  fowls  to  market  to  be  sacrificed  or 
given  away. 


GOSLINGS  AND  PONDS. 

Geese  seem  to  be  sufficiently  wise  not  to 
bring  forth  their  young  too  soon,  but  they 
hatch  the  goslings  early  enough  to  lose 
some  of  them  unless  the  farmer  is  care- 
ful. The  goslings  are  covered  only  with 
down,  which  allows  them  to  become  chilled 
if  they  go  on  ponds  of  cold  water  before 
they  are  well  feathered.  By  keeping  them 
away  from  water  when  they  are  young 
they  should  thrive  and  no  losses  occur,  as 
they  are  usually  hardy,  and  have  good 
appetites. 


Sleepy  Disease. — E.  F.,  Salem,  O..  writes: 
"What  is  the  cause  of  hens  and  chicks  stag- 
gering, are  always  sleepy,  and  some  die?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  the  large  grav  lice  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks.  Anoint 
heads  with  melted  lard. 

Roup.— A.  P..  Mattoon,  Wis.,  writes:  "One 
of  my  hens  has  a  lump  under  her  head, 
wheezes  when  breathing,  and  now  three 
others  are  affected." 

Rbph::— It  is  probably  roup,  aggravated  bv 
cold  drafts  coming  on  them  from  above  at 
night.  The  symptoms  indicate  the  scrof- 
ulous form,  and  it  will  be  economical  to 
destroy  them,  as  there  is  no  sure  remedy. 

Mites  and  Snakes  M.  A.  W..  Knnnt-ln 

Springs,  Texas,  writes:  "How  can  I  kill  lice 
on  my  chickens?  Also,  how  can  I  prevent 
snakes  from  eating  the  chicks  and  eggs?" 

Reply:— First  clean  the  poultry-house  by 
saturating  with  kerosene  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion once  a  week;  then  dust  the  fowls  well 
with  insect-powder,  anointing  the  heads  with 
melted  lard.  There  is  no  mode  of  protecting 
against  snakes  except  with  fine  wire  or  pla- 
cing the  fowls  where  snakes  cannot  approach 
them. 


OUR  HENS  PAY»K 

i-ours  pay  you?  Our  New  Book  **  Help  for1 
onltry  Keeper*  tells  you  how  to  double 
_  he  natural  Egg  production  of  your  hens ;  ___ 
How  aud  what  to  feed  to  raise  strong,  healthy  chicks ;  How  tu  hx 
terminate  the  Lice  that  worry  the  life  out  of tout  Chicks  and  hens. 
Dou't  be  discouraged,  we  will  send  you  "Help"  that  erery  poul- 
try beeper  values  highly;  that  will  enable  you  to  Make  Vour 
Hens  Pay  in  Summer  and  Winter.  Letters  come  in  dailv  thank- 
ing us  for  the  "  Help  given  to  others,  and  you  will  send  yours  when 
you  hare  read  our  Book.  Sent  to  vou  free  with  the  Wayside  Glean- 
ings  3  mos'  for  10c.  Poultry  Dep't,  Wayside  Co.,  CllntonTille,  Conn. 


SHOO-FLY 


POULTRY  IN  GARDENS. 

The  keeping  of  poultry  does  not  inter- 
fere with  gardening,  except  when  the  seeds 
are  in  the  ground.  After  the  plants  are 
well  under  way  the  hens  will  prefer  the 
young  and  tender  grass  and  weeds;  aud 
while  some  of  the  garden-plants  may  be 
eaten  also,  yet  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  insects  destroyed.  If  green  food 
is  plentiful  the  hens  will  do  but  little  dam- 
age. A  hen  with  a  brood  of  young  chicks 
will  find  many  worms  and  insects  that 
would  perhaps  do  more  damage  than  that 
inflicted  bv  the  hen  and  brood. 


A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third    more  MILK. 
—  _   Thousands  of  testimonials. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETflII5CF0R  HATCHING,  CHEAP,  Largest  Poultry 
Um1J3  VI  ^7  establishment.  Best  stock ;  Prices  reason- 

 able;  everything  just  as  represented; 

your  interests  are  my  interests.  Send  6c.for  our  ttne  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalog.  C.  C.  SHOEXAKEK,  Freeport,!!!. 


NON-SITTERS. 

Because  a  hen  is  a  non-sitter  it  does  not 
imply  that  she  is  a  better  layer  than  the 
sitter  or  is  as  profitable.  The  non-sitter 
thrives  best  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is 
an  active  forager.  There  is  a  time  when 
she  takes  a  rest,  even  if  she  does  not  sit. 
She  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the  summer  than 
the  sitter,  but  in  the  long  run  the  sitter 
overtakes  her,  aud  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  have  laid  as  many  eggs,  as  well  as 
produced  one  or  two  broods  of  chicks,  giv- 
ing fully  as  much  profit  and  being  more 
contented  in  confinement. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Look  for  lice  every  day,  as  a  large  louse 
on  the  head  of  a  young  turkey  will  kill  it. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  them,  so  keep  them 
dry.  Stale  bread  dipped  into  milk,  also 
curds,  finely  chopped  onions,  finely  chopped 
boiled  eggs,  a  little  wheat  and  cracked 
corn  and  some  fine  gravel  are  all  food  for 
them.  Do  not  feed  enough  to  waste,  but 
give  them  food  every  two  hours.  They 
must  have  clean  water,  but 'must  not  get 
wet  in  any  way;  also  keep  the  coops  very 
clean.     

PREPARING  BROILERS  FOR  MARKET. 

This  month  and  next  the  prices  for 
broilers  will  be  high.  First  be  careful  to 
[lick  them  clean,  removing  the  pin-feathers, 
and  do  not  tear  the  skin.  Pack  them  in 
boxes  or  barrels — no  paper,  cloth  or  straw 
— aud  send  them  to  your  commission  mer- 
chant by  express.  Be  sure  to  let  him 
know  when  you  will  ship,  so  that  he  can 
sell  them  in  advance,  if  possible. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Bantams. -R  R.  T  .  Winslow.  X.  J.,  writes: 
"Which  is  the  smallest  breed  of  Bantams?" 

Rki'I.v:— The  frame  varieties;  they  are  also 
among  the  most  beautiful. 

Hon-  Many  Fowls.— C.  O.,  Halstrad.  Kan., 
writes:  "How  many  fowls  can  I  keep  in  a 
poultry-house  12x24  feet?" 

Reply: — Allow  ten  square  feet  for  each 
foTV'li  which  will  permit  of  about  thirty  hens. 

Vo'iiis  Tnrkevs.- J.  Lower  Lake,  Hal  . 
writes:  "My  young  turkeys  walk  on  their 
knees  and  sides  id'  feet,  but  are  otherwise 
uraltby." 

REPLY: — It  is  di  e  to  rapid  growth,  the  food 
being  forcing.  They  will  probably  recover, 
as  the  ailment  is  not  usually  fatal. 

Lameness.- q  M.  K,  Jewett  City.  Conn  , 
writes:  "I  have  had  two  or  three  hens 
whose  leirs  failed  them,  and  they  could  not 
walk,  but  are  otherwise  well." 

Reply: — Ton  do  not  mention  mode  of  man- 
agement. It  may  be  caused  by  high  roost 
and  overfeeding.  Remove  hens  from  the 
male. 

l.ice.-  f\  W.  Me.W.,  Bradabaw,  Neli..  writes; 
"Our  poultry-house  is  infested  with  lice. 
How  shall  we  exterminate  them?" 

Reply:— Saturate  every  portion  of  the 
house  with  kerosene  emulsion  twice  a  week. 
Add  one  gill  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  every 
rtl"l  of  the  emulsion.  Kerosene  alone  is 
excellent,  but  more  expensive. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

with  a  machine  that  will  hatch  every 

egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
The  New  Saumenig  Hatches 

Send  2  stamps  for  catalogue  No.  42. 
INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO,  Springfield, 0. 


SITTING  HENS 

will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  clocks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe  yet  sure.  Trial  size  Inc.  post- 
paid.  100  gross  by  Ex.,  SI. mi.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 

LEE*S  LICE  KILLER  k,ills  a»  lict;  mlteI-  ?ea^ 

etc..  on  poultry  and  stock. 
Does  away  with  the  old  fashioned  way  of  dusting,  dip- 
ping, greasing,  etc.  You  paint  the  roost  poles,  the  lice 
killer  does  the  rest.  A  few  cents'  worth  will  do  the 
work  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  insect  powder  and  with  no 
labor.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  free.  64  page  book 
on  "Vermin"  and  diseases  of  Poultry  and  stock  free 
for  2c.  stamp.  LEE'S  TONIC  POWDER  makes  the 
hens  lay.  OERMOZONE  is  a  cure  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  and  stock.  Our  books  leJt 
all  about  them,  with  testimonials.  I20TJ  agents  in 
every  state  in  the  "Union  and  more  wanted.  Write  us. 
GEO.  H.  LEE   CO.,  EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

Headquarters  for 
DUMPING 

Horse  Carts. 

M'ideand  narrow  tires. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works— Tatamy,  Pa.— 
to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 
No.  19  Bridge  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS 

"Economy  is  the  Road  to  IF  vnlth.'' 

Then— Why  not  economize?  Pave  your  way 
by  cash  dealings,  and  save  from  SlU  to  $12  per 
ton  nil  your  fertilizers. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal.      -     -     *    $22  per  ton 
Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16  *' 
"       Potato  Fertilizer,    -  25  " 

"       Bone  and  Meat,      -  18  " 

For  samples  and  book  write 
The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  P.O  B:i  1017,  Pittsburg, 
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CINCINNATI,   JACKSON   &    MACKINAW  RY. 


IS  THE  ONLY  LINE 
Running  Solid  Trains  Through  Between 

Cincinnati  &  Jackson 

TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY 

Day  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  Coaches  hav- 
ing all  the  modern  improvements. 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars 
and  tirst-class  Coaches  are  attached  to  night  express 
trains. 

Close  connections  are  made  at  Cincinnati  with 
Southern  Lines  to  and  from  all  principal  southern 
points,  and  with  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  trains  at 
Jackson  to 

All  Points  in 


.AND  FROM.. 


Southern  Michigan 

For  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc  .  call 
on  C.  J.  &  M.  Agents  or  address  the  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 
F.B.DRAKE,  T.  C.  M.  SCHINDLER, 

Recr.  &  Oen'l  flgr.,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Drink  Pure  Water 

By  Using  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 
Purifier  in  your  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Guaranteed  to  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cistern  in 
Ten  Days'  Use  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  No  tubing  to 
rust,  burst,  or  wear.  Never 
has  to  be  packed,  primed,  or 
thawed.  Will  not  freeze— 
buckets  drain  themselves. 
Will  not  rust,  chain  and 
buckets  made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  Can  lie  set  up  in  IS 
minutes.  So  attachments 
below  the  platform.  No 
wooden  tubing,  rubber,  or 
leather  to  contaminate  the 
water.  Makes  bad  water 
good  flud  good  water  belter. 
Saves  it9  cost  in  doctor  bills 
alone  every  year,  pure  water 
being  a  preventive  against 
Cholera,  Typhoid  and  Ma- 
laria Fever.  Absolutely 
invaluable  for  man  and  live 
stock.  200,000in  use.  lllo  — 
trated  catalogue  and  valu- 
able reading  on  pure  water 
sent  free.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to 

Bucket  Pump  Co. 
1401  plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  DILEMMA. 

'Tis  a  pitiful  plight,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure 

What's  the  proper  thing  to  ilo. 
Or  if  my  case  has  a  radical  cure: 

But  the  fact  is,  I  love  two. 

I  see  the  blonde,  and  I  vow  that  she 

Is  the  one  I  cannot  forget; 
But  her  vision  pales  quite  visibly 

When  I  view  the  sweet  brunette. 

There  is  no  help  for  me,  I  ween. 

And  I'm  leading  a  double  life: 
Fur  somehnw  I  cannot  quite  choose  between 

My  little  girl  and  my  wife. 

—Tom  Masson. 


THROUGH  A  GLASS  DARKLY 

BY  VIRNA  WOOD. 
CHA1TER  I. 

i  accordance   with    the  patient's 
wishes  the  nurse  had  put  out 
the  light  in  the  sick-room,  and  i 
had  fallen  asleep  on  the  lounge.  ! 
It    was    quite    dark,    and    no  | 
sound   was   audible  save  the 
ticking  of  a   clock   in   an  ad- 
joining room.    The  patient  lay 
silent,    witli    wide-open  eyes, 
hovering  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  between  consciousness 
and  delirium.    For  two  weeks 
the  fever  had  beaten   in  her 

L veins  and  burned  into  her  brain 
fantastic  visions  and  dreams.  Xow, 
indeed,  by  repeated  efforts  of  the 
will,  she  was  conscious  of  her  iden- 
tity. To  assure  herself  of  the  fact 
she  kept  silently  repeating  a  formula  until 
it  had  almost  "lost  its  meaning.  "I  am  Mar- 
garet Feu  ton,  twenty-two  years  old;  and  I 
have  a  mother  and  a  little  sister  Flo.  I  live 
in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  the  typhoid 
fever."  Her  thoughts  became  confused,  and 
she  dropped  the  last  sentence  from  the  men- 
tal recitative.  Then  the  words  went  on 
repeating  themselves  in  hopeless  monotony. 

"I  am  Margaret  Fenton,  twenty-two  years 
old—" 

She  stirred  in  bed,  and  looked  eagerly  at 
the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  A 
light  from  the  second  story  of  the  adjoining 
house  had  flashed  through  the  open  window 
by  the  bed,  and  fallen  across  a  mirror,  pic- 
turing upon  it  the  interior  of  a  bath-room, 
in  the  ct-Oter  of  which  stood  a  young  girl;  her 
hand  still  uplifted  in  the  act  of  lighting  the 
gas.  She  turned  down  the  light,  withdrew 
her  hand  and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  housekeeper's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  judge  has  come  back  from  Sac- 
ramento," said  Margaret  to  herself,  surprised 
at  the  fluency  of  her  thoughts.  She  remem- 
bered that  the  house  had  been  taken  recently 
by  Judge  Withington  and  his  young  half- 
brother,  Richard  Deaue.  a  medical  student: 
and  that  an  elderly  woman  with  a  young 
daughter  was  keeping  house  for  them.  She 
had  not  become  acquainted  with  either  of 
the  gentlemen,  but  she  knew  them  quite  well 
by  sight ;  and  she  knew,  also,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  judge  to  go  to  Sacramento  at 
regular  intervals. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through 
her  mind  as  she  still  looked  at  the  patch  of 
light  on  the  mirror.  Suddenly  her  attention, 
vague  and  idle  at  first,  became  riveted  on  the 
little  space  of  light,  and  her  breath  seemed 
suspended  in  the  intensity  with  which  she 
watched  the  reflected  scene. 

Judge  Withington  entered  the  door,  a  tall, 
portly  man  of  dark  complexion  and  with  gray 
side-whiskers.  He  advanced  to  the  center 
of  the  room,  lifted  his  hand  and  turned  on 
the  gas.  As  it  flamed  up,  brightening  the 
patch  of  flickering  light  on  the  mirror  to  a 
steady  brilliance,  and  the  judge  was  cross- 
ing the  room  as  though  to  close  the  blinds 
of  the  window,  the  door  slowly  opened 
again,  and  in  an  instant  a  dark  figure,  spring-  I 
ing  upon  him  from  behind,  dragged  him  down  j 
out  of  sight.  For  moments  that  seemed  : 
hours  to  the  spectator  lying  speechless  and 
frozen  with  horror,  the  light  burning  steadily 
on  revealed  an  apparently  empty  room;  then 
one  of  the  figures  slowly  arose,  and  stood  j 
for  a  moment  facing  the  window.  For  a 
flash  of  time  the  face  of  the  intruder  was 
distinctly  visible  in  the  glass.  It  was  dark 
and  emaciated,  With  receding  forehead  and 
sunken,  flaming  eyes.  A  full,  short  beard 
concealed  the  lower  features,  and  in  the  up- 
lifted hand  something  glittered  in  the  light. 
The  figure  turned,  and  advancing  to  the 
center  of  the  room,  raised  the  left  hand  to 
the  light.  In  an  instant  the  mirrored  scene 
was  wiped  out,  and  through  the  darkness  of 
the  sick-room  rang  a  startled  shriek. 

When  the  nurse  had  lit  the  lamp  and  the 
terrified  family,  aroused  from  sleep,  had  gath- 
ered about  the  bed,  they  found  that  the 
patient  had  fainted:  and  on  her  rigid  white 
face  was  a  look  of  unutterable  horror. 


Chapter  II. 

That  Richard  Deane  should  be  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  half-brother.  Judge  With- 
ington. was  a  surprise  and  shock  to  the 
entire    community.     He   was   a  handsome, 


bright,  impetuous  young  man  of  twenty-four, 
a  favorite  among  the  doctors  and  students 
at  the  medical  school  and  in  general  society. 
His  friends  were  bitter  in  their  denunci- 
ations' of  the  police  and  the  press;  and  yet 
the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him  was 
very  strong. 

The  morning  after  the  murder  the  body  of 
Judge  Withington  had  been  found  by  the 
housekeeper  lying  in  front  of  the  bath-tub 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Deane's  room  to  rouse  him,  when  she  was 
surprised  to  find  his  door  slightly  ajar.  Push- 
ing it  open,  she  saw  him  still  lying  in  bed 
and  slumbering  heavily.  The  right  hand, 
which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  covering, 
was  stained  with  blood,  as  was  also  the 
pillow  and  the  socks,  which  hung  over  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Her  shrieks  aroused  him, 
and  as  he  followed  her  through  the  hall, 
hurriedly  throwing  on  his  clothes,  she  no- 
ticed that  his  feet  were  stained  as  though 
he  had  stepped  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

Then  the  motive  for  the  deed  was  not 
wanting.  It  was  well  known  that  the  judge, 
in  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
his  entire  property;  and  the  damaging  ev- 
idence of  a  recent  quarrel  was  given  by  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Peterson,  under  ineffectual 
protest.  This  quarrel,  the  first  and  last  she 
had  ever  heard  between  them,  occurred  a 
few  days  before  the  judge  went  to  Sacra- 
mento. Perhaps  the  young  man  had  been  too 
free  with  the  liberal  allowance  his  brother 
gave  him;  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
trouble  was  about  financial  matters.  The 
woman  overheard  them  as  she  was  going  up 
the  stairs. 

"I  must  have  the  money  before  the  first  of 
the  month,"  the  young  man  was  saying. 


wmmmmmmmmmmm'? 


person   and    his   clothes?     He  remembered 

locking  his  door  as  usual  that  night  when  he 
j  went  to  bed.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  ajar? 
I  He  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  how  would  it 
|  have  been  possible  for  any  one  to  enter  his 

room  and  smear  his  hand  and  feet  with  blood 
j  without  waking  him?    And  why  had  he  slept 

so  far  beyond  his  usual  hour,  and  wakened 

with  such  difficulty  at  Mrs.  Peterson's  calls? 

It  was  all  strange  and  incomprehensible  to 

him. 

Then  he  thought  with  passionate  regret  of 
the  man  who  had  been  both  father  and 
brother  to  him,  to  whom  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion and  whatever  prospects  of  success  he 
had  had  in  life.  That  he,  who  loved  and 
admired  him  so  much,  should  be  charged 
with  causing  his  death  seemed  intolerably 
cruel.  Then  he  reviewed  his  past,  scene  by 
scene,  and  recalled  the  family  annals  as  he 
had  heard  them  from  other  lips.  At  the 
time  of  his  mother's  marriage  to  her  second 
husband,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  a  small 
city  in  one  of  the  north  central  states,  her 
only  son,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  five  or 
six,  who  had  gone  to  California  several  years 
before  to  seek  his  fortune,  had  not  yet  start- 
ed in  his  professional  career.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  send  for  his  mother  when 
his  business  was  sufficiently  established:  but 
her  marriage  had  postponed  this  event  for 
eighteen  years.  At  that  time  her  husband 
died,  and  she  removed  with  her  young  son 
to  California,  taking  up  her  residence  with 
the  judge,  who  had  never  brought  a  wife  to 
preside  over  his  house. 

Toward  his  younger  brother  the  judge  had 
always  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  affec- 
tion. He  sent  him  to  the  university,  and 
later  to  the  medical  school;  and  when  their 
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Then  one  of  the  figures  slowly  arose,  and  stood  for  a  moment  facing  the  window. 


"And  I  tell  you,"  was  the  reply,  "that  your 
allowance  is  enough.  I  shall  not  encourage 
extravagance." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  refuse  me?"  Rich- 
ard demanded,  his  fair  face  flushed  with 
anger. 

"That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  the  judge  an- 
swered, as  he  passed  into  his  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  Richard  brushed  by 
the  astonished  housekeeper  on  the  stairs,  put 
on  his  hat  and  flung  himself  out  of  the 
house. 

How  the  quarrel  was  made  up  Mrs.  Peter- 
son did  not  know:  but  the  next  time  she  saw 
them  together  they  were  on  friendly  terms, 
and  the  day  the  judge  went  away  the  young- 
er brother  carried  his  valise  down  to  the  cab, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  house. 

All  this  was  brought  out  at  the  prelim- 
inary examination,  and  Richard  Deane  was 
held  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder.  The 
evidence  was  so  damning  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  give  bail,  and  the  house  where 
the  tragedy  had  occurred  was  closed  and 
deserted. 

Feverishly,  again  and  again.  Richard  went 
over  all  the  details  of  the  crime,  as  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  them:  but  nowhere  did 
there  seem  to  be  a  door  of  escape  tor  him.  I 
How  did  the  blood-stains  come  to  be  on  his 


mother  died,  having  no  heirs  of  his  own,  he 
made  a  will  in  his  brother's  favor. 

The  thought  of  all  these  things  passed 
again  and  again  through  the  young  man's 
mind,  accompanied  by  trivial  yet  permanent 
associations,  such  as  the  scent  of  lilacs  in 
the  garden  of  his  early  home,  and  the  bird- 
calls in  the  forest  that  he  had  learned  to 
imitate  when  he  was  a  boy. 

How  safe  and  happy  his  childhood  seemed 
to  him,  and  how  immeasurably  distant. 
Even  his  student  days  were  far  away  in  the 
past,  separated  from  the  present  by  a  dread- 
ful barrier  like  an  impenetrable  mist;  and 
over  the  future,  that  so  short  a  time  before 
he  had  pictured  as  a  succession  of  brilliant 
achievements,  hung  a  nameless  horror  that 
he  dared  not  contemplate.  The  only  time  he 
roused  himself  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visits  of  his  lawyer,  a  wiry,  active  little  man, 
who  had  a  habit  of  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether and  nodding  his  head  to  emphasize 
his  remarks. 

"Cheer  up,"  he  would  say;  "we  will  never 
let  them  convict  you  on  circumstantial  ev- 
idence; and  you  are  sure  to  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  in  the  end.  For  murder  will  out, 
you  know;  murder  will  out." 

But  the  time  of  the  trial  approached  and 
nothing  occurred  to  throw  further  light  upon 
the  mystery. 


Meanwhile  Margaret  Fenton  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  her  illness.  She  sat  one  day 
by  the  window  in  her  invalid's  chair,  gazing 
out  idly  upon  the  street.  She  looked  pale, 
but  pretty,  in  her  dressing-gown  of  rose-and- 
tan  eider-down,  her  dark  eyes  seeming  un- 
naturally large  from  her  recent  illness,  and 
the  blue  veii.s  showing  at  the  temples 
through  the  white  skin.  Her  mother  sat 
near  her  in  a  willow  rocker  reading  the 
morning  paper.  Mrs.  Fenton  was  still  a 
pretty  woman,  with  the  lustrous  dark  eyes 
and  delicate  features  of  her  daughter.  She 
looked  up  from  her  paper  and  glanced  med- 
itatively at  the  invalid. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "if  it  can  be  true 
that  Richard  Deane  did  it." 

"Did  what?"  asked  Margaret,  starting  and 
flushing  slightly.  For  although  she  had 
never  become  acquainted  with  her  neighbor, 
his  frank,  fair  face  had  aroused  in  her  an 
unacknowledged  interest. 

"Why."  said  Mrs.  Fenton  in  surprise, 
"haven't  you  heard  us  talking  about  it?  But 
I  suppose  not;  you  were  so  sick  at  the  time. 
I  remember  it  was  the  very  night  of  the  mur- 
der that  you  had  your  relapse." 

"Murder?"  echoed  her  daughter,  passing 
her  band  across  her  forehead  with  a  look  of 
mingled  perplexity  and  alarm  in  her  eyes. 
"What  murder?" 

"That  of  Judge  Withington,"  said  her 
mother. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Margaret,  dropping  her 
head  on  her  hand  and  resting  her  elbow  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair.  "I  knew  he  was  dead. 
I  must  have  heard  it— or  dreamed  it:  but  I 
cannot  remember  anything  about  it." 

"And  they  accuse  Mr.  Deane  of  the  crime," 
Mrs.  Fenton  went  on. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror  Margaret 
sprang  from  her  chair.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  dilated  and  bright. 

"It  is  not  true,"  she  said,  vehemently.  "I 
know  it  is  not  true.  He  could  not  have  done 
such  a  deed." 

"Calm  yourself,  my  dear,"  expostulated  her 
mother,  rising  and  replacing  her  gently  in 
her  chair.  "We  know  very  little  of  him, 
and  the  evidence  is  all  against  him." 

"But  I  know  he  could  never  have  done  it," 
repeated  Margaret,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 


Chapter  III. 

The  house  that  Judge  Withington  and  his 
brother  had  occupied  had  been  closed  since 
the  tragedy;  the  grass  had  grown  rank  in  the 
once  carefully  trimmed  garden,  and  the  flow- 
ers had  run  in  tangled  riot  over  the  paths. 
It  was  a  daily  stab  to  Margaret  Fenton  to 
see  the  neglected  place,  and  to  think  of  the 
young  man  who  had  once  tilled  the  house 
■with  merriment  and  laughter.  For  the  trial, 
which  had  begun  some  time  before,  was  in- 
disputably going  against  him.  Public  senti- 
ment, too,  had  changed,  and  the  daily  papers 
sympathized  with  the  prosecution. 

One  morning  Margaret  startled  her  mother 
by  jumping  from  her  chair  and  throwing  the 
paper  impatiently  on  the  floor. 

"Mama,"  she  said,  with  mingled  determina- 
tion and  confusion,  "I  am  going  to  the  trial 
this  morning,  and  you  must  go  with  me." 

"Why,  my  dear  child,"  protested  her  as- 
tonished mother,  "I  do  not  see  why  you  are 
so  excited  about  this  case;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  much  prefer  not  to  attend  a  mur- 
der trial." 

But  Margaret  had  her  way. 

An  hour  later  Richard  Deane,  sitting  beside 
his  counsel,  saw  two  ladies  enter  the  court- 
room, and  as  they  sat  down  and  turned  to- 
ward him,  he  gave  a  slight  start  and  the  color 
mounted  slowly  in  his  pale  face. 

"Ah!"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  is  my  pretty 
neighbor.    I  wonder  why  she  has  come?" 

As  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  their 
eyes  met,  and  in  that  glance  he  knew  that 
she  believed  him  innocent.  A  warm  thrill 
passed  through  his  heart. 

Day  after  day  Margaret  and  her  mother 
went  to  the  trial,  and  day  by  day  the  de- 
fendant and  the  handsome  young  lady  who 
sat  with  her  mother  among  the  curious 
spectators  exchanged  that  swift  glance  of 
sympathy  and  gratitude.  In  his  lonely  cell 
at  night  the  thought  of  the  frank,  sweet 
eyes,  full  of  belief  and  trust  in  him,  kept 
his  soul  from  despair  and  his  heart  from 
bitterness. 

As  the  trial  went  on  and  the  girl  heard  the 
recital  of  the  discovery  of  the  crime,  the 
finding  of  the  body  in  the  bath-room,  stabbed, 
apparently  with  a  long,  sharp  knife,  strange 
shadows  of  memories  began  to  haunt  her 
mind  like  a  forgotten  dream.  Surely  she  must 
have  known  something  about  it.  and  yet  she 
could  not  have  done  so,  she  reasoned  to  her- 
self. And  morning  after  morning  as  she 
stood  before  her  glass,  its  clear  surface  re- 
flected nothing  but  her  own  face,  hiding  its 
secret  well. 

One  day  as  she  was  walking  up  Market 
street.  troubled  with  these  haunting 
thoughts,  she  saw  ahead  of  her  in  the  crowd 
a  form  that  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  She 
quickened  her  pace,  that  she  might  overtake 
the  man  and  get  a  view  of  his  face.  Before 
she  could  do  so  he  reached  the  crossing,  and 
going  out  to  the  middle  of  the  street  jumped 
on  a  Valencia  street-car.  As  he  turned  to 
her  his  profile  the  impression  of  familiarity 
increased,  but  in  the  moment  that  she  caught 
a  full  view  of  the  face,  as  he  was  stepping 
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on  the  ear,  slie  recognized  it.  It  was  the 
face  she  had  seen  in  the  mirror— dark, 
emaciated,  with  sunken,  burning  eyes.  Like 
a  ray  of  light  it  flashed  before  her.  illumining 
her  mental  darkness.  The  face  was  clean- 
shaven, and  a  long  scar  extended  from  the 
lower  right  cheek  half  across  the  chin.  But 
though  the  lower  part  of  the  face  in  the  glass 
was  concealed  by  the  beard,  the  identity 
of  the  two  could  never  be  mistaken:  and  in 
one  terrible  moment  Margaret  saw  again  the 
mirrored  scene  that  delirium  had  obliterated 
from  her  memory.  She  sprang  forward  and 
signaled  to  the  conductor  to  stop  the  car, 
which  had  already  begun  to  move.  He  shook 
his  head  and  pointed  back  to  the  car  behind. 
She  ran,  and  by  repeated  signals  tried  to 
induce  him  to  wait  for  her;  but  in  vain. 
She  took  the  next  car,  trying  to  keep  the 
one  ahead  in  view  and  to  watch  the  passen- 
gers as  they  alighted;  but  she  soon  had  to 
abandon  the  idea.  She  got  off  and  waited 
for  the  next  Valencia  street-car.  She  rode 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  looking  to  right  and 
left  in  a  vain  hope  that  she  might  see  some 
trace  of  the  murderer. 

"I  am  only  losing  time,"  she  said  to  her- 
self.  "I  must  tell  his  lawyer." 

By  the  time  she  had  returned  to  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  and  had  reached  the 
Mills  building,  the  lights  had  already  been 
lighted  on  the  streets.  She  was  afraid  Mr. 
Jordan  had  returned  home.  The  elevator  had 
stopped  running,  and  she  rushed  up  flight 
after  flight  of  steps  until. she  stood  before 
his  door,  panting  and  breathless.  She  paused 
a  moment,  then  opened  the  door.  The  law- 
yer was  sitting  at  his  desk.  . 

"Mr.  Jordan,"  she  said,  starting  toward 
him  impulsively,  "your  client  is  innocent." 

The  littie  man  looked  at  her  keenly  over 
the  rims  of  his  glasses,  and  gently  rubbed 
his  hands  together. 

•  My  clients  are  all  innocent,  madame,"  he 
said,  dryly.    "To  which  one  do  you  refer?" 

"Richard  Deane,"  she  replied. 

In  a  moment  his  apparent  indifference  dis- 
appeared, and  motioning  her  to  a  chair,  he 
sat  down  before  her.  He  leaned  toward  her 
eagerly  and  nodded  his  head. 

"Of  course  he  is  innocent,"  he  said,  "but 
have  you  testimony  to  prove  it?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  she  replied,  and  told  him 
her  story. 

"The  weak  point  in  your  testimony,"  he 
said  when  she  had  concluded,"  is  your  mental 
condition  before  and  after  the  occurrence. 
We  must  put  a  detective  on  the  man's  track 
at  once.  I  will  hold  back  your  evidence, 
partly  because  it  might  be  ruled  out  now, 
and  partly  not  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  mur-  j 
derer.  Can  you  go  with  me  to  see  Hamilton 
Keith,  the  detective,  this  evening?  He  will 
insist  upon  hearing  the  story  from  your  own 
lips." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  rising,  "I  can  go 
now." 

They  found  the  detective  at  home,  busy 
over  some  papers.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height  and  physique,  with  nothing  remark- 
able about  his  appearance  but  a  pair  of  alert 
gray  eyes.  He  listened  attentively  to  the 
story,  occasionally  asking  a  question,  but 
making  no  comment  until  the  girl  had  con- 
cluded. 

"The  motive  was  revenge,"  he  remarked, 
sententiously.  "Do  you  know  of  any  en- 
emies the  judge  had  made?" 

••So,"  said  the  lawyer,  "for  a  man  in  his 
position,  he  was  singularly  without  enemies." 

"I  must  see  your  client."  Mr.  Keith  replied. 
"He  will  probably  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  point.  You  will  not  put  the 
young  lady  on  the  witness-stand  until  you 
hear  from  me:" 

"No,"  Mr.  Jordan  replied;  "we  want  the 
evidence  conclusive." 

Time  passed,  and  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Hamilton  Keith  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  the  murderer.  The  detec- 
tive felt  certain  that  he  had  left  the  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  gain  from 
Kichard  Deane  no  clew  as  to  a  possible 
motive  for  the  crime.  Mr.  Jordan  had  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  court  in  the  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  the  trial  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  was  at  last  necessary  for  him  to 
produce  his  most  important  witness  with- 
out support  for  her  testimony. 

The  court-room  was  crowded  when  Mar- 
garet Fenton,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
entered  and  sat  down  near  the  defendant 
and  his  counsel.  There  was  a  stir  of  ex- 
pectancy, for  notwithstanding  the  secrecy 
that  had  been  observed,  it  was  known  that 
an  important  witness  for  the  defense  was  to 
be  produced  that  day.  Richard  Deane,  lean- 
ing over  toward  Margaret,  spoke  to  her  in  a 
low  tone. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
been  doing  for  me,"  he  said. 

The  words  were  commonplace  enough,  but 
the  tone  was  full  of  gratitude  and  an  inde- 
finable warmth  that  thrilled  her  heart.  She 
had  talked  with  him  but  once  before,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  known  him 
for  years. 

When  she  was  called  to  the  witness-stand, 
she  began  her  story  in  the  midst  'Of  a 
profound  silence.  The  prosecuting  attorney, 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  her  testimony,  had 
for  some  time  no  opportunity  to  enter  an 
objection.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Jordan's 
instructions,  Margaret  had  omitted  the  fact 
of  her  illness  until  she  had  finished  the  de- 
scription of  the  vision  on  the  mirror. 


"Then,"  she  concluded,  knowing  that  the 
fact  would  be  disclosed  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion,  "I  fainted,  and  being  ill  of  typhoid  j 
fever,  remember  nothing  that  occurred  for 
several  subsequent  days." 

The  judge,  the  jury,  the  counsel  and  the 
spectators  in  the  court-room  had  followed  , 
her  recital  with  breathless  attention,  and  as 
she  paused  and  glanced  over  the  room  she 
saw  in  the  faces  about  her  a  sudden  change 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  accused.  Only 
around  the  lips  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
played  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"I  object  to  this  testimony,"  he  cried, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  "By  her  own  admis- 
sion the  witness  was  delirious  after  seeing 
this  vision,  or  hallucination.  She  was  un- 
doubtedly delirious  before." 

"If  your  honor  please."  interposed  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, rising,  and  rubbing  his  hands  excitedly, 
"this  testimony  is  entirely  competent,  and 
I  will  prove  it  by  further  evidence  of  this 
witness,  relating  to  occurrences  that  have 
taken  place  since  her  entire  recovery,  and 
which  substantiate  these  facts." 

"Are  we  to  accept  the  ravings  of  delirium 
as  testimony  in  the  court,  your  honor?" 
thundered  his  opponent.  "Any  subsequent 
events  based  upon  such  fallacies  must  be  un- 
reliable, and  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of 
common  sense  I  move  that  this  testimony  be 
stricken  out." 

"The  arguments  of  the  counsel  are  pre- 
posterous and  absurd,"  Mr.  Jordan  replied. 
"The  witness  is  obviously  in  her  right  mind 
now,  and  these  occurrences  took  place  two 
or  three  months  after  her  recovery  from 
disease." 

The  objection  was  overruled,  and  Margaret 
proceeded  with  her  testimony.  In  a  clear, 
graphic  style  she  described  her  encounter 
with  the  murderer  on  the  street,  her  sudden 
recollection  of  the  crime  and  her  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  follow  him. 

When  she  had  finished  and  replied  to  one 
or  two  questions  of  the  attorney,  it  was  ev- 
ident that  the  recital  had  produced  a  pro- 
found impression.  Margaret  was  pale  but 
calm.  Richard  Deane.  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  with  folded  arms,  never  took  his  eyes 
from  her  face.  Mr.  Jordan  sat  rubbing  his 
bands  softly  together;  the  judge,  thin  and 
bent,  leaned  forward  a  little  not  to  lose  a 
word  of  the  testimony:  but  Mr.  Rivett.  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  sat  back  carelessly  in 
his  chair,  with  half-averted  face,  and  about 
his  lips  played  the  shadow  of  his  sarcastic 
smile. 

When  Mr.  Jordan  had  finished  his  ques- 
tioning, Mr.  Rivett  turned  to  her. 

"You  were  delirious  at  times  during  the 
evening  preceding  the  murder?"  he  asked. 

"So  I  have  been  told."  Margaret  replied. 

"And  you  fainted  that  night,  and  afterward 
awoke  delirious?"  he  continued. 

"Several  days  succeeding  the  event  have 
always  been  a  blank  to  me."  she  responded. 

"Yon  cannot  swear,  then,  that  you  were 
not  delirious  at  the  time  you  saw  this  scene 
on  the  mirror?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  firmly;  "I  can  swear  that 
I  was  not  delirious  at  that  time." 

"Do  you  dare  to  swear  to  the  man's  iden- 
tity when  several  months  had  elapsed  since 
you  saw  the  reflection?"  he  continued. 

"I  do,"  she  replied. 

He  could  not  force  an  admission  of  doubt 
from  her:  but  in  his  closing  speech,  which 
was  delivered  the  following  day,  he  em- 
phasized the  uncertainty  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  witness  at  the  time  of  the  crime, 
and  the  failure  to  find  the  alleged  murderer. 

"This  man,"  he  said,  "has  never  been  seen, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  human  being  but 
the  witness:  his  very  existence  is  as  chimer- 
ical as  that  of  the  face  in  the  mirror." 

The  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  and  in  less 
than  an  liour  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Keith  alighted  from  the  sta- 
tion at  the  mountain  town  of  Minerville,  and 
took  the  bus  to  the  Harris  hotel.  The  vehicle 
rumbled  heavily  up  the  narrow  street,  follow- 
ing a  canon  between  pine-covered  hills,  and 
drew  up  before  a  wide  frame  structure  of 
pioneer  times.  The\  doors  and  windows  were 
open,  and  on  Lne  long  verandas  that  sur- 
rounded both  stories  of  the  house  servants 
and  guests  alike  stood  in  groups,  watching 
the  arrival  of  the  bus  and  the  dusty  yellow 
stage  that  had  just  driven  up  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  landlady,  a  good-natured  German 
woman,  stood  at  the  door:  at  an  upper  win- 
dow the  detective  saw  an  old  man  reading, 
the  «.<ily  person  who  did  not  seem  interested 
in  his  arrival. 

The  landlady's  son.  a  round-faced  boy  of 
fourteen,  took  the  traveler's  valise  and  led 
him  to  a  room  on  the  second  floor.  The  vis- 
itor was  pleased  to  observe  that  it  was  next 
to  the  room  where  the  old  man  was  reading. 
His  window,  like  those  of  all  the  other 
rooms,  extended  to  the  floor  and  opened  out 
on  the  upper  veranda. 

A  few  moments  later  Keith,  having  re- 
moved the  traces  of  travel  from  his  person, 
stepped  out  through  the  open  window,  and 
stood  gazing  down  on  the  quiet  street.  Turn- 
ing around,  and  starting  a  little  as  though  he 
had  observed  the  old  man  for  the  first  time, 
he  spoke  to  him. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down."  said  the  old  man, 
handing  out  a  chair  and  drawing  his  own 
closer  to  the  window.  "You  come  from  the 
city,  I  know.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  people 


from  the  city.  There  are  few  that  one  can 
talk  to  here— men  of  education,  I  mean.  I 
have  been  here  since  pioneer  times,  and  I 
have  seen  this  place  a  metropolis.  I  have 
known  nearly  all  its  young  people  from  the  , 
time  they  were  born.  I  used  to  practise  med- 
icine, but  1  gave  that  up  long  ago.  I  am 
writing  a  book  on  the  early  history  of  this  ! 
place." 

For  some  time  he  talked  on,  commenting 
upon  the  present  conditions  of  California  life 
and  recalling  reminiscences  of  pibneer  days 
until  the  detective  checked  his  volubility  by 
a  question. 

"Did  you  know  Henry  Withington?"  he 
asked. 

"Henry  Withington,  Henry  Withington," 
repeated  the  old  man.  "Yes,  certainly,"  he 
added,  suddenly.  "He  boarded  here  about 
six  months,  some  time  in  the  sixties.  He 
was  a  pleasant  young  man.  He  went  to 
Mexico  from  here." 

"Did  he  make  many  acquaintances  while 
he  was  here?"  asked  Keith. 

'  He  knew  every  one."  was  the  reply.  "He 
was  the  kind  of  a  man  that  every  one  liked. 
By  the  way.  he  occupied  the  room  that  you  ; 
have  now.    I  was  here,  of  course.    I  have 
lived  in  this  room  for  forty  years." 

"Do  you  remember  who  were  boarding  here 
at  the  time?"  asked  the  detective. 

"Let  me  see."  mused  the  old  man.  "There 
was  Mr.  Scholes.  the  schoolmaster,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moseley,  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Weston,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Look  Up  mine,  and  Bill  Hurst,  the  black- 
smith, and  Jerry  Knowles,  the  stage-driver. 
There  must  have  been  others,  but  I  don't 
recall  them  now.  Henry  Withington  was 
interested  in  the  Look  Up  mine,  but  he  gave 
that  up  and  went  to  Mexico:  and  the  next  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  studying  law  in  the 
city.  Are  you  a  friend  of  his?"  he  asked, 
suddenly.  "Do  you  know  what  has  become 
of  him?" 

"Ah!  my  friend."  said  the  detective,  "don't 
you  read  the  papers? 

"Read  the  modern  newspapers?"  said  the 
old  man,  contemptuously.  "Xo;  I  haven't 
time  for  it." 

"Judge  Withington  was  murdered  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  his  half-brother.  Richard  Deane, 
has  been  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed, and  will  come  up  next  month." 

"Well,  well;  such  a  bright  young  man. 
And  he  was  a  judge?"  queried  the  old  man. 

The  detective  nodded. 

For  some  time  he  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, then  retired  to  his  room,  and  paced  the 
floor  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  He  thought 
he  had  found  a  clew. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  WATER  USES  WELL  TO  REMEMBER. 

The  "Phrenological  Journal"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing useful  hints  on  the  applications  of 
water  in  severe  attacks  of  illness.  The 
adult  members  of  a  family  should  keep  them 
in  mind  for  an  emergency: 

A  strip  of  flannel  or  a  soft  napkin,  folded 
lengthwise  and  dipped  into  hot  water  and 
wrung  out,  and  then  applied  around  the  neck 
of  a  child  that  has  the  croup,  will  usually 
bring  relief  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  proper  towel  folded  several  times,  and 
dipped  into  hot  water,  quickly  wrung  and 
applied  over  the  site  of  toothache  or  neural- 
gia, will  generally  afford  prompt  relief. 

This  treatment  for  colic  has  been  found  to 
work  like  magic. 

Nothing  so  promptly  cuts  short  a  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  sore  throat  or  rheumatism 
as  hot  water  when  applied  early  in  the  case, 
and  thoroughly. 

Hot  water  taken  freely  half  an  hour  before 
bedtime  is  an  excellent  cathartic  in  the 
case  of  constipation,  while  it  has  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  treatment  continued  a  few  months, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water 
slowly  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each  meal, 
with  proper  attention  to  diet,  will  cure  most 
cases  of  dyspepsia. 

Ordinary  headaches  almost  always  yield  to 
the  simultaneous  application  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck. 


TELEGRAPHY  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

The  Post-office  Department  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  experimenting  on  a  new  system  of 
telegraphy  which  is  embodied  in  the  following 
idea:  "The  system  depends  not  on  electro- 
magnetic but  electrostatic  effects;  that  is 
to  say,  on  electric  waves  of  a  much  higher 
rate  of  vibration  not  less  than  250.000.000  a 
second;  that  is,  Hertzian  waves.  These 
vibrations  are  projected  through  space  in 
straight  lines,  and,  like  light,  are  capable 
of  reflection  and  refraction.  Indeed,  they 
exhibit  all  of  the  phenomena  which  charac- 
terize light.  More  than  ten  years  ago  the 
discovery  was  made  in  a  London  office  in  the 
telephone  exchange  that  operators  read  from 
sound  messages  that  were  in  transit  from 
London  to  Bradford  by  telegraph  wires. 
Other  experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  telegraphing  even  though  the 
wires  were  broken.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  attraction  is  strong  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  sound  through  the  Space  between 
the  broken  ends  of  the  Hues. 


"LOOK  AT  THE  MAP." 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines'  beautiful  book 
gotten  up  specially  to  illustrate  the  beauties 
of  America's  Wonderlands  for  1S97  will  be  sent 
to  Farm  a:st>  Fireside  readers  free  if  they 
address  Mr.  F.  Van  Dusen,  Chief  Asst.  Gen. 
Pass.  Agent  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  mentioning  this  paper. 

It  contains  more  than  fifty  magnificent  half- 
tone pictures  of  mountain,  ocean,  lake,  valley 
and  plain,  and  describes  scores  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  resorts  in  America. 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  what  to  expect 
from  this  book  when  you  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  any  standard  railroad  map  will  show 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  extendingin  all  direc- 
tions and  reaching  all  the  principal  mountain, 
lake  and  seaside  resorts  from  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  between  the  Mississippi  ri<ier 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
t  lie  Lakes. 

IF  YOU  ARE  GMSG  TO  THE  SEA-SHORE 

from  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  natural 
route  is  through  Chicago,  from  which  gateway 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  extend  in  an  unbroken 
link  to  the  principal  places  of  summer  sojourn 
along  the  Atlantic  ocean.  If  from  the  West 
and  Southwest  via  St.  Louis,  the  Vandalia- 
Pennsylvania  is  the  most  direct  thoroughfare. 
The  principal  gateways  from  the  South  are 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  Both  cities  are 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  over  which  trains  also 
run  without  change  from  Cleveland,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  in  Indiana.  Ohio  and 
we.-tern  Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Trains 
for  resorts  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  run  at  fre- 
quent intervals  from  Philadelphia  over  the 
Pennsylvania  System's  double  lines  to  the 
sea.  Passengers  destined  for  those  resorts  may 
also  go  via  New  York  and  thence  by  steamers 
that  make  frequent  trips. 

THE  JIOrSTAIX  RETREATS 

in  the  Alleghenies,  including  Allegrippus  and 
the  Horseshoe  Bend,  are  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Route.  Passengers  from  the  West  and  North- 
west may  take  through  trains  over  this  route 
from  Chicago  Union  Station  and  be  carried 
nirect  to  beautiful  Cresson  and  busy  Altooua 
without  changing  cars.  The  journey  may  also 
be  made  in  like  manner  from  the  West  and 
Southwest  via  St.  Louis  through  Indianapolis 
over  the  Yandalia-Pennsylvania  Lines,  from 
the  South  via  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and 
from  Michigan  via  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo  or 
Cleveland, as  well  as  from  points  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  in  the  territory  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west,  the  Grcwt 
Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the 
South.  Direct  connection  is  made  through 
New  York  for  the  Catskllls,  the  Adirondack?, 
the  White  mountains  and  resorts  in  New 
England.  At  New  Y'ork  connection  is  also 
made  with  Fall  River  Line  steamers  for  New- 
port, Narragansett  and  the  summer  havens 
on  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts. 

THE  LAKE  RESORTS 

of  Michigan  and  the  North  are  reached  direct 
from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  From  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Bellaire,  Steubenville  and  trib- 
utary territory  the  trip  may  be  made  over 
these  Lines  to  Cleveland,  thence  by  rail  or 
steamer;  or  to  Toledo,  thence  by  connecting 
lines,  or  over  the  Fort  Wayne  Route  to  Fort 
Wayne,  thence  over  the  Grand  Rapids  &  In- 
diana Railroad.  From  Southwestern  Ohio, 
Southern  Indiana  and  the  South,  via  Cincin- 
nati or  via  Louisville,  the  most  direct  route  to 
Michigan  is  formed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
in  connection  with  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indi- 
ana Railroad.  This  is  the  "Fishing  Line"  to 
the  "Angler's  Paradise."  From  St.  Louis,  the 
Vandalia  forms  an  unbroken  line  to  St.  Joseph 
and  Benton  Harbor,  thence  to  the  resorts  of 
Northern  Michigan.  It  is  the  only  route  over 
which  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  are  run  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  Lake  resorts  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

If  you  are  in  the  East  you  can  go  West 
quickly  and  comfortably;  if  you  are  West  you 
can  go  East;  if  you  are  North  you  can  go 
South,  and  if  you  are  South  you  can  go  North 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Decide  on  the 
place  to  go,  the  route  is  easily  selected,  you 
have  only  to  "  Look  at  the  map."  Get  your 
ticket  over  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  this 
foremost  railroad  will  do  the  rest. 


A  CONFL  CT, 

Tyres — "Have  you  named  your  boy  yet?" 

Spokes — "No:  my  wife  and  I  can't  agree. 
She  wants  to  name  him  after  her  wheel,  and 
I  want  to  name  him  after  mine." — Judge. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  INVESTMENTS. 

Big  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  small 
investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  and  tbe 
way  many  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
would  make  interesting  reading.  We  can  not 
here  go  into  details,  but  if  you  will  write  us 
we  will  suggest  a  plan  that  will  materially 
improve  your  pecuniary  condition.  We  have 
something  special  to  offer,  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  send  us  your  name  and  get  on  our 
list  for  Cripple  Creek  literature.  Our  facilities 
in  the  stock  business  are  unexcelled.  Address 
The  Mechem  Investment  Company,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 
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JOE'S  BURNING  HEART." 

From  his  father  Joe  Berwick  inherited  the 
blacksmith-shop,  his  trade  and  a  love  for 
drink.  The  smithy,  a  weather-beaten  old 
brick  building  with  bleared,  cobwebby  win- 
dows and  crumbling  foundations,  stood  in  an 
open  lot  near  the  center  of  the  village.  This 
lot  was  covered  with  a  bed  of  black  cinders, 
the  accumulation  of  twenty  years,  and  on 
top  of  the  cinders  all  manner  of  rusty 
wheels,  tires,  plows,  farm  implements  and 
broken-down  carts  which  had  been  collecting 
there  for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

Joe.  a  great  swarthy,  stalwart  fellow,  was 
a  splendid  workman,  and  when  the  ring  of 
his  hammer  made  the  sparks  fly  cheerily 
from  the  anvil,  how  bis  mother  in  that  little 
cottage  next  to  the  smithy  listened  to  the 
music  of  it:— and  all  the  neighbors  could  tell 
you  how  she  used  to  sing.  But  the  days  and 
days  when  Joe  was  off  on  a  drunk  and  the 
old  smithy  was  dark  and  silent— only  the 
Lord  knew  how  his  mother  used  to  pray! 

Joe  had  been  away  to  a  Keeley  cure  for 
months,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  cured, 
as  they  all  hoped.  But  poor  Joe!  he  no 
sooner  entered  the  smithy  than  the  old  temp- 
tation, which  seemed  still  lurking  about  the 
smoky  walls  and  the  bleared  windows,  all 
leaped  upon  him  whichever  way  he  turned, 
and  no  man  ever  began  a  braver  fight  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  than  did  Joe  Berwick 
that  day. 

Just  a  month  Joe  had  been  home,  and  the 
old  thirst  was  on  him  that  morning  with 
something  like  madness.  To  resist  it  was 
like  trying  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  light- 
ning express-train.  Joe  found  himself  trem- 
bling and  giving  way.  He-  threw  down  his 
hammer  and  went  to  the  open  window  feel- 
ing faint  and  sick.  The  strip  of  door-yard 
by  his  mother's  cottage  lay  fresh  and  green 
in  the  April  sunshine,  and  a  robin,  lighting 
on  an  apple-bough  bursting  with  buds,  was 
whistling  joyously.  Joe's  mother  in  her  sun- 
boiriiet,  with  her  skirts  carefully  pinned 
back,  was  weeding  out  her  bed  of  grass- 
pinks  in  the  garden.  Joe  could  hear  her 
singing: 

"  Tin*  Prince  is  ever  in  them. 
The  daylight  is  serene, 
Tli'.-  pastures  of  the  blessed 
Aic  decked  in  glorious  sheen." 

Joe  loved  flowers  and  sunshine:  he  loved 
this  peaceful  little  home;  more  than  all  he 
loved  his  mother.  He  leaned  his  face  heav- 
ily in  his  hands— oh.  how  the  battle  was 
raging!  There  was  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes 
when  i\:  few  moments  later  he  put  on  his 
hat  in  a  shamed  way  and  walked  out  of  the 
shop. 

"I'm  afeared  Joe's  goin'  to  give  in."  mut- 
tered the  foreman,  with  a  troubled  look  on 
his  fact'. 

-Coin'  to  give  in?"  laughed  the  customer 
who  chanced  to  be  waiting.  "Nobody  ever 
expected  him  to  hold  out  more'n  a  week." 

The  old  foreman  turned  back  to  his  work 
with  something  like  a  groan.  He  had  known 
and  loved  Joe  since  he  was  a  little  lad. 
Through  tiie  open  window  still  came  the 
mother's  voice,  clear,  almost  shrill,  in  its 
sweetness: 

"  The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 
The  daylight  is  serene. 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 
Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen." 

The  customer  had  paid  for  his  work  and 
gone  away  before  Joe's  familiar  step  was 
bean1,  returning,  and  then  he  went  straight 
past  the  shop  into  his  mother's  flower-garden. 
•He  had  something  in  a  pot  which  he  was 
carrying,  and  the  foreman,  glancing  out  of 
the  window,  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he 
knew  that  Joe  was  all  right  when  he  heard 
the  lad  say  in  his  hearty  voice: 

"Why.  Joe!  Whatever  made  you  do  it?" 
primrose." 

"Why.  Joe!  Whatever  made  you  do  it?" 
cried  the  little  mother,  putting  down  her 
trowel  with  such  a  look  of  surprise  and  de- 
light, and  her  hands  trembled  so  she  almost 
let  the  pot  fall  as  Joe  handed  it  to  her. 

From  time  to  time  all  summer  Joe  kept 
bringing  home  flowers,  until  the  tiny  garden 
spot  was  crammed  full,  the  borders  of  the 
walks  were  filled,  and  even  the  porch  was 
overflowing  with  them.  .Mrs.  Berwick,  no 
longer  surprised  or  delighted,  began  to  think 
that  her  son  had  gone  out  of  his  senses. 

"Never  mind."  she  said,  soberly,  as  she  put 
up  the  last  hanging-basket;  "he'll  get  over 
it  when  cold  weather  comes." 

But  cold  weather  came,  and  Joe  still  kept 
*p  his  mania  for  buying  flowers.  One  night 
when  he  came  in  with  a  great  burly  chry- 
santhemum, his  mother  lost  all  patience. 

"Why,  Joe.  this  house  is  so  cluttered  up 
with  plants  now  I  can  hardly  find  room  to 
set  my  loot  down,  and  the  windows  are  so 
fill  il  up  we  can't  see  out  of  'em— and  what 
do  you  keep  on  buying  more  for?" 

".Mother!"  said  Joe.  taken  aback,  for  she 
was  a  woman  who  never  scolded.  "I  hadn't 
noticed  the  house  was  filled  up  so,  and  1 
thought  you  liked  flowers— and  the  truth  is, 
when  the  old  cravin'  came  back  drivin'  rac 
most  mad.  I  just  took  to  spendin'  that 
money  for  flowers  I  might  have  spent  in 
drink,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  it  helped 
me.    Do  you  mind  now.  mother?" 

"Joe,  my  lad!"  and  the  tears  were  stream- 


ing down  his  mother's  cheeks,  "you  can 
buy  flowers  until  we  have  to  move  out  on 
the  sidewalk  if  you'll  only  keep  sober  and 
steady.  Of  course  I  don't  mind,"  and  then 
Joe's  mother  was  fast  in  Joe's  arms,  and 
they  were  crying  together. 

While  Joe  slept  that  night  Joe's  mother 
was  praying— praying  as  no  mother  ever 
prayed  for  a  son  on  a  battle-field  before— 
that  her  son  might  not  give  in. 

After  this  Joe  gave  his  mother  a  little 
purse  to  keep,  and  whenever  he  felt  the  old 
passion  coining  back,  be  put  in  it  the  money 
he  would  have  spent  for  drink.  The  purse 
was  filled  over  and  over,  and  his  mother 
saved  it  all  until  such  time  as  it  could  be 
spent  for  "Joe's  flowers." 

The  garden  being  full,  another  summer 
the  waste  ground  around  the  smithy  was 
cleared  up,  soil  was  put  there  in  place  of 
cinders,  and  all  neatly  sodded,  with  a  great 
heart  of  flowers  in  the  center.  This  heart 
Joe  kept  filled  with  blazing  red  flowers,  and 
the  old  foreman,  who  knew  the  story  now, 
could  not  help  telling  the  neighbors,  he  was 
so  proud  of  Joe.  The  neighbors,  who  were 
all  fond  of  Joe,  could  not  help  speaking  of  it 
to  each  other  as  they  passed  and  repassed 
many  times  a  day.  and  so  it  came  that  even 
the  children  knew  every  one  of  these  flowers 
meant  a  battle  and  a  victory,  and  they  used 
to  speak  of  this  bed  reverently  as  "Joe's 
Burning  Heart." 

The  old  smithy  hardly  knows  itself  any 
more  since  its  foundations  have  been  rebuilt 
so  square  and  true,  its  windows  cleaned  and  i 
brightened,  and  its  weather-worn  walls  cov- 
ered with  shining  ivies.  On  the  south  side 
facing  the  cottage  a  greenhouse  has  been 
built,  and  here  Joe  spends  every  spare  mo- 
ment busying  himself  in  the  care  of  his 
flowers  or  reading  and  studying  about  them, 
for  it  is  his  ambition  to  become  not  only  a 
florist,  but  a  botanist. 

Nor  does  Joe  forget  his  old  comrades,  and 
when  he  meets  one  in  the  street,  out  of 
work,  il  may  be,  or  down-hearted,  or  bound 
for  the  saloon  to  have  it  all  out  in  a  spree, 
Joe  will  ask  him  in  the  greenhouse  to  see  the 
flowers  or  to  offer  him  some  odd  bit  of  work, 
or  just  to  give  him  some  little  potted  plant 
to  take  home  to  the  children:  and  what  with 
Joe's  kindness  and  friendliness  and  the 
sweetness  and  brightness  of  the  flowers  and 
the  encouragement  of  it  all.  the  poor  fellow 
will  be  tided  over  that  hard  place  and  saved 
from  the  spree. 

"An'  that's  the  way  Joe  works  it."  says 
the  old  foreman  to  a  neighboring  gossip. 
"That's  the  way  he  lends  a  helpin'  hand. 
An'  the  boys  are  willin'  to  take  a  word  of 
advice  from  Joe — they  know  what  he's  been 
through." 

It  was  one  summer  morning  that  I  first 
saw  Joe's  flower-garden,  and  this  story  was 
told  to  me.  Fine  blush  roses  and  tall  ma- 
donna lilies  were  filling  all  the  June  air  with 
fragrance,  and  as  Joe's  mother  walked  be- 
tween them  she  was  singing  softly  but  with 
confidence: 

"The  Prince  is  ever  in  them. 
The  daylight  is  serene." 

It  was  a  busy  morning,  with  the  sound  of 
Joe's  anvil  ringing  out  lustily  and  cheerily, 
and  as  I  stood  looking  and  listening,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  never  heard  such  el- 
oquent preachers  of  temperance  as  those 
lovely,  innocent  flowers  opening  in  the  sun- 
shine— "Joe's  flowers."— Frances  Bennett  Cal- 
laway, in  Union  Signal. 


Lost  Appetite. 

COULD  NOT  EAT  THE  MOST  TEMPTING  DISHES, 

Many  Days  Without  any  Food  at  AH— Can  Eat  Four 
Square  Meals  a  Day  Now^The  Cause 
of  the  Change. 


From  the  Leader,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LETTER-WRITING  ETIQUETTE. 

There  is  an  etiquette  about  everything, 
even  about  the  way  a  woman  ought  to  write 
her  notes.  Considering  all  things,  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  woman  should  read,  mark 
and  inwardly  digest  the  laws  that  ought  to 
rule  her  conduct  when  she  "takes  up  the 
pen."  Two  things,  above  all  others,  betray 
the  inelegant  or  unaccustomed  letter-writer. 
If  she  be  guilty  of  neglecting  the  margin  at 
each  side  of  the  page,  or  if  she  so  far  forget 
her  precepts  as  to  add  a  P.  S..  she  is  forever 
doomed.  Society  is  exact  in  details,  and  so- 
ciety declares  such  omission  or  commission 
to  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  note,  to  be 
correct,  must  be  written  upon  paper  of  me- 
dium size,  preferably  cream  white,  and  must 
be  clear  and  distinct.  The  monogram  is 
stamped  on  the  paper,  or  the  crest  if  one 
have  the  right;  but  upon  the  inside  of  the 
flap  of  the  envelop  must  be  the  address. 
When  the  writer  has  borne  all  these  facts 
in  mind,  and  has  signed  her  unabbreviated 
name,  she  may  rest  content. 


STINGY  HUSBAND. 

The  man  who  begrudges  his  hard-working, 
long-suffering  wife  every  dollar  that  she 
spends  for  her  own  pleasure  or  comfort  de- 
serves to  be  made  a  reproach.  Ex-secretary 
Morton,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
reported  by  the  St.  Louis  "Republic"  as 
having  lately  expressed  himself  freely  about 
husbands  of  this  class.  Their  meanness  is 
indeed  surprising:  and  so.  in  a  different  way, 
is  the  meekness  with  which  their  wives  sub- 
mit to  this  unworthy  behavior.  Says  Mr. 
Morton: 


For  the  restoration  of  an  appetite  which 
has  been  impaired  or  lost  through  sickness, 
no  remedy  can  compare  in  effectiveness 
with  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  This  statement  is  substantiated 
by  the  experience  and  declarations  of  men 
and  women  with  whom  these  pills  have 
become  a  household  medicine.  Among  the 
many  who  can  offer  testimony  to  this  par- 
ticular property  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
is  George  Marshall,  Jr.,  who  lives  at  No.  19 
Norwich  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  a  news  agent  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  his 
territory  extends  from  Cleveland  to  Toledo. 
Like  thousands  of  others  who  owe  their 
health  and  vigor  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills,  Mr.  Marshall  never  hesitates  to  sing 
their  praises.  In  his  case  it  was  necessary 
to  use  only  a  fewr  boxes  of  the  pills  to 
restore  him  to  the  full  possession  of  bodily 
health.  His  digestive  organs  had  become 
almost  useless  through  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  but  in  a  surprisingly  brief  period, 
through  the  agency  of  this  wonderful  med- 
icine, they  were  capable  of  again  perform- 
ing their  functions  in  a  regular  and  perfect- 
ly satisfactory  manner.  In  narrating  his 
experience  with  them  Mr.  Marshall  said : 

"Last  spring  1  was  taken  sick  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  my  entire 
system  was  affected.  To  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing i  t  was  necessary  to  paint  me  with  iodine. 
After  three  rnonths'  treatment  I  became 
convalescent,  but  the  attack  had  sapped 
my  strength  and  left  me  extremely  weak 
and  feeble.  I  could  scarcely  lift  an  arm  or 
a  leg.  This  weakness  permeated  my  entire 
system,  and  applied  as  well  to  my  stomach 
and  digestive  apparatus  as  to  my  limbs.  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  appetite 
almost  as  completely  as  though  I  never 


had  one.  I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  par- 
take of  any  nourishment,  and  the  natural 
result  was  that  my  convalescence  was 
extremely  slow,  and  my  parents  feared 
that  I  was  going  to  suffer  a  relapse  or  fall 
prey  to  another  ailment  on  account  of  my 
debilitated  condition. 

"  Many  a  day  I  would  not  take  any  nour- 
ishment, and  whenever  I  did  the  quantity 
was  too  insignificant  to  materially  hasten 
my  improvement.  Tempting  dishes  were 
prepared  for  me,  but  I  could  not  touch 
them.  I  began  to  become  more  or  less 
alarmed  as  did  my  parents,  and  one  day 
my  mother  suggested  the  purchase  of  some 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  me.  They 
had  been  recommended  to  her  by  a  neigh- 
bor who  regarded  them  as  nothing  short  of 
miraculous,  and  dwelt  so  enthusiastically 
on  their  excellent  qualities  that  mother 
was  persuaded  to  try  them.  There  is  not 
much  more  to  tell  now,  for  I  don't  look 
like  a  man  who  cannot  eat  three  or  four 
square  meals  a  day,  do  I? 

"Three  boxes  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
fixed  me  up  sound  as  a  dollar,  and  they 
will  do  the  same  for  anyone  else,  I  am  sure. 
It  was  not  long  after  I  began  to  use  the 
pills  that  I  could  feel  myself  improving. 
My  strength  began  to  return  and  so  did  my 
appetite,  and  I  was  on  the  road  again  in  a 
short  time.  That  is  my  experience,  and  I 
am  glad  to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  have  lost  their  appetites  through 
sickness." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
for  50c.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  §2.50. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  It. 
Write  for 

Circulars 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO. 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

49  So.  Market  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cost  of  Wire  21c  Per  Rod. 


Cost  of  Wire  18c  Per  Rod. 


Catalogue  telling  how  to  build  60  styles  of  fence,  50 
inches  high,  on  our  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  at 

12c.  to 21c  Per  Rod.  Size  of  wire  9, 12, 
and  15.  Coiled  Spring  an(i  another  kinds 

of  wire  at  wholesale  prices.   Write  us  at  once. 

K0K0M0  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


"I  happened  to  be  in  a  store  in  my  town 
one  day  during  the  war  when  an  old  fellow, 
whom  I  will  call  Jones,  came  in  with  his 
wife  to  buy  some  goods.  Jones  had  settled 
in  Nebraska  when  it  was  still  a  territory, 
and  by  economy  and  thrift  be  had  now  got  a 
farm  of  something  like  one  thousand  acres. 
He  was  considered  wealthy.  Shortly  after 
he  entered  the  store  Mrs.  Jones  took  up  a 
piece  of  calico  and  admired  it  very  much. 
As  she  looked  at  it  she  said  to  her  husband: 
•"Pa.  I  ought  to  have  a  new  dress,  and  I 
like  this  very  much.  Don't  you  think  we 
could  afford  to  buy?' 

"'Oh,  I  suppose  so."  replied  the  old  man, 
and  he  thereupon  asked  the  clerk  the  price. 
He  was  told  it  was  fifty  cents  a  yard.  Old 
Mr.  Jones  raised  his  eyes  at  this,  and  asked 
his  wife  how  much  it  would  take.  She  re- 
plied she  didn't  think  she  could  get  along 
on  less  than  twelve  yards,  and  he  answered: 
"  'Why,  ma,  twelve  yards  of  that  goods  at 
fifty  cents  a  yard  would  cost  six  dollars. 
Now,  don't  you  think  that  is  pretty  high?' 

••  'Yes,'  she  replied,  'I  do.  but  I  need  the 
dress.' 

"'Well.'  said  the  old  man,  'times  are  bard, 
and  I  do  wish  you  could  get  along  without 
it  just  now.    Couldn't  you?' 

"'Yes.  I  suppose  I  could.'  replied  the  old 
lady,  with  a  sigh,  and  the  calico  was 
dropped. 

"A  moment  later  Mr.  Jones  asked  the  same 
clerk  if  he  had  any  tobacco,  and  whether 
he  had  any  of  that  good  old  Virginia  leaf 
which  they  used  to  keep  in  stock. 

"The  clerk  said,  'Yes,  we  have,  but  it's 
awful  high.  It's  two  dollars  a  pound,  and  I 
think  it  will  go  higher  before  it  gets  less. 
We  have  just  one  caddy  left.' 

'"You  think  it  will  go  higher?' 

"'Yes.'  said  the  clerk,  "it's  sure  to  go  up.' 

"'Well,  you  might  put  me  up  rive  pounds.' 
said  the  old  man.  and  a  moment  later  I  saw 
him  carrying  it  out  of  the  store.  He  had  not 
six  dollars  to  spend  for  his  wife's  calico 
dress,  but  he  thought  nothing  of  putting  ten 
dollars  into  plug  tobacco.     I  don't  suppose 


old  Mr.  Jones  realized  his  selfishness.  Prob- 
ably he  loved  his  wife,  but  he  had  been 
brought  up  the  wrong  way." 


A  PRETTY  CUSTOM. 

There  is  a  pretty  custom  in  the  imperial 
family  of  Germany  which  dates  from  time 
immemorial.  On  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
royal  children  the  empress  goes  through  the 
stock  of  toys  which  has  been  accumulating 
since  the  child's  last  birthday,  and  sends 
all.  except  a  few  special  favorites,  to  the 
sick  children  in  hospitals.  The  present  kai- 
serin,  who  is  the  most  motherly  of  women, 
has  paid  special  attention  to  this  custom, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  little  Princess  Vic- 
toria Louise's  birthday,  which  occurred  some 
time  ago,  her  majesty  packed  with  her  own 
hands  a  large  case  of  dollies,  picture-books 
and  little  dishes,  all  in  a  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation, and  had  them  sent  to  the  little 
sufferers.  The  sick  children  are  always  told 
who  sends  the  presents,  and  in  past  years 
this  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  relics.  In  this  way  the 
battered  tin  soldiers  which  amused  the  child- 
hood of  old  Kaiser  William  have  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  time. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


WHAT  A  MAN  CAN  DO  WITH  51,000. 

He  can  buy  160  acres  of  good  land  for 
$1,000.  Pay  $400  down;  balance  in  three 
payments  due  in  3,  4  and  5  years  at  7  per 
cent.  He  can  also  buy  100  choice  ewes  for 
$300  and  ten  good  cows  for  $300.  The  milk 
and  butter  from  the  cows  will  pay  all  farm 
and  family  expenses.  The  increase  of  sheep 
and  wool  will  pay  off  the  mortgage  before  it 
is  due.  In  five  years  he  will  have  a  farm  all 
paid  for  and  well  stocked.  For  descriptive 
lists  ami  prices  address  H.  F.  Hunter.  Immi- 
gration Agent  for  South  Dakota,  295  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1897. 


Qur  Housebote. 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL. 

You  never  can  tell  when  you  send  a  word 

Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 
By  an  archer  blind,  be  it  cruel  or  kind, 

Just  where  it  may  chance  to  go. 
It   may  pierce  the  heart  of  your  dearest 
friend, 

Tipped  with  its  poison  or  balm; 
To  a  stranger's  heart  in  life's  great  mart 
It  may  carry  its  pain  or  its  calm. 

You  ne\er  can  tell  when  you  do  an  act 

Just  what  the  result  will  be; 
But  with  every  deed  you  are  sowing  a  seed, 

Though  the  harvest  you  may  not  see. 
Each  kindly  act  is  an  acorn  dropped 

In  God's  productive  soil; 
You  may  not  know,  but  the  tree  shall  grow, 

With  shelter  for  those  who  toil. 

You  never  can  tell  what  your  thoughts  will  do 

In  bringing  you  hate  or  love: 
For  thoughts  are  things,  and  their  airy  wings 

Are  swifter  than  carrier-doves. 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe — 

Each  thing  must  create  its  kind. 
And  they  speed  o'er  the  track  to  bring  you 
back 

Whatever  went  out  from  your  mind. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THE  STORY  OF  TOOTS. 

When"  a  friend  gave  Miss  Fran- 
ces Willard  a  little  Angora 
kitten  one  day  she  never 
dreamed  that  this  fluffy  ball 
would  grow  up  to  be  so  distinguished  a 
cat,  a  hite-ribbon  cat,  who  works  for 
the  tempera  nee  cause  and  has  correspon- 
dents abroad. 

Miss  Willard  herself  has  not  much  spare 
time  to  look  after  frisky  kittens,  but  for- 
tunately she  had  living  with  her  at  the 
time  thirteen  spinster  ladies  who  liked 
cats.  In  this  kind  family  Toots  was  as 
happy  as  any  kitten  could  be — happy  iu 
every  hair  i£  its  fur. 

While  Toots  was  still  very  young  Miss 
Willard  resolved  that  lie  should  grow  up 
to  be  an  intelligent  cat  with  a  well-ordered 
mind,  and  she  herself  attended  to  his  ed- 
ucation. First  she  trained  him  at  the 
word  "kang"  to  sit  upright  like  a  kanga- 
roo, then  she  taught  him  to  eat  nicely  from 
a  fork,  and  finally  to  wear  a  bib.  Toots 
had  his  own  chair  at  the  table,  anil  he 
never  grabbed  for  anything,  for  he  knew 
if  he  did  he  would  be  promptly  sent  to  the 
kitchen. 

At  dinner  Tools  lias  been  seated  be- 
tween Miss  Frances  Willard  and  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  the  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred ends — a  distinction  no  mortal  cat 
ever  enjoyed  before;  but  no  other  eat  out- 
side of  a  fairy  tale  was  ever  so  accom- 
plished in  table  manners. 

Another  of  Toots'  accomplishments  is 
the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  which  he  plays 
beautifully.  When  Anna  Gordon  bad 
leisure  for  a  game  iu  the  evening  she 
would  call  to  him  to  let  him  know  she  was 
in  hiding,  and  then  Toots  would  run  and 
rush  through  the  rooms  until  he  came  to 


flowers  on  the  table  when  Toots  is  around, 
aud  she  tells  the  following  remarkable 
story  about  some  carnations:  One  eve- 
ning two  of  the  family  sat  reading  by  the 
table  on  which  stood  a  cut-glass  bowl  of 
very  beautiful  carnations.  Toots,  attract- 
ed evidently  by  the  fragrance  of  the  flow- 
ers, jumped  upon  the  table,  and  deliberate- 
ly selecting  the  finest  spray  in  the  bowl,  a 
spray  with  three  carnations  on  one  stem,  , 
took  it  in  his  mouth,  and  jumped  .down  to 
the  floor  with  it.  Miss  Gordon  immediate- 
ly took  the  spray  away  from  him  and  put 
it  back  into  the  bowl.  Hardly  was  she 
seated  before  Toots  jumped  upon  the 
table,  seized  his  favorite  stem  of  carna- 
tions and  was  off  with  it.  This  happened 
three  times.  The  last  time  Miss  Gordon 
said  to  herself,  "Toots  ought  to  have  some 
reward  for  his  fine  appreciation  of  flow- 
ers," and  she  gave  him  an  insignificant 
little  bunch,  which  she  thought  good 
enough  for  Toots  to  play  with. 

No  sooner  was  she  seated  again  when 
Toots  took  the  poor  little  flower  in  his 
mouth,  and  jumping  upon  the  table,  flung 
it  back  into  the  dish:  then  selecting  his 
favorite  spray,  inarched  triumphantly  off 
with  it. 

Toots  has  an  interesting  correspondent 
in  England,  a  cat  named  "Fluffy."  who 
lives  in  a  manor-house  by  the  sea.  When 
a  letter  comes  to  Toots  from  Fluffy  it 
bears  the  imprint  of  Fluffy's  inky  little 
paw  as  the  signature.  When  the  children 
of  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  heard  of 
Fluffy's  letters  they  had  letters  sent  from 
their  own  pet  cats,  until  Toots  found 
himself  quite  overwhelmed  with  corre- 
spondence. 

Toots  works  for  the  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion  by  having  his  picture  taken,  and 
this  might  well  be  called  "w-ork"  when  one 
considers  the  struggle  it  is  to  have  a 
picture  taken  with  Toots  so  frightened  at 
the  photographer's  of  all  the  strange  people 
around  him.  Toots'  picture  has  earned 
many  dollars  for  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  is 
still  being  sold.  The  money  is  used  for 
the  benefit  of  children  in  foreign  lands. 

Toots  wears  the  white-ribbon  badge  of 
this  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  a  band  of 
children  organized  in  every  English-speak- 
ing country,  who  pledge  themselves  to 
work  for  temperance  and  purity,  and  to  be 
kind  to  everything  that  feels.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  in  this  strong 
legion  clasp  hands,  and  lifting  their  young 
faces  toward  heaven,  are  saying.  "We  are 
old  enough  to  do  right  in  God's  sight." 

So  the  white  ribbon  is  twisted  all  around 
the  world,  aud  these  little  children,  like 
violets  in  April,  are  coming  to  make  our 
homes  glad  and  sweet  and  good. 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


dainty,  and  all  the  girls  are  busy  making 
them  for  themselves  or  for  sale.  If  one  is 
handy  with  the  needle,  one  can  sell  all 
one  can  make  for  one  dollar  or  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  work  on 
them.  One  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance 
sells  all  she  can  make.  This  would  be  a 
good  way  for  money-making  at  home.  If 
you  do  not  know  how  to  make  tatting, 
find  some  older  lady  who  knows  how,  aud 


Copjrijhled  by  Anna  Gordon.    Used  bv  permission. 

can  soon  teach  you.  Some  are  made  in 
pale  blue  and  pink.  The  footing  comes  in 
these  colors.  It  ranges  from  seven  to  ten 
cents  a  yard,  and  takes  from  two  to  three 
yards  for  a  handkerchief. 

If  you  use  insertion,  you  will  have  to 
miter  the  ends  to  have  it  look  well.  It 
takes  dainty  sewing  to  make  these,  but 
they  pay  for  the  pains  taken  with  them. 

Christie  Irving. 


FINE  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

With  the  revival  of  many  other  old-time 
fancies  has  come  the  rage  for  fine  hand- 
made handkerchiefs. 

These  were  always  a  part  of  our  moth- 
ers' and  grandmothers'  dainty  wardrobe, 


the  door  behind  which  Miss  Gordon  stood, 
when  he  would  bound  up  on  the  door,  and 
jump  with  delight  as  a  little  child  would. 

If  Toots  lias  a  weakness  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  it  is  for  sweet-scented 
flowers.  When  a  box  of  sweet  violets  is 
brought  into  the  house  his  mistress  can 
hardly  get  the  cover  off  before  Toots  has 
his  nose  in  the  box.  and  the  next  thing  he 
is  running  off  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in 
his  mouth. 

Miss  Gordon  says  it  is  hard  to  keep  any 


but  the  day  of  cheap  embroidered  batiste 
handkerchiefs  nearly  consigned  the  dainty 
linen  kerchief  to  oblivion. 

The  ones  we  illustrate  are  made  of  fine 
linen  lawn,  which  comes  at  $1.25  and  $1.50 
a  yard.  A  yard  will  make  eight.  .  They 
are  hemstitched,  narrow  drawn-work  used, 
and  the  edges  trimmed  with  fine  tatting 
in  a  number  of  patterns,  or  insertion  and 
ruffles  of  footing,  either  plain  or  dot  led. 
which  has  also  a  narrow  lace  run  upon 
the  edge.     They   are   very   pretty  and 


POLKA-DOT  EDGING. 

This  edging  is  very  pretty  for  pillow- 
cases, picture-throws,  scarfs,  lambrequins, 
etc.,  and  after  the  first  row  is  made  the 
gioups  and  the  polka-dot,  when  making, 
are  to  be  crocheted  and  joined  iu  the  cen- 
ter (second).  3  ch  of  group,  and  between 
the  center  (6  and  7  st  of  12  tr)  stitches  in 
the  polka-dot  of  previous  row.  They  will 
also  be  numbered  and  called  groups,  same 
as  1.  2.  3,  etc.  And  be  sure  to  make 
only  one  group  and  one  joined  dot  in  each 
place  at  a  time,  of  each  row.  After  the 
first  scallop  is  made,  repeat  these  rows 
only  to  **,  the  third  row  to  **,  then  1  s  c 
in  the  ninth  tr  st  of  first  dot,  ch  3,  turn: 
fifth  row  to  **.  1  s  e  in  the  fourth  tr  st 
of  second  dot.  ch  3.  1  s  c  in  eighth  tr  st, 
turn;  seventh  row  to  **,  1  s  c  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  tr  st  of  the  third  dot. 
turn.    Make  a  chain  of  forty-two  stitches. 

First  row — Make  one  group  in  the  sixth 
st  of  ch  l  this  forms  a  group.  1  tr.  ch  3, 
1  tr.  ch  3.  1  tr.  ch  3,  1  tr,  and  each  group 
will  be  made  in  the  same  way).  *  eh  10, 
1  s  c  in  G.  7.  8  and  9  st  of  10  ch,  turn 
work,  5  tr  in  the  loop  of  10  eh  (6  tr  in  all, 
counting  the  stitches  on  10  ch  as  1  tr), 
miss  5  st  of  ch.  1  s  c  in  next  st,  6  tr  in  the 
same  loop,  ch  1,  turn  work,  miss  5  st  of 
eh.  1  group  in  next  st,  miss  5  st.  *  1 
group  in  next  st:  repeat  from  *  to  *  once 
more,  ch  5.  1  s  c  in  the  last  stitch  of  foun- 
dation chain,  ch  3.  turn. 

Second  row— 12  tr  under  5  ch.  *  1  group 
in  center  ch  of  group,  ch  1.  1  s  c  in 
first  tr  st  (in  the  loop).  12  tr  in  the  same 
loop,  1  s  c  in  the  last  tr  st  in  loop  of  pre- 
vious row  (this  finishes  the  polka-dot),  ch 

1.  1  group  in  next  group;  repeat  from  * 
e-ce  more,  ch  1.  1  tr  in  the  fourth  st  of  5 
ch.  ch  5,  turn. 

Third  row— Make  3  groups,  ch  10.  1  s  c 
in  6,  7.  S  and  9  st  of  10  ch,  turn  work.  5 
tr  in  the  loop.  1  s  c  in  next  group.  (>  tr  in 
same  loop,  ch  1.  turn  work.  2  groups,  ch 

2.  1  tr  in  the  first  st  of  12  tr.  *  ch  2.  miss 
1  st.  1  tr  in  nevt  st:  repent  from  *  six 
times,  ch  2.  **  1  tr  in  same  st  with  last 
tr  '•t.  ch  3.  turn. 

Fourth  row— 3  tr  under  2  ch  eight  times 
(24  tr  in  a  111.  2  groups,  ch  1.1  s  c  in  first 
tr  st  in  the  loop.  12  tr  in  loop.  1  s  c  in  last 
tr  st  in  loop,  ch  1,  3  groups,  ch  1,  1  tr  in 
4  st  of  5  ch.  ch  5.  turn. 

Fifth  row—*  1  group,  -ch  10.  1  s  c  in  fi. 
7.  S  and  9  st  of  10  ch.  turn  work.  5  tr  in 
the  loop.  1  s  c  in  next  group.  6  tr  in  same 
loop,  ch  1.  turn  work.  1  group:  repeat  from 
*  once  more:  *  for  the  scallop,  1  tr.  ch  3 
and  1  tr  in  the  first  st  of  3  tr.  miss  2  st: 
repeat  from  *  nine  times.  **  ch  3.  turn. 

Ella  McCowex. 


ABOUT  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Gasolene  has  become  to  us  one  of  the 
recognized  and  appreciated  labor-savers  of 
the  household.  It  is  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tive and  does  rapid  work.  It  explosive 
to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  every  precau- 
tion is  taken  against  possible  accidents 
from  use  of  it. 

A  pint  bottle  is  kept  filled  with  gasolene, 
and  kept  in  a  safe  and  convenient  place  iu 
the  kitchen.  Does  the  galvanized  wash- 
dish  become  "gummed"  about  the  inner 
surface,  as  galvanized  iron  articles  are 
so  apt  to  become,  a  cloth  well  dampened 
with  gasolene  and  brought  to  bear  makes 
it  almost  instantly  clean.  Has  the  clothes- 
wringer  become  discolored  or  very  dirty, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  after  wringing  colored 
clothes  and  strips  of  carpets, the  rollers  are 
soon  cleaned  and  whitened  again  by  a  vig- 
orous application  of  a  gasolene-saturated 
cloth.  It  is  effectual  where  soap  aud  hot 
water  scarce  make  an  impression.  The 
tin  tea-kettle  polished  with  the  gasolene 
cloth  brightens  and  shines. 

When  the  work  is  finished  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  gasolene  cloth,  it  is  dropped 
into  a  tin  can  with  tight-fitting  cover. 
When  wishing  to  start  a  fire,  the  cloth  is 
dropped  into  the  empty  stove,  a  lighted 
mate!)  thrown  on,  and  therein  is  found  an 
excellent  fire-starter.  Never  use  gasolene 
about  a  fire  except  as  mentioned — the 
I  cloth  that  has  been  used  for  cleaning.  In 
its  fluid  state  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plosive or  dangerous.  As  fuel  for  the 
properly  constructed  gasolene-stoves  it  is 
safe,  and  a  valuable  helper  to  every  house- 
wife who  has  learned  its  value,  and  who 
has  been  enabled  to  purchase  the  comfort- 
giving  summer  stove. 
Table-salt  is  usually  bought  by  the  quar- 
I  tor's  worth,  making  several  sacks  of  it  to 
I  lie  about  gathering  dampness.  Always 
annoying  to  the  housekeeper  is  the  salt- 
shaker  of  damp  salt.  To  keep  it  always 
dry.  place  a  quantity  in  dripping-pans  in 


A  Cni-on  Snort. n  Not  be  XEor.FOTEn. 
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the  oven,  dry  thoroughly,  crush,  and  put 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  every  small  sack 
of  salt  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch. Mix  well,  and  fill  salt-bottles  and 
the  kitchen  salt-shaker,  and  to  the  last  it 
will  be  found  dry  and  powdery. 

Tarnished  and  lusterless  silverw-are  is 
objectionable,  and  prepared  materials  for 
polishing  usually  quite  expensive.  Prep- 
arations of  less  expensive  kinds  are  known 
in  some  instances,  and  used.  If  you  have 
no  such  home-mixed  or  prepared  article, 
try  the  following: 

Of  Spanish  whiting  purchase  six  pounds, 
English   castile   soap,   one  fourth  of  a 

j  pound;  aqua  ammonia,  one  and  one  half 
ounces:  olive-oil,  one  ounce,  and  sassafras- 

I  oil,  one  ounce.  With  this  one  pint  of  soft 
water  is  necessary  for  mixing.  Dissolve 

i  the  soap  in  a  part  of  the  water,  and  add 

I  the  olive  and  sassafras  oils,  and  then  the 
ammonia  aud  half  the  whiting.  No  other 
so  effectual  way  of  mixing  can  be  em- 
ployed as  that  of  mixing  with  the  hands. 
Add  remainder  of  whiting  and  water,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  all  is  put  in.  And  it 
takes  patient  work  to  mix  this  dough. 
F.ut  it  will  eventually  mix.  and  must  be 
kneaded,  made  out  into  cakes  and  thor- 
oughly dried.  Any  fractional  part  of  the 
above  recipe  may  lie  called  for.  for  the 
full  recipe  makes  many  cakes,  and  it  will 
last  a  great  while  if  not  disposed  of  to 
one's  friends.  To  use.  powder  a  small 
portion  of  a  cake,  and  with  a  soft,  damp 
flannel  cloth  rub  the  surface  over  with 
the  powder.  When  perfectly  dry.  rub  it 
off  with  a  clean,  soft  piece  of  cloth,  and 
the  silver  will  be  clean  and  brilliant.  Ad- 
ditional luster  may  be  given  by  polishing 
with  a  chamois-skin. 

The  finest  of  whiting  alone  makes  an 
excellent  silver-polish.  It  is  applied  with 
a  cloth  dampened  with  alcohol,  and  when 

•  dry   treated  as   above  described.  Five 
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cents'  worth  of  whiting  goes  a  great  ways, 
and  a  dime's  worth  of  alcohol  will  last  a 
year  for  several  pieces  of  tableware. 

An  unexcelled  furniture-polish  is  made 
by  a  thorough  mixing  of  equal  parts  of 
olive-oii  and  good  sharp  vinegar.  It 
should  stand  three  days  before  using,  and 
be  frequently  well  shaken  in  the  bottle  i 
during  this  time.  It  is  especially  effective 
when  used  on  oak  and  other  light-colored 
woods,  but  works  admirably  upon  walnut 
and  others  of  the  dark  woods.  Apply  with 
a  soft  flannel  cloth,  and  rub  briskly  with 
a  large  cloth,  also  of  flannel.  The  more 
thorough  the  polishing  process  the  hand- 
somer grows  the  article  of  furniture  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Under  the  magic 
touch  of  this  fluid  for  furniture,  scratches 
and  mars  disappear,  and  the  entire  sur- 
face of  wood  takes  on  the  look  of  new. 
Do  the  work  well,  and  be  thus  amply 
repaid.  Ella  Houghton. 


LUXURIES  FOR  BABY. 

All  must  have  the  necessities,  and  a 
great  many  can  have  more  than  that,  and 
a  few  can  have  luxuries.  With  a  fine 
baby-carriage  there  are  little  appointments 
that  can  go  with  it  that  will  make  it  all 
the  more  dainty.  Some  of  the  se  are  a  half 
dozen  beautifully  embroidered  pillow-cases 
for  the  carriage-pillow.  The  one  we  illus- 
trate is  of  forget-me-nots  worked  in  baby- 
blue  filo.    Other  designs  in  blue  flowers 


of  water,  simmer  gently  for  twenty  min- 
utes; add  one  pint  of  sliced  potatoes,  sim- 
mer for  two  hours,  rub  through  a  sieve, 
return  to  the  fire,  add  one  pint  of  cream 
and  one  tablespoouful  of  butter;  let  boil 
up,  and  serve  with  crisp  crackers. 

Potato  Chowder. — Cut  enough  salt- 
pork  into  bits  to  make  perhaps  a  scant 
teacupful.  Mince  an  onion,  place  it  and 
the  pork  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  spoonful  of 
butter,  and  fry  until  the  onion  is  a  delicate 
brown:  add  three  large  potatoes  evenly 
sliced,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook 
until  tender;  add  one  pint  of  hot  milk,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt,  and 
add  a  scant  tablespoouful  of  flour 
smoothed  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Place 
toasted  crackers  or  bits  of  toasted  bread 
in  the  tureen,  add  the  chowder,  ami  serve 
hot.  If  the  bread  is  very  dry  before  being 
toasted,  it  is  preferable  to  use  crackers. 

Celxerole  of  Potatoes  is  made  by 
ma.-hing  with  the  potatoes,  and  beating 
very  light,  salt,  pepper,  butter,  cream  and 
th"  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Heap  on 
a  platter,  with  a  hollow  in  the  center  filled 
with  finely  minced  meat,  fish  or  oysters 
cooked  in  a  thick  cream. 

Potatoes  Italia  are  prepared  by  beat- 
ing very  hot  mashed  potatoes  to  a  foam, 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  two  of 
grated  cheese,  one  spoonful  of  melted  but- 
ter and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
lastly  stir  in  the  whites,  which  are  stiffly 
beaten.  Pile  on  a  platter,  sprinkle  gr-jted 
cheese  over  it,  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

Clara  S.  Evarts. 
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If  a  delicate  article  is  to  be 
washed  and  you  fear  it  may 
fade  or  be  injured,  use  only 

Ivorcy  Soap, 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Oo..  Ointi. 


can  be  carried  out  in  the  others,  such  as 
bluebells,  eyebriglits  and  any  tiny  blvy 
flowers. 

If  the^'nsh-silks  are  used,  there  is  no 
danger  Of  the  colors  fading.  It  can  be 
worked  on  handkerchief  linen  of  a  firm 
quality,  nVd  the  pillow  must  be  covered 
with  blue  silk  to  carry  out  the  idea.  But- 
tonholes can  be  made  in  both  sides  of 
each  end,  and  the  pillow  kept  in  by  bows 
of  pale  blue  ribbon. 

A  forget-me-not  design  can  be  worked 
on  a  piece  of  double  heavy  linen  to  an- 


MEMBRANOUS  CROUP  AND  DIPHTHERIA. 

The  experiments  and  examinations  made 
by  Drs.  Biggs  and  Park,  the  bacteriol- 
ogists of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
health,  have  established  beyond  doubt 
the  close  "family"  relation  of  these  two 
formidable  diseases.  The  same  bacteria 
are  found  doing  their  evil  work  in  both, 
the  difference  consisting  in  the  locality  in 
the  person  where  it  is  going  on.  In  small 
children  it  fastens  upon  the  larynx — the 
organ  where  the  voice  is  formed  and 
whence  it  is  produced — in  the  adult  it 
attacks  the  tonsils;  but  in  both  the  same 
rapidly  multiplying  and  destructive  bacil- 
lus is  at  work,  and  in  both  the  poison  gen- 
erated by  the  bacillus  enters  the  blood. 
Many  eases  might  be  cited  to  prove  the 
above  assertion,  but  one  "near  home"  will 
be  quoted  here: 

In  a  small  village  near  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus two  children  died  of  membranous 
croup.    The  local  physicians  said  it  was 


while  the  mother,  who  had  nursed  another 
child  in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  own 
family,  was  physiologically  below  par — 
her  blood  was  not  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard of  vitality  that  marks  perfect  health, 
so  the  microbes  could  "get  in  their  work" 
more  effectually. 

Tlie  statement  of  the  New  York  bacte- 
riologists is  founded  on  thousands  of  ex- 
aminations. Happily  the  great  majority 
of  physicians  who  have  actually  used  the 
anti-toxin  shows  its  great  value,  especially 
when  used  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack;  and  it  is  now  made 
in  such  quantities  anil  in  so  many  local- 
ities as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  physicians 
who  mean  to  do  their  whole  duty  by  their 
patients.  The  Massachusetts  board  of 
health  considers  hospitals  good  depots  of 
distribution,  and  deposits  large  supplies 
of  it — free  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  rich,  as  it  is  a  costly  remedy.  But  the 
idea  is  that  the  intervening  time  in  which 
to  send  to  Boston  makes  a  fatal  delay,  and 
as  there  are  hospitals  in  nearly  every  coun- 
ty of  the  state,  the  practical  putting  it 
within  easy  reach  is  a  wise  preventive 
measure.  The  only  condition  they  make 
to  the  poor  is  that  the  doctor  shall  send 
them  an  account  of  its  action. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 


swer  as  a  carriage-strap.  Ribbons  should 
be  used  for  fastening  it. 

With  this  outfit  a  robe  of  pale  blue  elder- 
down,  covered  with  fish-net  lace,  is  a  pretty 
covering.  Belle  King. 


NEW  WAYS  OF  SERVING  THE  COMMON 
TUBER. 

Although  the  potato  is  the  standard  veg- 
etable, and  is  expected  to  take  its  place 
at  the  family  table  at  least  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  a  year,  mayhap  nearly 
thrice  that  many  times,  like  many  an  old 
faithful  friend  we  are  apt  to  forget  or 
overlook  its  possibilities,  and  fall  into  the 
way  of  treating  it  with  scant  courtesy: 
that  is.  serving  it  but  one  or  two  different 
ways,  day  after  day.  week  in  and  week 
out. 

Potato  Soup.— Place  one  half  pound  of 
.veal,  a  chopped  head  of  celery  and  a 
minced  onion  in  a  stew-pan,  with  one  quart 


not  diphtheria,  and  not  contagious.  A 
woman  nursed  one  of  these  children,  and 
it  died  in  her  arms.  Her  boy.  a  lad  of 
nine,  went  with  his  mother  to  see  the 
child.  The  lad  was  sick  for  two  weeks 
with  sore  throat,  which  was  not  considered 
diphtheria;  but  about  the  time  of  his  re- 
covery his  mother  developed  an  exceeding- 
ly severe  case  of  diphtheria.  The  marked 
paralysis  in  her  case  left  no  doubt  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  If  one  asks  why 
the  boy  had  only  membranous  croup  while 
the  mother  had  the  severer  disease,  there 
are  two  answers  that  can  be  made:  We 
know  that  croup  is  distinctly  a  disease  of 
childhood,  that  is,  is  more  apt  to  be  seen 
in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  and  in 
the  comparatively  severe  symptoms  of  the 
mother  we  see  the  different  action  of  the 
same  germs  on  a  boy  who  was  healthy, 
and  whose  blood  had  the  disease-resisting 
power  known  to  exist  in  the  vigorous. 


A  FEW  WORDS. 

Turn  your  heads  one  moment,  little 
ladies,  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  advice  from 
a  woman  who  was  once  as  young  as  any 
of  you,  and  who  would  have  thanked  any- 
body for  the  same  advice  to  her  at  your 
age.  If  you  have  a  voice,  whether  re- 
markable for  strength  or  sweetness,  or 
neither,  strive  to  cultivate  it.  A  woman 
who  cannot  sing  is  as  a  flower  without 
perfume,  a  butterfly  without  wings.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  feel  at  times  like  a 
little  graven  image  set  on  a  pedestal  by 
itself,  why,  learn  to  sing.  I  do  not  mean 
you  must  sing  scales  and  trills  by  the 
hour;  these  notions  have  long  since  left 
me.  Learn  operatic  wonders  if  you  like, 
only  be  sure  to  learn  them  correctly:  but 
they  are  easily  forgotten.  Learn  a  hun- 
dred or  more  beautiful  little  ballads.  Not 
the  kind  that  takes  the  town  by  storm 
and  dies  out  in  one  season,  but  real  songs 
that  never  grow  old.  whose  words  are 
poetry  and  whose  tunes  are  melody. 

Yocal  music  has  an  important  place  in 
our  festivals  and  social  functions.  What 
would  Decoration  day  and  Fourth  of 
July  be  without  "America,"  "Hail  Colum- 
bia" and  other  grand  old  songs? 

The  years  are  coming  when  you  will 
find  your  joy  and  love,  your  modesty  and 
pride  blend  more  sweetly  as  you  sing 
"Annie  Laurie"  or  some  such  song  than 
in  executing  the  most  wonderful  gymnas- 
tics with  your  voice. 

In  sorrow,  too.  some  song  with  all  the 
sweet  memories  of  the  past  clinging  about 
its  tender  notes  will  call  forth  tears  to 

I  ease  an  aching  heart. 

My  idea  is  that  you  should  learn  instru- 
mental music  if  you  love  it  and  have  time 

|  for  it.  Unless  you  have  some  talent,  it 
is  a  task  to  learn  to  perform  brilliantly. 
If  you  have  the  time  and  the  money.  I 
sunpose  you  can  learn,  but  there  is  more 
enjoyment  to  yourself  in  vocal  music.  So, 
girls,   while  yet  there  is  time  learn  to 

|  sing:  the  benefit  lies  in  the  elevation  of 
your  own  spirit,  and  in  fitting  you  for  a 
spiritual  peace  and  happiness  hereafter 
that  "passeth  all  understanding." 

Augusta  Miller. 


DESTROYING  CHICKEN-LICE. 

Having  found  a  number  of  good  recipes 
in  your  valuable  paper,  I  will  send  one 
for  chicken  mites  and  lice:  For  an  ordi- 
nary-sized roost  take  one  half  cupful  of 
sulphur,  one  half  cupful  of  kerosene,  one 
half  cupful  of  lard:  thoroughly  mix,  and 
spread  on  the  perches  just  before  the 
<  hickens  go  to  roost.  If  very  warm  weath- 
er, stir  in  enough  flour  to  keep  from  run- 
ning. For  mites  in  the  nests  put  two 
inches  of  road-dust  under  the  straw.  I 
have  used  this  for  ten  years,  and  it  never 
failed  me.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Walker. 


"The  extremely  moderate  price  for  Farm 
and  Fireside  ami  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion induces  many  to  order  when  at  a  higher 
price  the  agent  could  not  succeed."  So 
writes  Mr.  James  Symington,  of  St.  Clair 
county,  Michigan.  "I  intend  to  get  my  other 
affairs  straightened  up  at  once  and  devote 
myself  entirely  to  literary  agency,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  other  agency  combining 
the  same  advantages  as  Peerless  Atlas  and  a 
year's  subscription  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
or  Wojiax's  Home  Companion7  for  one  dol- 
lar." 


SOLD!^ 

UNDER A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  "*5,000  in  |  use. 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terrlfl-s  Perfect  Waahlng  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  ;if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. A  gents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory.  U-rras 
and  prices  w  rite  PUIITLAKD  JlKG.t  0.,  Box  *  Portland, Hleh. 

m  w^.  ■      Turkey  red  on  cotton 

VAI  I    I  ll/fl  I  Hthat  won't  l'reeze.boil 

I  UU    VT  V  I  I  lorwashout.  fioother 
■     »        ,  will  do  it.  Carpets, 

30  minutes  clothing:  made  tolook 

like  new  No  failures  with  Tonk's  French  Dyes.  SendWc. 
for  six  packages  or  10c.  for  one.  Any  color  for  wool  or 
cotton.    Big  pay  Agents.    Write  quick. 

French  Dye  Co.,   Box 60,  Vassar,  Mich. 


High 
Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  910  to  J25.  No  money  in  advance. 
$G0  Kenwood  Hathlne  for  $23.00 
$50  Arlington  Machine  for  .  $19.50 
Singers  i  Made  by  us)  $5,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.     All  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freight.     Buy  from 
factory.    Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  nse.  Catalogue  and 
-testimonials  Free.    Write  at  once. 
"Address  ( In  fall),  j;  ASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  b>7,  Chicago,  111. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  bnv  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  par  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


ABE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  RIGHT? 

If  not,  send  for  the  New  Kotanic  Cure,  made 
from  the  Wonderful  Uava-Kava  Shrub.  It 

is  Nature's  Own  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Dis- 
eases. Pain  in  Back,  Kheumatism,  etc.  It  cure* 
nil  diseases  caused  by  Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood. 
To  prove  its  wonderful  power  a  large  case  is  Rent  to 
von  by  mail  entirely  Free.  Address  The  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Co.,  414  h  ourth  Ave.,  Kew  lork. 

Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  write  for  extra  terms  and 
special  advantages.  Our  "  new  departure  "  line, 
brought  out  this  spring  and  handled  by  new  methods, 
is  a  wonderful  snccess.  Sure  to  please  you.  Requires 
no  capital.  Book  asents  also  should  investigate  this. 
Address  MAST,  CROWELL  4  K1RKPATR1CK,  Springfield,  0. 

mm  mm  mm  mm  A  booklet,  handsomely  illustrated, 
L  describing  Nebraska,  her  farms  and 
f  KTP  the  opportunities  there  for  young 
I  |  I  Ink  men  and  farm  renters  to  become 
farm  owners.  Mailed  without  charge  on 
application  to  P.  S.  Ecstis.  General  Passenger 
j  Agent  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R,  Chicago,  111. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
SOcandtl.uOat  Druggists 


Mv  father  had  A  SEVERE  ATT  v f!K  on- 
PTjEURISY.  His  physician  treated  him  wit'i 
nil  the  skill  at  his  command,  but  he  grew 
steadily  worse.  Jayne's  Expectorant  re- 
slored  him  to  his  usual  health. — THRO. 
RICHARDS.  Stewart.  Minnesota.  Oct.  15, 1S95. 

If  biliou6,  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 


BICYCLE  BARGAINS. 

W  e  have  5000  ne  w  high  grade  wheels 
bought  from  bankrupt  dealers  and 
willsell  at  from  t*25np.  Send  forcir- 
cular  list.  Kidcrs  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 


1*2  Yards  Torrlion  I  A^ET  Gixen  Awny. 
All  one  piecp  FJIKE  to  LHvC  all  sending  10c. 
for  puppr  3  mos.  Fireside  fiem.  Waterville.  Maine. 
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©ur  Housebote, 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Water-cress  Salad. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  appetizing 
salads  for  early  spring  use. 
Sort  and  wash  the  cress  well, 
put  it  into  the  salad-bowl  in  which  it  is  to 
be  served,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place. 
.Make  a  dressing  of  a  well-beaten  egg,  one 
half  teaspoonful  each  of  sugar  and  salt, 
one  half  teacupfnl  of  vinegar  and  one 
tablespoonfnl  of  melted  butter;  heat  all 
together  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  it 
constantly  until  it  thickens.  When  the 
dressing  is  cold,  and  a  few  minutes  before 
serving,  pour  it  over  the  cress,  and  garnish 
with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

A  Kitchen  Al'ROX.— If  there  is  any- 
thing the  good  housewife  particularly  de- 
sires it  is  to  have  a  good  supply  of  kitchen 
aprons.  They  should  be  made  long  enough 
to  come  quite  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt,  and  wide  enough  to  reach  well 
around  over  the  hips.  There  should  also 
be  a  bib.  which  will  cover  the  front  of  the 
dress-waist.  A  useful  addition  to  this 
apron  is  a  pair  of  full  sleeves.  These 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  above  the 
elbows,  with  an  elastic  in  the  top  and  a 
band  to  button  around  the  waist.  With 
such  an  apron  and  sleeves  the  dress  will 
be  kept  clean,  no  matter  what  the  work, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  slipped  off  the 
wearer  is  ready  to  meet  expected  or  un- 
expected guests. 

Troublesome  Feet.— Many  weary 
housekeepers  well  know  what  trouble- 
some feet  are.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is 
partly  caused  by  ill-fitting  shoes,  but  more 
often  by  constant  trudging.  The  woman 
who  is  obliged  to  be  on  her  feet  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  ought  to  have  the  most 
comfortable  shoes  possible.  Have  them 
made  of  soft  leather  with  good,  broad, 
flexible  soles  and  low  heels.  But  the  feet 
will  often  suffer  when  even  the  best  of 


a  temper  kept  under  perfect  control  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  leader  among  men. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  he  who  would 
govern  others  must  first  learn  to  govern 
himself.  No  one  needs  this  absolute  self- 
control  more  than  the  parent.  It  is  not 
only  the  bad  example  of  one  who  gives 
way  to  temper  which  injures  the  child,  but 
he  will  either  lose  all  spirit  himself  and 
become  an  abject  slave  or  he  will  become 
a  hypocrite  and  a  dissembler.  I  believe 
more  children  have  been  made  untruthful 
and  deceitful  through  fear  of  those  in  : 
authority  over  them  than  in  any  other 
way.  .  X  ■ 

A  child  should  be  trained  from  infancy 
to  be  frank,  truthful  and  in  a  measure  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant.  "  They  should 
be  early  left  to  decide  questions  of  minor 
importance  themselves,  and  profit  or  suf- 
fer by  their  own  decisions.  If  everything 
is  planned  and  marked  out  for  them  they  ' 
will  always  be  dependent  on  some  other 
person's  opinion.  We  sometimes  hear  a 
person  say  of  a  child,  "He  has  such  a 
strong  will;  it  must  be  broken." 

Mo,  no:  do  not  seek  to  break  the  will  of 
any  child,  only  to  train  it  in  such  a  way 
that  its  will  shall  be  subservient  to  its 
reason.  Maida  McL. 


Enameiin 

^TheModern  STOVE  POLISH. 

Produces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless,  Odorless,  Labor 
Saving.   5  and  1 0  cent  boxes.  Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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KNITTED  HOLDER. 

This  pretty  holder  is  knit  in  imitation 
of  an  ear  of  corn.  Use  very  coarse  steel 
needles  and  two  shades  of  yellow  German- 
town  yarn.  Cast  on  45  stitches,  and  then 
work  with  two  threads  as  follows: 

Knit  9  rows  plain. 

First  row — Knit  5  with  one  thread,  take 
the  other  thread  and  draw  it  tightly  across 
the  back  of  the  knitted  stitches  to  produce 
a  curved  effect,  like  a  kernel  of  corn;  knit 
the  next  5  with  the  second  thread,  and 
draw  them  up  with  the  first  thread:  use 
these  two  threads  alternately  in  this  way 
across  the  row. 

Second  row — Knit  back,  taking  first  the 
thread  which  was  used  in  making  the  next 
to  the  last  kernel:  knit  as  in  preceding 
row,  except  that  you  must  keep  the  threads 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work,  which  in 
this  row  is  next  to  you.  The  secret  of 
success  in  knitting  this  holder  is  the  draw- 
ing of  the  threads  to  form  the  kernels. 
They  must  be  drawn  tightly  and  not 
allowed  to  slip. 

Knit  back  and  forth  in  this  manner  until 
the  holder  is  25  kernels  long,  sew  or  knit 
the  plain  ends  together.  Draw  the  upper 
end  in  and  finish  with  four  pointed  ends 
of  light  green  satin  ribbon  made  into  a 
sort  of  cap:  or  the  small  end  can  have  a 
fringe  of  green  silk  while  the  upper  end 
can  be  finished  with  a  crochet  ornament 
of  the  same  silk  made  as  follows: 

Pick  up  a  loop  through  the  end  kernel, 
make  a  chain  of  3  stitches,  1  double  stitch 
(very  loose)  in  each  of  the  remaining  8 
kernels,  3  chain,  2  doubles  between  every 
double  underneath,  and  fasten  to  the 
chain  of  five.  M.  E.  S. 


In  the  kitchen  and  pantry  much  labor 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  same 
powdered  borax.  Its  cleansing  properties 
are  remarkable. 

It  is  in  itself  a  soap,  and  is  soluble  in 
twice  its  bulk  of  boiling  water.  It  can 
be  utilized  wher- 
ever ordinary  soap 
can,  and  is  much 
more  efficacious. 
For  cleansing  sinks, 
sewer-pipes,  etc.. 
nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter. 

For  washing  flan- 
nels it  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

If  a  little  is  dis-  I 
solved  in  the  water 
that  baby's  oil-cloth 
pads  are  washed  in. 
all  disagreeable  odor 
will  disappear. 

Borax  will  purify 
a  ham  that  is  slight- 
ly mildewed.  Dis- 
solve one  table- 
spoonful  in  one  gal- 
lon of  tepid  water,  then  scrub  the  ham 
with  a  soft  brush  in  this  water. 

Borax  being  found  in  India,  the  Hindus 
make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  gods  clean. 

Ella  Bartlett  Snntoxs. 


each  time  between  the  pasteboards  into 
the  soft  cotton. 

Ornament  your  catch-all  with  ribbon 
bows  and  a  long  loop  by  which  it  can  be 
hung  up,  or  otherwise  if  preferred. 

In  a  catch-all  of  this  character  there  is 
considerable  chance  for  elaboration.  Fewer 
compartments  may  be  attached;  other  con- 
veniences, such  as  emery-bag.  wax.  silk- 
winder,  etc..  may  be  added  to  the  above 
or  used  in  place  of  them. 

The  idea  of  the  ornamented  fan  is  not 
a  new  one,  as  from  time  immemorial  al- 
most it  has  been  worked  upon  for  various 
purposes,  but  it  still  continues  to  be  a 
great  favorite  in  the  home. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


s1k.cs  are  worn.  In  that  case  take  a 
warm  foot-bath  at  night,  and  after  it  rub 
the  feet  well  with  carbolated  vaseline. 
Rnb  it  well  into  the  skin,  especially  on  the 
soles  and  over  the  joints.  Persistence  in 
this  treatment  will  surely  bring  relief.  I 
know,  for  1  have  tried  it. 

CoNTRoi.i.iNd  the  Tkmpek.— Temper  is 
a  good  thing  when  kept  under  tin*  control 
of  the  reason  and  seldom  exhibited,  A 
person  withonl  a  temper  would  be  of  little 
worth  in  ili'  \  i  Mil.  but  the  man  who  has 


SOURCE  AND  USES  OF  BORAX. 

Borax  is  a  white  or  gray  crystalline  salt. 
It  occurs  native  in  certain  mineral  springs 
here  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  first  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
Tibet,  where  it  was  found  in  a  lake;  ami 
so  abundant  was  it,  and  so  manifold  its 
uses,  that  it  obtained  ready  market  all  over 
Europe  under  the  name  of  "tincal."  A 
large  per  cent  of  it  at  the  present  time 
is  made  from  the  boric  acid  of  hot  springs 
in  Tuscany. 

It  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  that  does  not  concern  us  as 
much  as  the  practical  uses  to  which  we 
housekeepers  can  put  it. 

Physicians  tell  us  that  boracic  acid  has 
many  uses  in  medicine,  and  although  we 
are  not  doctors,  there  are  many  times 
when  we  can  save  a  doctor's  bill  by  know- 
ing how  to  use  borax  in  its  powdered 
form. 

For  sore  throat  or  for  catarrh  in  the 
head  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing: Dissolve  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
borax  and  one  full  teaspoonful  of  salt  in 
one  pint  of  water;  use  it  hot  as  a  gargle. 

One  half  teaspoonful  of  the  acid  stirred 
well  into  two  quarts  of  milk  will  keep  it 
from  souring,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Borax  is  a  splendid  disinfectant.  It  will 
relieve  an  acid  stomach  quickly.  When  a 
small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  baby's  bath- 
water the  delicate  skin  is  not  nearly  so 
apt  to  chafe. 

It  is  excellent  for  burns,  scalds  or  cuts. 
In  some  hospitals  almost  all  kinds  of 
woiutt's  ere  bathed  in  a  si  lntion  of  it. 


A  SEWING  CATCH-ALL. 

A  very  dainty  and  useful  catch-all  for 
the  lover  of  line  sewing  or  crochet  work 
is  here  pictured. 

It  can  be  fashioned  with  little  trouble, 
and  the  expense  can  be  made  as  light  or 
as  heavy  as  desired.  Nearly  every  house 
which  contains  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
'"rag-bags"  can  produce  almost  all  the 
necessary  material  for  its  construction. 

Fancy-figured  cretonne  is  here  shown, 
and  answers  the  purpose  very  nicely,  giv- 
ing almost  as  pretty  an  effect  as  figured 
silk. 

About  one  and  one  half  yards  of  cre- 
tonne, five  or  six  yards  of  baby  ribbon  lor 
a  little  wider  if  preferred)  and  two  ordi- 
nary round  fans  are  required. 

Both  sides  of  the  fan  are  here  shown, 
witli  the  trimmings,  though  the  latter  may 
be  omitted  on  one  side  of  the  fan  if  de- 
sired, leaving  that  side  plain. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  cretonne  a  little  larger 
than  the  "fan"  or  body  part  of  the  fan: 
one  of  these  pieces  tack  neatly  to  one  side 
of  the  fan. 

Cut  another  piece  of  cretonne  about  two 
thirds  the  length  of  the  first  piece  and 
about  one  third  again  as  wide:  this  is  to 
form  the  two  wide  pockets  for  the  spools 
of  thread,  etc..  and  the  half  dozen  straight, 
narrow  pockets  for  the  crochet-needles. 
This  piece  is  first  basted,  and  then  sewed 
into  position  on  the  remaining  one  of  the 
two  pieces  of  cretonne  already  cut,  which 
piece  is  then  tacked  on  the  uncovered  side 
of  the  tan.  tints  completely  covering  the 
body  part  of  the  fan. 

Cut  two  more  pieces  of  cretonne  the 
shape  of  the  rounded  half  of  the  fan,  only 
one  and  one  half  times  as  large,  forming  a 
soil  of  semicircle.  Put  a  one-inch  hem 
in  the  straight  top  of  each:  gather  the 
curved  edges,  which  must  be.  sewed  neatly 
to  each  lower  half  of  the  fan.  Put  an 
extra  strong  running  or  gathering  string 
in  each  straight  top,  which  draw  as  tightly 
or  as  loosely  as  your  judgment  would 
suggest 

Make  your  little  thimble-holder  out  of 
a  piece  of  shirred  cretonne,  shaped  round 
like  a  bag. 

Your  needle-book  is  made  of  two  covered 
pieces  of  pasteboard  for  shape,  with  pinked 
flannel  leaves  between. 

The  pin-case  is  made  of  two  round  pieces 
of  pasteboard,  with  a  layer  of  cotton  be- 
tween, and  (hen  covered  on  each  outer 
side  with  cretonne,  the  pins  to  be  stuck 


It  Makes 
Cooking 
Easy. 


Height  ofstoue  and  ouen,  30  inches. 

The  "Splendid" 
Oil  Cooking  Stove 

means  half  the  labor,  half  the  expense,  half  the 
time.  The  housewife's  best  friend,  especially 
in  the  hot  months.  Compact.  Convenient,  Cleanly. 
Odorless.  Delivered  free,  complete  with  Sad  Iron 
Heater  and  Oven,  $7.50.    Write  for  circulars. 

Every  stove  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO., 
100  Mechanic  St.,    Jackson,  Mich. 
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Every  ingredient  in 
Hires  Rootbeer  is  health '| 
giving.      The  blood  is  1 
improved,    the  nerves!1 
'soothed,  the  stomach1 
I  benefited  by  this  delicious!] 
beverage. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

Quenches  the  thirst,  tickles 
the  palate  ;  full  of  snap,  sparkle 
and  effervescence.     A  temper- 
ance drink  for  everybody. 

'  Mack  only  hy  The  Charlei  E.  Hires  Cu..  Philadelphia. 

A  pnekaee  ntakea  tive  gallons. 


THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER 

Drain  tin-  poisonous  Uric  Arid  from  the  Blood. 
Art'  your*  in  coo  l  order?  If  you  suffer  from 
liny  disease  of  tin-  kidne  ys  or  Urinary  Organs,  Rheu- 
matism or  I'niii  in  Buck,  semi  at  once  tor  the  Won- 
derful Kava-Kava  Shrub  —  Nature's  Own  Sure 
(Jure.  Iir"-i*  you  untiring  We  semi  a  laree  case 
by  mail  Free  l"  prove  ils  power.  Address  4'liiirf'll 
Kidney  Cure  «'»..  in  fourth  Ave.,  Sew  York. 


MUST  HAVE 


ACRVTS  AT  Q>CF. 
to  st-11  >a.*.h  Locks 
and  Door  Holders.  Sample  Snsh  Lock  free  for  two- 
cent  stamp.  Immense:  hotter  than  weights:  burglar 
proof.   SilO  ii  liny.    Write  quick.  Address 

ItKOIIAKO  A  CO.,  liox     88,  Philadelphia,  I'o. 


May  1,  1S97. 
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©ur  Simfcas  ■  afternoon. 


PRAYER. 

My  God!  is  any  hour  so  sweet. 

From  blush  of  morn  to  evening  star, 
As  that  which  calls  me  "to  thy  feet— 

The  hour  of  prayer? 

Blest  is  that  tranquil  hour  of  morn. 

And  blest  that  hour  of  solemn  eve, 
When  on  the  wings  of  prayer  upborne 

The  world  I  leave! 

For  then  a  day  spring  shines  on  me. 

Brighter  than  morn's  ethereal  glow, 
And  richer  dews  descend  from  thee 

Than  earth  can  know. 

—Charlotte  Elliot. 


THE  BRAVEST  THING. 

The    eminent    and    popular  writer. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  recently  asked  regarding 
the  bravest  thing  done  within  his 
knowledge  in  the  civil  war.    He  wrote: 

"On  mature  reflection  I  should  award 
the  palm  to  something  done  by  a  young  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  mine,  not  quite  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Miner,  theu 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  au  exceedingly  con- 
vivial supper  party  of  officers,  to  which  a 
fev.r  of  my  younger  subalterns  had  beeu 
invited. 

"They  sat  late,  aud  the  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,  the  songs  sung  becoming 
gradually  of  that  class  which  Thackeray's 
Colonel  Newcomb  did  not  approve.  Some 
of  the  guests  tried  to  get  away,  but  could 
not;  and  those  who  attempted  it  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  in  each  case  a  song,  a 
story  or  a  toast.  Miner  was  called  upon 
for  his  share,  and  there  was  a  little  hush 
as  he  rose  up.  He  had  a  singularly  boyish 
face,  and  his  manliness  of  character  was 
known  to  all.  He  said.  'Gentlemen,  I  can- 
not give  you  a  song  or  a  story,  but  I  will 
offer  a  toast,  which  I  will  drink  in  water, 
and  you  shall  drink  as  you  please.  That 
toast  is.  "Our  mothers." 

"Of  course,  an  atom  of  priggishness  or 
self-consciousness  would  have  spoiled  the 
whole  suggestion.  Xo  such  quality  was 
visible:  the  shot  told:  the  party  quieted 
down  from  that  moment  and  soon  broke 
Djr,  The  next  morning  no  less  than  three 
officers  from  different  regiments  rode  out 
to  my  camp,  all  men  older  than  Dr.  Miner 
and  of  higher  rank,  to  thank  him  for  the 
simplicity  and  courage  of  his  rebuke.  It 
was  from  them  I  first  learned  what  had 
happened.  Any  one  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  young  men  will  admit.  I  think, 
that  it  cost  more  courage  to  do  what  he 
did  than  to  ride  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth." 
— The  Xew  Crusade. 


thai  it  is  well  to  >,ay  little  until  you  have 
thoi-c.igl.ly  li.ade  up  Jour  mind,  and  then 
no*  to  hesitate  in  your  statements.  The 
temptation  of  the  average  man  is  to  ex- 
press some  opinion  at  once,  lut  if  that  is 
changed  later,  the  full  force  of  the  final 
Opinion  is  lost. 

Let  others  do  the  wrangling.  Your  opin- 
ion will  have  all  the  more  influence  if  you 
come  out  strong  with  it  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  when  not  only  are  the  others 
considerably  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  do 
want. but  you  have  also  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  many  sides  of  the  case. 

That  is  to  say  that  in  your  daily  beha- 
vior toward  the  others  in  school  it  is  well 
t.>  keep  your  "talk"  in  reserve.  It  is  a 
habit  easily  acquired,  ami  one  that  in  the 
end  works  both  ways.  It  adds  both  to  the 
value  of  your  advice,  because  the  advice 
is  better  considered,  and  it  gives  the  ad- 
vice an  added  value  so  far  as  others  are 
concerned,  because  when  you  only  say  a 
little,  that  little  has  the  more  considera- 
tion.— Harper's  Round  Table. 


OPTIMISTIC  PRISONERS. 

Some  of  the  best  things  ever  written 
were  produced  in  prison.  It  was  while 
a  prisoner  at  Rome  that.  Paul  wrote  ids 
epistles  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to 
the  I'lphcsians  and  to  the  Philippians. 
Some  of  the  best  things  Paul  wrote  were 
written  while  bound  to  the  soldier  that 
kept  him.  Some  of  the  best  things  in 
Christian  literature  since  Paul's  day  have 
been  written  under  similar  circumstances. 
"What  some  one  has  called  "the  prison 
literature  of  the  church"  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  triumph.  Savonarola,  whose  name 
makes  Florence  famous,  wrote  his  match- 
less commentaries  on  the  thirty-first  and 
fifty-first  Psalms  while  in  prison.  It  was 
w  hile  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
that  Francis  Baker  wrote  the  hymn  begin- 
ning. "Jerusalem,  my  happy  home."  Most 
of  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford, 
unique  for  their  unction  and  holy  rapture, 
were  written  from  Aberdeen  jail.  George 
Wither,  the  Puritan  poet,  wrote  many  of 
his  best  pieces  when  in  prison.  James 
Montgomery  composed  many  of  the  hymns 
which  lead  the  devotions  of  the  church  to 
this  day  when  confined  in  York  castle. 
John  Bunyan  wrote  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
in  Bedford  jail.  William  Tyndall.  from 
Yilvorde  jail:  Anna  Askew,  from  Smith- 
field:  and  Judson.  from  the  Burmese  pris- 
on, have  written  some  of  the  most  com- 
forting and  inspiring  messages  in  all 
Christian  literature. 


THE  ONLY  REMEDY. 

On  an  outermost  bough  of  a  cedar  which 
projects  over  the  sea  and  grows  from  a 
crevice  in  an  inaccessible  cliff  a  king-bird 
built  her  nest  and  brought  her  three  nest- 
lings to  maturity.  The  mother  led  them 
up  from  the  nest  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
only  to  find  a  cat  ready  to  snatch  her 
brood.  She  fought  as  only  a  mother  king- 
bird can  fight,  but  she  lost  them  all  but 
one.  The  man  who  saw  the  care  of  the 
mother  and  the  disaster  to  the  family 
bethought  him  of  the  temptations  which 
wait  for  the  nestlings  of  his  own  home. 
And  when  he  named  over  the  dangers 
from  Which  he  had  most  to  fear.  lo!  the 
grog-shop  led  all  the  rest.  For  that  traffic 
is  bold  when  boldness  pays,  and  as  silent 
and  as  secret  as  a  cat  when  this  will  best 
win.  And  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  kill 
the  cat.— Xew  York  Christian  Advocate. 


KEEPING  YOUR  OWN  COUNSEL. 

It  is  an  old  saying  among  school-boys 
and  college  men  that  the  fellow  who  keeps 
his  mouth  shut  is  always  the  big  man: 
that  he  who  deliberately  says  little  quickly 
wins  for  himself  the  name  for  wisdom. 
Such  statements  are  quite  as  true  in  the 
outer  world  to  a  certain  degree  as  they 
are  in  college  and  school.  The  pith  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  in  any  way  you  arrive  at 
a  position  of  any  importance,  the  less  you 
talk  to  every  one  the  more  credit  you  re- 
ceive for  care,  for  thoughtfulness.  for 
sound,  well-considered  opinions.  Here  is 
nothing  which  urges  a  boy  to  have  no 
opinions  or  to  never  express  them;  and.  in 
fact,  this  "wise  silence"  at  school  and  col- 
lege as  often,  perhaps,  covers  up  an  empty 
mind  as  it  does  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
There  is.  however,  a  good  rule  to  follow, 
which  may  be  given  briefly,  to  the  effect 


BUILDING  A  HOLY  LIFE. 

A  holy  life  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
good  things:  little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons:  little  deeds,  not  mir- 
acles of  battles,  nor  one  great  heroic  act 
of  mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true 
Christian  life.  The  little  constant  sun- 
beam, not  the  lightning,  the  waters  of 
Siloam  that  "so  softly"  move  in  the  meek 
mission  of  refreshment,  not  the  "waters 
of  the  river,  great  and  many."  rushing 
down  in  noisy  torrents,  are  the  true  sym- 
bols of  a  holy  life:  The  avoidance  of  little 
evils.  little  sins,  little  inconsistencies,  lit- 
tle weaknesses,  little  follies,  indiscretions 
and  imprudence,  little  foibles,  little  indul- 
gences of  the  flesh:  the  avoidance  of  such 
little  things  as  these  go  to  make  up  at 
least  the  negative  beauty  of  a  holy  life. — 
Bonar. 


MAKE  YOUR  MARK. 

He  who  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
came  into  the  world  to  do  something,  and 
then  goes  to  work  to  do  it.  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  He  is  the  one  who  will 
make  his  mark  among  men.  It  may  be  a 
humble  mark,  but  it  will  be  well  worth 
preserving.  Lie  will  not  be  forgotten  when 
his  life  is  ended. — Forward. 


A  SELF-SUPPORTING  WIDOW. 

About  a  year  asro  my  husband  died  and  left  me  in 
rather  destitute  circumstances,  .lust  after  our  mar- 
riage his  health  failed,  and  for  that  reason  lie  was 
nimble  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  A  friend  of  mine 
from  Illinois  called  on  me  and  told  me  bow  much 
money  she  was  making  by  selling  the  Iron  City  Dish 
Washer,  and  said  she  thought  I  could  at  least  make  a 
good  living  by  doing  the  same.  I  wrote  the  Iron  City 
Pish  Washer  Co.,  Dep't  H  6,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
for  a  sample.  Since  then  I  have  been  making  a  splen- 
did living  for  my  children  and  myself,  ami  still  attend 
to  my  household  duties.  Last  month  I  cleared  over 
S2DO,  and  am  delighted  with  my  snccean.  The  Pish 
Washer  works  like  a  charm,  ami  the  distasteful  work 
of  washing  dishes  can  be  done  in  a  few  moments  with- 
out soiling  the  bauds  a  pjtrKcle.  Any  one  who  sees  it 
work  wants  one  at  once,  so  they  are  no  trouble  to  sell. 
I  would  advise  any  one  out  of  employment  to  write  for 
full  particulars,  as  they  started  me  in  business  and 
will  do  the  same  for  others.  JIbs.  J.  C.  K. 


Barns  Cost  Money 

to  build,  and  will  cost  money  to  replace.  Paint 
'em  and  save  'em.  Paint  of  the  rifiht  sort,  care- 
fully used,  will  give  good  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  barn  will  last  longer  and  lock  better. 
Lumber  that  has  become  weather  beaten,  is  begin- 
ning to  decay,  (iood  paint  closes  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  stops  decay  and  preserves  the  structure. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 

is  the  best  barn  paint.  It  is  made  for  use  on 
coarse  grained  woods.  It  is  good  for  barns,  roofs 
and  fences.  The  colors  are  right,  the  paint  is 
right.    It  is  economical. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  paints  to  use  for  bath  tubs,  chairs,  cup- 
boards, shelves,  baseboards,  buggies,  boats,  plows,  wagons,  floors,  houses-  for 
any  paintable  thing  under  the  the  sun-send  for  "Paint  Points."  It  is  a 
booklet  for  the  housekeeper  and  house  owner.  It  tells  what  is  good  paintand 
bad  paint,  when  to  paint,  and  how  to  paint.  It  is  a  handy  book  for  any 
one  to  have.    It  is  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,   16  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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This  $75.00  "Arlington"  <£  Of}  (\ff* 
BICYCLE  {Complete)  for<P0u*UU 


$35  is  our  Special  Wholesale  Price :  never  before  sold  for  less. 

To  quickly  introduce  the  "Arlington"  we  have  decided  to  make  a  Special  I 
Cottjjon  Offer  giving  every  reader  of  this  paper  a  chance  to  get  a  first  class  \ 
bicycle  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of  $30.00  and  Coupon  we 
will  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere,  this  "Arlington"  Dicycle  (either  Ladies'  or 
Gents'  model;)  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented  after  arrival  and 
examination.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  $31.00  and  coupon  if  J5.00  cash  is  sent  with  the  order  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  The  "Arlington"  is  simple  in  construction,  durable,  nicely  finished,  easy  running,  strong  and 
speedv.  Ball  bearing  throughout.  Frame  1H  inch,  best  quality  steel  tubing.  Wheels,  2*  inch,  warranted 
wood  rims,  piano  wire  spokes.  Hubs,  larlge  barrel  pattern.  Tires,  "Arlington"  single  tube  or  M.  <fc  W.  double 
tube.  Cups  and  Cones,  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  hardened.  Chains,  high-grade,  hardened  centers, 
rear  adjustment.  Beach,  28  to  37  inches.  Gear,  60,  64,  68  or  72.  Handle  Bars,  metal,  raised  or  dropped  or 
wood  adjustable.  Saddle,  Garford  or  Gilliam.  Pedals,  rat  trap  or  rubber  combination.  Finish,  black  or 
maroon,  nicelv  striped  and  decorated.  All  bright  parts  nickel  plated.  Each  bicycle  complete  with  tool  bag, 
pump,  wrench  and  oiler.  Weight,  24  to  27  lbs.  A  Written  Binding  Warranty  for  One  Year  sent  with  each 
bicycle.  If  you  prefer  examination  before  paying,  send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  with  Testimonials 
explaining  fully  how  we  ship  bicvcles  anywhere,  to  anyone  at  the  lowest  manufacturers  prices  without  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.  Over twentv-seven  different  styles  to  select  from.    We  have  a  complete  line  of 

Bicvcles,  all  new,  for  Men,  Women,  Bovs  and  Girls.  Prices  $10.75,  $15.  $20,  $35.  Jllllilllimiil  l 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large  profits.  \  f?nttn — n  z 

References:  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Dun's  or  Brad-  z  wO£///Oii  S 
street's  Commercial  Reports.  This  special  offer  is  made  to  in-  Z       Good  for  z 
tiTMlnc  e  our  bicvcles  and  make  new  customers.  Don't  z       c*.m>  Z 
delay  hut  order  at  once.  r      ipo.UU  - 


Address 
I  in  full  i 


Cash  Buyers'  Union,  I 


If  sent  with  z 
order  for  the  Z 

162  West  Van  Buren  Street,    Dept.  A-7,   Chicago,  Illinois  q , , , , , , , , , .ViTi 1 1 1 lin i F 


GRACE  FOR  ALL. 

Professing  Christians  sometimes  attrib- 
ute their  spiritual  poverty  to  nature.  One 
is  penurious,  another  is  passionate,  an- 
other cowardly;  and  they  say  it  is  because 
they  have  been  less  generously  endowed 
by  nature  than  others,  and  cannot  help 
it.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for 
one  whose  father's  table,  to  which  he  has 
free  access,  is  daily  loaded  with  whole- 
some food,  to  go  about  the  streets  with 
gaunt,  bony  fingers  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, starving  to  death,  and  saying.  "I 
cannot  help  it."  fiod  is  able  to  make  a 
penurious  man  liberal. generous  and  benev- 
olent, or  a  cruel  man  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
or  a  passionate  man  as  calm  and  serene 
as  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  lake  when 
the  winds  are  hushed  to  rest.  He  is  able 
to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  all  his 
children. — Christian  Advocate. 


"SHALL  HE  FIND  FAITH?" 

The  prevalent  tone  of  criticism  and  skep- 
ticism .which  is  found  both  in  seminary 
and  saloon,  and  which  denies  miracles, 
contradicts  revelation,  despises  prophecy, 
and  subverts  faith,  and  which  gravitates 
toward  the  lower  depths  of  infidelity, 
atheism,  anarchy  and  nihilism,  gives  pain- 
ful evidence  that  wo  have  entered  upon 
an  age  of  unbelief,  and  warns  us  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering,  and  cast  not  away  our  con- 
fidence which  hath  great  recompense  of 
reward.  "For  yet  a  little  white  and  ho 
that  shall  come  will  come  and  will  not 
tarry;"  and  now  as  then,  "the  just  shall 
live  by  faith." — Christian. 


Write  to  the 
largest  wall  paper  house 
in  U.  S.  for  samples  —  Free. 
A  million   rolls  — variety  unlimited. 
8JS  cts.  to  S3'4  a  roll,   nril  rno 
309b  lower  than  others.  ULALLno 
Write  for  large  books  by  exprras^vith  Q|JQQy|lJJ^ 

9SS-i»S4  Mnrket  Street, 
4e>At-rb<l..  PHILADELPHIA. 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN,1 


The  BLADDER  and  KIDNEYS. 

Disorder  of  these  important  organs  causes 
Bright'*  Disease.  Rheumatism.  Pain 
in  Back.  Female  Complaints.  Dropsy, 
etc.  But  one  Sore  Cure  lias  been  found,  and 
■that  Cure  is  the  .lately  discovered  Kava- 
Kava  shrub.  This  wonderful  botanic  dis- 
covery has  cured  :jojHm  eases  in  two  years.  It 
costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  To  prove  its 
power,  a  large  case  will  he  sent  To  you  by  mail 
Free,  if  you  adilxess  The  Cliureh  Kidney 
Cure  Co..  414  Fourth  Avenue.  Xew  "Vorli. 


GET  RIGHT  AT  NIGHT. 

"Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath."  Let  us  instantly  crush  the  be- 
gi  finings  of  envy,  jealousy  and  hate  in  our 
hearts,  never  allowing  the  day  to  close  on 
a  bitter  feeling.  The  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  when  we  bow  at  God's  feet,  should 
alv.  uy<  be  a  time  for  .setting  ri^ht  every- 
thing that  may  have  gone  wrong  with  us 
during  the  day.  Then  every  Injury  should 
be  forgiven  when  we  pray,  "Forgive  us,  as 
we  forinvo."  Then  every  spark  of  envy 
or  jealousy  or  anger  should  be  quenched, 
nnd  the  love  of  Chris  t  should  be  allowed 
to  flood  our  hearts.  We  should  never 
allow  the  sun  to  go  down  on  our  anger. 


Are  you  a  smart  spell- 
er? We  give  S~>w  away 
in  prizes  to  those  able  to 
make  tin-  largest  list  of 
words  from  the  word 
SUBSCRIBERS.  You 
can  make  at  least  twen- 
ty,we  believe,  and  if  you 
can,  you  will  get  a  pres- 
ent anyway,  and  if  your 
list  is  tin-  largest  you 
will  get  SIOO  in'  in  cash. 
Here  n re  the  rules  to 
follow  :  I'm-  only  words 
in  tin'  Knglish  language. 
Do  not  use  an  y  letters  in 
a  word  more  times  than 
ir  appears  in  Sl'BSCHI- 
IU;i:s.  Words  spelled 
alike  call  lie  used  only 
once.  Use  any  diction- 
ary. ;ilid  we  allow  to  be 
counted  proper  nouns, 
nrraoiuns,  prefixes,  suf- 
fixes, any  legitimate 
word.  This  is  the  way  : 
Subscribers,  subscribe, 
is.!-i.r.sire.ri<e,rnb,bnrr, 
enb.  <  ur.  crib,  etc.  Use 
 1  these  words.  The  pub- 
lisher of  The  American 
Woman  will  give  away,  on  .Tune  ]."..  ti  e  sum  of  fyflQ, 
divided  into  sixty  prizes,  for  the  largest  lists  of  words 
an  above  :  Sinn  to  the  prison  making  the  largest  li>-t; 
S;~>o  for,  the  .second  larger  I  :  S-V- each  for  the  next  three 
largest  lists ;  S*>u  each  for  tin-  t  hree  next  largest  ;  El5 
to  end)]  of  the  next  three;  STIl  to  each  of  the  next 
nine:  and  S2  to  each  of  the  next  forty  largest  lists. 
We  want  'you  to  know  m  r  paper,  and  ii  i- for  this 
reason  we  offer  the-e  premiums..  We  make  no  extra 
charge  for  the  privilegeof  entering  t  his  word- bni Iding 
contest,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  send  us  2f>  cents,  silver 
or  stamps,  for  which  we  will  send  you  our  handsome 
illustrated  2>-page  magazine  for  six  months,  and  the 
very  «lay  we  receive  yirw  ivmitiaiice  we  will  mail  yon 
free  the  following  ten  popular  novel-,  by  well-know  n 
authors:  "  Princess  Bu  h."  bv  Francis  Hodgson  P-ur- 
nett:  "Hugh  Tiicksters  Wife."  b>  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox; "Amy's  hover."  In  Florence  3Isirryat:  "Why 
Tbe\  Parted."  by  Miiv  Agnes  K'cminsr  :  "Guy  New- 
ton's Tlevenge."  by  Mary  Cecil  Ha?  :  "Our  Mutual 
KiM'iny,"  by  Jam-  G.  Austin  :  "  Cbirrisa*s  Choice."  by 
"  Laura  Helton's  Secret."  bv  Helen 
"  Gobi  and  Glitter."  by  James 
'  Uncle  Lot,"  by  H ai  riet  Beech er 
Stowe.  This  offer  is  the  greatest  you  have  ever  had 
made  to  yon.  Send  your  list  at  once.  Tf  \  on  win  one 
of  the  prize*  >onr  name  w  in  be  published  in  our  July 
issue.  Address  Thk  Amf.hu  an  Woman,  IP.'  and  121 
Nassau  street,  Dept.  513,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

HAANBDT  drunkenness 

Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
DR.  J.  L,  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Tile  DllrliesK  : 

Forrest  Gravei 
Franklin  Fitts 


OPIUM 


cured. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1897. 


@ur  fDMscellan^. 


NOT  IMPRESSED. 

President  Knisrer,  of  the  Transvaal,  is  a 
man  not  easily  impressed  by  rank,  title  or 
wordly  splendor  of  any  kind,  and  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  his  own  plain  origin  and 
rough  upbringing.  Sir  James  Sivewright, 
upon  whom  once  devolved  the  duty  of  taking 
an  important  and  rather  pompous  English 
duke  to  call  upon  the  president,  told  an 
American  about  the  conversation  which  en- 
sued. It  was,  of  course,  carried  on  through 
an  interpreter,  and  ran  about  like  this: 

Duke — "Tell  the  president  that  I  am  the 
Duke  of   ,  and  have  come  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him.-' 

Kruger  gives  a  grunt  signifying  welcome. 

Duke  (after  a  long  pause)— "Ah  I  tell  him 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment." 

Kruger  gives  another  grunt,  and  puffs  his 
pipe. 

Duke  (after  a  still  longer  pause)— "And— 
you  might  tell  him  that  I  am — ei— a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords — a  lord — you  know." 

Kruger  puffs  as  before,  and  nods  his  head, 
with  another  grunt. 

Duke  (after  a  still  more  awkward  pause, 
during  which  his  grace  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained doubts  as  to  whether  he  had  as 
yet  been  sufficiently  identified)— "Er— it  might 
interest  the  president  to  know  that  I  was  a 
viceroy." 

Kruger— "Eh!    What's  that— a  viceroy?" 

Duke — "Oh.  a  viceroy — that  is  a  sort  of  a 
king,  you  know." 

Kruger  continued  puffing  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  obviously  weary  of  this  form 
of  conversation.  Then,  turning  to  the  inter- 
preter, ke  said,  gruffly.  "Tell  the  Englishman 
that  I  was  a  cattle-herder." 

This  closed  the  interview.— Youth's  Com- 
panion.     

PATRIOTIC  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

The  patriotism  of  the  American  tiller  of  the 
soil  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
their  recent  Inquiries  for  •'  Our  Heaven-born 
Banner,"  the  magnificent  picture  issued  in 
special  recognition  of  the  heroes  of  the  late 
war,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  "  Big  Four 
Route  "  to  produce  a  seventh  edition  of  35,000 
copies  to  supply  the  demand.  This  beautiful 
patriotic  picture  illustrates  Drake's  classic  ode 
to  the  American  flag,  and  it  is  well  worthy  a 
place  on  the  wall  of  the  finest  American  home. 
The  C.  C,  C.  &  St.  II  Railway  (Big  Four 
Route ),  with  its  more  than  2,300  miles  of  track, 
will  carry  thousands  of  the  Boys  in  Blue  to  the 
G.  A.  R.  Convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next 
August,  and  they  want  every  reader  of  Farm 
axb  Fireside  to  have  a  copy  of  this  exquisite 
picture  before  June  1st.  They  will  send  it  to 
you  for  only  10  cents  to  cover  the  bare  cost  of 
packing  and  postage,  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Address  E.  O.  JlcCormick.  Gen.  Pass. 
Traffic  Mgr.  "Big  Four  Route,"  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    _   

SAND-CRANES  PLAYING  LEAP-FROG. 

S.  W.  Cunningham  describes  in  "Forest 
and  Stream"  the  curious  antics  of  some  sand- 
hill cranes  he  saw  on  the  Des  Moines  river 
in  Boone  county.  Iowa.  He  was  riding  along 
in  a  buggy  one  day,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  actions  of  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  of  the  cranes  on  a  bare  spot  near  a 
small  lake  that  may  have  been  cleared  for 
the  purpose  by  the  birds.  The  birds  were 
playing  a  game  similar  to  leap-frog.  The 
leaping  was  preceded  by  a  short  run  and 
flapping  of  wings.  The  birds,  naturally  and 
by  training  exceedingly  shy.  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  observer,  though  he  passed  with- 
in two  hundred  yards  of  them  in  plain  view. 


During  May  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  will 
inaugurate  an  improved  passenger  train 
schedule  of  three  solid  through  trains  daily. 
In  addition  to  the  through  vestibuled  sleep- 
ing car  service  between  Chicago,  Buffalo. 
New  York  and  Boston  via  the  West  Shore 
and  Fitchburg  Railroads,  a  daily  New  York 
Sleeper  will  be  placed  in  service  via  the  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

DARE  TO  DO  YOUR  DUTY. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty 
by  false  accusations  against  us.  nor  fright- 
ened from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


NEW  PLANT  THAT  CURES    ASTHMA.— FREE. 

The  New  African  Kola  plant  is  Nature's 
botanic  cure  for  Asthma  in  every  form.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
writes  that  it  cured  him  when  he  could  not  lie 
down  at  night  for  fear  of  choking.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Coombs,  of  Martinsburg,  West  Va.,  testifies  to 
his  entire  cure  after  thirty  years'  suffering, 
and  many  others  give1  similar  testimony  Its 
cures  are  really  wonderful.  If  you  are  a  suf- 
ferer, send  to  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1101 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  send  you  a 
large  case  by  mail  free,  to  prove  its  power.  It 
costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  It. 
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THE  CROWN  for  cutting  green 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Linrest  iii  prire.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials. Wilson  Bros.,  EASTONj  PA. 

■         jfc  JE.  -X.  JfeJ^j^JftAAAJ^jh  A.  A.  A.  A  •^£AJ{ 

PERFECTION  \ 

in  WIND  MILL  \ 

Construction  J 

is  attained  in  the  £ 
highest  depreein  this  £ 
one.  All  these  mills  ,* 
,are  self- oiling  and  J 
have  the  most  perfect  r 
governor  known  —  f 
without  weights  or } 
springs  or  other  ob-  $ 
jectionable  parts.  & 

PUMPING* 

and  CALVANIZED  STEEL  j 

power  Mills 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful 
and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts 
are  twice  as  strong  as  on  other  power  mills; 
complete  power  wind  mill  equipments 
erected  by  any  workman  from  ourillustrated 
directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters, 
Shellers,  wood  Saws,  etc  Power  Mills  can 
be  erected  on  barns,  and  pumps  operated  in 
any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind 
of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents 
Wanted.    Send  for  our  catalogue  —  free. 

APPLETOX  JIFG.  CO., 

D  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Cut  this  out  and  save  it.   It  will  not  appear  again. 


$5,242.50 !C,VEN 


1,000  PRIZES. 


AWAY 

FOR  25  CENTS. 


CLEANLINESS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS. 

A.  Ijjibor-SiiVine  Device,  entirely  new,  ami  universal 
in  demand  for polishing  atidcleaniu";  Windows,  Signs,  .Mirrors, 
Show-cases,  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  also  Jewelry,  Cupper,  Brass, 
and  Tin.    Will  last  a  liletiine,  and  costs  but  Twenty  -five  cents. 

Just  on  the  market,and 
over  .VKI  Gruss  sold 
last  month.  Every 
family  in  the  land 
wants  one  or  more.  All 
yuu  do  tu  sell  them  is 
simply  show  the  lady 
of  the  house.orthe  of- 
fice man  how  it  works 
on  his  window,  and 
you  will  depart  with 
one  less  every  time, 
but  in  its  place  a  quar- 
ter. 

The  Magical  Sponge 
diners  from  the  ordi- 
nary sponge  in  nature. 
While  the  common 
sponge  is  of  vegetable 
origin  and  found  in 
the  ocean,  the  Magical 
Sponge  is  a  mineral  production  and  found  in  the  United  States, 
dug  from  the  ground,  carefully  prepared  and  manufactured  into 
sponges  for  the  Housekeeper,  Merchant,  Liveryman,  Metal 
Workers,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  keep  their  homes,  offices, 
and  business  places  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition. 

2so  soap  or  water  is  needed,  or  even  used,  with  the  Magical 
Sponge*  for  Cleaning  Windows  or  any  outside  Metal.  In  the 
winter-time  it  has  no  equal ;  It  does  not  freeze,  and  no  water  being 
used  (other  than  what  is  in  thesponge),all  trouble  and  hard  work 
is  avoided.  For  cleaning  Baseboards,  Window-sills,  Wainscot- 
ing, and  painted  surfaces,  it  acts  like  a  charm;  takes  all  the 
finger  marks,  spots,  grease,  and  dirt  away,  leaving  a  Clean, 
Polished  Surface. 

Good  men  wanted  all  over  the  country  to  handle  these  goods ; 
big  inducements  offered  steady  workers,  and  exclusive  sale.  To 
Agents,  Salesmen,  and  house-to-house  canvassers,  etc.,  who  send 
us  25  cents  for  a  6  months'  subscription,  we  will  send  one  sample 
postpaid,  and  make  them  a  business  proposition.  Write  at 
once.  Secure  your  territory. 

Address  COMFORT,  Box  851,  Augusta,  Maine. 

DILLEY'S  IMPROVED 

Laundry  King  Washer 

Washes  easier,  better  and  in 
one-third  less  time  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  The 
Right  Size  for  Family 
or  Laundry  Wu-hlng. 
Clean  and  Rust  Proof. 
Possesses  desirable  feat- 
ures found  in  no  other. 
Every  washer  Guaran- 
teed. Acentn  Wanted. 
Write  for  prices  and  se- 
cure exclusive  territory. 

MUJR  WASHING  MACHINE  CO 
Box.  22  Muir,  Mich. 

Don't  Stop  Tobacco 

Suddenly,  to  do  so  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Baco-Curo  is  the  only  cure  that  cures  while 
you  use  tobacco.  It  is  sold  with  a  written  guarantee 
that  three  boxes  will  cure  any  case,  no  matter  how 
bad  Baco-Curo  is  vegetable  and  harmless  ;  it  has 
cured  thousands,  it  will  cure  vou.  At  all  druggist?, 
31  per  box:  3  boxes,  S2.50.  Booklet  free.  EUREKA 
CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

<■.<<«<>  »>»♦♦♦»»<♦♦»»♦»♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦«>♦-: 


Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from 
the  letters  in  ENTHDSIASTIC  ? 

Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than  it  appears 
in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except  English 
\\  ords  spelled  alike,  but  with  different  meaning, 
can  be  used  but  once.  I'se  any  dictionary.  Pro- 
nouns, nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
adjectives,  proper  nouns  allowed.  Anything  that 
is  a  legitimate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it  out  in 
this  manner:  E,  Eat,  Eats.  Xat,  Nnt,  Nuts,  Xet. 
Nets,  Tat.  Sat,  Set.  Hat.  Hats,  etc.  l"se  these  words 
in  your  list. 

The  publishers  of  Woman's  World  «d  Jf.xxess 
Miller  Monthly  will  give  the  following  presents 
absolutely  free  to  those  making  the  largest  lists  : 
1,000  Prizes: 
1  Beautiful  Kosewood  Upright  Wing  Piano. S  700.00 
1  Set  lent  my  Dictionary,  lu  Vols.,  Half 

Morocco...   ]3o.oo  | 

1  W  orcester  Bicycle.  High  Grade,  "yr  Model, 

Ladies'  or  Gentlemen's   125  (hi 

1  Monarch  Bicycle,  High  Grade.  '97  Model, 

Ladies'  or  Gentlemen's   inn  00 

1  White  Bicycle,  High  Grade,  ';i7  Model, 

Ladies' or  Gentlemen's   100  00  1 

1  Racycle.  High  Grade,  ';i7  Model,  Ladies' 

or  Gentlemen's  

1  Set  Standard  Dictionary,  2  Vols   

1  Webster's  Dictionary,  latest  edition  

inn  Cash  Prizes-S.r.  each  

loo    "       ••  — =q  " 


celebrated.  Every  person  who  enters  into  this  con- 
test for  one  of  the  prizes  can  rest  assured  that  they 
will  get  just  and  impartial  treatment. 

Every  prize  in  the  above  schedule  is  standard  value 
and  is  now  in  our  office  and  paid  for,  ready  for  deliv- 
ery as  soon  as  the  judges  deride  the  winners. 

The  person  sending  us  the  largest 
list  of  words  spelled  from  the  let- 
ters iiv  "  Enthusiastic  "  will  be 
awarded   the  Beautiful  Upright 


HOW  TO  GET 
A  PRIZE. 


100  " 
loo  Dress  Patterns. 

S3  per  pattern.. 
300  Dress  Patterns, 

$5  per  pattern.. 
Ifi7  Eombi  Cameras, 
125  Cash  prizes  of  S2 


Organdi 
Grenadines,  1 


ralue 
iach. 


12  vdt 


i in i  no 

2ii.ofl 
10.50 

5IHI.IHI 
  4011.00 

  300.00 

each, 

  500  00 

. each, 

 .1, 500.00 

  501.00 

  250.00 


1,000  Prizes.  Value,  $5,242.50 

Why  we  give  the  rewards.— It  is  done  to  attract 
attention  to  Woman's  World  and  .H:nnf.ss  Miller 
Monthly,  a  beautiful,  practical  magazine  for  women 
and  the  home  :  edited  bv  Mrs.  B.  A.  Whitnev.  assisted 
by  Dinah  Stnrgis.  Sally  Van  Rensselaer.  Helen  Whit- 
ney Clark,  and  others  :  36  pages  :  profuseh  illustrated 
with  original  matter  by  the  ablest  artists  and  writers 
in  literature;  three  great  serial  stories  always  run- 
ning.   Yearly  subscription  price,  SUM). 

The  reputation  of  men 
of  sterling  integrity  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
ladies'  publications  in  the 
country  is  staked  on  the 
honesty  of  this  proposition.  The  men  who  will  de- 
cide who  win  the  prizes  are  known  to  everybody 
throughout  the  world,  whose  ability,  worth  and  in- 
tegrity are  nnqnestioned.  The  Board  of  Award  is 
Rev.  Joseph  Sanderson,  D.D..  author,  scholar  and 
divine;  Horatio  Alger.  Jr.,  an  author  whose  name 
needs  no  comment,   and  John  Habberton.  equally 


MEN  OF  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION  WILL 
AWARD  THE  PRIZES 


Wing  Piano,  valued  at  $700.00.  The  person  sending 
the  second  largest  list,  1  set  of  Century  Dictionary,  lii 
vols.,  with  handsome  Oak  Stand.  The  third  largest 
list.  1  V\  orcester  Bicvcle:  the  fourth.  1  Monarch  Bi- 
cycle; the  fifth,  1  White  Bicycle;  the  sixth.  1  Racycle; 
the  seventh.  1  set  Standard  Dictionary  (2  vols.  :  the 
eighth,  1  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest 
edition.  The  next  loo  largest  lists,  $5.00  each,  and  the 
next  100  largest  lists.  $4.00  each,  and  the  next  Ion  lar- 
gest lists.  $3.00 each;  the  next  urn  largest  lists,  a  12-vard 
Organdie  Dress  Pattern,  worth  S5.oo  each:  the  next  3oo 
largest  lists,  a  12-yard  Grenadine  Dress  Pattern, 
worth  $5.im  each;  the  next  107, each  1  Kombi  Camera. 
$3.00  each:  the  next  125  largest  lists.  $2.l'0eacb. 

These  prizes  will  be  given  free  and  without  consid- 
eration. To  compete  for  a  prize  you  must  send  25 
cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  and  for  that  25  cents  we  will 
send  Woman's  Would  and  Jf.nnf.ss  Miller  Monthly 
three  months.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  study  to  make 
up  the  list  of  words  and  a  source  »>f  pride  to  have  won 
in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  This  contest  will  close 
July  19.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  prize 
unless  they  have  paid  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  sub- 
scription. There  are  1,000  prizes.  They  will  be  fairly 
and  honestly  awarded  by  the  judges  above  named. 
These  prizes  are  all  exactly  as  represented  and  have 
an  actual  value  of  over  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
every  prize  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY.  Hie  namesof 
the  winners— anil  your  name  can  be  one  of  them  if  you 
try— will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  our  great  paper 
after  the  awards  are  made.  THERE  WILL  BE  1.000 
WHO  WILL  WIN.  Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to  try 
for  the  Piano  or  one  of  the  Wheels,  or  the  splendid 
Dictionaries,  or  one  of  the  other  premiums  ?  In  sub- 
scribing for  our  paper  you  knnw  that  yon  will  get  fair 
and  honorable  treatment.  Send  25  cents  to-day  fur  a 
THREE  months'  subscription.  An  opportunity  like 
this  will  not  occur  again.  Do  not  miss  it.  Remit  in 
stamps  or  silver,  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address 

WOHAN'S  WORLD, 
22,  24,  26  No.  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
Dept  No.  145. 

N.  B.— If  you  prefer  full  rules  and  regulations  send 
25  cents  NOW  for  three  months'  subscription,  and  we 
will  send  yon  full  instructions  and  a  coupon  of  Free 
Entry  for  your  list  when  completed. 

References— Any  mercantile  agency,  any  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  or  ask  your  New  York  friend  to 
call  and  see  us. 
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A  New  Watch... 

Never  have  we  given  better  value  for  the  price  than  is 
found  in  this  new  premium  watch,  which  is  made  and 
fully  warranted  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  watch- 
factories  in  America.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  a  genuine, 
reliable  and  satisfactory  watch  in  every  particular. 

This  watch  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  15  subscribers  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.   The  subscribers  may  accept  any  premium  offer  in  this  issue. 


LOVERS' KNOT  RING. 


Made  in  fine  gold  plate.7 
half  platinum  and  half  gold.  I 
Any  size  pent  on  receipt  ofT 
10c.  Send  slip  of  paper  fori 
exact  size.  Our  Summer^ 
Catalogue  Just  oat  Free.  Stamps  taken. 
CUKTIN  JEWELRY  CO.,   Attleboro.  Mnns.' 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  If1n  % 


1 


Sets  any  name  in  one  minote;  prints  500  cards  in 
hour.  You  can  make  money  with  it,  A  font  of 
pretty  type,  also  Indelible  Ink,  Type  Holder.Pads 
and  Tweezers.  Beat  linen  Marker;  worth  $L00. 
Mailed  for  10c.  stamps  for  postage  on  outfit  and 
catalogue  of  1000  bargains.  Same  outfit  with  flgurea 
15c.  Outfltforprintinetwolinea  25c.  postpaid. 

[ngersollABro.,  Dept. .No.  16         65  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 
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No.  75. 


STEM-WIND  AND  STEM-SET 

The  standard  seven-jeweled  move- 
ment in  this  watch  is  a  most  durable 
and  accurate  timekeeper.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  the  equal  of 
movements  sold  for  S10  and  more.  It 
is  short-winding  and  has  enameled 
dial.  Guaranteed  one  year,  same  as 
an  expensive  Elgin. 

NICKEL-SILVER  CASE 

The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver  and 
will  never  change  color.  For  size 
and  style  see  illustration.  Heretofore 
this  watch  has  been  sold  exclusively 
by  jewelers  for  about  S4.50  each. 
With  the  same  usage  it  will  last  as 
long  as  a  Twenty-five  Dollar  watch. 


SONGS 


156  Songs,  words  and  music;  with 
list  of  1.5O0  othnr  Bongs,  ten  cents. 
Banner  Supply  Co.,  Sioux  Fails,  S.  Dak. 
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If  after  30  days'  trial  this 
watch  does  not  give  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  particular,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  $2.50  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.   It  is  sure  lo  please  ci  rri/  one. 


I  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


$175.00  MONEY  FOR  FIGURES. 


nfioJb/Maog  j' 


IT  U.L  IrKPEXns  OS  HOW  YOB  LOOK  AT  A  THING.  Figures 
don't  lie,  thmigh  mav  be  von  dmi't  get  <»nto  them  the  first  time. 

You  say  these  don't 
mean  northing  :  but 
hnM  them  in  front 
of  the  right  place, 
and  that  place  is 
what  every  pretty 
girl  looks  into.  Now 
put  on  your  think- 
ing-cap  and  you  will 
rind  these  figures 
transformed  into  the 
name  of  a  celebrated 
American.  To  reward  bright  minds  we  shall  distribute  SSllo 
in  Prizes  t«>  the  BUCceMtul  guessen  of  this  puzzle. 

Look  at  the**  prize*,  £."i0  tor  the  neatest  and  most  clearly 
written  correct  euess  received;  gltf  for  the  second:  $li  for  the 
third- $10  forthe  fourth.  Five  prizes  of  ?•»  each  for  each  <>t  the 
next  five  received,  and  Fiftv  Prizes  of  $1  each  for  each  of  the 
next  fiftv  nm«t  clearly  written  answer*. 

CO.VlHTIO^S.  Each  person  taking  part  in  the  con- 
test must  write  the  name  of  this  distinguished  American  and 
the  vear  he  was  inaugurated  plainly,  together  with  the  nameof 
the  political  partv  he  represented,  and  the  State  that  he  was 
elected  from,  also 'date  of  his  birth,  and  enclose  with  the  answer 
fifteen  cents  for  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  our  splendid 
Iti-page  mouthlv  pa|>er  SlTNBiflNK,  which  we  ure  now  introduc- 
ing into  new  home*  Don't  dHoy.  but  send  your  answer  with 
the  fifteen  cents  at  once,  W  vou  will  be  among  the  first  to  get  the 
prizes  Address,  BONBlflNK,  Box  601,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  watch  before  they  buy  we  will  send  it  free  of 
charge  to  your  express  office  with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you  want  the 
watch,  pay  the  express  agent  $2.50  for  it  and  a  year's  subscription ;  if  not,  the 
agent  will  return  it  to  us.    We  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  watch. 

Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.50. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


DON'T  BE  POOR  MJ.iZfK!JI2E; 

Foldm*  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet,  .M),000  sold.  Everybody,  sick 
'iuvs.  Businesi  Men.  Families,  Physicians.  Tur- 
klnh-Kuiodan. Sulphur. Medicated  Vapor 
Huths  at  home.  No  Katli  Tubs  or  Dr.  bills.  Ken- 
orate    lystem,  prevent**  dlneaite.  Obesity. 
Cure* without  Medicine. Coldi*. Rheuma- 
tism. Lu4>rlppe-  Neuralgia.  Malaria.  Fcze- 
ma,  Catarrh, Bricht's  Disease,  Headaches, Female 
Complaint     Hlnod.Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney  Dis- 
euea;  Beau  tide*  Complexion:  Guaranteed. 
Made  n(  best  Antiseptic  Rubber  Cloth  :  coppered 
Price  *5. OO.  Wholesale  m  Aeems.  Book 
W.  WoUl.lt  MFG.  CO.,  COLUMBIA.  O. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DRIINKFNNFSS  CURED  AT  HOME.  Full  par- 
UKUnUCnnCOa  ticulurs  sent  sealed.  So  money. 
Address  ROYAL  CHEfllCAL  CO.,  Box 405,  Liraa.O, 


BARRELS  OF  MONEY 

IN  nOOn  PATFNT^  Every  day  new  inventions 

in  uuuu  rA  1  cn  1  a  are made and  Iarge  fortlineB 

pained.  Through  our  company  you  can,  with  an 
investment  of  from  only  S.r»  to  $2"»,  buy  a  financial 
interest  in  them.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  mail 
\  011  our  circular  K  free,  containing  all  details. 
American  Patent  Exploring  Co.,  Limited,  130  Fulton  St.,  N.  V. 
.Mention  this  paper. 

OUR  PREPARATION  S&^S 

!  Will  also  make  vtmne  trees  glow  twice  us  fast  as 
I  without,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  tree.   Sen.l  stamp  for 
particulars.   THE  ACME  CO..  Parkersburg.W.Va. 
mention  this  paper. 


May  1,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Queries. 


BS-BEAD  THIS  KOTICJE.-E* 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  iu  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries-should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Hay-presses.- H.  C.  M..  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.. 
asks  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
hay-presses.    'Who  will  furnish  them? 

Remedy  for  Cucumber-beetle.—  <'.  ('.  A., 

Burkittsvflie,  Mfl.  The  best  preventive  and 
remedy  is  tobacco-dust  or  a  mixture  of  it 
with  bone-meal— and  plenty  of  it— on  every 
hill. 

Riishel  Boxes  for  Potatoes.— (4.  S..  Tip- 
ton, Mo.  To  hold  a  heaping  bushel  of  pota- 
toes make  the  boxes  lO1/*  by  11  by  22  inches 
in  size.  Ends  may  be  solid  and  bottom  and 
sides  slatted. 

Paint  for  Floors.— C.  B.  H..  rinrpnw  N. 
Y.  For  a  good,  cheap  paint  for  floors  take 
equal  parts  of  linseed-oil  and  Japan  varnish, 
and  add  yellow  ocher  until  the  mixture  is  of 
proper  consistency.  Before  applying  fill  up 
the  cracks  with  a  mixture  of  putty  and  lith- 
rage.    Use  sandpaper  after  the  second  coat. 

Tallow  Canities  —  Mrs.  S.,  Bonner's  Fer- 
ry, Idaho,  writes:  "What  will  harden  tallow 
for  making  candles?" 

Reply:— Mix  a  little  beeswax  with  the 
melted  tallow.  Use  small  wicks  that  have 
previously  been  dipped  into  turpentine  and 
dried,  to* improve  the  clearness  of  the  light. 

Potatoes  After  Potatoes.-  .1.  A.  s  I ;•  v- 
noldsville,  Pa.,  writes:  "Would  it  be  safe 
to  plant  potatoes  on  the  same  laud  wnere 
they  grew  and  blighted  last  year?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gbeiner: — I  would  prefer  to 
plant  on  another  (new)  piece  of  ground.  The 
blight  may  stay  oft",  but  it  is  more  liable  to 
come  on  again  if  the  season  is  favorable  for 
it.  Rotation  is  always  a  good  thing.  If  I 
can  have  strictly  new  ground  I  feel  safest. 

Butter-fat  in  Milk.— A.  A.  P..  Am  hoy, 
Wash.,  writes:  "Do  different  feeds  make 
any  difference  in  the  quantity  of  cream  in 
milk  or  only  affect  the  quantity  of  milk?  In 
other  words,  does  richer  feed  make  richer 
milk?" 

Reply  :— Different  kinds  and  qualities  of 
feed  affect  the  quantity  of  milk,  not  its  qual- 
ity. In  other  words,  you  cannot  feed  butter- 
fat  into  milk. 

Dry  Rot  in  t'abbasres.— A  M.  S.,  Ri°r  San- 
dy, Tenn.,  writes:  "Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  dry  rot  in  cabbage?  I  had  such  fine 
cabbage  last  year,  and  it  commenced  to  rot 
at  the  lower  leaves,  the  latter  dropping  off. 
and  at  last  heads  aud  all  dropped — only  the 
stems  remained." 

Reply;  by  T.  Greinek: — I  would  look  for 
sorue  trouble  at  the  root— maggots,  etc.,  or 
perhaps  club-root-  If  not  this,  perhaps  the 
cause  was  exhaustion  of  the  available  plant- 
food  in  the  soil.  ' 

Navv-beans  in  Tennessee  —  Art  ■=.  M.  M<v 

H.,  Lofton,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Will  the  north- 
ern navy-bean  grow  here  in  Tennessee?  Are 
they  a  bush  or  pole  bean?  What  kind  of  soil 
is  required,  and  how  should  they  be  planted?" 

Keply  by  T.  Gkeinek : — I  see  no  reason 
why  the  navy-bean  could  not  be  grown  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Try  it.  Use  any  ordi- 
nary coru-land  (warm.  dry.  medium  fertile), 
and  plant  in  rows  say  tv\o  and  one  half  or 
three  feet  apart,  leaving  one  plant  every  six 
or  eight  inches  in  the  row.  The  navy  is  a 
bush-bean,  and  should  be  cultivated  and  har- 
vested like  any  other  field-bean. 

Raisinsr  Celery.— Mr*.  R.  M.  M..  Ver- 
mont, and  Mrs.  R,  D.  P.,  Montana,  ask  for 
full  directions  for  raising  celery  from  start 
to  finish,  and  whether  it  is  now  too  late  to 
sow  seed. 

Reply  by  T.  Gbeiner: — It  is  rather  late 
now  for  sowing  seed,  even  of  the  late  crop. 
But  if  on  very  rich  soil,  and  season  be  favor- 
able, yor.  can  yet  raise  good  plants  to  set  out 
in  July.  Make  the  seed-bed  very  fine,  and  sow 
seed  of  AYhite  Plume  or  Giant  Pascal  in  shal- 
low drills,  drills  to  be  one  foot  apart.  Cover 
lightly,  but  firm  well.  Keep  ground  moist 
and  well  cultivated  until  plants  are  large 
enough  for  transplanting.  For  earliest  crop 
I  sow  White  Plume,  etc.,  in  flats  in  green-' 
house  in  February,  aud  transplant  to  cold- 
frame  in  April,  then  to  open  ground  in  latter 
part  of  May.  In  next  issue  I  will  try  to 
give  more  information  ou  setting  the  plants 
and  managing  the  crop  up  to  maturity. 

Japanese  Millet— Japanese  Buckwheat 
—Jerusalem  Corn—  Sunflowers.— T.  G.  S.. 
North  Weare,  N.  H.  Japanese  millet  is  very 
much  like  common  barn-yard  grass.  Would 
not  advise  you  to  sow  it  until  it  has  been 
further  tested  by  the  experiment  stations. 
It  is  said  that  when  thinly  sown  in  rows 
about  a  foot  apart  it  will  yield  from  fifty 
to  ninety  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.— — Sow 
the  Japanese  buckwheat  broadcast  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  yield  varies  with  soil 
and  season.  It  is  said  to  be  much  superior 
to  the  common  kind.  Jerusalem  corn  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  hot,  dry  climates  than  to  that 
of  your  latitude.  Plant  and  cultivate  sun- 
flowers just  about  as  you  would  corn.  Sun- 
flower-seed  is   excellent   for  poultry.  The 

yield   varies.  Small    grains,    rve.  barlev. 

oats,  etc.,  should  be  drilled.  A  reliable  fer- 
tilizer for  all  these  is  good,  well-composted 
manure. 

Feeding:  Tonus;  Chicks. — Mrs.  W.  D..  Ni- 
agara county.  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  raise 
about  one  hundred  chickens  for  market  at 
the  age  of  two  months;  breed,  Plvmouth 
Rock.  After  they  are  two  weeks  old.  would 
)t  do  to  give  them  for  their  principal  feed 
cooked  beans  and  potatoes  in  about  equal 
parts,  mixed  with  a  meal  formed  of  oats 
and  corn  ground  together?  It  is  not  such 
feed  as  I  usually  give  to  young  chicks,  but  I 
tnought  it  would  make  verv  cheap  feed  if  it 
were  suitable." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer  : — I  would  feed  such 
a  ration  to  young  chicks  verv  carefullv  and 
experimentally.  The  safest  food  for  voting 
'•nicks  is  granulated  oats,  and  next  whole 
wheat.  But  if  I  had  plenty  of  beans  or  peas, 
corn  and  oats.  I  would  have  all  ground  to- 
gether, and  then  bake  bread  or  cake  of  the 
'"txture  This  should  be  allowed  to  get  a 
little  stale,  and  then  be  moistened  with"  milk 
"uongh  to  be  crumbly.    If  meat  or  meat-meal 

*wel3L€2t  bone  c'0Dld  be  mixed  in  with  it, 
an  the  better. 


VETERINARY. 

<M  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  J* 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  arequest.  In- 
quiries should  alwayscoutain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dn.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315 Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Indigestion  E.  D.  W.,  Weavermill,  X.  C. 

Your  cow.  according  to  your  statements,  died 
of  indigestion,  and  perhaps  of  impaction  of 
the  food  in  the  third  stomach. 

Aborted  Twice.- C.  O.  A..  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
A  cow  that  has  aborted  twice,  two  years  in 
succession,  is  very  apt  to  abort  again,  no 
matter  what  precautions  may  be"  taken. 

Swelled  Let  -  C.  A..  Bethany,  W.  Ya.  Give 
your  mare  exercise  every  day.  and  give  the 
swelled  part  of  the  legs  mornings  and  eve- 
nings a  good  rubbing  with  the  hand.  Work, 
if  not  too  severe,  is  beneficial. 

Probably  Spinal  Meningitis. — J.  T..  Spo- 
kane Bridge,  Wash.  What  you  describe  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  of  spinal,  or  cerebro-spinal, 
meningitis.  When  this  reaches  you  the 
horse  has  either  recovered,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  has  been  dead  for  some  time. 

Lame.-C.  A.  O.,  Jefferson ville,  Vermont. 
You  say  your  horse  is  lame  in  one  front  foot, 
and  has  been  by  spells  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  this  is  all  the  information  you  give, 
which  is  insufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
Have  the  horse  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Foreian-body  Pnenmoii ia.— H.  J.  M., 
Miner,  S.  D.  Your  calf  died  of  foreign-body 
pneumonia.  When  the  same  was  bloated 
and  constipated,  and  you  drenched  the  same 
with  oil.  you  succeeded  in  pouring  the  oil.  or 
some  of  it,  into  the  trachea,  and  consequently 
into  the  lungs,  and  thus  killed  your  calf. 

Paralysis.—  E.  L  D..  Benton.  111.  It  ap- 
pears, according  to  your  description,  that  the 
penis  of  your  hog  is  paralyzed.  The  life  of 
the  animal  can  probably  be  saved  if  the 
paralyzed  member  is  amputated,  an  opera- 
tion which,  of  course,  can  be  performed  only 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

No  Milk  from  Two  Teats.— R.  A.  W., 
Church  Hill,  Ohio.  In  the  first  place,  you 
did  not  allow  your  young  cow  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  go  dry,  and  now  nature  re- 
taliates. Still,  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
cow  will  not  ultimately  come  to  milk  again, 
unless  you  spoil  her  udder  with  all  your  use- 
less applications,  or  have  already  done  so. 
If  a  part  of  the  udder  is  once  spoiled,  de- 
generated, there  is  no  more  help. 

Swine-plag-ne.— S.  H.  M..  Bird's  Eye.  Ind. 
You  give  a  very  good  description  of  swine- 
plague  (so-called  hog-cholera).  Unfortunate- 
ly the  disease,  especially  in  an'  advanced 
stage,  does  not  yield  to  any  treatment,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  morbid  changes 
already  produced  cannot  be  repaired.  Con- 
sequently, only  in  such  cases  in  which  the 
latter  are  not  of  vital  importance  the  af- 
fected animal  will  survive,  and  will  do  so 
without  any  treatment  beyond  good  care, 
cleanliness  and  separation. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Tasina- Swelling-. — 
M.  A.  G.,  Otis,  Mass.  See  to  it  that  your 
uow,  when  in  the  stable,  has  a  level  floor- 
one  which  is  not  sloping  backward — and  tie 
her  in  such  a  way  that  she  cannot  step  back 
and  off  the  floor  of  her  stall,  and  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  vagina  will  probably  not  re- 
occur, especially  if  you  avoid  feeding  her 
sloppy  and  very  voluminous  food,  particular- 
ly while  she  is  with  calf.  In  regard  to  the 

swelling  your  information  is  too  meager  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  may 
be. 

Probably  Tuberculous.— J.  H.  R.,  Ham- 
mond, X.  Y.  According  to  your  description 
it  appears  probable  that  your  cow  suffers 
from  tuberculosis.  If  she  is  not  yet  in  a 
dying  condition  and  has  yet  sufficient  vital- 
ity, the  simplest  way  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
diagnosis  would  be  to  ask  a  veterinarian  to 
sub.iect  the  cow  to  the  tuberculine  test; 
which,  however,  will  do  no  good,  even  for 
merely  diagnostic  purposes,  if  the  cow  lacks 
vitality  or  is  in  a  dying  condition,  because 
such  animals  very  often  do  not  react.  In 
such  a  case  the  diagnosis  is  best  secured  by 
a  post-mortem  examination. 

liiins;-worms.-J.\V.  P..  Olive  Branch,  X.  C. 
Your  pigs,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  one  of  which 
you  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  are 
suffering  with  lung-worms,  Strongylus  par- 
adoxus. What  has  been  said  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  April  first  about  lung-worms  of 
calves  applies  equally  well  to  your  case,  be- 
cause the  natural  history  of  both  kinds  of 
worms  is  essentially  the  same.  Still,  the 
presence  of  the  worms  does  not  exclude  the 
presence  of  other  diseases — for  instance, 
swine-plague — although  these  lung-worms,  if 
present  in  large  numbers,  are  "abundantly 
able  to  kill  a  young  animal— pig,  calf  or 
lamb. 

Lampass. — E.  P.  A.L,  Fairhnnk.  Arizona. 
Verily,  old  superstitions  die  hard.  There  is 
no  such  disease  as  lampass.  In  young  horses 
the  gums  always  are  succulent,  especially  if 
the  same  are  in  the  pasture  or  kept  on  suc- 
culent food.  If  the  gurus  are  swollen,  the 
swelling  is  only  a  symptom  of  something 
else;  for  instance,  a  concomitant  of  the  cut- 
ting through  of  the  permanent  teeth,  par- 
ticularly the  molars:  of  the  presence  of  a 
diseased  tooth  or  of  some  internal  disease, 
such  as  a  gastric  disorder  or  catarrhal  dis- 
ease, which  also  causes  a  swelling  of  other 
mucous  membranes.  To  burn  or  to  cut 
lampass  is  not  only  quackery,  but  cruelty  to 
animals. 

Vitiated  Appetite.— J.  M.  K.,  Brownviile, 
N.  Y.  Since  the  vitiated  appetite  (for  fence- 
boards)  of  your  cows  has  existed  two  years 
and  has  become  a  habit,  the  food  is  prob- 
ably not  any  more  at  fault:  at  any  rate, 
the  food,  which,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, your  cows  are  now  receiving  cannot 
be  accused.  I  therefore  deem  it  advisable 
to  give  to  each  cow  once  a  day.  three  days 
in  succession,  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
apomorphinum  hydrochloricum.  The  single 
dose  for  a  cow  is  0.2  gram,  or  .3  grains  of 
apomorphin  dissolved  in  two  grams/or  about 
one  dram,  of  distilled  water.  At  anv  rate, 
it  is  claimed  that  this  treatment  imme'diatelv 
effects  a  cure. 


ABMSTEONG  &  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAtJMAN 

Pitttlmrirh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNE  STOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  , 

 -  J-  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

southern; 

SHIP  MAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  6  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


j-  Chicago 


■  St.  Louis. 


M0RLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Zlass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


THESE  brands  of  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  "  old  Dutch "  process  of 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best ;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in- 
terests by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 

Cf")CC  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
t"1  l\  F^t^  "rs,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving 

^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  iu 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU 

Economical?  Then  Buy  a 


"Handy" 


ALL  STEEL 

Farm  Truck. 


MONEY 
SAVER. 

Capacity 
Two 
Tons 


SEE  THAT 
HOUND. 

BETTENDORP  AXLE  CO.,  40It<?43i 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,      W.  Front  St. 


METAL  WHEELS. 
30  &  38  inches  dia. 

4-inch  Tire. 
Renewable  Boxes. 


£NY  FARMER  PRACTICAL  ENGINEER 

by  the  study  of  YOUNC  ENGINEER'S  CUIDE. 

A  Book  of  Insteuction  on  Running  and  Caking  foe 
steam  engines.  242  pages  :  53  illustrations.  Bound  in 
Leather  $1.25;  Cloth  $1.00.  Send  for  it.  Address 
J.  V.  ROHAN, BOX  10,  RACINE,  Wisconsin. 

FITZ-C0RBETT  FIGHT! 

Th6  wunderful  VITAUHAl'H  shows 
this  greatest  modern  cue  test  ex- 
actly as  it  cccurredby  100  snap- 
shot  photos,  taken  atthe  ring-side. 
«^/\TJsed  as  s!n>wn  incut,  you  pet  the 
V  fightfrora  &Tnrc  to  rinish  as  on  a 
/X  $106.00  Kinetescope ;  also  other  sub- 
/  ijects:   The.  Kiss,  Couchee  Couchee, 
-     Skirt  Dancer,  Leap  Frog,  etc.,  10  in 
all.  Price,  post-paid  anvsubject  10c. 
each;  3  for  25c;  full  set  (10)  "5c;  15  for  S1.00 
Send  quick;  big  money  selling  them ;  large  cat- 
alogue with  each  order.   R.  It,  lngersall  &  Bro., 
65  COBTLAJiDT  STREET,  DEPT.  No.    Jfi    N,  £« 


GENTS 
LADIES 


14  KARAT  pglate. 

CIT  THIS  OCT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination.  You  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  office ;and 
if  you  think  it  abargain  pay  our 
sample  price  $275  and  express 
charges  and  it  is  yours,  ltis  mag- 
nificently engraved  and  equal 
in  appearance  to  agenuEoeSolid 
Gold  watch.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch, write  today.this  nrtaynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  pents1  or  ladies'  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO. 

334  Uearliorn  St.,  [  8  ],  Chicago. 


MENTION 


THIS    PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Possibly  Swin e-plagne. — I.  G.  L.,  Custer, 

Ohio.  If  you  desire  me  to  make  a  diagnosis 
you  must  "describe  the  sytnptoms-of  the  dis- 
ease and  make  such  other  statements  as  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  case.  Instead  of 
doing  that  you  only  say  that  the  pigs  crawl 
out  of  the  nest  from  the  rest  and  die.  It  is 
possible  that  the  pigs  died  of  swine-plague, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  other  possibilities; 
for  instance,  they  may  have  found  no  milk  in 
the  teats. 

Weakness  in  the  Hind  Quarters.— G.  L., 

Maytown,  Pa.  The  weakness  in  the  hind 
quarters  shown  by  your  sow  after  pigging, 
and  also  a  little  later,  is  probably  not  as 
much  of  a  "puzzle"  as  you  seem  to  think. 
Its  solution  is  not  so  very  difficult.  If  you 
had  fed  your  brood-sow  with  food  richer 
in  nitrogenous  compounds,  in  phosphates  and 
in  lime-salts,  and  had  allowed  her  more  vol- 
untary exercise,  you  would  have  had  no 
puzzle  to  ask. 

Grease-heel.— &.  A.,  Detroit,  Minn.  Grease- 
heel,  if  not  inveterate,  or  of  too  long  stand- 
ing, will  be  brought  to  healing  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  if  you  make  twice  a  day 
to  all  the"  sores  a  liberal  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 
and  olive-oil,  three  parts,  keep  your  horse  on 
a  dry  and  clean  floor,  out  of  mud.  manure  and 
water,  and  avoid  bringing  water  in  contact 
with  the  sores.  If  the  case  is  inveterate  or 
of  long  standing,  the  treatment;  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  more  complicated,  and  is  best 
intrusted  to  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Swine-plag-ne.— W. 
J.  J.,  Greeiilawn,  Tenn.  What  you  describe 
was  probably  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
case  of  swine-plague,  a  disease  in  which  the 
principal  morbid  changes  are  quite  often  con- 
fined to  the  lungs.  The  two  worms,  fully  six 
inches  long,  which  were  found  in  the  trachea, 
were  undoubtedly  ascarides,  which,  when  the 
hog  died,  or  soon  after,  migrated  from  the 
stomach,  ascended  through  the  esophagus 
and  found  their  way  into  the  larynx  and  into 
the  trachea,  where  they  were  found.  Such 
worms,  at  any  rate,  do  not  occur  in  the 
bronchi;  but  ascarides,  finding  that  their 
food  supply  ceases  at  the  death  of  their  host, 
are  apt  to  commence  crawling"  to"  some'  other 
place. 

Bone  Injured.— L.  M.  B.,  Winchester.  Va. 
AYhen  your  cow  was  kicked  on  the  head  bya 
horse  about  a  year  ago,  the  bone,  at  any 
rate  the  periosteum,  was  injured,  and  per- 
haps cracked,  hence  the  bony  swelling  (exos- 
tosis). Perhaps  your  son  is  right  concern- 
ing the  (fistulous)  opening  in  the  swelling. 
Examine  closely,  and  if  you  find  fhe  open- 
ing, probe  it  to  the  bottom  with  a  thin 
probe  (a  whalebone  probe  may  be  the  best), 
and  then  burn  out  the  whole  canal,  clear  to 
the  end.  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  If 
the  opening  should  prove  to  be  narrow,  en- 
large it  with  a  gimlet,  but  be  careful  to 
follow-  the  old  canal,  and  make  no  hole  where 
there  is  none.  The  exostosis  itself  is  per- 
manent, although  it  probably  will  somewhat 
decrease  in  size  after  a  healing  has  been 
effected. 


Capped  Hoek.-C.  L.  W.,  Milton,  Iowa.  A 

capped  hock,  especially  if  of  long  standing, 
does  not  easily  yield  to  treatment,  and  as 
long  as  the  cause  lor  causes},  usually  a  pro- 
pensity to  kick,  is  not  removed,  any  treat- 
ment, as  a  rule,  is  in  vain.  If  your  horse 
has  stopped  kicking,  get  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  part,  and 
hog's  lard,  twelve  parts  lone  dram  of  the 
former  and  one  and  one  half  ounces  of  the 
latter  will  be  enough),  have  it  thoroughly 
mixed  by  triturating  it  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  rub  in  a  little  of  it  once  every  three  or 
four  days  on  the  swelled  part.  If  any  appli- 
cation should  produce  too  much  soreness, 
wait  one  day  longer  with  the  next  one,  but 
continue  the  treatment  for  several  weeks. 

A  Fist  11  Ions  Abscess.— G.  A.  M.,New  Paris, 
Pa.  The  offensiveness  of  the  pus  discharged 
from  the  fistulous  abscess  on  the  median 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  your  cow  indicates 
that  the  fistulous  canal  leads  either  to  the 
bone  or  perhaps  to  a  tooth.  If  the  latter  is 
the  case,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
have  the  tooth  pulled.  At  any  rate,  before 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  abscess  to  a  heal- 
ing can  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  whole  fistulous  canal  must  be  care- 
fully probed,  so  as  to  learn  where  it  leads, 
and  what  parts  have  been  injured.  After 
this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  free  exit  for  the  pus  and  exudates, 
to  destroy  by  caustics  or  otherwise  all  de- 
generated tissue  that  has  lost  its  vitality, 
to  bring  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bone  to 
exfoliation,  to  extract  a  tooth  that  may  have 
become  diseased;  to  keep  the  wound  or  fis- 
tulous canal  clean  by  the  use  of  mild  anti- 
septics, to  be  applied  by  injection  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  keep  the 
part  clean  and  free  from  adhering  pus,  ex- 
udates and  dirt.  Since  the  treatment  re- 
quires not  only  a  careful  examination,  but 
also,  very  likely,  a  surgical  operation,  and 
since  there  is  no  lack  of  good  veterinarians 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
will  be  to  have  the  animal  examined  and 
treated  by  a  veterinarian. 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  a  stop-over  at  Washington 
can  be  secured,  without  extra  charge  for 
railroad  fare,  by  depositing  the  ticket,  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B.  &  O. 
station  ticket  agent  at  that  point.  Washing- 
ton is  always  attractive  to  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly so  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
will  bring  to  the  National  Capital  many 
travelers  to  view  its  superb  public  buildings, 
monuments,  museums  and  thoroughfares. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1897. 


Smiles. 


CLAIRVOYANCE  UP  TO  DATE. 

Are  you  the  celebrated  Mine.  Rou- 
lette?" he  asked,  after  he  had 
climbed  four  flights  of  stairs,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  mysterious 
interior. 

"Yes,'-  replied  the  bizarre-looking  person- 
age who  had  received  him. 
"The  great  clairvoyant?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  foretell  the  future?" 
"It  is  so." 

"And  read  the  mind?" 
"Verily." 

"And  unfold  the  past?" 
"I  do." 

"Then."  said  the  visitor,  eagerly,  as  he 
took  a  large  wad  out  of  his  pocket,  "please 
tell  me  what  it  was  my  wife  asked  me  to 
bring  her  home  to-night."— Life. 


IT  WORE  KNEE-PANTS. 

A  well-known  physician  on  the  Park  Slope 
employs  as  coachman  an  Irishman  who.  when 
about  the  house,  assists  the  servants  by  at- 
tending the  door.  On  Sunday  last  the  doctor 
on  his  return  from  church  was  informed  that 
some  one  had  called  during  his  absence,  and 
when  h>-  went  to  the  stable  he  said  to  his 
man : 

"Well,  Patrick,  they  tell  me  some  one 
called  for  me.    Was  it  a  lady  or  gentleman?" 

"By  gorra.  sir.  you've  got  me,"  was  the 
reply.  "The  divil  a  one  of  me  knows  which 
it  was.  It  talked  kind  o'  tender-like,  and 
looked  sort  of  mild  and  quiet;  but  it  wore  as 
nate  a  pair  of  knee-pants  as  a  man  could 
wish  for."— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


A  STUDY. 

One  Philistine,  who  for  a  moment  let  her 
mind  wander  from  the  people,  was  pleased 
to  find  fault  with  the  painting  that  took  the 
prize  in  figure.  The  picture  represents  sev- 
eral mermaids  lashing  their  finny  tails 
through  the  briny  deep. 

"That's  the  last  thing  I  should  call  that," 
announced  the  Philistine,  with  characteristic 
frankness,  "a  study  in  figure,  indeed;  why. 
their  figures  don't  show,  only  their  heads 
and—" 

"Well,  what  would  you  call  it?"  inter- 
rupted her  long-suffering  artist  companion. 
"Seascape,  or  Finnish  women,  or — " 

''Nothing  of  the  sort."  said  the  Philistine. 
"It's  a  study  in  head  and  tail  pieces." 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  MONEY. 

Pingree  wants  millionaires  prohibited  by 
law  from  salving  their  consciences  by  giving 
large  sums  of  money  to  churches  and  char- 
ities. The  good  man  would  thereby  punish, 
not  the  unfortunate  millionaires,  but  the 
Objects  of  their  benevolence,  and  that  would 
not  do  at  all.  Colonel  Ingersoll  presents  the 
better  plan  of  obliging  the  unhappy  rich 
men  to  disburse  their  surplus  by  dividing  It 
up  among  the  workers  who  earned  it  for 
them.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  plan  of 
John  Most,  who  proposes  that  all  large  sums 
shall  be  distributed  in  payment  of  the  beer 
so  sorely  needed  by  the  struggling  millions. 
—Judge. 


A  LITERARY  SPIRIT  IN  NEVADA. 

Stranger — "I  presume  the  literary  spirit  is 
not  very  largely  developed  yet  in  this  part 
of  the  country." 

Nevada  Ned— "Well,  that's  where  ye're  mis- 
taken, mister.  We  had  a  debate  down  in 
Cactus  Gulch  last  night  that  lasted  until 
sun-up." 

Stranger— "You  must  have  worked  up  con- 
siderable enthusiasm.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion?" 

Nevada  Ned— "Itesolved,  That  fer  a  first 
offense,  tarrln'  and  featherin"  is  better'n 
lynchiu'." — Truth. 


ASPIRATION. 

Tin  India  rubber  man  wrung  his  hands. 

"Ah,  yes"'  lie  exclaimed;  "I,  too,  have  felt 
the  pulsing  of  those  aspirations  for  the  real 
In  art  that  awaken  naturally  amid  the  quick- 
ening influences  of  our  glorious  age.  But. 
alas  for  me!  I  never  even  saw  India.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Connecticut." 

The  soul  may  be  carked  by  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  yel  bare  hope.  It  Is  in  the 
yearning  for  the  unattainable  that  It  gets 
thr  fried  egg.— Puck. 


BY  INSTINCT. 

Tom— "Miss  Fanny  Denalow  Otis  has  sent 
me  her  card.  Who  Is  she?  One  o.'  your 
friends?    Will  I  have  to  call  on  her?" 

Mis  sister— "Why.  it's  Ella's  baby.  She 
was  born  last  Friday." 

Ton>— "Well,  by  Jove!  It  doesn't  take  these 
girll  long  to  pick  out  the  desirable  nun.  does 
It '.'"—Princeton  Tiger. 


NOT  ORDINARY. 

"Darling."  he  said,  falling  upon  his  knees 
before  her  and  covering  her  little  white 
hands  with  kisses,  "darling,  can't  yon  see — 
can't  you  guess  that  I  love  you?" 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"Well.  I  should  hate. to  think  that  this  was 
just  your  natural  way  of  behaving  in  com- 
pany."—Cleveland  Leader. 


A  MOTHER'S  DUTY. 


REASON  ENOUGH. 

"Why  haven't  I  a  six-hundred-acre  farm  as 
well  as  that  man  riding  by  in  his  carriage?" 
yelled  a  red-nosed  anarchist  as  he  glanced 
at  the  crowd. 

"Because  he  saved  six  hundred  dollars  and 
bought  his  farm  when  it  cost  him  one  dollar 
an  acre,  and  you  poured  your  six  hundred 
dollars  down  your  throat."  responded  a  man 
on  the  back  seat,  and  the  orator  asked  no 
more  conundrums. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Your  daughters  are  the  most  pre- 
cious legacy  possihle  in  this  life. 

The  responsibility  for  them,  and 
their  future,  is  largely  with  you. 

The  mysterious  change  that  develops 
the  thoughtful  woman  from  the 
thoughtless  girl,  should  find  you  on 
the  watch  day  and  night. 

As  you  care  for  their  physical  well- 
being,  so  will  the  woman 
be,  and  so  will  her  children 
be  also. 

Lydia   E.  Pinkham's 
!;  Vegetable 


A  LAD  OF  PARTS. 

Fond  mama— "Why.  you  naughty,  naughty 
boy:  What  are  you  smoking  that  vile  cigar- 
ette for?" 

Hopeful— "I'm  goin'  ter  join  th'  Anti- 
Cigarette  League  up  to  our  school." 

Fond  mama— "Well.  then,  you  mustn't 
smoke  them!" 

Hopeful— "Huh !  Think  I'm  goin'  ter  be 
nothih'  but  er  high  privit?  I'm  goin'  ter  re- 
form, 'n'  he  president !"— Puck. 


HER  STANDARD  OF  BEAUTY. 

"She  said  she  thought  I  was  looking  well," 
remarked  the  young  man,  who  was  looking 
pensive. 

"I'm- yes.  But  you'll  notice  that  the  next 
minute  she  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  her  pet 
bull-dog  was  the  handsomest  animal  in  the 
city."— Washington  Star. 


SUFFICIENT  CREDENTIALS. 

Careful  parent— "Before  I  can  give  consent 
to  your  proposed  marriage  to  my  daughter  I 
must  know  something  about  your  character." 

Suitor— "Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  Here  is 
my  bank-book." 

Careful  parent  (after  a  glance)— "Take  her. 
my  son.  and  be  happy."— New  York  Weekly. 


Compound"  is  the  sure  reliance  in  this 
hour  of  trial.  Thousands  have  found 
it  the  never-failing  power  to  correct 
all  irregularities  and  start  the  woman 
on  the  sea  of  life  with  that  physical 
health  all  should  have. 

Womb  difficulties,  displacements  and 
the  horrors  cannot  exist  in  company 
with  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound. 

IP  BABY  CARRIAGES  n?3?' 

Anywhere  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented.  We  pay 
freight.  Bay  from  I  $1S  Carriage  for  $9.00 
factory.  Save  dealers*  $10  **  «*  $5.75 
profits.  Large  illus-  [  $5  "  "  $2.65 
trated  catalog  free,  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION, 
1C4  West  TanBaren  Street,  B-7,    Chicago,  Ills. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  cat.  free, 

LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESB1T, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


PATENTS 


EM3 


FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 

send  on  a  poatal  card  your  Post 
Office  and  County  address  and 
we  mall  at  our  own  risk  9  pieces 
of  hand  enameled  Gold  plated 
Jewelry  to  sell  for  us  among 
friends.  When  sold  you  send 
our  money  and  we  send ,  charg- 
es paid,  a  stem  winding,  Cold 
plated,  fine  time-keeping 
Watch,  or  a  Real  Gold 
King,  set  with  a  Genuine 
Rose  Diamond,  or  a  Ger- 
»»■  Orchestrion  Music 
Box,  or  you  can  keep  half 
the  money  instead  of  a  present. 
Say  you  will  return  what  you 
dont  sell.  Write  full  name, 
Mr.,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Address 

?i»X  cT-  CO"  S29  East 
116th  Street.  >ew  X urk. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission ;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  SI  40.45 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don  t  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 
J.    W.    JONES.    Springfield.  Ohio. 

ALL  FOR  10  CENTS 

Ail  for  10  cent*.  Star  Pho- 
tograph Outfit  with  which 
yon  can  produce  a  perfect  photo 
in  35  seconds ;  requires  no  dry 
plates,  no  chemicals,  no  dark 
room.  Photos  are  clear  as  if  done  i 
by  a  $350.  Camera;  npprac-  I 
tice needed.  Youcaucoinmoney 
making  photos  of  people,  houses, 
animals, etc  Insamcbox'witlitheOatnt'wealso 
give  you  one  Pretty  Toklo  Handcrohlef, 
(nearly  half  a  yard  square),  1  Lucky  Charm  of  Roges,solid  per- 
fume, keeps  your  handkerchief  scented.  Sloth  exterminator.  Also 

6  months'  hand-         /—  — * 

some  Illustrated  jHOUSEHOLDfi 
Magazines,  full  of    Ji**™  ■7lAf^l± 
I  stones,  pictures,  etc.  /]j*iHbAZiNtfj 
This  entire  lot  sent 
you  if  you  cut  this  out 
and  return  to  us  with  0^ 
10  cents*  silver  or  £i*ii —  ■ 
stamps;  8  lots  for  25  cts*  Semiand  be  delighted.  Address 
STAR  PHOTO  CO.,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  GOLD  FILLED  GASES 

|]  TOswH  0)3l  b  c  "service 

vCSW  T.faS  ^1  8  W^aK/US  Return  advt. 
wSSqPV  *ffi*sk&  %.  Fll         S^'th  erderand  we 

will  send  by  ex- 
press prepaid,  this 
bcautiiul  tilled 
bu  n  t  il  z  case,  full 
jeweled,  E  I  g  i  a 
le,  stem  wind  and  set  watch  whk-li  yon 
lean  sell  for  S2S.0O.  K  worth  itpay  express 
agent  86.  SO  and  keep  it;  otherwise  have 
it  returned.  We  only  ask  y°ur  promise 
to  go  to  express  office,  examine  and  buy, 
if  as  represented.  These  Watches  are 
equal  to  those  sold  by  certain  dealers  from 
£12.50  to  $25.00.  A  guarantee  with  erery  watch.  You  see 
all  before  you  pay.  Give  your  full  name,  express  and  P.O. 
address.  State  which  wanted,  ladles9  or  gents*  slxe. 
If  you  vant  Watch  sent  by  mail  send  cash  ge.SO  with 
order.  For  «0  days  a  Gold  and  Platina  Rolled  Plate  Prince 
Albert  Double(Kope Pattern)  Cham  given  FREE  with 
each  Watch.  Chains  of  this  stvle  are  sold  from  W.OO  up. 

A  Customer  Writes:  February  6. 1895— Watch  re- 
ceived. Better  than  expected.  Would  not  sell  it  for  t25» 
If  I  could  not  get  another.  K.  Shorter,  Washington  i*a* 

Address  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  C0.111  Nassau  SL  N.T 


MK 


[CARDS 


HE  KNEW. 

O'Hara — "She  was  a  good  wife  to  me.  poor 
woman.  Many's  the  word  of  good  advice  she 
gave  me." 

MeGopgan— "Thrne  for  yez.  an'  many's  the 
time  Oi've  heard  her  advisin'  yez  when  Oi 
lived  in  the  house  beyant,  a  mile  up  the 
road."— London  Figaro. 


See  our  Sue  Sample  Boot  of  Hidden  TTime 
Silk  frinpe  and  Calling  Cards  [:jqq  *y 
also  the  Union  Beau  Catcher  ,But-  'O*  I 
;ton  Buster  i  Lore  Carda.vith  Agent'a  full  outfit.  ALL  for  f> 
2c  Bump.  BUC££Y£  CARD  CO.,  LAC£YYILL£,  OHIO. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


SARGE  CIGARS 

KB  VaNUED.   samples  l-'eEE.  a 


Firm  wants  permanent  Agents  everywhere 

er  WEEK  TU  BEGIN  S  F  R-S.  EXPENSES  AD- 
ADDRESS  with  sump.  P  BOS  1210.  CHICAGO. 


YOU  £an 


SOCIETY. 

Little  chick — "What  do  you  let  that  ugly 
little  thing  come  under  your  wing  for?" 

Old  hen  (who  had  inadvertently  hatched  a 
duck's  egg)— "I  can't  help  it.  my  dear.  We've 
got  to  put  up  with  the  creature  because  she 
belongs  to  our  set,  you  know."— New  York 
Weekly. 


aiA  caiistas'  bceeao.  So.  113  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 

{UB8ER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
■to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpeb  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
E.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

'fll   EC  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers 

,  ML  t.O  If  I  L.  Il  $100  morthly  and  expenses.  Expe- 
'  rieuoe  unnecessary.  Eoclosestainp.  Acoie  Cigar  Co.  Chicago 

JCCTDCT  Tbe  great  C  M.  A.  Costs  notliins  to 
O  C  W II  C  I  join;  has  erips.passwords.secret signs, 
n  n  A  I  PTUbadjej.  funnT  initiation.    Send  your 

 OUul  t  I  Tn*me  and  names  of  sereral  boys  you 

t  ....  :r.;. =:..iup.  Addrcss.TBI STaE,  y9  Marion  St-.OatPark.ILL 


Kava-Kava  Cures  Kidneys, 

Rheumatism,  Bladder  or  other  diseases, 
caused  by  the  poison  of  Vrio  Acid  in  the 
Blood.  This  Wonderful  Shrub  is  the  latest 
botanic  discovery.  Even  Bright'*  Disease 
is  cured  by  it.  In  two  years  it  has  cured 
30,000  cases  in  Europe  and  America.  A  large 
case  is  sent  to  you  by  mail  entirely  Free,  for 
introduction,  and  to  prove  its  powers.  Address 
The  Church  Kidney  Care  Co.,  4U  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


ON 


BOYS 


DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago,  ni. 


NEXT. 

Brown — "Lend  nie  five  dollars,  will  you?" 

Jones — "I  most  certainly  will  not." 

P.rown— "All  right.  You're  not  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach." 

Jones— "And  you're  not  the  only  sponge  in 
the  il rug-store."— Truth. 


ONLY  NATURAL. 

P.rown-Jones— "Do    you    expect    an  office 
under  the  new  administration?" 
Jones-Brown — "I  am  a  Republican,  ain't  I?" 
Brown-Jones— "Yes." 

Jones-Brown— "Well,  I'm  human,  too."— 
Truth. 


MADE  BLUE. 

Brown— "Isn't  there  a  blue  room  in  the 
White  House?" 

Smith— "I  think  so.  I  believe  it's  the  room 
in  which  the  president  expresses  his  private 
opinion  of  the  otlice-seekers."— Puck. 


1  ft  Q  \AJqqI/  pQOW  around "°me?g A 
\|M  CI  WlCCIV  Lndl.  brand  newtbiog. 

■flj  ■  1  M  No  trouble  to  mate  $18  a  'week  easy.   Wnce  to 
B  Q3  qmck(  yon  will  be  aurprised  at  how  easy  It  can  be 

lone.  Send  us  your  add'ress  any  way.  It  will  be  for  your  interest 
lo  investigate.  Write  todav.  You  can  positively  make  $18  a 
week  easy.  ROYAL  HAJTFACTi  MS IG  CO.,  BoxT-H,  Detroit, Mich 

Write  to  FRANKLIN  PUTNAM,  485  Canal  St.,  N.Y. 

HE  IS  THE  MAN 

who  STARTS  MEN    and    Women   in  Practical 
Photography  to  earn  money  at  home.    Start  Right! ! 
Don't  fool  away  money  on  "Dummy  "  apparatus.  But  j 
small  means  and  mo  experience  required. It  irill  Pay  You 

START    FOR  YOURSELF 

AND    MAKE    MONEY  FAST. 

Start  mail  order  business  at  home,  either  6ex,  and  get 
experience  of  .over  30  years.  No  capital  required.  Make 
from  S25  to  $.r*0  per  week.  Send  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  E.F.Xason  \  Co.,  132  Church  St. .New  York. 


"Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others. iscupshape,  withself- 
fadjustingBall  in  center. adapts  itself 
to  all  positions  of  thebody.while  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines:,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
finder.  With  lisrht  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  and  night. and  a  radical  curp  certain.  It  i3 
easv.durableand  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail.  Circulars  free, 

C-  H\  EOtiLESTOH  *  CO.,    12u8  BASUMC  I  LnPLfc,  ClllCAtiO. 

LADY  CANVASSERS 

Wanted  immediately,  to  take  orders  and  make  col- 
lections in  a  line  esperiallv  congenial  and  profitable. 
NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Besides  carrying 
all  expenses,  the  business  will  bring  you  in  a  LARGE 
CASH  INCOME  for  manj  months.  Supplies  fur- 
nished free.  Address  DEPARTHENT  OF  AGENTS, 
FARn   AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

■  W  rni  I/O  reduced   13  lbs. 
L  II  I     '  UUl\t»  a  D1onth,  any  uue 

§    MM  I     can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■  Miss  H.Ainlay.Snpply.Ark., 
says, "I  lost  tio  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  «fc CO..B..Box404,ST.Lot'is,Mo 

DCn  UfCTTIUIS  CrKBD.  Sample -FK.E.E 
QtU'tlt  I  I  II1U  "r-  K.E.H»y,  Bloomlngton,  III 


PILES 


and  COSTSTIPATIOK  quietly 
cured.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
Proi".  Fowler,  Mood u    C  onn, 


rr 


want'moneY-*] 

EasytomakesellingBEVERIDGE'S  1 
Automatic  Cooker,  Practical  and 
satisfactory.    No  scorching,  no  odor. 
Saves  labor  and  fuel  and  fits  any  stove. 
Good  pay  to  agents  of  either  sex.  I 
2385  sold  in  one  town.   Write  (P.  O.  728),  | 
BEvrmnuF.  31KO.  CO..  Balllmore.  Bd. 


PA  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days 
Ull  aDd  never  returns;  no  purge :  no  salve: 

f  ILtV  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Kt* me.lj  DKd.TereJ.  Send  foratrial  pack- 
age and  let  it  gp«ak  for  itself.    Postape  cents. 

DK.  S.  PEKKEY,      Chicago,  Ills. 


wmw»tmiin<Mimin»m 


CUTS  BOTH  WAYS. 

Pierrot  senior— "Now,  nty  son,  this  will  p:\in 
Die  more  tban  It  will  pnln  you." 

Pierrot  Junior— "Well,  pa,  don't  hurt  your- 
self too  uracil.  1  nln'l  worth  It"— Plek-Me- 
Dp. 


WANDERING  WITS. 

"I)o  yon  think  Hint  ftrugglBt  Is  really  dc- 

rnnged?" 

"Yes;  entity  ns  n   bicyele-rliler.     He  soid 

  :i    nickel's    worth    of    peppermint,  unci 

dbln'l  stlt-k  bis  own  label  over  the  one  al- 
ready on  tbe  bottle."— Chicago  Record. 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPEXSKS 

paid  any  active 
man  or  woman  if 
Hght.  Goods  sold 
by  sampleonly.  We 
furnish  bone  and 
'  buggy,  aUosamples 
FKKE.  Full  pirtirnHrs  utw n  rc.jin->..  Address 
laHf-iil  EH.  P.  0.  Box  6308,  Boston,  Sass, 


none  &c  eucc 

FREE 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out?  m 


on 
ave 


olTer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  In  Brery  Home  and  IndiHiieiirtable 
in  Brer)  OHIre,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  Bell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  anMwerinK  the  pnrjioHe 
hull  "i>  well.  Vou  can  make  from  9300  to  S7O0 
ill  three  months,  introducing  it.  after  which  it  will 
lirlng  A  Su-nd  j ,  l.ibernl  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended  to.  Ladies  do  us  well  ail  men.  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  .iliNn  thix  t'linnce.  Writt  nt  once  to 
J.  \V.  JONES,  .Manager,  S|>rin«lield,  Ohio. 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 

itpiij  Big  winner  for  Spring  and  Summer  can- 
W  P  W  "aaeing.  Nothing  Like  It.  Bookmen, 
*  "  "  T  lady  agents,  etc.,  get  extra  chance. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

and  Bladder  Diseases 
sitively  cured.  Sam- 
ple   treatment  mailed 
DR.  D.  A.  WILLIAnS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

A  po*i[ir«.  radical  cure  It  hum* 
(SralMI.  Book  civtn- full  parfk-iilar. 
Spot  Free-  AoMre**  DR.  W.  S.  RICR. 
Boa  F,    Smithrill.,  Jrff.  Co..  N.  Y 


PILES 


KIDNEY 


RUPTURE 


Agents 


Big  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

Kverything  new.  Supplies  Free. 


is  here. 


ct  qniclc. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.0. 


FXRKSIDE. 


IT 


Selections. 


TWO  BOYS. 

Between  two  bonny  boys  I  stand, 
On  each  fair  head  I  rest  a  hand. 

Two  faces  bright  are  raised  to  mine, 
And  both  with  bojish  mischief  shine; 

Two  eyes  of  gray,  two  eyes  of  blue, 

Where  childhood's  happy  heart  looks  through. 

On  each  dear  head  a  hand  I  lay, 
"God  keep  my  bonny  boys,"  I  pray. 

Dream,  children!    Visions  of  the  night, 
You  vanish  with  the  morning  light. 

Between  two  baby  graves  I  kneel. 
Too  tired  for  tears— I  only  feci. 

Babes  ever!    Never  older  grown. 

So  young  they  could  not  walk  alone. 

On  each  short  mound  a  hand  I  lay; 
"God  keep  my  bonny  boys,"  I  pray. 
— Floretta  N.  Crawford,  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

HOW  THE  CHICKENS  GOT  OUT. 

A correspondent    who    spent  the 
summer  at  Lake  Placid,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  bears  witness  to  a 
pleasing  display  of  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  a  domestic  hen.  a  creature  not 
commonly  supposed  to  possess  any  high 
degree  of  intelligence. 

The  chickens  were  getting  large  enough 
to  injure  the  sprouts,  and  Mr.  Frazier, 
their  owner,  put  them  into  the  hen-yard, 
having  first  laid  boards  edgewise  on  the 
ground  against  the  slats  all  the  way 
around  the  yard. 

To  his  surprise  the  chickens  were  soon 
found  in  the  garden.  They  were  put  back 
into  the  yard,  and  the  fence  was  carefully 
examined.  There  was  no  sign  of  an  open- 
ing large  enough  for  the  tiniest  chick  to 
squeeze  through.  And  for  all  that  the 
chickens  were  soon  out  again. 

This  time  Mr.  Frazier  determined  to  see 
how  the  thing  was  done.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  fugitives  were  hardly  back 
in  the  inclosure  before  the  mother  sat 
down  near  the  middle  of  the  yard,  as  if 
she  were  brooding.  The  next  moment  two 
of  the  chickens  hopped  upon  her  back; 
whereupon  she-  rose,  and  with  slow  and 
stately  mien  proceeded  to  bear  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  yard,  where  she  ranged 
herself  alongside  the  board  that  had  been 
expected  to  prove  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  all  chickens. 

Xo  sooner  had  she  brought  her  precious 
burden  within  reach  of  the  board  than 
they  hopped  upon  it.  passed  between  the 
slats,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  gar- 
den in  triumph. 

The  mauoeuver  was  repeated  until  the 
hen  had  conveyed  her  entire  brood,  two 
by  two,  to  the  top  of  the  board — but  not 
until  after  another  witness  had  been  called 
to  enjoy  the  novel  sight. 


WHEN  A  GIRL  SHOULD  MARRY. 

A  girl  should  marry  when  she  is  ca- 
pable of  understanding  and  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a  true  wife  and  thorough  house- 
keeper, and  never  before,  says  the  "Penny 
Press."  No  matter  now  old  she  may  be,  if 
she  is  not  capable  of  managing,  a  house 
in  every  department  of  it,  she  is  not  .old 
enough  to  get  married.  When  she  prom- 
ises to  take  the  position  of  wife  and  home- 
maker,  the  man  who  holds  her  promise 
has  every  right  to  suppose  that  she  knows 
herself  competent  to  fulfill  it.  If  she 
proves  to  be  incompetent  or  unwilling, 
he  has  good  reason  to  consider  himself 
cheated. 

Xo  matter  how  plain  the  home  may  be, 
if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  husband's 
means,  and  he  finds  it  neatly  kept,  and  the 
meals  (no  matter  how  simple)  served  from 
shining  dishes  and  clean  table-linen,  that 
husband  will  leave  his  home  with  loving 
words  and  thoughts,  and  look  ahead  with 
eagerness  to  the  time  when  he  can  return. 

Let  the  girl  play  the  piano  and  acquire 
every  accomplishment  within  her  power; 
the  more  the  better,  for  every  one  will  be 
that  much  more  power  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing a  happy  home.  At  the  same  time,  if 
she  cannot  go  into  the  kitchen,  if  neces- 
sary, and  cheerfully  prepare  as  good  a 
meal  as  any  one  could  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  serve  it  neatly  after  it  is  pre- 
pared, she  had  better  defer  her  marriage 
until  she  learns.  If  girls  would  thor- 
oughly fit  themselves  for  the  position  of 
intelligent  housekeepers  before  they  mar- 
ry, there  would  be  fewer  discontented, 
unhappy  wives  and  more  happy  hornes* — 
The  Voice. 


FARM  AND 


OBEYING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about  the 
want  of  obedience  to  parental  authority 
displayed  by  the  rising  generation,  but 
an  incident  in  which  the  contrary  spirit 
was  manifested  is  narrated  by  a  prominent 
western  lawyer. 

His  twelve-year-old  son,  a  boy  of  great 
spirit,  but  with  no  overabundance  of 
strength,  went  to  pass  a  vacation  with  a 
cousin  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  a  broad 
river.  His  father,  in  his  parting  instruc- 
tions, placed  one  restriction  upon  the  boy's 
amusement  during  his  visit. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  out  in  your 
cousin's  canoe,"  he  said,  firmly.  "They 
are  used  to  the  water,  but  you  are  not, 
and  you  haven't  learned  to  sit  still  any- 
where as  yet.  You'll  lie  there  only  a  week, 
and  with  all  the  other  amusements  the 
boys  have,  and  the  horses  and  dogs,  you 
can  afford  to  let  the  canoe  alone  for  this 
time,  and  keep  your  mother  from  worrying 
all  the  while  you're  away." 

The  boy  readily  gave  the  desired  prom- 
ise. On  his  return  he  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed. 

"And  I  didn't  mind  canoeing  a  bit,  pa," 
he  said,  addressing  his  careful  parent  with 
a  beaming  smile.  "The  boys  taught  me 
how  to  swim,  and  the  only  time  they  used 
the  canoe  was  the  last  day,  to  go  over  to 
the  other  shore.  But  I  remembered  my 
promise,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  break  it 
the  last  day,  so  I  swam  across. — Chicago 
Xews. 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY  BY  ACCIDENT. 

Mr.  Edison  states  that  he  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  phonograph  by  the  merest 
accident. 

"1  was  singing  into  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  telephone,  when  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice  sent  the  fine  steel  point  into  my 
finger.  That  set  me  to  thinking.  If  1 
could  record  the  actions  of  the  point,  and 
send  the  point  over  the  same  surface 
afterward,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  thing 
would  not  talk.  ,  I  tried  the  experiment 
first  on  a  strip  of  telegraph-paper,  and 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet. 
I  shouted  the  words  'belloo,  helloo'  into 
the  mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back  over 
the  steel  point,  and  heard  a  faint  'halloo, 
halloo'  in  return.  I  determined  to  make 
a  machine  that  would  work  accurately, 
and  gave  my  assistants  instructions,  tell- 
ing them  what  I  had  discovered.  They 
laughed  at  me.  That's  the  whole  story. 
The  phonograph  is  the  result  of  a  pricking 
of  the  finger." 


INTERMARRIAGE  OF  BLOOD  RELATIONS. 

With  regard  to  deaf-mutism,  says  the 
"Medical  Press,"  statistics  show,  for  the 
most  part,  that  the  closer  the  degree  of 
relationship  between  the  parents,  the  more 
numerous  are  the  deaf-mute  children  born. 
For  example,  one  marriage  between  an 
aunt  and  nephew  produced  three  deaf- 
mutes.  Four  marriages  between  uncle 
and  niece  produced  eleven  deaf-mutes; 
twenty-six  marriages  between  first  cousins 
produced  thirty-eight  deaf-mutes;  sixteen 
marriages  between  second  cousins  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  deaf-mutes;  forty- 
seven  marriages  between  blood  relatives 
produced  seventy-two  deaf-mutes.  These 
are  important  facts,  which  leave  no  meas- 
ure of  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
intermarriage  of  blood  relations  in  caus- 
ing deaf-mutism.  But  just  in  the  same 
way  as  consanguineous  marriages  should 
be  avoided,  so  also  should  the  intermar- 
riage of  persons  tainted  with  hereditary 
disease  be  discouraged. 


TOO  REFINED  AND  TOO  LATE. 

She  kissed  the  old  man,  says  an  ex- 
change; she  showered  upon  him  kisses  and 
tears.  She  told  all  the  people  how  good 
he  was.  I  thought  if  she  had  only  given 
two  of  those  kisses  a  quarter  for  the  last 
ten  years  how  the  tender-hearted  old  gen- 
tleman would  have  smiled  through  his 
tears.  But  now  he  took  it  all  very  coolly. 
He  was  dead.  He  was  old  and  poor,  and 
she  was  young  and  rich.  She  had  ten 
rooms,  but  no  room  for  father.  Yet  he 
had  made  room  for  her  when  he  had  only 
two.  The  "old  man"  was  not  educated. 
She  was,  at  his  expense.  He  had  fed  and 
clothed  her  for  twenty  years  at  home  and 
at  college,  until  she  had  risen  into  more 
"refined  and  cultured  society."  and  mar- 
ried among  them.  The  old  people's  dress 
and  dialect  were  too  coarse.  She  kissed 
him,  and  buried  him  in  a  beautiful  coffin. 
"Dear  father"  is  to  have  a  costly  marble 
monument.  A  warm  kiss  while  living  is 
better  than  cold  marble  when  dead. 


SELF-DEFENSE. 

"Have  you  ever  studied  self-defense?" 
said  a  young  fellow  to  a  man  of  magnif- 
icent physique  and  noble  bearing. 

The  elder  man  looked  at  his  questioner 
with  a  quiet  smile,  and  then  answered, 
"Yes,  I  have  both  studied  and  practised 
itt" 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  "whose 
system  did  you  adopt?" 

"Solomon's,"  was  the  reply;  "and  as  I 
have  been  in  training  for  some  time  on 
his  principles.  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend his  system." 

Somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  the  youth 
stammered  out.  "Solomon's!  And  what  is 
the  special  point  of  his  system  of  train- 
ing?" 

"Briefly  this."  replied  the  other:  '"A 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.'" 


SCOWLING. 

Don't  scowl;  it  spoils  faces.  Before  you 
know  it  your  forehead  will  resemble  a 
small  railroad  map.  There  is  a  grand 
trunk  line  from  your  cowlick  to  the  bridge 
of  your  nose,  intersected  by  parallel  lines 
running  east  and  west,  with  curves  arch- 
ing your  eyebrows;  and,  oh.  how  much 
older  yon  look  for  it!  Scowling  is  a  habit 
that  steals  upon  us  unawares..  We  frown 
when  the  light  is  too  strong  and  when  it 
is  too  weak.  We  tie  our  brows  into  a 
knot  when  we  are  thinking,  and  knit  them 


even  more  tightly  when  we  cannot  think. 
There  is  no  denying  there  are  plenty  of 
things  to  scowl  about. 


A  DISTINGUISHING  SIGN  FOR  MUTTON. 

In  thi'  meat-shops  of  towns  in  Xew  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  the  visitor  from  the  East 
is  apt  to  notice  that  the  dressed  carcasses 
of  sheep  have  a  tuft  of  the  wool  still  at- 
tached to  the  head  and  the  tail.  This  is 
left  by  the  butcher  to  assure  the  custo- 
mer that  it  is  mutton,  and  not  goat  flesh, 
that  he  is  buying,  for  in  these  territories 
many  flocks  of  goats  are  reared  and  pas- 
tured by  the  small  Mexican  ranchmen  to 
be  killed  for  food  for  the  poorer  natives. 
Roast  or  stewed  kid,  with  chilli-pepper 
sauce,  is  an  esteemed  dinner  dish  at  the 
tables  of  many  well-to-do  American  and 
Spanish-American  citizens.  —  Baltimore 
Sun. 


THE  COMING  OF  NIGHT. 

A  gray  hand  out  of  the  paling  west 

Makes  shadowy  passes  o'er  meadows  green. 
The  frightened  color  fades  from  their  breast, 
As  life  and  love  leave  a  soul  to  rest 
When  the  shadow  of  death  is  seen. 

The  young  leaves  shiver;  from  earth  a  sigh 
Follows  the  touch  of  those  fingers  chill; 

All  song  is  hushed:  the  wee  birds  cry 

'Neath  mother's  wings,  as  an  owl  flits  by, 
And  she  tenderly  tucks  them  closer  still. 

—Elizabeth  Ferguson  Seat,  in  Sunday-school 
Times. 


0  Gent 


SHEET 
MUSIC 


3  Cents 


A  Copy,  Provided  5  or  flore  Pieces  are  Ordered  at  One  Time 


FULL  SIZE. 
LARGE  TYPE. 


GOOD  PAPER. 
UNABRIDGED. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  music-houses 
of  Boston  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full-size,  complete  and 
unabridged  Sheet  Music  at  3  cents  a  copy.  The  quality  of  this  sheet 
music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are  household  words  all 
over  the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces  or  the  most 
popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from 
new  plates  made  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class. 

Usual 

Music  for  Voice  aod  Piano  or  Organ,  price. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home  .  .  40 
Ben  Bolt.  Of  "Trilby  "  Fame  .  30 
Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  30 
Come  When  the  Twilight  Falls  30 
Shall  I  See  Mother's  Face  Again?  30 
The  Mission  of  a  Rose.  Song  .  30 
Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott  35 

Ellaliue   35 

Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  .  40 
See  Those  Living  P  ctures  .  30 
On  the  Beach.  B,  .uitiful  ballad  35 
Precious  Treasure  .  .  .40 
The  Lost  Chord  .  .  .  .35 
Old  Folks  at  Home  ...  40 
The  Cow  Bells  ....  40 
Vicarof  Bray.  Old  English  Song  30 
For  the  Colors.  Patriotic  .  40 
By  Normandie's  Blue  Hills  .  35 
Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me?  35 
An  Outcast.  Character  song.  .  30 
The  Bridge.  Longfellow.  .  .  40 
Rocked  in  tbeCradleof  the  Deep  35 
True  to  the  Last  .  " 

Can  You  Keep  a  Secret  ? 
Pear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old 
Musical  Dialogue.  Duet 
Little  Boy  Blue.    Solo  or  Duet 
Juanita.    Ballad  .... 
My  Home  by  the  Old  Mill  . 
Flossie.    Waltz  Song 
When  Roses  A  re  Blooming 
Easter  Eve.  Sacred 
Sweet,  Long  Ago,  The 
Ave  Maria.  From  CavaJWia 
Your  Mother's  Love  for  You 
Mother's  Cry.  (Salvation  Army) 
The  Sweetest  Song 
Love  Ever  Faithful 
What,  Are  the  Wild  Waves 
For  You  We  Are  Praying  . 
That  Word  Was  Hope 
'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic 
When  Winter  Days  Have  Gone 


Usual 

No. 

Music  for  Piano  or  Organ.  price. 

No. 

763 

McKinlev  and  Hohart,  March  . 

35 

782 

715 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  . 

40 

716 

705 

Silvery  Waves.  Variations 

50 

7U6 

737 

Battle  of  Waterloo 

40 

742 

767 

Bryan  and  Sewall  March  . 

35 

7S8 

759 

Wedding  March  .... 

40 

730 

720 

Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz 

35 

744 

711 

American  Liberty  March  . 

30 

772 

751 

BluebirdEcho  Polka  . 

45 

768 

743 

Leap  Year  Schottische 

30 

780 

724 

Over  the  Waves  Waltzes 

45 

790 

71S 

Boston  Commanrtery  March 

35 

756 

713 

General  Smith's  March 

35 

796 

769 

Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz 

35 

794 

757 

Twilight  Echoes     .       .       .  . 

35 

792 

735 

Black  Hawk  Waltz 

35 

764 

787 

National    Anthems    of  Eight 

736 

Great  Nations 

50 

734 

791 

Estella.  Air  de  Ballet 

411 

725 

795 

Spirit  Lake  Waltz 

50 

714 

793 

Waves  of  the  Ocean  March 

40 

712 

7S9 

Morning  Dew.    Op.  18 
Schubert's  Serenade 

50 

723 

7U3 

45 

738 

747 

Cleveland's  Second  Term  March 

50 

778 

733 

Corn  Flower  Waltzes 

to 

770 

729 

Sweet,  Long  Airo.  Transcription 

30 

754 

717 

Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes 

35 

748 

773 

Storm  Mazurka 

35 

728 

771 

Crystal  Dew  Waltz 

30 

776 

726 

Village  Parade  Quickstep  . 

'40 

708 

749 

Full  of  Ginger.    March  Galop  . 

45 

758 

709 

Our  Little  Agnes.    Waltz.  . 

40 

7511 

739 

Ruth,  Esther  and  Marion  Schot. 

50 

732 

777 

Fifth  Nocturne  .... 

50 

727 

765 

Bells  of  Cornville.  Potporri 

40 

762 

761 

Morning  Star  Waltz 

3b 

752 

755 

Memorial  Day  March  . 

30 

710 

745 

March  Winds  Galop 

35 

7411 

731 

Song  of  the  Voyager 

50 

784 

707 

Visions  of  Light  Waltz 

50 

766 

7U1 

Catherine  Waltzes 

40 

746 

741 

Crack  4  March  .... 

45 

719 

7S3 

35 

786 

50 
45 
45 
30 
35 
40 
30 
30 
40 
50 
30 
35 
40 
45 
30 
35 
45 
50 
35 
30 
30 


Orders  to  be  by  numbers  {not  names),  and  to  be  for  not  less  than  FIVE  pieces. 


DON'T  FORGET  that  the  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any 

  address,  post-paid  ;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up 

to  the  standard;  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompaniments; 
that  the  instrumental  pieces  give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody;  that 
this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published.  Also,  don't  forget  to  make 
your  selection  at  once,  to  send  us  the  order,  and  to  tell  your  friends 
about  this  great  Sheet=music  Offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Order  by  Numbers.    Postage  paid  by  us. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS. 


Am  much  pleased  with  all  the  pieces.— Mar- 
garet Davidson'.  Selma,  Ala.. 

As  good  as  any  I  have  bought  at  much  higher 
prices.— Mrs.  Alice  (.'lav.  Buckeye.  Ariz. 

It  is  the  cheapest  music  for  the  price  we  have 
ever  seen.— Blanche  Adams.  Forrfvce,  Ark. 

The  music  is  not  what  I  expected,  in  that  it 
is  far  superior.— 13.  R.  Zion,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Cal. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  offer  I  have 
yet  K  now  n  — E>K  Sa  i:ofnt,  Bridgeport,  Con  n  . 

All  who  have  seen  it  are  astonished  at  the 
price.— F.  C.  MacShki.ev,  Newark,  Del. 


It  is  just  as  good  as  the  higher-priced  music 
of  other  publishers.— E.W.  Loomis,  Lake  City, 
Col. 

Was  w  ell  pleased  with  it.— Rosie  McGee,West 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Quite  as  nice  in  every  respect  as  the  high- 
priced  sheet  music— Mrs.  E.  C.  Wheat,  Mill- 
view,  Fla. 

What  I  paid  you  fifteen  cents  for  once  cost 
me  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  here.— Ruth 
Saxon,  Augusta,  Ga. 

A'ery  satisfactory  .  Well  satisfied. — W31. 
Weston,  Meridian.  Idaho. 


;  Address  FARH  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1897. 


No.  6885.— Ladies'  Drawers.  10  ct-. 
Sizes,  22, 24,  20,28  and  30  inches  waist 


No.  6705.— Lapies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes.  32,      ,'SG,  :i8,  40,  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7022.— Lathes'  Waist 


32.  34,  86,  38  and  40  Indies  bust. 


No.  6326.— Ladies'  Waist.  Hi  cent- 
Sizes,  32,  34  .  30,  3S  ami  40  inches  bust. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 


May  1,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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address  for  a  ONE-CENT  STAMP.  J.&J-&&j*J-J-j-&&&J-& 


No.  6890.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6558.— Boys'  KNICKERBOCKER 
AND  KNF.E-TROUSF.KS.    1U  <ts. 
Sizes.  C,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  6711.— Boys'  Fauntleroy  Blouse.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  S  years. 


For  any  pattern  on  pages  18  and  19  address  FARM  AND-  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1.  1897. 


Successful  fo*^ 


growers  of  fruits,  berries,  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, know  that  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality 
are  produced  by  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
at  least  io°J  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Potash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is 

impossible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  of  a 

quality  that  will  command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  it*  rise  by  actual  experi- 
ment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is  told  in  a  liitle 
book  which  we  publish  and  will  g-ladly  mail  free  to  any  farmer 
in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

ONE  DAY'S  WORK 

LADIES  AND  GENTS  READ. 

Send  on  a  postal  card  your 
Post  Office  and  County  ad- 
dress and  we  mall  at  our 
risk  9  pieces  of  hand  enam- 
eled Gold  plated  Jewelry, 
to  sell  for  us  among  friends 
\V  hen  sold  you  send  our 
money  and   we  send, 
charges   paid,  a  stem 
winding,  Gold  Plated 
line  time-keeping 
Watch,   or  you  can 
keep  half  the  money  of 
all  you  sell  instead  of  a 
present.  Say  you  will 
return  whatyou don't 
sell.  We  send  illustrat- 
ed premium  list  of  sil- 
ver Plated  Ware, 
double  case,  Gold 
Plaied  and  Solid  Sil- 
ver Ladles  and  Gents 
Watches  Real  Diamond 
Jewelry,  Music  Box,  etc. 
Write  f  till  name,  Sir.,  Miss 
or  Mrs.  Address 

N.Y.  TRUST  CO.,  529  E. 
116th  Street,  New  York. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


600  Second  Hand  Wheels.  All 

Makes.  Good  as  new.  $5  to 
SI5.  New  High  Grade  '90 
models,  fully  guaranteed-  $17 

to  $25.  Special  Clear- 
ing Sale.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approval. 
We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  ose  of  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  them.  Our 
'reputation  is  well  known  throueh- 
outthecountry-^rlte  a*  onee  for  our  special  offer 
E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


CURE 
FREE. 


ASTHMA 

If  you  puffer  from  any  form  of  Asthma  we  will 
send  you  Free  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Large  Case  of 
II  inialva.  made  from  the  Kola  Plant.  It  is  a  Sure 
t  (institutional  Cure  for  Asthma.  We  send  it  Free 
fur  Introduction,  and  to  prove  that  it  will  cure  you. 

Address  The  KOLA  IMPORTING  CO., 
1164  Broadway,         -         -         Blew  York. 


NIGHT  LIGHT  TIME 

DON'T  SMELL        TELLS  TIME 
DON'T  SMOKE  AUTOMATIC 
STEADY  LIGHT       BURNS  KEROSENE 
WON'T  GO  OUT       ENTIRELY  SAFE 
Only  40c.  Complete,  Delivered.    Agents  Wanted. 
R.  O.  Brown,  1107 BergenSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HOLD  YOUR  HORSE. 


We  thkt  ».::.-.:.;  Imperial  Bit  the  most  Ticioua 

hone  can-be  driven  by  &Hdy.  It  will  prevent  tongue  loll- 
in;  and  suit  pulling.  Simple  *ent.  post-paid. upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  tin  or  rubber  finish.  II  ■  eacn;  in  tine 
nickel  plate,  12,")  each.  IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAH 
COMPANY,  No.  510  Wisconsin  St..  Racine.  Wisconsin. 


FARMERS 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders.used  on  every  y 
shock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  I 
L  less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous-  / 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  r 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed  I 
\6cts.  TIE  CO.,  Box  52g,  Vjnjrfm*,  h.  Y.  J 


uiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiuiuiiiiiin| 

=    ^3  *  21  STYLES.  1/  = 

z  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  = 

z  Catalogue  and  foil  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  5 
z  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.   Address  = 

WM.  STAHL,       QUINCY,  ILL. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiinu? 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out  no 
resetting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tire*.   Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wauted.    Hub-*  to  fit 
tiny  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.   Catalogue  free.  Address 
JE.IIPIKK  -11FU.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


Disst 


ON'S 


It  will  pay  von  to  buv  a  Paw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.'  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  :ui«l  d>>  mure 
work  without  tiling  tliun  other 
saws,  thereby  sax  ing  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  inane  of 
the  best  quality  crucio.'e  ca.-t 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


Si 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phreton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene- 
fit of  first  price,  aud  a  personal  guar- 
antee of  reliability.  \>  e  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  veliicfe  that  leaves  out  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.   Seud  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company,- 
Box    G  .  Columbus,  Ohio. 


»    Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.   HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


»       Sho     £  Ho  w  The.  Ft  ■. Ct.      Mi  Ct .  * 


Z  ONCE    IN  A   LIFETIME  I 

•  is  often  enough  to  do  some  things  if  don©  J 
■  properly  in  the  first  place.    To  build  a  Key-  T 

•  stone  Fence  is  doing  the  thing  right  in  the  * 

•  beginning.    25  to  58  inches  high.    For  the  • 

•  farm,  lawn,  park  and  cemetery.   Our  • 

•  catalogue  contains  convincing  arguments. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  I 

m         No.  30  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  111.  • 


QUARTER  QF  CENTURY"  OLD. 


f, WATER  PROOF, 


CHEAP 
STRONG. 

No  Itl'ST  nor  UATTI.E.  Outlh*t*  tin  „r  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  A.  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MAXILLA  BOOFISG  CO.,  CAJIDES,  N.  J. 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE 


■J 

steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

HENCH'S  R3gS»£ 

CULTIVATOR 

with  double  row  planter  and 
[fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma- 
l chine.  Greatly  improved 
for  '97.  Thousands  in  use  in 
eTery  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted-  C&U'g  free.  Address 

HENCH  A  DROMGOLD. 
YORK,  PA. 


850  Rods— 5  Years— No  Repairs, 


That  is  the  Page  fence  experience  of  a  prominent 
land  owner  in  Michigan,  and  it's  the  real  secret  of 
oursuccesswith  all  classes.  Wbenan  individual  or 
a  Company  adopt  the  Page,  it  settles  the  fence 
question  with  them  for  at  least  one  generation. 
Why  not  investigate  :   Send  fcr  evidence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CIDER  PRESSffi 


The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World'*  Fair. 

i  HYDRAULICI 

Send  for  free  catalogue  flSss^SI 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  4 

PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

No.  8  Main  St..  Mt.Qilead.  Ohio  M 


IS  YOUR  NAMtS  PR0WN? 

If  it  is  or  not,  you  can  save  $  $  by  getting 
our  prices  before  you  buy  Scales. 
Remember  Jones  He  Pay6  the  Freight. 
Address, 

JONES  OF  BINGHAM  TON. 

BINOHAMTON,   N.  V. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send youraUdress  with  2c stamp  forlllu;:. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Duuble  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu- 
mer, at  wholesale  prices  Kins  Uorne»8 
Co.,  No.  7  Church  St.,    Oweffo,  V  \ 


SUMPH. 


The    only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
ipening  with  Amsden. 
crlptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


75  varieties  in  Stock.  Large 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun- 
try. PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  vou  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plate.s,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 
BLACK,  SON  <*.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


MONEY 

SAVED 


On  Buggies,  Carriages,  Wagons  and, 
Harness.  Material  and  workmanship  fully 
guaranteed.  8th  year  in  business.  Prices 
from  one-third  to  one-half  below  regular  re- 
tail prices.Write  for  illustrated  Buyers' 
Guide,  and  convince  yourself.  Highest 
references.  Freight  paid.  JIiami.">Ifg.  [ 

Co.,  104  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Kr^^^^^^tl^?^^ 


Free  Catalogue  and  ? 
Circulars.  Address  J 


HARTMAN'S  STEELE 

is  constructed  of  such  material  and  on  such  lines  that  it  is 
STRONGER  THAN  IRON      CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Protects  all  grounds  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  their 
beauty.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn  up.  Will  not 
harbor  weeds.  When  built  with  o.ir  ornamental 
steel  posts  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  true  worth. 

277  Broadway:  New  York  City. 
Manhattan  Building :    Chic  ago. 


HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  or 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  lor  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealer*'  pro- 
fits. Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be- 
fore sale.  Every- 
thing warranted. 
100  styles  of  Car- 
riages, 90styles  of  Har- 
dness. Top  Buegiesaslow 
as  $35.   Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.     Spring  Wagons, 

No.37$£.  Surrey  Harness— Price  $15.00.     Road  Wagons,  etc.    Send        No. 606.  Surrey— Pric  with  curtains,  lamps,  bud- 
as  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.    for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders.  $60.  As  good  as  sella  for  $90. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HABXESS  MFti.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  6ec*y.  ELKHART,  IND. 
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The  "Hang"  of  a  Hoe  ? 

is  important  to  the  man  who  uses  one  all  day.    The  W.  &  C.  "Ivan  Hoe"  ( 
.has  just  the  proper  "hang."  A  proper  tool  in  every  respect —  < 
selected  ash  handle— all  special  steel — mirror  finished  \ 

blade.     All  the  \V.  &  C  Farm  aud  Garden  Tools-hoes, 
rakes,  forks,  wheelbarrows,  tool  handles,  etc.   have  the  I 
newest  shapes  and  latest  improvements.  Ask.  4 
•dbssT*^^        the  dealer  for  them.  4 
.Wlthlngtou  &.  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.  ^ 


BUCKEYE  RAKES 

ARE  GOOD 


RAKES 

They  are  made  upon  prin- 
ciple and  sold  upon  honor. 

In  Duying'  a  Hay  Rake  you 
should  select  one  that  will 
dump  by  hand  or  foot  or  both ; 
one  that  has  high  wheels,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  between  the 
axle  and  the  ground  for  hay; 
long  and  ad  justable  teeth  giv- 
ing- plenty  of  gather  and  adapt- 
ability to  uneven  surfaces;  a 
locklever  sothatthe  Rakemay 
be  locked  when  full  to  allow  you  to  convev  hay  to  stack,  baler  or  elsewhere  and  should  have 
a  cleaning  bar  that  cleans.  These  qualities  are  all  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE  RAKES. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  circulars  of  these  and  our  Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators  and  Buckeye  Seeders. 

PD     K/lACiT  SL    C^C\       17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
■    I      •    IVI/-VO    I      Of*    VVi    BBANCH  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


NOTHING 

ELSE  QUITE  SO  GOOD 


$25.00 

and  up. 


have  the  largest  mann-  ^ 
factory  in  the  world  from  x 
which  we  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer at  wholesale  prices,  thus  sav- 
ing the  profits  of  the  dealer  and  the  coin 
missions  of  the  agents.  No  money  required 
until  instrument  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  yourown  house.   Shipped  on  3d  days'  trial. 

FREE 


PIANO 


ORGAN 


Sold  on  instalments.    Knsy  payment.  Send 
for«*;ifcUoj;ue  at  onee  if  you  want  to  obtain 
Lhegreatesc  bargain  t*vt*r  offered.  AVrite 
your  tut tii*  trrttl  nffdrrss  phunhj^wX  we 
will  s**nd  by  mail  same  day  leiieris 
r^eeived.     Positively  fjiittratifct? 

every  Oraan  and  Piano 

ticmtv-Jire  years.  ^-^^^  p 


$160.00 

and  up. 

ADDRESS 

BEETHOVEN 

PIAH0  &  ORGAN  CO. 

O.  Box  628 
Washington,  N.  J. 


THE  SlORX 


^  GENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

44 The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  hest  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam'e  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Koll  of  Honor  Men.  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  actn  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  hii) 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  published. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Geii.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb.  Cen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA:  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing;  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresh  ;  alwoluie  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  .Don't  wait  an 
hour,  but  write  quick  for  circulars  to  _ 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO..   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


RECEIVED 

|*   MAY  2  0  1897 

\  <y»  DEPARTMENT  Of  ^C. 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  ~NO.  16. 


MAY  15,  1897. 


TERMS  { 


60  CENTS  A  TEAR. 
24  NUMBERS. 


i 

We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 

copies   £ 

...EACH...  J 
 ISSUE 


310,000 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

125,000  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 
125,000  Copies  of  the  Western  Edition. 

30,000  Copies  of  New  York  Farm  and  Fireside. 

30,000  Copies  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  more  than  1.500.000  regular  readers. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  of 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RURAL 
PRESS. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 

In  all  America  no  semi-monthly  has  credit  for  one  half  so 
large  a  circulation  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Farm  AiJO  FIRESIDE,  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  -&v 
Newspaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one  4* 
hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully  4i 
assails  it.— From  Printers*  Ink,  May  6,  1896. 

J> 
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The  party  in  power  is,  and  always  lias  been,  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff.  Its  platform  in  the  bite  pres- 
idential campaign  declared  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection. That  policy  was  indorsed  by  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  they  now  justly  expect  prompt,  practical 
legislation  in  accordance  with  that  policy.  The  bill 
introduced  into  Congress  called  in  special  session,  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  is 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  revenue  for  the  government, 
and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States." 
The  farmer's  interest  in  the  pending  bill  is  that  agri- 
culture shall  have  adequate  protection  along  with  other 
industries.  He  demands  that  the  classifications  shall 
be  honest  and  the  rates  fair.  For  the  wool  of  Ohio  and 
Texas,  the  oranges  of  Florida  and  California,  the  sugar 
of  Louisiana  and  Nebraska,  he  demands  the  same  con- 
sideration given  to  the  fabrics  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
the  iron  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  this, 
he  stands  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
for  prompt  action.  The  legislative  obstructionist  will 
find  favor  in  but  few  eyes. 


IX  a  circular  letter  Hon.  J.  H.  Brigham,  after  stating 
what  may  be  confidently  expected  from  legislation 
to  hasten  returning  prosperity  for  the  farmer,  says: 
"We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

"It  is  our  business  to  produce  sufficient  for  our  own 
needs,  and  a  surplus  to  sell  to  meet  other  expenses.  We 
should  study  conditions  carefull?  and  be  governed  by 
business  principles.  If  we  raise  products  for  which  there 
is  little  demand,  or  raise  more  of  any  commodity  than 
the  market  will  readily  absorb  at  fair  prices,  we  shall 
realize  no  profit,  and  'hard  times'  will  linger.  The  fact 
that  there  are  those  who  say  that  'overproduction  is 
impossible'  will  not  help  the  farmer  in  the  least.  Every 
practical  business  man  knows  better.  Excessive  pro- 
duction in  any  line  brings  disaster  to  the  producers.  If 
we  raise  ten  per  cent  more  corn  than  the  market  will 
readily  absorb,  we  knock  down  the  price  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  and  realize  loss  instead  of  profit 


on  our  labor.  If  some  philanthropist  would  pay  the 
freight  on  the  surplus  to  India  we  might  give  it  away 
and  then  hope  to  realize  better  prices  for  what  is  left, 
and  more  profit.  Supply  and  demand,  taken  in  the 
broadest  sense,  have  always  been  the  chief  factors  in 
regulating  price,  and  always  will  be:  and  the  farmers 
can  help  themselves  by  recognizing  this  fact  and  gov- 
erning themselves  accordingly. 


"There  always  have  been  unreasonable  persons,  and  I 
presume  there  always  will  be,  whose  chief  delight  seems 
to  be  the  abuse  and  harsh  criticism  of  the  real  workers, 
who,  recognizing  that  something  is  wrong,  are  striving 
by  reasonable  and  attainable  methods  to  drive  hard 
times  from  our  homes  and  country.  Organized,  ener- 
getic farmers  can  do  almost  anything  that  is  right  in 
this  country.  Let  us  differ  as  we  will  on  some  questions, 
but  by  all  means  let  us  work  together  on  practical  lines 
for  the  common  good. 

"We  must  not  expect  to  reach  the  'top  of  the  hill'  of 
prosperity  at  one  bound.  It  takes  longer  to  climb  the 
hill  than  it  does  to  slide  down,  as  every  one  who  has 
'coasted'  when  a  boy  knows,  but  patient,  persever- 
ing effort,  if  properly  directed,  will  certainly  bring  its 
reward." 

»>   )  t  <« 

David  Staeb  Jordan  was  born  in  Gainesville,  X.  Y., 
January  19,  1S51.  At  sixteen  he  was  an  accom- 
plished botanist.  In  1S70,  while  a  student,  he  became 
instructor  in  botany  at  Cornell,  and  graduated  from 
that  university  in  1872.  Subsequently  he  settled  in 
Indianapolis,  and  graduated  from  the  Indiana  Medical 
School  in  1875.  After  teaching  the  natural  sciences  one 
year  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school  he  became,  in 
1S76,  professor  of  biology  at  ButJer  University.  In 
1S79  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair  in  Indiana 
University.  In  1S84  he  was  elected  president  of  Indiana 
University,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January, 


David  S.  Jordan. 

1885.  During  his  term  the  general  administration  of 
affairs  was  largely  remodeled,  the  number  of  professors 
increased,  greater  opportunities  were  made  for  students 
desiring  to  take  special  studies,  and  the  university  made 
extraordinary  progress. 


In  1891  President  Jordan  was  selected  by  Senator 
Stanford  to  preside  over  the  new  university  at  Palo 
Alto,  Cal..  built  in  memory  of  Leland  Stanford.  Jr. 
The  university  had  been  planned  on  the  largest  scale, 


and  with  the  devotion  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
behind  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  President  Jordan  and 
the  faculty  of  young  and  able  men  he  had  called  together, 
the  institution  at  once  took  a  leading  place  among 
American  universities.  In  its  spirit  of  freedom  and  high 
scholarship,  its  lack  of  hampering  traditions,  its  sim- 
plicity of  organization  and  its  frank  and  hearty  rela- 
tions between  students  and  teachers,  in  all  of  which 
President  Jordan  has  been  the  inspiring  force,  it  is 
representative  of  the  highest  type  of  American  univer- 
sity. 


During  all  this  time  of  active  college  work  President 
Jordan  has  kept  up  researches  in  natural  science,  trav- 
eled extensively,  written  books  and  papers  of  great 
value,  and  delivered  many  popular  lectures  on  educa- 
tional and  scientific  subjects.  A  special  work  with  him 
has  been  the  study  and  classification  of  North  American 
fishes.  During  1879-81  Professor  Jordan  was  a  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  census  for  the  marine  indus- 
tries of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  various  times  he  has 
held  appointments  as  assistant,  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  and  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  In  June,  1896,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  as  head  of  the  Bering  sea  expedition  to 
investigate  the  seai  fisheries.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  societies:  in  1895  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among 
his  published  works  are  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
papers  on  North  American  ichthyology,  "Manual  of  the 
Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  "Science 
Sketches."  "Care  and  Culture  of  Men,"  and  "The 
Innumerable  Company  and  Other  Sketches."  President 
Jordan  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Butler,  and 
in  1886  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cornell. 

»>   )  <  «< 

T  x  New  York,  April  27th,  with  impressive  ceremony 
■*■  and  wondrous  pageant  on  land  and  river,  the  nation 
dedicated  the  tomb  of  General  Grant.  A  million  people 
witnessed  the  great  celebration  by  which  the  nation 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  soldier,  patriot  and 
citizen.  The  magnificent  monument  at  Biverside  now 
stands  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  hero's  life  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 


In  his  eloquent  memorial  address  President  McKinley 
said:  "A  great  life  never  dies.  Great  deeds  are  imper- 
ishable, great  names  immortal.  General  Grant's  ser- 
vices and  character  will  continue  undiminished  in  influ- 
ence, and  will  advance  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  so 
long  as  liberty  remains  the  corner-stone  of  free  govern- 
ment and  integrity  of  life  the  guaranty  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

"Faithful  and  fearless  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  intrepid 
and  invincible  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  Union,  calm  and  confident  as  president  of  a  reunited 
and  strengthened  nation  which  his  genius  had  been 
instrumental  in  achieving,  he  has  our  homage  and  that 
of  the  world;  but  brilliant  as  was  his  public  character, 
we  love  him  all  the  more  for  his  home  life  and  homely 
virtues.  His  individuality,  his  bearing  and  speech,  his 
simple  ways,  had  a  flavor  of  rare  and  unique  distinction, 
and  his  Americanism  was  so  true  and  uncompromising 
that  his  name  will  stand  for  all  time  as  the  embodiment 
of  liberty,  loyalty  and  national  unity.  .  .  .  With 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  Grant  has  an  exalted  place  in 
history  and  the  affections  of  the  people.  To-day  his 
memory  is  held  in  equal  esteem  by  those  whom  he  led 
to  victory  and  by  those  who  accepted  his  generous  terms 
of  peace.  The  veteran  leaders  of  the  blue  and  the  gray 
here  meet  not  only  to  honor  the  name  of  the  departed 
Grant,  but  to  testify  to  the  living  reality  of  a  fraternal 
national  spirit  which  has  triumphed  over  the  differences 
of  the  past  and  transcended  the  limitations  of  sectional 
lines." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

_  _  .  My  remarks 
Farmers'  Boys  and  the 

and  quota- 

Agricultural  College.    tioQS  Qn  ^ 

subject  in  April  1st  issue  have  brought 
a  remonstrance  from  Professor  I.  P.  Rob- 
erts, the  accomplished  director  and  teach- 
er of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 
The  complaints  which  I  only  recently 
have  heard  at  farmers'  gatherings,  from 
the  mouths  of  college  authorities,  that 
farmers  are  not  making  the  full  use  they 
should  of  the  opportunities  offered  them 
and  their  sons  for  getting  an  agricultural 
education  at  Cornell  and  other  colleges, 
and  the  urgent  appeals  to  farmers  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  agricultural  colleges, 
have  hardly  led  me  to  expect  such  a 
favorable  showing  as  given  by  Professor 
Roberts.    The  following  is  his  letter: 


"So  far  as  Cornell  University  is  con- 
cerned I  can  say  that  we  have  had  in  reg- 
ular attendance  during  the  past  two  years 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students  regularly  entered 
in  the  various  courses  in  agriculture.  This 
year  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them  are  men 
who  have  already  completed  a  four-years' 
course  in  agriculture  at  some  agricultural 
college,  and  are  here  for  a  fifth  or  sixth 
year  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  branches 
which  they  have  already  pursued,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  those  studies 
to  which  but  little  time  could  be  devoted 
during  their  regular  course. 

"It  may  be  said  that  in  addition  to  free 
tuition  in  the  agricultural  course  there  nre 
five  hundred  and  twelve  students  at  Cor- 
nell University  distributed  among  the 
other  courses  who  do  not  pay  tuition. 
There  are  also  eighteen  free  scholarships 
which  pay  students  in  any  department 
two  hundred  dollars  n  year  bonus.  Those 
students  are  selected  from  those  who  pass 
the  best  examinations  when  they  enter: 
and  provided  their  scholarship  remains 
good  they  hold  these  free  scholarships  for 
the  four  years. 

"In  addition  there  are  scholarships  and 
fellowships  (thirty-nine)  for  graduate 
students  from  Cornell  or  any  other  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States.    These  are  se- 


lected from  the  best  students  we  can  find 
in  the  country,  and  are  paid  three  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  re- 
spectively. 

"In  addition  to  all  this  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  over  one  thousand  four  hundred 
students  who  are  studying  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  by  means  of  correspon- 
dence. The  lessons  are  published  in  the 
form  of  leaflets,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
scholars  throughout  the  state. 

"More  than  this,  last  year  sixty-four 
schools  were  held  which  gave  instruction 
in  science  studies  related  to  agriculture. 
These  were  in  the  common  and  primary 
schools  of  our  state. 

"Over  fifty  experiment  and  illustrative 
plots  are  now  located  throughout  the 
state.  This  work  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  experimental  work  being  carried 
on  at  the  Cornell  University  farm. 

"Some  twenty-five  field-schools  for  adults 
were  held  throughout  the  state  last  year. 
These  field-schools  were  conducted  on 
farms  where  illustrative  material  was  at 
hand.  For  instance,  on  a  potato-farm 
spraying  apparatus  is  brought  together, 
the  farmers  called  in  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  spraying- 
machines  are  exhibited.  After  this  a  meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  barn  and  instruction 
by  professors  and  teachers  of  the  univer- 
sity is  given. 

"We  are  now  planning  our  work  for  the 
summer,  and  will  without  doubt  increase 
the  number  of  our  schools  very  largely. 
Our  expectation  is  that  by  the  end  of  an- 
other year  we  will  have  several  thousand 
students  pursuing  studies  at  home  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  the  college. 

"True,  we  have  kept  very  quiet  about 
this  work  we  have  been  doing,  neverthe- 
less we  are  now  giving  direct  instruction 
to  nearly  two  thousand  students  in  agri- 
culture, and  these  are  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm." 

*  *  * 

The  farmers  of  the  state  of  New  York 
may  well  feel  proud  of  an  institution 
which  does  such  a  vast  amount  of  educa- 
tional work  in  the  agricultural  field.  Pos- 
sibly Cornell  stands  as  an  exception  in 
this  line.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  rural  population  of  the  state  fully  ap- 
preciates these  advantages,  and  on  my 
request  received  from  Professor  Roberts 
the  following  additional  data:  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  statistics  of  all  the 
students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  at 
Cornell.  I  am  now  giving  instruction  to 
thirty-three  students.  They  are  post- 
graduates, juniors  and  seniors  and  two- 
years'  special  students.  •  A  vote  reveals 
the  fact  that  twenty-five  of  them  are 
from  farms  and  eight  from  villages  or 
cities,  and  every  one  of  these  students  in- 
teuds  to  make  the  profession  of  agricul- 
ture his  life-work.  The  one  thousand  four 
hundred  students  whom  we  are  teaching 
by  correspondence  are.  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  youug  men  and  women  who  are 
now  on  farms.  I  believe  that  fully  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  who  come 
to  us  during  the  winter  for  special  work 
in  the  short  courses  come  from  and  re- 
turn to  the  farms." 


Popular  Bulletins. 


Most  of  the  bulle- 
tins, as  they  are 
distributed  by  our  stations  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  far  too  scientific 
in  their  subjects  and  expressions  to  be 
understood  by,  and  therefore  be  of  value 
to,  the  average  farmer.  I  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  crying  need  of  a 
thorough  change  in  the  methods  of  send- 
ing out  among  the  farmers  the  results  of 
the  valuable  experiments  and  discoveries 
made  by  the  stations.  The  director  of  the 
New  York  state  station,  at  Geneva,  Pro- 
fessor Jordan,  now  announces  that  the 
station  is  ready  to  carry  out  the  new  idea 
(long  since  suggested  by  me)  of  publishing, 
for  extended  distribution,  n  condensed  bul- 
letin written  in  plain  language,  without 
scientific  phrases,  something  like  a  story, 
so  that  any  man  having  a  common  coun- 
try-school education  can  understand.  Di- 
rector Jordan  says: 


"Two  forms  of  bulletins  are  to  be  is- 
sued. The  extended  bulletin,  which  will 
be  mailed  only  on  request,  will  complete- 
ly set  forth  the  plans,  methods,  data  and 
conclusions  which  were  involved  in  the 
study  of  particular  problems,  while  the 
popular  edition,  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
entire  mailing-list,  will  display  in  'soluble* 
langunge,  if  possible,  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  the  results  reached.    This  is  in 


some  respects  a  new  plan  which  has  not 
previously  been  adopted  by  any  exper- 
iment station.  It  is  in  itself  an  exper- 
iment. The  preparation  of  this  popular 
bulletin,  as  well  as  the  editing  of  all  the 
station  publications,  will  fall  upon  the 
new  officer  who  has  just  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  that  institution  as  editor  and 
librarian  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hall,  who  comes  from  the  office  of  exper- 
iment stations,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  hope  Professor  Jordan's  experiment  in 
station  literature  will  prove  wholly  suc- 
cessful. It  would  mean  much  to  the 
farmers  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  and 
possibly  result  in  a  similar  reform  at  other 
stations.  But  the  task  which  Mr.  Hall 
has  to  solve  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  if  he  solves  it  with  success,  great 
credit  will  be  due  him.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  once  asked  the  great  composer 
Mozart  why  there  were  so  few  good  books 
on  music.  Mozart  replied,  "It  is  because 
those  who  understand  music  cannot  write: 
and  those  who  can  write  do  not  under- 
stand music."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  Mr.  Hall's  qualification  so  far  as 
the  full  understanding  of  agriculture  as  a 
science  is  concerned.  If  in  addition  to 
this  he  knows  how  to  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  scientific  bulletin  into  the 
language  which  the  common,  unscientific 
farmer  can  understand,  and  how  to  put 
warmth  and  color  into  the  newly  evolved 
cold  and  colorless  facts  through  an  inter- 
esting explanation,  he  is  .  exactly  the  man 
for  the  position  as  station  editor,  and  one 
among  very  few  equals.  This  task  is  like 
the  one  of  the  parent  pigeon,  which  latter 
has  to  partially  digest  the  food  before  this 
is  fit  to  be  stuffed  into  the  open  mouths 
of  the  baby  pigeons. 


Birds  and  Reptiles. 


There     are  some 


birds,  and  likewise 
some  reptiles,  that  do  a  heap  of  damage 
to  the  soil-tiller.  And  yet  I  am  the  friend 
of  birds  as  well  as  of  reptiles,  for  in  a 
general  way  they  do  us  more  good  than 
harm.  In  a  "leaflet''  issued  by  the  Humane 
Education  Committee  (Providence,  R.  I.) 
the  writer,  Mary  F.  Lovell.  combats  the 
senseless  fashion  of  women  wearing  egret- 
plumes,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  birds  are  caught  and  killed  for 
their  plumes  while  caring  for  their  young, 
as  in  the  defense  of  their  brood  they  lose 
their  natural  fear  of  man.  and  allow  him 
to  approach  close  to  them.  I  quote  the 
following  paragraph:  "Besides  the  cruelty 
involved  in  the  extermination  of  birds  and 
the  training  in  habits  of  heartless  brutal- 
ity which  such  employment  gives  to  men. 
there  is  the  injury  to  agriculture  which  is 
sure  to  result,  and  of  which  the  signs  are 
now  apparent  in  some  localities.  Through 
the  destruction  of  the  herons  in  one  part 
of  Florida  there  was  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  snakes,  the  young  of 
which  had  formerly  been  killed  in  great 
numbers  by  the  herons.  Man's  folly,  or 
perhaps  in  this  case  it  would  be  better  to 
say  woman's,  has  disturbed  the  economy 
of  nature."  While  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  leaf- 
let, the  reported  increase  of  snakes  would 
not  greatly  scare  me.  Even  snakes  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  balance.  I  know  the 
creeping  vermins  destroy  an  enormous  lot 
of  insects,  both  good  and  bad.  but  mostly 
bad,  because  that  class  is  in  the  great 
majority.  T.  Greixer. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Last  year  there  was  a  spot  about  15x20 
feet  square  on  my  lawn  that  was  as  bare 
of  grass  as  a  board,  while  all  the  rest  was 
covered  with  a  fine  blue-grass  sod.  I  dis- 
covered that  by  paving  along  the  edges 
of  the  lawn  I  could  obtain  about  six 
square  feet  of  sod  without  injuring  the 
lawn  in  the  least.  The  bare  spot  was  dug 
over  with  a  spading-fork,  and  raked  fine 
and  smooth,  a  litlle  well-rotted  manure 
being  worked  in  at  the  same  time.  The, 
sod  was  then  pared  off  two  inches  thick, 
cut  into  squares  three  to  four  inches 
across,  and  planted  far  enough  apart  to  go 
over  the  entire  bare  spot.  In  planting 
the  little  squares  of  sod  were  placed  on 
the  mellow  soil  and  stepped  on  by  the 
person  planting.  This  forced  them  down 
below  the  level.  When  the  planting  was 
Completed,  the  spot  was  again  raked 
smooth,  the  small  sods  being  covered  with 
one  half  inch  to  one  and  one  half  inches 
of  the  mellow  soil.    It  was  mowed  three 


times  during  the  summer,  Snd  is  now  a 
fine,  smooth,  even  sod. 

*  *  * 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  said,  "Where 
is  that  bare  place  you  had  somewhere 
about  here  last  year?"  I  showed  him  the 
fine  sod.  "How  in  the  world  did  you  get 
it  sodded  so  smoothly?"  The  process  was 
explained.  "Well,  well!  Xow.  if  you  had 
told  us  about  that  in  the  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side last  year  you  would  have  saved  me 
six  dollars  and  no  end  of  hard  work.  I 
had  a  bare  spot  nearly  like  that  was. 
and  I  hired  a  man  and  team  and  bought 
enough  sod  to  cover  it  entirely  over.  We 
pounded  and  rammed  two  whole  days  to 
get  it  level  and  smooth,  and  then  I  carried 
water  to  keep  it  damp  and  make  sure  it 
would  live  for  at  least  six  weeks." 


This  shows  the  value  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  and  the  need  of  almost  constant 
reminders  of  the  simplest  processes.  This 
method  of  "inoculating"  to  obtain  a  good, 
smooth  blue-grass  sod  quickly  has  been 
practised  a  great  many  years,  and  all 
landscape  gardeners,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  other  people,  know  all  about  it.  But 
there  are  other  thousands  on  thousands 
that  never  heard  of  it.  It  may  be  done  any 
time  from  the  opening  of  spring  to  the  last 
of  May,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
it  a  success  is  that  the  soil  be  fine  and 
damp,  and  the  pieces  of  sod  be  put  in 
well.  If  sod  is  scarce,  the  pieces  need  not 
be  over  two  inches  square,  and  they  may 
be  placed  a  foot  apart.  Keep  the  grass 
and  weeds  mowed  close  all  the  season, 
and  by  the  following  spring  you  will  have 
a  fine  sod. 

*  *  * 

The  state  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion has  induced  me  to  plant  a  few  rods 
of  ground  with  sugar-beets  this  spring  by 
way  of  experiment.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
foremost  agriculturists  of  this  state  that 
all  of  the  sugar  we  consume  can  easily  be 
produced  within  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
periments conducted  this  season  will 
determine  in  which  counties  beets  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  for  prof- 
itable working  can  be  grown.  My  quota 
will  tie  grown  on  corn  ground  that  was 
manured  two  years  ago  with  a  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure. 


This  reminds  me  of  a  test  of  a  new 
variety  of  strawberries  made  by  a  neigh- 
bor. The  plants  were  sent  to  him  with  a 
request  to  test  and  report.  He  selected 
the  best  and  most  sheltered  spot  in  his 
garden,  spaded  it  fifteen  inches  deep,  add- 
ing a  scoop-shovelful  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure to  each  spadeful  of  soil.  The  plot 
was  then  pulverized  to  powder,  and  the 
plants  set  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  run- 
ners were  carefully  guided  about  so  that 
the  young  plants  set  evenly  over  the  bed 
and  not  too  closely  together,  and  not  a 
weed  was  allowed  to  show  itself.  Result: 
An  immense  crop  of  fine  berries  and  a 
"testimonial"  that  was  a  stunner.  I  told 
him  that  the  Warfield.  Haverland  or  any 
of  the  good,  well-known  sorts  would  give 
as  good,  and  probably  even  better,  results 
if  treated  as  well.  He  would  not  believe 
it,  but  I  induced  him  to  try  twenty  Hav- 
erland plants  under  the  same  treatment, 
and  the  result  astonished  him.  The  berries 
were  quite  as  large,  some  even  larger 
than  his  new  sort,  while  the  yield  was 
twenty-five  per  cent  greater. 


Many  people  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns  say  they  would  like  so  much  to 
grow  strawberries  enough  for  their  own 
use.  but  the  quantity  of  land  at  their  com- 
mand is  too  limited.  If  properly  treated, 
a  space  10x20  feet  will  grow  enough  of 
this  luscious  fruit  for  a  small  family.  1 
knew  a  solitary  old  fellow  that  used  to 
grow  all  he  could  eat  and  lots  to  give 
away  on  a  little  0x10  plot.  Many  a  poor 
family  was  sent  into  ecstacies  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  basket  of  fine,  large  berries 
from  the  old  man's  little  bed. 

"Can't  grow  'em  'cause  the  chickens 
would  get  "em!"  is  the  plaint  or  excuse  of 
many  a  farmer.  Fence  in  a  little  warm 
corner  with  woven  wire — it  can  be  done 
for  a  few  dimes — thoroughly  enrich  and 
work  it  up,  as  my  neighbor  did  for  his 
new  sort,  set  it  with  plants  and  give  them 
a  few  minutes'  care  every  day  or  two, 
and  you  can  have  fresh,  luscious  berries, 
and  lots  of  them,  as  well  as  anybody. 
Rich  soil  and  good  care  fill  the  basket. 

Fred  Grundy. 


May  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


®ur  jfarm. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Clover  Hay. — It  is  within  bounds 
to  say  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  our  annual  clover- 
hay  crop  is  lost  through  delay  in 
harvesting.  This  loss  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  and  yet  we  farmers 
have  no  money  to  throw  away.  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  point,  and  it  must  be 
that  many  do  not  believe  that  the  claims 
for  early-cut  clover  have  foundation  in 
fact.  I  see  no  other  grounds  for  account- 
ing for  mueh  negligence  and  delay  in  the 
matter  of  starting  the  mower  at  the  right 
time.  Formerly  I  cut  clover  rather  late, 
and  in  recent  years  have  made  it  a  point 
to  cut  early.  The  difference  in  value  of 
the  hay  is  so  marked  that  once  more  I 
urge  the  wisdom  of  harvesting  clover  as 
soon  as  it  seems  to  be  in  full  bloom,  or,  at 
least,  that  those  who  are  doubtful  should 
experiment  with  one  field,  putting  up  a 
few  tons  as  a  test.  Idle  horses  fatten  in 
winter  upon  clover  hay  alone  when  made 
right,  though  I  am  not  recommending  ex- 
clusive feeding  of  hay.  This  fact  proves 
its  feeding  value.  When  in  full  bloom 
clover  is  full  of  digestible  nutriment;  later 
it  loses  in  value  rapidly,  becoming  less 
digestible,  less  palatable  and  more  dusty. 
Why  not  prove  this  oft-repeated  assertion 
by  experiment? 


The  Curi>"o. — One  reason  that  some 
farmers  do  not  like  to  cut  clover  when 
most  nutritious  is  that  the  curing  at  that 
stage  is  difficult.  It  is  then  full  of  sap, 
and  the  leaves  burn  to  a  crisp  before  the 
stems  are  sufficiently  cured  to  keep  in  the 
mow.  We  know  that  a  thin  leaf  will 
lose  all  its  moisture  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  while  a  thick  stem  will  retain 
the  water  a  long  time.  This  leads  us  to 
see  that  clover  should  not  be  wholly  cured 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  and  that  the  true 
way  is  to  protect  the  leaves  as  much  as 
possible  while  the  curing  is  taking  place. 
The  rule  is  imperative  that  the  clover 
should  not  lie  untouched  in  the  swath 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  crisp,  and  crisp- 
ing will  occur  in  a  very  few  hours  in  mid- 
day, no  matter  how  green  the  clover. 
Probably  a  tedder  is  always  needed,  but 
ns  I  have  none,  I  must  depend  upon  the 
windrow  for  mueh  of  the  curing.  Having 
turned  the  heaviest  bunches  with  a  fork, 
the  rake  is  used  just  as  soon  as  it  will 
work  at  all  freely.  This  exposes  the  hay 
to  the  air,  and  gets  the  most  of  the  leaves 
under  cover.  Then,  if  the  weather  prom- 
ises to  be  fair,  the  ideal  way  is  to  finish 
the  curing  in  the  cock.  Grand  hay  is 
made  in  this  way.  If  the  weather  threat- 
ens it  is  better  to  make  the  windrows 
small,  and  by  some  turning  and  loosening 
of  the  windrows  the  clover  is  prepared 
for  the  mow. 


Clover-seed. — When  a  crop  of  clover- 
seed  is  wanted  it  is  important  that  the  hay 
crop  be  removed  early.  Rules  have  their 
exceptions,  and  a  good  yield  of  seed  may 
be  obtained  from  a  field  when  the  crop 
of  hay  was  left  until  late,  but  the  chances 
are  against  it.  Drought  usually  hurts  the 
second  crop  that  starts  late  in  the  season. 
Probably  the  heaviest  yields  of  seed  can 
be  obtained  only  by  clipping  the  first  crop 
before  it  comes  into  bloom,  thus  hastening 
the  growth  of  the  second  crop.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  get  the  first  crop  off  the 
ground  in  time  to  secure  a  rank  second 
growth  before  midsummer.  Even  if  early- 
cut  clover  made  hay  of  no  better  quality 
than  late-cut,  the  gain  in  the  yield  of  seed 
from  the  ground  by  reason  of  early  re- 
moval of  the  hay  crop  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  work  involved 
in  making  hay  from  clover  when  in  first 
bloom.  I  find  clover-seed  a  fairly  prof- 
itable crop,  and  it  pays  to  give  it  a  show 
to  do  its  best.  Clean  seed  is  a  cash  ar- 
ticle, and  the  expense  of  producing  it  is 
uo<;  heavy. 


Weedy  Clover -fields. — Frequently 
one  sees  clover-fields  that  contain  more 
weeds  than  clover.  A  field  in  wheat  is 
seeded  to  clover,  and  after  wheat  harvest 
a  fair  showing  of  clover-plants  leads  one 
to  let  the  field  stand,  although  a  close  ex- 
amination would  show  a  host  of  plantain 
or  white-top  weeds  starting  in  the  stubble. 
The  next  May  the  white-top  nearly  takes 
the  ground,  or  plantain  shows  up  thick. 


The  primary  object  of  sowing  clover  is 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  weeds  do  not  ripen  seed,  as 
plantain  will  surely  do  if  the  clover  sod 
be  left  standing  until  fall.  Clipping  with 
the  mower  will  not  prevent  this.  When- 
ever weeds  make  the  clover  undesirable 
for  hay,  or  later  for  seed,  the  breaking- 
plow  should  be  used,  and  another  nianu- 
lial  crop  grown  Cor  the  sake  of  the  land, 
or  a  forage,  crop  for  stock,  the  manure 
being  returned  to  the  laud.  A  growth  of 
clover  and  weeds  plowed  under  the  middle 
of  May  will  not  sour  the  soil,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  and  adds  much  fer- 
tility. There  remains  plenty  of  time  to 
grow  corn  for  feed,  if  that  be  needed,  or 
to  grow  cow-peas,  where  they  thrive,  or 
soja-beans  or  buckwheat  as  a  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  to  .  supplement  the  clover. 
In  this  way  weeds  are  eradicated  and 
humus  is  added  to  the  ground.  Help  that 
weedy  clover-field  to  add  to  its  power  of 
production.    It  will  pay.  David. 


MULCHED  POTATOES. 

Potato-planting  comes  in  with  our  first 
seeding  operations  in  this  region,  and  is 
pursued  more  continuously  and  later  than 
any  other  spring  work.  To  do  it  well  and 
with  dispatch  is  therefore  an  item  of 
greatest  importance.  A  large  number  of 
people  still  continue  to  plant  potatoes  in 
the  moon,  and  never  change  their  method 
of  earthly  procedure,  whether  they  live  in 
Xew  Jersey  or  in  the  arid  districts. 

I  have  been  in  Oklahoma  three  full 
seasons,  and  have  been  diligent  in  my 
efforts  and  diverse  in  my  methods  to  grow 
enough  potatoes  for  family  use,  but  failed 
until  last  season,  when  I  secured  good  re- 
turns for  my  labor. 

Among  other  methods  I  decided  to  try 
mulching,  and  this  is  the  way  I  did  it: 

I  prepared  the  ground  by  deep  plowing 
and  thorough  harrowing,  using  no  fer- 
tilizer of  any  kind.  I  then  made  a  marker 
by  fastening  five  wooden  teeth  made  of 
2x4  scantling,  each  about  ten  inches  long, 
fifteen  inches  apart  on  a  beam.  These 
teeth  were  sharpened  and  set  slanting  on 
the  beam,  so  as  to  go  into  the  ground. 
I  fastened  am]  braced  a  pole,  or  tongue, 
to  the  cross-beam,  making  a  marker  re- 
sembling this  rough  sketch.    Then  fasten- 


ing double-trees,  hitching  on  team  and 
mounting,  and  standing  on  the  beam  to 
force  the  teeth  into  the  ground,  I  soon  had 
the  ground  marked  off  in  furrows  fifteen 
inches  apart  and  about  five  inches  deep. 

Having  aJready  prepared  the  potatoes  by 
cutting  them,  two  eyes  to  the  piece,  I 
dropped  them  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  furrows,  then  harrowed  the  ground 
crosswise  until  the  potatoes  were  well  cov- 
ered. A  few  days  later  I  put  on  a  hay 
mulch,  thickly  covering  the  entire  planting. 
The  mulch  may  be  of  straw  clean  of  seed, 
but  prairie-hay  is  best,  and  should  be  at 
least  ten  inches  thick  or  deep  to  insure 
against  weed  growth.  The  potatoes  will 
find  the  way  through  in  good  time. 

Though  I  was  early  in  planting  this 
mulched  patch,  a  couple  of  neighbors  had 
planted  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  old  way, 
and  tauntingly  suggested  that  they  would 
give  me  a  Vness  of  early  potatoes.  I  had 
new  potatoes  from  this  patch  nearly  two 
weeks  sooner  than  either  of  them,  and  of 
course  I  furnished  them  with  their  first 
mess;  besides,  my  potatoes  were  much 
nicer  and  smoother,  being  free,  or  almost 
free,  of  scab. 

The  potatoes  set  on  the  vines  right  at 
the  surface  of  the  soft,  moist  earth,  so  that 
by  simply  forking  away  the  mulch  I  would 
expose  from  three  to  eight  fine  tubers  to 
each  hill. 

Tnis  patch  covered  an  area  of  about 
twelve  square  rods,  and  furnished  my 
large  family  daily  with  potatoes  from  the 
first  of  June  until  we  dug  the  remnant 
the  last  of  October,  when  we  secured  thir- 
teen bushels.  We  had  used  from  the 
patch  not  less  than  twenty  bushels,  and 
with  this  estimate,  which  is  low,  the  patch 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred bushels  an  acre. 

But  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  this 
method.    At  the  same  time  I  prepared  the 


ground  for  the  mulched  patch  I  prepared 
ground  on  either  side  of  it — the  same  area 
on  one  side  and  one  fourth  as  much  on  the 
other.  Two  weeks  after  the  first  plant- 
ing I  furrowed  out  with  the  plow  and 
planted  one  half  of  the  larger  vacant 
patch,  and  still  two  weeks  later  I  planted 
the  other  half,  using  the  same  seed,  cut 
two  eyes  to  the  piece.  And  six  weeks 
from  the  first  planting  I  furrowed  out  the 
smaller  space  and  planted  whole  potatoes 
of  the  same  seed. 

These  three  plantings  I  harrowed  once, 
plowpd  twice  and  hoed  once. 

I  dug  all  at  the  same  time,  getting  equal 
rates  of  yields  from  the  last  three  plant- 
ings, each  averaging  about  one  hundred 
bushels  an  acre. 

July,  August  and  most  of  September 
were  very  dry  and  hot.  and  it  had  been 
my  observation  and  experience  that  pota- 
toes dug  in  hot  weather  would  not  keep; 
and  for  this  reason  I  deferred  the  digging 
to  the  last  moment,  only  watching  that 
fall  rains  did  not  start  new  growth,  which 
would  have  necessitated  immediate  dig- 
ging. I  am  well  satisfied  with  that  part 
of  the  experiment,  for  my  potatoes  are 
yet  firm  and  nice  in  the  cellar,  while  neigh- 
bors who  dug  early  have  lost  theirs  by 
decay. 

i'wo  thirds  of  my  potato  area  will  be 
mulched  this  season,  and  were  I  certain 
of  a  season  similar  to  the  last,  I  would 
plant  in  no  other  way;  but  experience  has 
taught  me  to  use  various  methods  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  any  other.  Many 
insist  that  a  wet  season  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  mulching  method.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  refute  it,  though  I  believe  it 
would  increase  the  yield  and  would  prob- 
ably necessitate  early  digging. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  in  com- 
paring the  yields  noted  herein  that  just 
fifty  per  cent  more  seed  was  used  by  the 
mulching  method  than  that  on  the  same 
area  at  its  side. 

For  some  reason  I  am  unable  to  explain, 
the  mulched  patch  was  not  attacked  by  the 
lmgs.  so  as  to  need  my  attention,  while 
the  patches  on  either  side  were. 

I  have  neglected  to  state  I  sprouted  a 
peck  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  allowed  new 
tubers  to  form  up  to  the  size  of  a  quail's 
egg.  according  to  the  directions  of  a  wri- 
ter in  a  Texas  paper,  and  planted  them 
carefully  and  exactly  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, and  I  secured  a  great  big  goose 
egg  for  results. 

Wm.  Howard  Phelps. 


MONEY  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

The  pickle  trade  increases  every  year, 
and  the  demand  for  good,  marketable  cu- 
cumbers is  always  first-class.  An  acre 
will  produce  from  eighteen  to  thirty  bar- 
rels of  salable  cucumbers,  which  can  be 
sold  in  any  of  the  large  cities  at  from  eight 
dollars  to  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  The 
smaller  the  specimens  the  better,  and  if 
any  exceed  four  inches  in  length  the  mar- 
ket will  not  be  good.  There  is  not  much 
labor  in  growing  and  harvesting  an  acre 
of  cucumbers  when  the  value,  in  compar- 
ison with  other  crops,  is  made  a  consid- 
eration. In  some  sections,  especially  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  farm- 
ers realize  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  from  their  pickle-patches.  My  ex- 
perience in  the  West  shows  that  even 
more  can  be  made  by  careful  tillage,  judic- 
ious fertilizing  and  correct  application  of 
water  by  irrigation. 

The  land  should  be  well  prepared  and 
fertilized,  if  possible.  If  in  an  irrigation 
country,  the  ditches  should  be  made  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  land  irrigated  be- 
fore planting.  The  seed  should  be  planted, 
about  five  in  a  hill,  four  feet  apart,  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  danger  from  late 
frosts  is  over.  Cultivation  must  be  as 
perfect  as  for  melons  or  squashes.  Where 
irrigated,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  watering,  as  but  little  water  is  neces- 
sary until  the  plants  begin  to  branch  out 
for  running  vines.  The  best  varieties  I 
have  planted  are  Dong  Green.  White 
Spine.  Green  Prolific  and  Boston  Pickling. 
There  may  be  others  just  as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, but  I  have  not  grown  them.  I  find 
that  liberal  pruning  of  the  vines  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  shears  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  increasing  the  yield. 

Small  cucumbers  always  command  good 
prices  and  sell  where  large  ones  are  not 
wanted.  The  best  method  of  picking  is 
to  clip  from  the  stems  with  shears,  so  as 
to  keep  the  vines  in  position.  Any  dis- 
turbance of  the  vines  by  pulling  about, 
running    stock    through,    or    any  other 


means,  cuts  the  crop  short  by  stopping  the 
bearing.  Pulling  the  cucumbers  will  not 
do  at  all,  and  cutting  with  a  knife  is  not 
advisable.  A  stem  about  one  half  inch 
long  should  be  left  on  every  pickle.  When 
picked  or  clipped,  they  should  be  placed 
in  small  baskets  and  carried  to  where 
needed  to  pack  in  the  kegs  or  barrels.  The 
picking  should  not  be  done  too  early  in 
the  forenoon,  as  dirt  or  mud  upon  the 
vines  or  leaves  will  cause  rust,  and  there- 
by decrease  the  crop.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  walking  about,  so  that  the  vines 
are  not  bruised. 

Barrels  and  kegs  should  be  kept  in  read- 
iness for  packing.  The  cucumbers  should 
be  hand-laid  in  the  vessels,  and  not  pitched 
or  dropped  in.  They  should  be  covered 
with  good  strong  brine  heated  to  almost 
boiling-point.  This  must  be  put  on  and 
kept  entirely  over  the  cucumbers.  A  little 
alum  might  be  used  to  keep  them  hard 
and  green,  though  many  packers  are  more 
successful  with  salt  brine  only.  A  false 
head  can  be  placed  in  the  keg  or  barrel, 
with  a  stick,  say  six  inches  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  smaller  head  to  the  sta- 
tionary one,  which  should  be  put  on  as 
soon  as  filled.  The  pickles  are  then  ready 
for  market,  and  are  known  as  salt  pickles. 
If  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  table, 
they  can  be  taken  out,  and  soaked  in  fresh 
water  over  night,  given  a  good  washing 
and  covered  with  vinegar. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


FOR  BREACHY  BULLS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
breachy  hulls  or  other  kind  of  cattle  that 
throw  the  fence,  I  will  slate  what  I  have 
found  to  be  a  good  preventive,  and  I  have 
had  one  of  the  worst  animals  I  ever  saw 
to  experiment  on. 

I  had  a  ring,  some- 
thing like  the  ac- 
companying cut, 
made  of  one-fourth- 
inch  iron,  three  and 
one  half  inches 
wide.  I  attached  a 
short  piece  of  trace- 
chain  to  each  side  of  the  ring  where  holes 
are  shown,  crossed  the  chains  over  the  an- 
imal's, nose,  and  fastened  them  to  oppo- 
site horns  close  to  the  head,  making  the 
chains  as  tight  as  the  animal  can  stand  it 
without  pain.  When  the  animal  put  his 
nose  against  the  fence  the  chain  rolls  or 
presses  to  one  side,  giving  the  animal  in- 
stant pain  in  the  nose.  One  or  two  at- 
tempts to  throw  the  fence  after  this  ring 
is  on  will  satisfy  him,  and  he  will  stay 
where  he  is  put.  J.  W.  McCoy. 


KAFIR- CORN. 

I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Kafir-corn  will  take  its  place  with 
our  principal  cereals.  It  is  very  nutritious. 
Stock  of  ail  kinds  will  eat  it  readily.  In 
weight  it  is  equal  to  wheat.  In  coun- 
tries subject  to  drought  and  chintz-bugs 
there  is  no  other  grain  that  equals  Kafir- 
corn. 

Last  season  I  got  a  quart  of  seed, 
enough  for  one  acre,  and  planted  it  ac- 
cording to  directions,  three  to  five  grains 
twenty  inches  apart.  The  soil  was  rather 
thin.  I  harvested  from  this  patch  forty- 
five  bushels,  an  average  of  about  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  Indian  corn 
in  the  same  field  and  soil  produced  but 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  expect 
this  season  to  experiment  with  the  cow- 
pea  and  Kafir-corn,  and  will  sow  one  peck 
of  peas  to  three  pecks  of  Kafir-corn. 

Illinois.  J.  J.  Cordier. 

*  *  * 

I  purchased  some  Kafir-corn  seed  last 
year  and  planted  five  acres,  and  had  a 
good  crop.  It  makes  as  much  grain  to 
the  acre  as  Indian  corn,  and  much  more 
fodder.  It  grows  on  poor  land  better  than 
any  other  crop  that  I  know  of.  Old  worn- 
out  land  where  clover  does  not  stick  I 
think  Kafir-corn  would  improve.  I  think 
the  best  way  would  be  by  drilling  it  thinly 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivating 
it  once.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  head  turn 
it  under  and  plant  again,  and  before  frost 
it  can  be  turned  under  again  or  cut  and 
used  for  feed.  If  planted  in  May  it  will 
stay  green  until  frost,  kills  it  in  the  fall. 
I  fed  horses  and  cattle  with  it.  and  they 
did  well.  For  poultry  the  grain  is  ex- 
cellent— equal  to  wheat. 

I  have  two  varieties — the  red  and  the 
white.  The  white  is  better  for  grain,  as  it 
has  a  larger  head.     Albert  Matzker. 

Illinois. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Rolling  the  Meadows. — I  have 
just  gone  over  some  of  my  mead- 
ows with  the  roller.  This  is  a 
most  important  job,  and  in  many 
cases  can  be  neglected  only  at  the  loss  of 
a  good  portion  of  the  next  hay  crop. 
Wherever  a  meadow  is  somewhat  low  and 
considerably  affected  by  the  '  repeated 
freezes  and  thaws  of  early  spring  the 
tufts  of  timothy,  clover  and  other  grasses 
will  be  found  badly  lifted  out  of  the 
ground.  The  heavy  roller  presses  them 
down  agaiu  into  the  soft  earth,  firms  the 
roots  and  gives  the  plants  a  chance  to 
make  a  good  and  satisfactory  growth  and 
crop.  Of  course,  the  work  should  be  done 
white  the  meadow  is  still  wet  and  soft. 
It  tahes  but  little  time  to  do  it,  and  the 
benefits  are  great.  The  hay  crop,  espec- 
ially in  the  vicinity  of  larger  cities,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all 
money  crops  which  the  farmer  can  grow. 


A  New  Idea  in  Plowing. — The  most 
valuable  new  discovery  which  1  have  made 
in  my  farm  operations  for  many  years 
is  the  fact  (new  to  me)  that  in  the  fitting 
of  ordinary,  stone-free  stubble  ground  for 
sowing  oats,  peas,  barley,  wheat  and 
others  of  our  common  farm  crops  we  now 
have  tools  that  are  more  serviceable  than 
the  ordinary  plow.  Turning  over  a  single 
slice  seven  or  eight  inches  wide  with  the 
plow  means  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor 
in  plowing  an  acre.  In  a  late  spring  like 
this  we  are  usually  in  a  terrible  hurry  to 
get  our  plowing  done.  The  time  when  the 
ground  is  in  best  condition  for  plowing, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  in  many  years 
lasts  only  a  week  or  two,  and  before  we 
can  have  half  of  the  fields  plowed  the  best 
time  for  the  work  is  over.  Now  comes 
this  new  tool— the  "Tornado"— made  by 
the  cutaway  harrow  people,  and  relieves 
us  of  over  one  half  of  the  work.  I  use 
the  24-inch  size,  which  one 
good,  strong  team  can 
handle  easily,  and  which 
cuts  three  furrows  eight 
inches  each  in  width  and 
from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
depth.  So  I  can  do  my 
plowing  not  only  from  two 
to  three  times  as  fast  as 
formerly,  but  also  even  bet- 
ter, if  anything,  and  there 
is  no  walking  behind  or 
holding  and  lifting  the 
plow.  In  short,  the  spring 
plowing  has  lost  all  its  ter- 
rors for  me.  A  glance  at 
the  illustration  will  show 
the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  machine  quite  plainly. 
On  the  left  we  have  the 
gang  of  straight  disks  (three 
on  the  24-ineh  Tornado). 
The  weight  of  the  driver, 
and  if  necessary  of  a  bag  of 
sand,  sends  these  disks  down  into  the  soil 
for  cutting  the  slices  and  opening  a  way 
for  the  three  hollow  disks  of  the  right- 
hand  gang,  which  at  the  next  bout  turn 
these  three  slices  over  as  neatly  as  tne 
best  plow  could  do  it.  All  my  larger 
garden-patches  are  fitted  up  by  means  of 
this  new  plowing  device.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  plowing  sod 
ground,  nor  have  I  tried  it  for  such  pur- 
pose. But  I  will  soon  test  it,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  will  work  well  on  loose 
new  clover  sod  and  anywhere  where  sod 
is  not  too  tough. 

*  *  * 

Starting  Celery-plants.— For  sev- 
eral seasons  1  have  found  it  difficult  to 
get  my  celery-plants  for  general  crop 
started  nicely  in  open  ground.  The  soil 
and  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  just 
right  in  order  to  make  success  assured. 
Sometimes  hard  rains  pack  the  soil  soon 
after  the  seed  is  sown,  or  rains  fail  alto- 
gether, and  the  seed  fails  to  germinate  for 
lack  of  the  needed  moisture.  Between 
the  two  extremes  I  often  come  to  grief, 
and  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  nice  celery- 
plants  (for  which  there  is  usually  a  good 
demand)  to  sell  I  may  have  to  buy  my  own 
supply.  This  year  I  have  started  a  lot  of 
plants  in  flats  under  glass,  more  than  I 
wanted  for  setting  in  cold-frame  for  early 
use.  While  small  these  plants  stand 
crowding  very  well,  and  some  thousands 
can  be  started  on  a  square  foot  of  flat 
area.  I  am  now  taking  these  plants  up, 
not  really  singly,  but  in  bunches  as  they 


grew  in  the  little  rows  across  the  flats, 
and  by  somewhat  spreading  them  set  them 
in  rows  in  open  ground,,  in  good  soil,  and 
while  the  latter  is  just  right  for  the  opera- 
tion, and,  of  course,  freshly  prepared.  This 
is  not  such  a  tedious  job,  and  I  soon  will 
have  some  very  nice  plants  growing  in 
the  garden. 

*  *  * 

Soaking  Seeds. — Some  of  these  garden- 
seeds,  and  among  them  especially  celery, 
start  very  slowly,  and  really  too  slow  for 
my  impatience  in  a  late  season  like  the 
present  one.  Sometimes  I  can  hurry  them 
up  by  giving  a  soaking  in  tepid  water,  and 
then  drying  with  sand  or  plaster,  and  thus 
get  them  ready  for  sowing.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  is  my  inability  to  fore- 
cast the  weather.  The  soil  may  be  just 
right  for  sowing  the  seed.  Then  if  I  put 
the  seed  to  soak  over  night,  thinking  to 
sow  it  the  next  morning,  a  long  rain  may 
have  set  in,  making  it  impracticable  to 
do  any  sowing  in  open  ground.  This  has 
just  happened  to  me  with  a  good  lot  of 
celerv-seed.  T.  Greixer. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.** 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  SHALL  I  PLANT? 

Plant  varieties  that  are  reasonably  har- 
dy, that  will  bear  good  crops  and  retain 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  until  ripe.  The 
apples  should  be  of  fair  size,  good  bright 
color,  and  the  larger  the  better,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal:  in  a  word,  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye. 

Size  and  appearance  have  much  more 
to  do  with  selling  apples  than  actual  qual- 
ity. They  should  have  sufficient  firmness 
to  bear  shipping  long  distances,  and 
should  be  mainly  good  keepers. 

In  buying  the  trees,  after  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  what  you  want,  be 
very  certain  that  you  get  good  trees  and 
true  varieties.  A  blunder  in  this  can 
never  be  remedied  without  serious  loss. 
Never  buy  sorts  you  do  not  want  because  i 


the  trees  look  nice,  or  because  the  nur-  ■ 
seryman,  being  overstocked,  offers  them 
at  reduced  price.  Such  sorts  might  be  all 
right  in  a  family  orchard,  but  all  wrong  in 
your  market  orchard.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  pay  two,  three — yes,  half  a  dozen 
— prices  for  the  most  valuable  trees  than 
to  plant  poor  stock  as  a  gift.  We  have 
known  parties  to  plant  wrong  sorts,  not 
knowing  what  they  had  until  the  trees 
bore,  and  then  when  their  trees  ought  to 
have  been  worth  ten  dollars  apiece  they 
went  into  the  orchard  and  grubbed  them 
out. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Cranberry -plants.— W.  M.,  Shannon.  111. 
Cranberry-vines  may  be  bought  through  most 
of  the  nurserymen  in  the  northern  states. 
The  Lovett  Company,  of  Little  Silver,  X.  J., 
will  furnish  cuttings  at  30  cents  a  hundred 
and  $2.50  a  thousand. 

Grafting;    Plnms.— L.  M.,  Fontainbleau, 

Mo.  As  stated  several  times  in  Farm  and  ' 
Fireside,  plums  should  be  grafted  early  in 
the  spring.  The  scions  should  not  be  cut  in 
the  fall,  but  in  the  spring  as  wanted,  because 
while  the  wood  may  winter  well  in  a  cellar 
the  buds  are  liable  to  die.  But  plums  may 
be  successfully  grafted  any  time  before  the  , 
buds  start  much. 

Snowy  Tree-cricket.— J.U.. Austin,  Minn., 
writes:  "What  is  it  that  lays  pggs  in  rows  on 
my  raspberry-canes  that  makes  them  weak, 
so  that  they  break  off  when  loaded  with 
fruit?" 

Reply:— It  is  the  snowy  tree-cricket  that 
liys  eggs  In  your  raspberry-canes.  She  also 
lays  eggs  in  other  wood  having  a  big  pith.  I 


They  do  not  eat  the  raspberry  or  other 
plants  at  all.  They  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  gathering  and  burning  the  infested  canes. 
They  are  seldom  abundant  for  more  than  a 
few  years  at  a  time. 

Toons  Orchard  Xot  Fruiting-.—  E.  S.  H. 
Hiram,  Texas.  I  cannot  answer  you  intel- 
ligently until  you  give  me  more  of  the  facts 
connected  with  your  orchard,  such  as  the 
names  of  the  varieties,  whether  it  is  located 
on  high  or  low  land,  whether  the  flowers 
have  been  hurt  by  late  spring  frosts  or  by 
insects.  If  yoa  will  answer  these  points  I 
can  perhaps  heip  you. 

Whitewashing  Trunks  of  Fruit-trees. 

— C.  S.  A.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  It  does  no  harm 
to  whitewash  trees,  and  it  may  do  good,  as 
to  some  extent  it  makes  an  unpleasant  sur- 
face for  insects  to  run  over,  so  that  it  may 
help  in  keeping  out  insects;  but  it  is  not 
very  much  of  a  preventive.  If  it  had  Paris 
green  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  added  it 
would  be  more  effective. 

?Iulching  Grapes.— J.  W.  E.,  North  Alton, 
111.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  about  grape-vines 
should  never  be  mulched,  hut  should  be  kept 
constantly  cultivated  during  the  growing 
season.  If  it  is  mulched  the  roots  are  liable 
to  run  too  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil  is 
kept  too  cold  for  best  growth.  I  once 
mulched  a  vineyard  that  came  into  my  charge 
that  was  located  on  very  steep,  gravelly  land 
that  was  apt  to  dry  out  badly.  This  treat- 
ment helped  matters  for  a  few  years  and  pre- 
vented the  soil  from  washing,  but  it  did  not 
save  the  vineyard. 

Blneberries.— M.  S..  New  Boston.  Mo.  You 
can  probably  get  blueberry-plants  of  Geo.  J. 
Kellogg,  Janesville.  Wis.,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  will  do  anything  with  you. 
If  you  do  not  get  th^  plants,  buy  a  quart  of 
the  berries,  rot  them  for  three  weeks  in 
water,  and  sow  in  the  open  ground.  The 
seed  starts  slowly,  and  often  fails  to  grow, 
but  if  you  have  a  suitable  location  they 
might  do  well  if  sown  broadcast.  You  will 
probably  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  grow- 
ing the  Success  Jnneberry.  which  resembles 
the  blueberry,  and  does  well  under  culti- 
vation. 

Walnnt  and  Hickory  Seedlings.— E.  T. 

G.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  If  black  walnut  and 
hickory-nuts  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  spread 
out  in  a  shady  place  in  the  woods  about 
four  inches  deep,  protected  from  mice,  squir- 
rels, etc.,  and  covered  with  three  inches  of 
leaves,  they  will  grow  easily  if  planted  in  the 
spring  about  three  inches  deep.  In  more 
severe  sections  they  may  be  safely  piled 
deeper,  or  even  be  planted  in  the  autumn, 
but  they  must  be  allowed  to  freeze  hard  a 
few  times  before  planting  in  any  case.  The 
nuts  you  may  find  on  the  ground  at  this  sea- 
son will  generally  grow. 

Dividing  Old  Cnrrant-bnshes.— E.  P.  F., 

Cochecton,  X.  Y.  When  a  currant-plant  has 
made  a  broad  bush  with  many  shoots  it  can 
generally  be  divided  into  two  pieces,  and 
make  two  good  plants,  and  -sometimes  into 
more  than  two,  but  the  best  results  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  good  judgment  exercised 
in  doing  the  work.  You  may  have  to  use  an 
ax  or  a  saw  to  separate  the  parts  if  the 
roots  are  large.  Such  plants  often  do  very 
well.  The  single  sprouts  from  the  bushes 
may  also  be  set  out  with  good  results,  if  they 
are  well  rooted.  The  large  pieces  from  large 
clumps  will  not  cease  bearing  if  the  work  is 
well  done. 

Oyster-shell  Bark-scale.— H.  H.  G.  Hen- 
dersonville.  X.  C.  The  twig  received  is  in- 
fested with  the  oyster-shell  bark  scale,  or 
louse.  These  insects  are  a  great  nuisance, 
and  seriously  check'  the  growth  when  abun- 
dant. Under  each  scale  the  eggs  are  laid, 
and  these  hatch  into  little  active  lice  early 
in  the  summer,  which  crawl  out  from  under 
them.  These  lice  can  move  for  only  a  few 
days.  These  are  so  very  small  that  they  are 
seen  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
only  sure  remedy  is  to  watch  for  the  time 
when  the  eggs  hatch,  and  then  spray  the 
wood  with  a  solution  of  washing-soda  made 
by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  it  in  a  pail  of 
water,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  whale- 
oil  soap.  The  scales  may  be  removed  from 
the  trunk  and  big  branches  by  scraping,  and 
then  painting  the  wood  with  a  paint  made 
by  adding  strong  soda-lye  to  a  soft  soap. 
Applications  to  the  tree  do  no  good  after  the 
lice  become  fixed  in  place  and  the  scale 
commences  to  form. 

Rabbits  Injuring  Trees.— E.  J.  W..  Gam- 
bler, Ohio,  writes:  "Last  spring  I  planted 
some  black  walnuts  in  accordance  with  your 
directions,  for  which  please  accept  thanks. 
They  came  up  nicely,  and  as  last  season  was 
an  excellent  growing  one  they  did  well:  but 
last  winter,  on  a  few  pieces  of  waste  land 
where  some  were  put,  I  noticed  that  the  ends 
of  some  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  off,  in 
some  cases  almost  as  smooth  as  if  It  had  been 
done  with  a  knife.  I  suspected  rabbits,  as 
there  were  some  about,  but  never  caught 
any  in  the  act  of  gnawing  them  off.  Will 
such  work  injure  the  trees  by  destroying 
the  terminal  pods,  or  will  the  trees  come  out 
practically  as  good  as  unmolested  trees?" 

Reply:— The  tips  of  your  black  walnut 
seedlings  were  undoubtedly  cut  off  by  rab- 
bits. They  often  do  It.  But  such  pruning 
does  not  often  injure  the  trees.    It  will  some- 


times cause  an  extra  leader  to  grow,  but  this 
is  easily  removed  or  dwarfed  by  being  short- 
ened with  a  knife.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
remove  the  rabbits  or  fence  them  out  with 
woven  wire. 

Fmbrella-plant.— W.  J.  H.  K..  Marion, 
Iowa.  By  umbrella-plant  I  take  it  you 
mean  a  sort  of  reed  with  several  or  many 
stems  called  by  botanists  Cyperus  alternifo- 
lius.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  greenhouses, 
and  it  may  be  propagated  by  division;  that 
is.  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  stems  and  a 
piece  of  root,  and  potting  at  once.  It  may 
also  he  grown  by  cutting  the  top  off  close 
to  the  leaves,  and  putting  the  top  into  moist 
sand  the  Same  as  the  cuttings  of  most  house- 
plants  are  rooted.  Be  sure  to  put  the  base 
of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  sand.  In  either 
case  you  should  remember  that  the  divisions, 
or  cuttings,  need  lots  of  water. 

Buffalo  Tree-hopper.— W.  J.  H..  Elm- 
wood,  111.  The  apple  wood  sent  is  infested 
by  the  eggs  of  the  buffalo  tree-hopper,  which 
is  very  injurious  in  some  sections,  and  is 
found  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  illustration  shows  the  insect  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth.  The  scars  on  the 
wood  are  the  places  wuere  the  eggs  are  laid; 
each  of  the  scars  contains  forty  or  more 
eggs.  These  will  hatch  out  in"  the  early 
summer  into  little  sucking  lice,  which  may 


A,  adult  form  ;  B,  larva  ;  C.  scars  on  wood  where 
eggs  are  laid. 

be  killed  by  kerosene  emulsion  when  young; 
but  this  material  is  of  no  avail  when  the 
insects  are  mature.     When  full-grown  they 
may  be  killed  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees 
onto   an   qjled   sheet.     The   mature  insect 
moves  very  quickly,  and  tries  to  keep  out  of 
i  sight;  it  is  a  peculiar  three-cornered  affair. 
|  and  hence  its  name.    The  most  satisfactory 
'  remedy,  where  the  insect  is  not  very  abun- 
I  dant.  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  wood  that 
is  infested  with"  the  eggs  before  they  hatch. 
Cnrrants— BnfTalo-berry.— P.    H.,  Gads- 
|  den,  Ala.,  writes:     "Are  the  Crandall  tree- 
,  currant   and    the    Dakota   tree-currant  the 
same?     I  notice  quite  a  difference  in  the 

;  price.  Do  you  think  either  of  these  and 

:  buffalo-berries  will  succeed  this  far  south?" 
Reply: — I  do  not  know  the  Dakota  tree- 
currant,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  should  were 
it  a  good  thing.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
any  new  plant  that  is  introduced  without 
the  best  nurserymen  knowing  something 
about  it.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the. 
professors  of  horticulture  in  the  Dakotas 
and  with  nurserymen  there,  and  were  this 
currant  a  good  thing  I  would  undoubtedly 
hear  about  it  from  them.  The  Crandall  cur- 
rant is  the  same  species  as  the  common  yel- 
low-flowering shrub  known  as  the  Missouri 
currant,  and  commonly  grown  in  dooryards 

at  the  Xorth.  The  buffalo-berry  is  of  no 

value  for  fruit  where  the.  currant  succeeds, 
as  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  as  the  currant. 
One  plant  of  this  will  not  fruit  alone,  be- 
cause the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on 
separate  plants,  consequently  when  buying 
one  must  get  both  kinds  or  no  fruit  is  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  think  any  of  these  fruits 
will  prove  valuable  in  the  South. 

Black  Locust  and  Walnut.— W.  J.  S.. 
O'Leary.  Iowa,  writes:  "In  March  1st  issue 
O.  S.  wanted  to  know  about  black  locust. 
Seventeen  years  ago  I  sowed  four  pounds  of 
seed;  some  came  up  the  first  spring  and 
some  the  second.  The  third  spring  I  set 
out  two  acres  in  rows  six  by  eight  feet.  They 
grew  well  for  seven  years,  when  the  borers 
took  them  by  storm.  In  three  years  there 
was  not  a  live  tree  of  the  original  setting. 
There  were  thousands  that  came  up  from 
the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  old  ones.  The 
worms  killed  many  of  these  at  first,  but 
their  ravages  seem  to  have  ceased  in  a 
great  measure  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
In  eight  years  they  were  large  enough  for 
good  posts.  While  they  last  well,  there  is 
one  objection  to  them  for  posts:  When  they 
are  dry  they  are  of  adamantine  hardness,  so 
hard  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  staple  into  them 
very  far.  then  when  the  staple  is  in  the  post 
will  check,  and  the  staple  will  drop  out. 
While  they  are  a  very  fast-growing  hard- 
wood tree,  if  the  worms  will  let  them  alone. 
I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  get  them  onto 
his  place.  They  scatter  badly,  but  I've  had 
no  trouble  with  them  on  my  plow-land.  I 
should  think  black  walnut  would  do  well  in 
the  latitude  of  southern  Ohio." 

[The  honey-locust  grows  fully  as  fast  as 
the  yellow  locust,  and  is  free  from  most  of 
the  objections  to  the  latter,  and  it  is  about 
as  durable.  It  does  not  sprout  from  the  root. 
The  black  walnut  is  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable trees  for  timber-planting  on  rich  allu- 
vial soils.— S.  B.  G.] 


Weak,  Tired,  Nervous 

Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles  and  Pal- 
pitation of  the  Heart— Appetite  Poor 
and  Could  Not  Sleep. 

"  For  nearly  10  years  I  have  been  troubled 
with  my  liver  and  kidneys  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  I  could  not  lie  on  my  left 
side.  My  appetite  was  poor  and  I  could 
not  sleep.  In  January  the  grip  confined 
me  to  the  house.  It  seemed  as  though 
nothing  would  help  me.  In  March  I  began 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  In  less  than  a 
week  I  could  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  I 
continued  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
I  am  now  able  to  lie  on  my  left  side  which 
I  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  years.  My 
appetite  is  good  and  I  have  gained  in  flesh 
and  strength."  Mrs.  Nicholas  Maas,  In- 
dependence, Iowa.  Remember 


Hood's 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Is  tbebest— in  fart  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hnnd'c  Pi  lie  are  prompt,  efficient  and 
IIWU  3  easy  in  effect.  25  cents. 
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PREPARING  THE  SEED  BED. 

F  it  pays  to  do  any  kind  of  farm-work 
more  thoroughly  than  another,  it  is 
certainly  the  preparation  of  the  seed- 
bed. Xo  matter  how  much  time  and 
work  we  may  bestow  upon  a  crop  after- 
ward, it  will  not  make  up  for  any  neglect 
in  this  most  essential  requirement — a  ner- 
feet  seed-bed. 

In  preparing  a  field  for  a  potato  crop 
this  fact  is  of  more  importance  than  with 
most  any  other  crop.  All  after-culture  is 
more  than  half  done  if  the  seed-bed  has 
received  the  necessary  amount  of  work  to 
make  it  what  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  plowing  a 
field  by  different  plowmen;  one  will  do  it 
in  a  sort  of  slipshod  way,  while  the  other 
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Fig.  1. 

A 

start  at  the  left  corner  of  the  field,  and 
all  turns  will  be  to  the  left. 

If  a  field  is  oblong,  like  Fig,  2.  it  can  be 
harrowed  in  the  same  way;  but  the  fur- 
rows will  not  be  cut  all  at  the  same  angle. 
If  this  is  desired,  a  landing  about  half 
way  has  to  be  made.  After  starting  at 
A,  make  a  turn  to  the  right  at  B,  go  to 
the  corner  C,  make  a  Whole  turn  to  tlie 
left,  follow  the  first  track  back  to  D,  turn 
to  the  left,  cross  the  first  track,  and  go  to 
E,  then  to  the  right  to  F,  then  to  G,  H,  I, 
and  so  on  until  we  reach  a  landing  on  the 
opposite  side  from  B,  and  finish  on  the 
diagonal  corner  from  A. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  principle  of  har- 
rowing a  field  may  at  first  seem  like  a 
labyrinth,  bard  to  unravel;  but  a  very  lit- 
tle experience  will  soon  set  the  teamster 
to  rights.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
puzzled,  if  one  started  in  the  right  way, 
and  in  this  one  cannot  fail  if  the  follow- 
ing rule  is  observed:  If  you  come  out  on 
the  right  corner,  turn  to  the  left;  if  on  the 
left,  turn  to  the  right.  The  arrows  on 
the  corners  of  both  diagrams  where  the 
whole  turn  is  made  (B  and  C  respectively) 
indicate  this  rule.  G.  C.  Greiner. 


does  it  with  the  object  of  preparing  a  per- 
fect seed-bed.  I  emphatically  prefer  the 
latter;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  poor  plowing  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  crop  as  the  next 
operation,  the  harrowing.  The  old  say- 
ing, "Harrow  your  field  until  it  is  good 
enough,  and  then  go  over  it  two  or  three 
times  more,"  is  a  good  rule,  but  too  many 
of  us  fail  to  follow  it.  We  overlook  the 
fore  part  entirely,  and  make  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  the  "two  or  three  times  more'* 
is  sufficient. 

As  a  rule,  a  good,  heavy  clover  sod  is 
preferred  in  this  section  for  a  potato  crop. 
When  this  is  plowed  it  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  harrowing  with  the  fur- 
rows to  keep  it  from  pulling  up  when 
crossing  square  across  the  furrows;  in 
fact,  it  will  always  pull  up  more  or  less 
when  harrowed  in  this  way.  This  makes 
the  field  unsightly,  and  does  not  put  it  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  after-culture. 
A  better  way  is  to  cross  the  furrows  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  which 
reduces  the  chance  of  pulling  up  to  a  min- 
imum. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  way  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  way  of  going  back 
and  forth  at  right  angles  to  the  furrows. 
In  going  over  the  whole  field  only  one 
whole  turn,  the  first  one,  has  to  be  made; 
all  the  rest  are  turns  at  right  angles  or 
half  turns.  All  farmers  know  how  teams 
dislike  to  make  short  turns.  Horses  are 
very  apt  to  calk  themselves  or  step  onto 
one  another's  feet.  The  plan  here  illus- 
trated cuts  every  furrow  diagonally  both 
ways.  The  result  in  regard  to  pulveriz- 
ing and  leveling  a  field  can  in  no  other 
way  be  obtained  with  the  same  outlay  of 
work  and  time.  It  also  leaves  the  sur- 
face of  a  field  so  that  the  marking  in 
either  direction  is  plainly  visible. 

Let  us  suppose  Fig.  1  represents  a 
square  field.  We  start  in  at  A,  go  diag- 
onally across  the  field  to  the  corner  B, 


SORGHUM  FODDER. 

My  way  of  raising  sorghum  for  fodder 
is  to  lay  off  as  for  corn,  drop  about  twenty 
grains  every  sixteen  inches,  and  cover  one 
half  inch  deep  with  the  foot.  Do  not  thin; 
let  the  crop  grow  until  seeds  mature. 

Tie  four  hills  together  to  shock  around 
like  corn.  Cut  half  shocks,  tie  with  twine, 
and  let  stand  three  or  four  days  before 
finishing  the  shocks.  Let  the  shocks  stand 
three  or  .four  weeks  to  cure.  The  fodder 
must  then  be  shocked  under  shelter:  if 
laid  in  deep  piles  it  will  mold  and  become 
worthless.  D.  X.  Mullins. 

Kentucky. 

THE  SPINELESS  GOOSEBERRY. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  rose  without  thorns 
will  smell  as  sweet  as  one  with  them; 
and  surely  a  gooseberry  without  spines 
would  be  no  less  grateful.  Indeed,  the 
thorns  of  the  gooseberry  form  one  of  its 
objectionable  features.  The  new  race  of 
spineless  gooseberries  marks  a  new  era 
in  fruit-garden  culture.  To  an  American 
especially,  who  firmly  believes  that  time  is 
money,  it  is  profit  to  have  the  time  spent 
on  avoiding  spines  spent  on  gathering  the 
fruits.— Meehans'  Monthly. 


1   EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Arkansas.— January,  1896,  I  sowed 
one  acre  in  oats,  and  June  2d  I  harvested 
40  bushels;  June  3d  and  4th  I  planted  the 
same  ground  in  watermelons.  In  September 
and  October  I  sold  ?150  worth  of  melons. 
About  the  last  of  October  I  sowed  the  same 
piece  of  land  in  oats  again,  which  gave  about 
two  months'  grazing  in  the  winter  for  my 
horses.  J.  M.  C. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


From  Michigan.— The  land  here  is  a  dark, 
sandy  soil,  yielding  good  crops.  My  orchard 
of  apples,  cherries  and  plums  was  loaded 
with  fruit  last  year,  and  there  was  not  a 
stung  or  wormy  fruit  in  the  lot.  The  woods 
are  full  of  blackberries,  red  raspberries, 
gooseberries  and  wild  currants.  The  timber 
is  maple,  beach,  elm  and  hemlock.  There  is 
some  land  here  that  can  be  bought  for  $8  an 
acre,  and  the  timber  will  nearly  pay  for  it. 
There  is  a  sawmill  three  miles  from  us, 
where  all  the  logs  can  be  sold,  and  the  tops 
fan  be  taken  to  the  coal-kilns  four  miles 
from  here.  Nine  miles  from  here  is  Kal- 
kaska, a  lively  little  town  on  the  G.  R.  &  I. 
R.  R.  Seven  miles  north  is  another  fine  little 
town  on  the  same  road,  called  Mancelona. 

YVestwood,  Kalkaska  county,  Mich. 

E.  J.  S. 


A  E 

Fig.  2. 

make  the  whole  turn  (see  arrow),  and  re- 
turn along  the  first  track  to  C,  turn  to  the 
right,  cross  the  first  track  to  D.  turn  to 
the  right  again  and  go  to  E,  another  right 
turn  to  F,  the  same  turn  to  G.  then  to  H, 
and  continue  in  this  way  until  the  field 
is  finished,  which  will  be  when  the  corners 
I  and  J  are  reached. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  turns  are  to 
the  right:  if  for  any  reason  turns  to  the 
left  are  preferred,  it  is  only  necessary  to 


From  Kansas. — Southern  Kansas  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  spots  in  the  Union,  a 
natural  sanatorium,  with  winters  so  mild 
that  to  people  from  the  North  they  seem 
like  pleasant  fall  weather.  The  state  is  very 
large,  and  what  describes  one  portion  is  no 
description  of  some  other  part:  the  north- 
west corner  is  high  and  cold,  the  southeast 
corner  is  warm.  The  country  has  been  mis- 
understood, lied  about  and  abused,  and  only 
now  have  people  who  first  settled  the  south- 
ern part  come  to  know  its  capabilities  .and 
how  to  realize  them.  As  is  the  case  in  new 
countries,  single-crop  farming  was  the  rule; 
failing  in  one.  rushing  into  another:  failing 
in  that,  and  always  broke.  Now.  however, 
we  are  trying  varieties,  and  are  succeeding. 
Cattle  can  be  wintered  with  only  a  pretense 
of  a  shelter,  and  feed  is  plentiful.  Hogs 
do  well,  and  cholera  is  not  so  deadly  as  in 
some  states.  Poultry  is  profitable  and  easily 
kept  through  our  short  winters.  Wheat,  corn, 
rye,  Kafir-corn,  sorghum  and  alfalfa  do  well; 


The  pine  knot — the  tallow 
■  candle — the  oil  lamp  — gas — 
■these  are  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo- 
nent in  the  electric  light. 
Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machinery.  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  McCormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best — and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company*  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


^CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


m  x  ?s 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200 


page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to  ^ 
T^^fg^j^JAJ'  the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices__in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  , 


everystate.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 


A"  br-Ad6  0 


Writeto-day.   Catalogue.  Free.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  227  East  Court  Street,  Ciacinaatl,  Ohio 


Cost  ofWire21cPer  Rod. 


Cost  of  Wire  18c  Per  Rod, 


Catalogue  telling  how  to  build  60  styles  of  fence,  50 
inches  high,  on  our  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  at 
12c.  TO  21C.  PER  ROD.    Size  cf  wire  9,  12, 

and  15.  Coiled  Spring  an<i  ail  other  kinds 

of  wire  at  wholesale  prices.    Write  us  at  once. 

K0K0M0  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


al»o  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  With 
windmill  irrigation  the  finest  gardens  can 
be  raised  easily  and  more  surely  than  by 
old  rain-when-you-want-to  methods.  Being 
centrally  located,  our  markets  are  good,  and 
year  by  year  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  are 
becoming  greater  grain  exporters  and  bring- 
ing Europe  nearer  to  us.  Land  is  still  cheap 
— eight  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre — 
and  all  good  rolling  and  beautiful  prairie. 
Streams  are  rapid  and  clear;  our  roads  the 
best  in  the  world.  But  the  chiefest  of  all 
is  the  remarkable  healthfulness,  and  without 
health  all  else  is  vain.  J.  G. 

Bluff  City,  Harper  county,  Kan. 


From  California.— The  Manton  country,  in 
northern  California,  is  at  the  present  time 
enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity.  Crops  are 
grown  by  irrigation  in  this  country,  which, 
of  course,  means  abundant  crops  year  after 
year  with  no  possibility  of  failure.  This  Is 
a  fine  fruit  country.  The  winters  are  short 
and  mild.  Stock  runs  at  large  all  through 
the  winter.  There  is  never  snow  enough 
for  sleighing,  and  the  ground  seldom  freezes 
too  hard  to  plow.  Here  the  sun  shines 
about  300  out  of  365  days  in  the  year.  The 
Sacramento  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
salmon  and  other  fish.  This  climate  is  re- 
markably healthful.  Rheumatism  and  pul- 
monary diseases  yield  rapidly  to  the  healing 
influence  of  this  warm,  dry  climate.  Under 
irrigation  agriculture  is  made  a  source  of 
safe  investment.  H.  B.  G. 

Manton,  Cal. 


From"  Missouri.— We  are  located  about  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state,  on  the  north- 
east slope  of  the  Ozark  hills.  We  have  a 
most  healthful  climate  here,  and  the  soil  is 
very  productive.  Everything  we  plant  grows 
to  perfection.  I  lived,  until  twelve  years 
ago,  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  and 
can  truly  say  that  the  fruit  here  is  much 
finer  in  color  and  flavor,  and  the  fruit  season 
is  much  longer.  Our  strawberries  begin  to 
ripen  in  May.  and  then  it  is  ripe  fruit  all 
the  time  until  we  wind  up  with  the  per- 
simmons after  frost  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. Corn  yields  from  25  to  GO  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  wheat.  10  to  25.  according  to 
the  way  a  man  farms:  and  all  other  crops 
produce  in  about  the  same  proportion.  This 
seems  to  be  the  home  of  the  clovers.  There 
is  plenty  of  small  game  and  good  fishing  for 
those  that  enjoy  the  sport.  We  have  prairie 
and  timber  land,  both  very  cheap.  Home- 
seekers  can  have  their  choice,  and  there  is 
room  yet  for  some  more  good  workers. 

Eldon,  Mo.  J.  H.  S. 


From  Nebraska.— Red  Willow  county  is 
in  the  south  tier,  seventy  miles  from  Col- 
orado. The  Republican  valley,  widely  noted 
for  its  lovely  land  and  rich  soil,  runs  through 
the  central  part  of  the  county.  Several 
small  streams  empty  fnto  the  river  in  the 
county.  There  is  some  timber  on  the  streams. 
The  river-bottom  is  two  to  four  miles  wide. 
It  does  not  overflow.  In  the  county  there 
are  more  than  sixty  thousand  acres  of  level 
bottom  land,  very  rich,  the  best  of  alfalfa 
land.  Alfalfa  yields  three  to  four  crops  of 
hay  every  season,  and  I  have  known  it  to 
make  five  crops  in  a  season  and  yield  over 
eight  tons  to  the  acre.  In  the  year  1S94  was 
the  worst  drought  ever  known  here,  and  yet 
it  made  three  to  four  crops,  and  a  good  many 
fields  yielded  over  six  tons  an  acre  that  year. 
A  thirty-acre  patch  yielded  three  tons  of 
hay  and  fifteen  bushels  of  seed  an  acre.  The 
amount  of  feed  an  acre  will  furnish  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  That  dry  season  a 
twenty-acre  field  made  three  tons  of  hay  an 
acre,  and  it  kept  sixty-five  steers  from  Au- 
gust 1st  until  October,  when  they  were 
shipped  to  Omaha,  "fat  as  butter."  A  ten- 
acre  field  kept  twenty-four  hogs  and  thirty- 
two  horses  and  cattle  that  dry  season.  Three 
acres  kept  ninety-seven  hogs  and  pigs,  five 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  patch  was  mowed 
twice  that  season,  and  made  a  ton  an  acre 
at  each  cutting.  Last  season  ten  acres  kept 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  hogs  and  sixty- 
two  tons  of  hay  were  taken  from  that  field 
the  same  year.  Last  season  four  acres  kept 
one  hundred  hogs  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven pigs.  The  last  of  July  fifty  hogs 
were  taken  to  market.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
kind  of  crop  in  any  country  that  is  as  sure 
every  year  as  alfalfa  is  here.  We  did  not 
know  the  worth  of  alfalfa  until  that  awful 
drought  of  1SD4  came  along  and  opened  our 
eyes  and  taught  us  a  lesson.  It  is  over 
fifty  years  since  I  first  followed  the  plow, 
and  have  been  at  it  ever  since,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  kind  of  farming  at  which  money 
can  be  made  so  easy  and  fast  as  with  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  cattle.  I  have  farmed  here  fifteen 
years,  and  commenced  seeding  in  February 
every  year  but  one.  This  year  wheat  was 
sown  February  17th';  then  it  got  cold  and 
stopped  us.  Now,  March  9th.  farmers  are 
busy  as  bees  in  the  fields.  The  soil  is  in 
better  condition  now  than  it  has  been  for 
ten  years  at  this  time  of  year.  I  have  not 
fed  my  cattle  two  months  any  winter  here, 
and  some  winters  fed  none.  Have  not  fed 
ten  days  this  winter.  Most  of  the  time  in 
winter  it  is  Indian  summer.  The  sun  shines 
bright  and  warm  nearly  all  winter.  Only 
two  days  this  winter  the  sun  was  not  seen. 
The  ground  is  bare,  and  roads  dry  and 
smooth  nearly  all  winter.  There  is  no  time  of 
year  that  roads  get  so  muddy  that  a  good 
team  can't  draw  a  ton  ten  miles  to  market. 

McCook,  Neb.  W.  C. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Haninionton,  New  Jersey. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

IF  an  inexperienced  person  should  be- 
gin the  poultry  business  on  a  large 
scale  by  going  out  into  the  country 
and  buying  live  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand hens,  he  would  probably  make  a  fail- 
ure of  his  venture,  because  he  would  incur 
the  risk  of  bringing  lice  and  disease  on 
his  farm,  and  would  also  accept  a  great 
many  nondescript  fowls  which  would  prove 
worthless.  One  should  not  expect  to  be- 
gin in  a  day,  nor  should  any  profit  be  ex- 
pected the  first  year.  The  beginner  should 
select  fifty  healthy,  hardy  hens,  procured 
from  some  reliable  source,  and  which  are 
pure-bred  or  well-bred  stock.  He  should 
use  only  pure-bred  males  of  the  breed  he 
prefers.  Use  the  eggs  for  hatching  from 
the  best  hens,  and  endeavor  to  hatch  the 
pullets  not  later  than  April.  If  five  hun- 
dred pullets  are  hatched  and  raised,  it  will 
be  a  large  number,  but  the  real  result  will 
be  nearer  three  hundred  pullets.  Save 
them,  and  increase  the  number  next  year. 
Always  breed  for  the  kind  of  hens  you 
desire,  and  never  buy  one.  It  is  the  first 
three  years  that  must  be  met,  but  after 
that  time  the  work  will  be  easier,  the  dif- 
ficulties fewer  and  the  profits  larger. 


THE  YOUNG  PULLETS. 

If  the  young  pullets  for  next  year  were 
hatched  in  March  they  should  now  be 
large  enough  to  make  a  selection.  It  is 
important  that  they  grow  rapidly,  so  as 
to  have  them  begin  laying  next  November. 
Do  not  be  tempted  to  keep  all  of  them 
unless  you  can  give  them  plenty  of  room, 
for  crowding  will  do  more  to  retard  them 
than  anything  else.  Among  the  pullets 
will  be  noticed  some  that  are  apparently 
stunted  and  which  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  others.  Sell  them  off  with  the  young 
males.  Do  not  keep  the  cockerels  and 
pullets  together.  If  you  object  to  having 
two  inclosnres.  then  get  rid  of  the  cock- 
erels. They  will  bring  better  prices  when 
small  than  if  permitted  to  grow  larger. 
Feed  young  pullets  on  bone  and  meat, 
allowing  but  little  grain  at  any  time,  as 
the  object  is  to  supply  the  element  which 
produces  bone  and  muscle  instead  of  fat. 
If  with  good  care  you  find  that  the  pullets 
do  not  grow,  look  carefully  on  their  heads 
and  necks  for  the  large  gray  lice,  and  rub 
a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  well  into  the 
skin  of  the  heads,  necks,  under  the  throats 
and  around  the  vents;  but  the  lard  should 
not  be  used  too  freely,  as  grease  of  any 
kind  is  injurious  to  poultry  when  applied* 
on  the  bodies. 


FOWLS  OUT  OF  CONDITION. 

During  very  warm  weather  bowel  dis- 
ease puts  in  an  appearance  and  debilitates 
the  members  of  the  flock.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  allow  no  food  whatever  unless 
it  is  a  teaspoonfnl  of  powdered  cinnamon 
in  a  pint  of  milk  for  twenty  fowls.  Be 
sure  to  secure  the  pure  article,  as  cinna- 
mon is  often  adulterated.  A  teaspoonful 
of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of 
drinking-water  may  also  be  allowed,  but 
be  careful  to  give  no  food.  When  the 
hens  cease  laying  and  set  out  of  condi- 
tion resort  is  sometimes  had  to  egg  foods 
and  condition-powders,  which  may  be 
just  the  things  to  be  avoided.  EgR  foods 
and  condition-powders  have  their  places; 
they  may  be  beneficial  where  the  flock  is 
lacking  in  hardiness  and  health,  but  the 
best  course  to  pursue  is  to  give  no  med- 
icine or  stimulants  to  healthy  fowls,  as 
they  do  not  require  them. 


The  C.  H.  &  D.  Uy.  are  now  running  4 
magnificent  trains  daily  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chicago.  They  recently  added  a  buffet  sleep- 
ing car  to  the  train  leaving  Cincinnati  at 
.1:30  A.  if.,  which  has  nttrnctcd  considerable 
new  business  to  the  line.  The  morning  train 
runs  via  Lafayette  anil  Craw  fordsvllle.  The 
"Noon-day"  train  still  continues  to  be  the 
popular  train  between  the  "Queen  City"  and 
the  "Metropolis  of  the  West."  Quite  a 
reputation  Is  being  marie  In  the  dining  car 
service.  The  evening  train  still  continues  to 
bo  the  Empire  pattern  of  Tollman  sleepers 
anil  the  compartment  sleeping  cars,  for  which 
this  line  Is  famous.  The  rooms  of  those 
compartment  cars  are  as  conveniently  ap- 
pointed as  the  best  hotel.  Individual  toilet 
facilities  being  included  In  the  arrangement 
of  each  room. 


GROWING  CHEAP  FOODS. 

Cheap  food  is  not  the  result  of  buying 
at  an  advantage  in  price,  but  in  the  use 
of  the  kinds  that  will  make  the  hens  lay 
or  induce  rapid  growth  of  young  stock. 
One  who  was  famous  for  the  choice  fowls 
brought  into  market  had  a  secret  which 
could  not  be  gotten  from  him.  At  last 
some  individual  discovered  that  the  for- 
tunate farmer's  secret  consisted  in  grow- 
ing a  lot  of  cow-peas  upon  which  he 
turned  his  fowls  after  the  pods  of  the 
peas  were  well  filled.  The  hens  would 
pick  the  seeds  from  the  pods  and  eat  until 
they  were  well  filled,  fattening  rapidly 
and  in  a  manner  which  promoted  their 
health.  Another  who  always  marketed 
choice  poultry  kept  them  in  a  clover-field, 
giving  wheat  at  night.  It  is  well  to  utilize 
waste  pieces  of  ground  by  growing  some- 
thing thereon  for  the  hens,  as  they  will 
eat  young  weeds,  and  also  find  many  in- 
sects as  well.  Cheap  foods  are  those  that 
give  the  best  results,  and  should  be  of  a 
variety,  as  variety  provides  the  hens  with 
all  the  elements  of  egg  production,  pro- 
motes digestion  and  enables  the  fowls  to 
make  the  greatest  gain  in  the  shortest 
P""iod  of  time. 

CLEANING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

During  the  summer  months  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  allow  the  droppings  to 
accumulate  in  the  poultry-house,  as  they 
serve  as  harboring-places  for  lice  wheu 
dry.  The  proper  mode  is  to  carefully 
sweep  the  poultry-house  every  morning 
with  a  broom,  and  then  to  scatter .  dry 
dirt  on  the  floor  and  under  the  roosts. 
The  dry  dirt  makes  the  sweeping  an  easy 
matter  if  the  work  is  done  daily,  but  if 
postponed  for  two  or  thre*  days  some  of 
the  droppings  will  stick  to  the  floor.  It  is 
but  a  few  minutes'  work  if  plenty  of  dirt 
is  used.  After  sweeping  the  floor,  put 
the  droppings  into  a  barrel  or  throw  them 
on  the  land.  There  will  be  sufficient  dirt 
with  them  to  preserve  them.  If  the  floor, 
after  being  swept,  is  well  dusted  with  air- 
slaked  lime  once  a  week,  and  dirt  scat- 
tered on  the  lime,  it  will  serve  to  assist  in 
preventing  lice:  but  the  lime  will  injure 
the  droppings  some,  though  it  matters  not. 
provided  the  droppings  are  at  once  spread 
on  the  land.  When  the  droppings  ac-  | 
cumulate  the  result  is  ammonia  and  odors  I 
in  the  poultry-house  which  are  disagree-  | 
able  to  the  hens,  often  compelling  them  to 
roost  outside. 

LOCAL  MARKETS. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  large  markets 
that  the  highest  prices  are  obtained  for 
eggs.  One  reason  why  so  many  farmers 
shin  their  eggs  to  a  distant  market  is  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  sell 
nearer  home.  When  a  lot  of  eggs  can  be 
sent  away  in  a  crate  to  be  sold  by  an 
agent  the  work  is  done,  and  when  sold  in 
the  nearest  town  more  time  must  be  given. 
If  the  towns  were  better  supplied  prices 
would  be  higher  in  the  large  markets,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  pay  to  build  up  a  local 
custom  for  eggs,  as  better  prices  are  ob- 
tained in  that  manner  than  by  shipping 
to  the  cities. 


in  exchange  for  the  common  males,  selling 
the  latter  at  once.  This  can  be  done  by 
raising  pure-bred  males  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  will  pay  to  thus  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus pure-bred  males  where  one  purchases 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 


MEAT  IN  SUMMER. 

What  should  the  hens  receive  in  order 
to  make  them  lay  in  the  summer  season? 
It  is  evident  that  warmth  is  not  required, 
being  more  detrimental  than  otherwise, 
hence  no  heating  food  should  be  allowed. 
If  the  hens  are  well  fed  and  do  not  lay. 
then  it  indicates  that  the  ration  is  not 
balanced,  being  too  carbonaceous.  The 
proper  food,  therefore,  to  make  the  hens 
lay  is  lean  meat  or  cut  bone.  When  this 
is  given,  cut  off  the  allowance  of  other 
foods:  give  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  let 
the  hens  forage  for  grass. 


VALUE  OF  THE  DROPPINGS. 

Various  estimates  are  placed  on  the 
value  of  the  droppings  from  a  hen  in  a 
year,  and  some  have  estimated  that  they 
can  produce  one  dollar  during  that  time 
in  the  value  of  the  droppings.  As  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  a  hen  in  a 
year  is  equal  to  five  pecks  of  grain  (or  its 
equivalent),  it  is  plain  that  the  droppings 
cannot  exceed  that  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, while  the  maintenance  of  the  hen 
and  the  eggs  laid  must  also  come  from 
the  food,  thus  leaving  a  small  proportion 
only  in  the  droppings. 


PURE  BREEDS  FOR  BROILERS. 

No  one  can  raise  choice  broilers  for 
market  by  buying  eggs  for  the  purpose 
from  neighbors  and  others  who  give  no 
attention  to  improving  their  flocks.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  secure  uniform  chicks  if 
pure-bred  males  are  used.  If  a  Plymouth 
Rock  male  is,  mated  with  a  lot  of  hens, 
even  if  such  hens  are  of  different  kinds, 
the  chicks  will  strongly  partake  of  the 
character  and  color  of  the  male.  If  the 
pullets  are  retained  and  mated  with  an- 
other Plymouth  Bock  male  the  next  year, 
so  much  the  better.  Thus  one  can,  by  the 
use  of  only  two  pure-bred  males,  in  two 
years  have  a  flock  that  is  uniform.  If 
there  is  a  necessity  for  buying  eggs  from 
neighbors,  the  proper  course  is  to  put 
young  Plymouth  Rock  males  in  such  yards 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

General  Management.— As  I  have  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  chickens  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy.  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  I  have 
raised  many  breeds,  and,  as  Davy  Crockett 
said,  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go 
ahead,"  I  find  that  the  Buff  Cochin  fowls 
are  the  best  I  can  get  for  all  purposes.  They 
are  very  tame,  fair  layers,  hardy,  make  good 
mothers,  cover  fifteen  eggs  and  stick  to  their 
business.  In  this  mild  climate  I  set  hens 
every  month  in  the  year.  I  have  chieks  now 
six  days  old,  well  feathered,  running  out 
with  the  hens,  hearty  and  healthy.  They 
roost  under  the  hen  at  night  in  tight  coops 
closed  all  around,  except  the  front,  which  is 
covered  with  woven  wire,  the  coops  having 
a  small  door  at  the  end.  They  all  go  to  their 
own  coops  by  dark,  and  I  shut  them  up.  The 
Cochins  bred  with  White  Brahmas  produce 
fine  birds,  as  they  are  heavy  and  very  tame, 
weighing  from  six  to  ten  pounds,  which  at 
five  cents  a  pound  will  pay  better,  I  find, 
than  other  breeds  that  weigh  from  two  to 
five  pounds.  If  eggs  are  wanted,  then  the 
little  Brown  Leghorn  is  the  best.  Hens  must 
have  meat  and  bone  if  you  want  them  to  lay 
in  winter.  As  rabbits  are  a  nuisance  here, 
I  shoot  and  trap  them,  skin  and  clean  them, 
and  chop  them  up  (bones  and  all)  with  a 
sharp  hatchet  on  a  block  of  wood.  The  birds 
soon  know  by  the  sound  of  the  hatchet  what 
I  am  about,  and  flock  around  me,  and  as 
soon  as  the  meat,  and  bones  are  finely 
chopped  I  scatter  it  around.  This  furnishes 
both  meat  and  bone,  and  costs  nothing  except 
for  the  shot.  I  save  all  the  broken  glass  and 
crockery  I  can  find  and  pound  it  up  on  the 
block,  and  they  will  eat  all  of  it.  Smooth 
gravel  is  of  little  use.  as  a  sharp,  cutting 
edge  is  necessary  to  grind  up  the  corn  in 
their  gizzards.  Many  hens  die  in  winter  for 
want  of  suitable  material  for  reducing  their 
food.  I  give  warm  water  in  cold  weather. 
I  feed  wheat-screenings  and  corn  in  winter 
when  rabbits  cannot  be  had.  Cracklings 
from  the  butcher,  mixed  with  coarse  meal, 
with  a  little  salt  and  red  pepper,  chopped 
fine,  the  whole  mixed  into  a  stiff  dough,  and 
given  warm,  is  my  ration  in  the  mornings. 
Now.  the  most  important  thing  is  the  house. 
It  should  be  built  facing  the  south.  10x16 
feet,  of  lumber  or  boards,  10  feet  high  on 
the  back  and  12  feet  in  front.  One  end  in- 
side should  be  floored.  6  inches  above  the 
ground,  to  allow  the  cats  to  enter  underneath 
to  watch  any  stray  rats.  The  boards  should 
run  down  below  the  silis  C  inches,  leaving  one 
small  opening,  and  then  banked  up  tight. 
A  strong  door  is  all  that  is  needed  in  front, 
and  one  in  the  end  entering  the  laying-room. 
In  the  daytime  the  door  in  the  roosting- 
house  is  left  open  for  light  and  sunshine. 
The  roasts  should  be  poles  laid  level  across 
both  ends,  with  an  open  space  in  the  middle, 
all  the  bark  and  rough  edges  being  smoothed 
off  and  each  one  nailed  to  crosspieces  per- 
manently. Ladders  of  sharp-edge  strips 
should  hot  be  used,  as  the  fowls'  breast- 
bones will  become  indented.  The  poles 
should  be  nailed  fourteen  inches  apart,  so 
that  they  will  not  crowd  each  other,  and  to 
enable  one  to  walk  between  them  to  keep 
them  free  from  vermin,  which  is  done  by 
passing  a  brush  over  them  once  a  week, 
dipped  in  kerosene.  The  roosts  should  be 
rive  feet  from  the  ground,  to  enable  one  to 
clean  out  the  droppings  from  under  them. 
The  roofs  should  be  covered  with  roof- 
boards  tightly  nailed  to  the  plate  and  center- 
piece, and  battened  over  the  cracks  outside 
and  all  around.  Such  a  house  can  be  built 
for  twenty  dollars.  In  the  laying-house, 
which  must  be  separated  from  the  roosting- 
houso  by  a  board  partition,  leave  an  open- 
ing twelve  inches  high  and  twenty  Inches 
wide  at  the  bottom  for  the  hens  to  enter. 
This  room  should  be  dark,  as  hens  prefer  a 
dark  place  to  lay  in.  Nests  should  be  made 
of  emptly  nail-kegs,  which  can  be  had  of 
any  hardware-store  for  nothing,  as  when  a 
hen  sits  the  eg«s  are  then  always  under  her. 
and  do  not  roll  out.  A  board  should  be 
nailed  in  front  of  the  kegs,  the  board  to  be 
six  Inches  wide.  The  kegs  should  be  on  the 
floor.  .     F.  F.  A. 

Chetopa,  Kan. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Blindness  of  Chick*.— J.  H.  T.,  Moran- 
town.  Kan.,  writes:  "I  have  a  nice  flock  of 
chicks,  all  well:  but  two  seemed  to  bo  blind, 
not  at  first,  but  it  gradually  appeared." 

REPLY:— It  may  be  duo  to  exposure — taking 
cold— or  from  being  pecked  by  the  others.  It 
is  something  that  frequently  happens  to 
fowls  and  chicks  during  windy  weather. 


Lice  Kemedy  in  the  Food.— W.  J.  L.,Mid- 
dleton.  writes:  "It  has  been  stated  that 
sassafras-oil  in  the  food  will  destroy  lice; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible.  Is 
there  any  other  remedy?" 

Reply: — It  is  doubtful  if  lice  can  be  pre- 
vented by  remedies  in  the  food.  Thorough 
and  complete  drenching  of  the  poultry -house 
with  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion  has  been 
a  success. 

Capital  Required.— F.  C.  Angel's  Camp, 
Cal.,  writes:  "In  your  opinion,  will  a  cap- 
ital of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  enable 
one  to  make  a  living  from  poultry  in  south- 
ern California?" 

Reply:— Considering  that  buildings,  food 
and  stock  must  be  procured,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  much  the  first  year  with 
such  limited  capital:  but  a  beginning  can  be 
made  and  a  business  built  up  in  three  or  four 
years  by  good  management. 

Egg-eating— Drooping  Chicks.— A.  M. 
M..   Anselma,   Pa.,   writes:     "What  is  the 

cause  of  hens  eating  their  eggs?  What  is 

the    best   food    to    make    them    lay?  My 

chicks  droop,  have  bowel  disease,  and  die." 

Reply: — It  is  a  habit  caused  by  an  egg  be- 
coming broken,  one  hen  beginning  to  eat 

eggs  and  teaching  others.  It  depends  on 

a  great  many  conditions.    Meat  ranks  very 

high.  They  are  probably  attacked  by  the 

large  lice  on  the  heads.  Anoint  with  a  few 
drops  of  melted  lard. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


AT  LOW  PRICES  A>"D  ON*  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offers  for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
prices.  150.000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  interested  in,  and  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 
YAZOO  VALLEY  of  Mississippi,  lying  along 
and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  "Valley 
Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands  both  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo  Valley,"  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago, 


■TI5I5C  FOR  HATCHING,  CHEAP.  Larg-est  Poultry 
tUU  ^5  establishment .  Best  stock ;  Prices  reason- 
able;  everything  just  as  represented; 
your  interests  are  my  interests.  Send  6c.  for  our  fine  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalog.  C.  C.  SHOESJLKER,  Freeport,m. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

with  a  machine  that  will  hatch  every 

egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
The  New  Saumenig  Hatches 

Send  Z  stamps  for  catalogue  Ho.  42. 
INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.  Springfield,0. 


SITTING  HENS 

will  sit.  ess?  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe  yet  sure.  Trial  size  10c,  post- 
paid. 100  gross  by  Ex.,  SI. 00.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.l. 


I  FFN  I  ICF  Y\\  I  FR  tills  all  lice,  mites,  fleas, 
LCC  3  LIl/E  ftlLLLK  ^  on  ponltry  and'stock: 

Does  away  with  the  old  fashioned  way  of  dusting,  dip- 
ping, greasing,  etc.  Ycu  paint  the  roost  poles,  the  lice 
killer  does  the  rest.  A  few  cents'  worth  will  do  the 
work  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  insect  powder  and  with  no 
labor.^  Pamphlets  and  circulars  free.  &A  page  book 
on  **Vermin"  and  diseases  of  Poultrv  and  stock  free 
for  2c.  stamp.  LEE'S  TONIC  POWDER  makes  the 
hens  lay.  GERMOZONE  is  a  cure  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  and  stock.  Our  books  tell 
all  about  them,  with  testimonials.  1200  agents  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  more  wanted.  Write  us. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  EXETER,  NEBRASKA. 
Mention  this  paper. 


irgest  wall  paper  bouse 
samples — mailed  free. 
From  2~i  cts*.  to  $S4  a  roll— 8  yards. 
Our  prices  SO  percent*  lower  than  others. 
KAYSEK  A-  ALL  MAX.  PHILADELPHIA. 
932«934  Market  St.      4  IS  Areh  Street. 


THE  A=B=C  0F  FENCE  MAKING,  a  booklet 

free.    Write  quick  before  supply 
is  exhausted.  J.  P.VISSER1NG,  Box  57,  Alton,  III. 


SHOO-FLY 


A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third    more  MILK. 

  _   Thousands  of  testimonials. 

SH0O-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fnr  ^pIp  faRm,ng  for  profit 

*■  "1  OdlC  in  Southeru  California,  where 
from  one  to  six  crops  can  he 
grown  yearly.  Free  passage  to  each  purchaser  of  ten 
acres  of  land.  Refer  to  leading  banks  of  California. 
For  all  information  address  Hemet  Land  Co.,  Hemet,  Cal. 

Headquarters  for 
DUMPINC 

Horse  Carts. 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works— Tatamy,  Pa.— 
to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  19  Bridge  St.,  New  York. 

HABIT 
AND 

Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
cured.   DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS.  Lebanon.  Ohio. 

"  I  have  always  objected  to  canvassing  for  books 
or  papers,"  writes  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunt,  of  Douglas 
county,  Oregon,  "  but  your  New  American  Cook 
Book,  as  also  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  has  so  much  real  merit  I  can  do 
as  well  in  working  this  agency  as  anything  I  know 
of.   Find  my  first  order  inclosed." 


OPIUM; 


DRUNKENNESS 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  It. 
Write  for 

Circulars 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


49  So.  Market  St., 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


May  15,  1S97. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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©ur  jfirestoe. 


MY  SWEETHEART. 

To  me  there  is  uo  other  girl 

Half  ap  dear  as  she 
Who  always  comes  at  eventide 

And  sits  upon  my  knee. 
There's  laughter  in  her  sparkling  eyes, 

There's  sunshine  in  her  hair. 
Of  all  the  maidens  that  I  know 

Not  one  is  half  so  fair. 

Without  her  life  would  be  to  me 

Not  half  so  sweet  as  now; 
And  to  her  will,  whate'er  it  be. 

Submissively  I  bow. 
Whene'er  she  smiles,  my  heart  leaps  up 

And  throbs  with  fierce  delight. 
Her  tears,  for  me,  whene'er  ihey  flow 

Turn  daytime  into  night. 

I've  loved  her  now  for  seven  years. 

Since  first  I  saw  her  face. 
And  to  this  maid  each  year  has  brought 

A  new  and  charming  grace. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  I  rejoice 

Whene'er  this  girl  draws  near. 
And  whispers  as  she  kisses  me, 

"  I  love  you,  papa  dear." 

—Thomas  Holmes. 


THE  MESSAGE. 

My  baby,  who  has  passed  to  fuller  life. 

Waked  in  the  April  sunshine  one  fair  morn. 
A  bird  was  calling ;  clearer  than  a  fife 

That  uote  upon  a  waudering  breeze  was  borne  ; 
It  caught  the  fancy  of  the  ten-months  child, 

Who  knew  no  other  language  than  sweet  cries. 
She  answered  it  with  note  as  clear  and  wild. 

She  answered  it  with  such  gladness  in  her  eyes, 
I  have  since  wondered  if  the  message  came, 

Brought  by  a  bird,  of  some  far  lovely  clime 
Shut  out  from  mortal's  gaze  by  gates  of  flame. 

She  seemed  so  much  of  heaven  from  that  time. 

—Elizabeth  Cherry  Haire. 
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THROUGH  A  GLASS  DARKLY 

BY  VIRN A  WOOD. 

Chapter  IV. 

T  considerable  questioning  of 
the  old  doctor  he  had  learned 
that  at  the  time  Hem/ 
Withington  boarded  at  the 
hotel  there  was  a  pretty 
waitress  in  the  house 
named  Xellie  I'ierson.  The 
old  man  had  never  thought 
of  coupling  their  names: 
bnt  he  remembered  that 
shortly  after  the  young 
man  had  gone  to  Mexico 
the  girl  disappeared.  It  was 
afterward  reported  that  she  had 
gone  to  San  Francisco,  and  had 
died  there.  He  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
having  heard  that  the  girl  claimed  she  was 
married  to  a  man  who  deserted  her.  She 
had  a  niece  living  in  the  town,  a  Mrs.  Win- 
ters, who  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subjec  t.  He  remembered  that  there 
was  a  dark  young  fellow  who  came  some- 
times to  see  the  girl,  and  who  left  the  town 
shortly  after  her  disappearance.  If  there 
was  a  wrong  done,  the  old  doctor  concluded, 
he  was  probably  the  man  that  did  it,  but  the 
detective  did  not  agree  with  him.  How- 
ever, he  kept  his  ideas  to  himself,  and  elab- 
orated his  theory  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room. 

The  next  morning  he  started  out  in  search 
of  Mrs.  Winters.  He  found  her  in  a  little 
house  on  Ravine  avenue,  a  pretty  young 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  clerk  in  the  post-office. 
She  received  him  politely,  but  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  communicative. 

"I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  my 
aunt,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  not  know  much 
about  her.  I  think  she  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

"Was  she  married?"  asked  the  detective. 
"She    was    married,"    was    the  emphatic 
reply. 

"The  ceremony  took  place  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  believe,"  Keith  suggested,  "and  the 
marriage  was  kept  secret." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Winters  replied,  with  some  as- 
perity. 

"What  was  the  husband's  name?"  con- 
tinued the  detective. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  it," 
she  said.  "Perhaps,"  she  added,  "you  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  why  you  are  so 
interested  in  my  family  affairs." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  decided  to  take  her 
into  his  confidence.  She  was  much  interested 
by  his  story,  and  immediately  declared  that 
she  would  give  him  all  the  assistance  she 
could. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  added,  "that  I  know  so 
little  of  the  circumstances.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  no  proofs  of  the  marriage  exist. 
It  was  never  recorded,  and  the  minister  who 
performed  the  ceremony  died  shortly  after. 
My  mother  and  a  friend  of  the  husband's 
were  witnesses,  and  they  are  both  dead.  I 
do  not  remember  any  of  the  names.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  things  since." 

"Do  you  know  what  was  the  object  of 
secrecy?"  asked  Keith. 

"The  husband  was  afraid  his  mother  would 


disown  him  if  she  knew  he  had  married  a 
waitress,"  she  replied.  "Then  he  was  him- 
self a  proud  man,  and  I  believe  he  wanted  to 
have  my  aunt  educated  before  he  introduced 
her  as  his  wife.  After  he  deserted  her  she 
still  concealed  his  name,  and  bound  my 
mother  to  do  so,  because  her  lover  threat- 
ened to  kill  hini.  There  was  a  child  born  a 
year  after  the  marriage,  but  I  think  it  died. 
I  remember  my  mother  said  that  my  aunt 
had  all  the  letters  her  husband  had  written 
her  buried  with  her." 

"We  must  have  them,  then,"  said  Keith, 
decidedly.  "Do  you  know  nothing  of  the 
discarded  lover?" 

"Nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you,"  she 
said:  "that  he  threatened  to  kill  the  hus- 
band." 

The  detective  remained  in  Minerville  sev- 
eral days,  trying  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
lover.  At  last  he  obtained  it  from  an  old 
hostler,  blind  and  in  his  dotage.  He  was 
not  sure  the  information  was  reliable,  but  it 
was  the  best  he  could  do.  The  name  was 
Oscar  Sayles. 

A  week  after  his  return  to  San  Francisco 
Hamilton  Keith  stood  in  his  own  room,  with 
a  bundle  of  old  letters  in  his  hand.  Several 
days  had  been  consumed  in  finding  Xellie 
Piersou's  grave  and  obtaining  permission  of 
the  authorities  to  open  it;  but  at  last  he  was 
alone,  with  the  precious  packet  in  his  hand. 
The  papers  were  yellow  and  stained,  and 
were  tied  together  with  a  faded  blue  ribbon. 
He  opened  them  reverently,  and  glanced  over 
the  creased  and  torn  pages.  The  letters 
were  dated  "Mexico"  and  signed  "Henry." 
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Xellie  I'ierson,  or  Mrs.  Withington.  as  we 
ought  now  to  call  her,  to  San  Francisco.  If 
so,  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall  find 
his  name  in  the  first  great  register  for  the 
year  1807.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  we  shall 
Bud  his  name  in  the  last  register,  with  the 
description  of  personal  appearance  that  is 
now  required." 

"Would  a  criminal  register  under  such  re- 
quirements?" asked  Margaret. 

"We  have  uo  evidence  of  his  having  been  a 
criminal  before  the  murder,"  said  Keith. 
"Then,  if  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  we  may 
discover  the  fact  from  the  description  in  the 
register." 

So  the  three  set  out  for  the  county  clerk's 
office,  and  were  soou  bending  over  the  old 
book. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Keith,  pointing  to  the 
entry. 

Oscar  Sayles  was  registered  in  18U7  as  a 
native  of  Xew  York,  twenty-two  years  old. 
The  residence  was  Xo.  Mission  street. 

The  detective  copied  the  entry,  and  turned 
to  the  last  register.  Suddenly  a  cry  escaped 
Margaret's  lips.  She  put  her  finger  on  the 
page,  and  they  read  after  the  name  the  fol- 
lowing description:  Age,  forty-seven;  height, 
five  feet  ten  inches:  complexion,  dark;  color 
of  eyes,  black;  color  of  hair,  black;  long  scar 
on  lower  right  cheek  half  across  chin.  The 
residence  was  Xo.           Minna  street. 

"It  is  the  same,"  said  the  detective. 

"Yes,"  Margaret  replied;  "undoubtedly." 

After  making  a  copy  of  this  entry  also, 
Keith  led  the  way  out,  and  they  started  for 
Minna  street. 


Throwing  off  his  coat  and  hat,  he  leaped  into  the  water. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  pile  he  found  a  larger 
paper,  and  eagerly  opened  it.  It  was  the  cer- 
tificate of  marriage  of  Henry  Withington 
and  Xellie  Pierson,  signed  by  Gilbert  Evans, 
officiating  clergyman,  and  witnessed  by  Julia 
Withington  and  Stephen  Richards.  Some- 
thing fell  to  the  floor  with  a  metallic  sound, 
and  stooping  down  he  picked  up  a  package 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  He  tore  off  the 
wrappings,  and  found  an  old-fashioned 
locket.  Opening  it  he  saw  two  daguerreo- 
types, one  of  which  he  readily  recognized  as 
that  of  Henry  Withington,  taken  in  his 
youth;  the  other  was  the  portrait  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  young  girl.  Something 
about  the  delicate  features,  the  frank  and 
merry  expression,  and  the  cloud  of  light 
curls  haunted  him  as  vaguely  familiar;  but 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  associate  the 
resemblance  with  any  face  that  he  had  seen. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mar- 
garet and  her  mother,  to  whom  he  told  what 
he  had  learned,  showing  them  the  letters 
and  the  marriage  certificate,  and  finally  the 
locket.  As  Margaret  looked  at  the  portrait 
of  the  girl  a  strange  possibility  flashed  across 
her  mind;  but  it  seemed  a  fancy,  and  she 
laid  the  thought  aside. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  she 
asked. 

"I  am  going  to  try  to  identify  Oscar  Sayles 
with  the  man  you  have  seen,"  he  replied; 
"and  I  shall  want  you  to  help  n*e." 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Margaret,  flushing 
slightly. 

"It  is  probable  that  Oscar  Sayles  followed 


"What  will  you  do  if  you  find  him?"  in- 
quired Margaret. 

"Arrest  him,"  was  the  Hconic  answer. 

They  turned  down  the  narrow  street  at 
last,  with  its  tall,  dingy  tenement-houses, 
and  finding  the  number,  tapped  at  the  dis- 
colored door.  The  door  opened  a  little,  and 
from  behind  it  appeared  an  unkempt  head. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  a  woman's 
voice. 

"We  wish  to  see  Oscar  Sayles,"  said  the 
detective. 

The  door  opened  a  little  wider,  showing  an 
untidy  wrapper  and  a  pair  of  slippered  feet. 

"Mr.  Sayles?"  queried  the  voice.  "Mr. 
Sayles  sailed  for  Australia  more  than  a 
month  ago." 


Chapter  V. 

On  referring  to  the  books  at  the  steamer 
office  the  detective  found  the  name  of  Oscar 
Sayles  among  the  passengers  on  the  "Pel- 
ican." He  telegraphed  to  Australia  to  ar- 
rest the  man  if  found,  and  to  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  soon  as  he  was  apprehended. 
His  inquiries  at  the  office  failed  to  elicit  any 
information  about  the  man.  So  many  look 
passage  on  the  steamer,  the  clerk  said,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remember  individuals. 
When  he  had  done  everything  he  could  think 
of  at  present,  he  went  to  see  Richard  Deane, 
and  reported  to  him  the  progress  of  the  case. 
The  young  man,  passing  his  time  in  the  sol- 
itude of  his  cell,  had  allowed  his  mind  to 
dwell  with  painful  intensity  upon  the  details 


of  the  case.  Again  and  again  he  thought 
over  all  the  chains  of  the  evidence  as  one 
who  gropes  in  a  dark  room,  seeking  a  door  of 
escape.  That  Margaret  believed  him  inno- 
cent, that  she  knew  him  to  be  innocent,  was 
his  greatest  comfort  in  his  trials;  and  yet  in 
a  sense  it  was  his  keenest  pain.  Her  sweet 
face  moved  him  as  no  other  face  had  ever 
done,  and  yet  it  seemed  worlds  away  from 
him.  He  knew  the  evidence  they  had  al- 
ready iu  their  possession  would  never  acquit 
him  without  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derer; and  on  that  hung  all  his  hopes,  for 
even  if  they  failed  to  convict,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  name,  he  could 
never  speak  to  Margaret  as  he  would  speak 
to  her  if  he  had  an  honorable  name  to  offer 
her. 

After  the  detective  left  him  he  paced 
wearily  up  and  down  his  cell;  the  suspense 
of  waiting  seemed  intolerable.  He  felt  a 
mad  longing  to  beat  his  hands  against  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  as  though  he  could  force 
his  escape  and  shout  out  his  innocence  to  the 
world.  Confinement,  anxiety  and  sorrow  had 
worn  upon  him.  and  his  tine  face  was  pallid 
and  drawn.  Rack  and  forth  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  cell  he  walked,  with  hands 
clasped  behind  him  and  head  drooping  on 
his  breast.  Before  him  he  saw  constantly 
two  visions  of  the  future:  one  full  of  honor 
and  happiness,  a  successful  career  and  a 
beautiful  home:  the  other,  a  few  days  of 
shame  and  fear,  ending  in  the  darkness  of 
an  ignominious  death.  He  stood  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  roads,  unable  to  direct  his  steps; 
and  before  him  on  the  one  hand  was  the 
altar,  and  on  the  other  the  gallows. 

Meantime  Margaret  and  her  mother  had  re- 
turned home.  They  were  met  at  the  door 
by  little  Flo.  Margaret  was  worn  out  with 
excitement  and  fatigue,  but  the  first  words 
of  her  little  sister  dispelled  these  feelings, 
and  aroused  anew  her  hope. 

"Margaret."  the  child  exclaimed,  "there 
was  a  woman  here  to  see  you;  such  a  funny 
old  woman!" 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  Margaret  in  sur- 
prise. 

"She  wouldn't  tell  her  name,"  replied  Flo; 
"but  she  said  she  would  call  again  some 
time  to-day." 

It  was  already  past  two  o'clock.  Though 
Margaret  and  her  mother,  absorbed  in  the 
events  of  the  day,  had  eaten  nothing  since 
the  usual  breakfast  hour,  the  girl  scarcely 
tasted  her  dinner,  and  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement  all  the  afternoon.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  connect  her  strange  caller 
with  the  subject  nearest  her  heart,  though 
her  mother  prepared  her  for  disappointment 
by  warning  her  that  the  woman  was  doubt- 
less an  agent  or  a  solicitor  of  funds  for  a 
charitable  institution. 

The  interval  of  waiting  seemed  very  long 
to  Margaret;  but  before  five  o'clock  her 
strange  caller  came.  She  was  a  woman  of 
about  sixty,  large  and  evidently  Irish,  though 
she  had  lost  the  brogue. 

"You're  the  young  lady  that's  interested  in 
Richard  Deane?"  she  said,  interrogatively, 
as  she  followed  Margaret  into  the  room  and 
seated  herself. 

Margaret  assented,  with  a  blush. 

"I've  been  in  the  country,  and  I've  just 
heard  about  it  from  my  daughter,  and  it's 
better  late  than  never,  as  the  saying  is;  so 
I  came  this  morning  to  tell  you  what  I  knew 
about  it  all." 

"Come  to  Mr.  Keith's  with  me,"  the  girl 
said,  rising.  "He  must  hear  what  you  have 
to  say." 

Shortly  after  they  entered  Hamilton  Keith's 
office.  They  found  the  detective  pacing  the 
floor  with  a  gloomy  brow. 

"We're  off  the  scent,"  he  said.  "I  re- 
ceived a  reply  almost  immediately  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  Oscar  Sayles  that  landed  there 
is  five  foot  six,  and  has  ruddy  complexion 
and  sandy  beard.  The  real  Sayles  has  in 
some  way  induced  the  man  to  take  his 
name,  and  he  himself  is  doubtless  in  the 
city  at  the  present  moment." 

"Faith,  and  I  hope  so,"  ejaculated  Mar- 
garet's companion. 

"She  has  something  to  tell  us  about  the 
ease,"  said  Margaret  in  reply  to  his  look 
of  surprise;  and  the  woman  began  her  story. 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Monogue,"  she  said, 
"and  I've  been  here  since  the  early  days. 
I  was  a  nurse,  and  I  had  my  sign  up  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  one  day  a  woman 
comes  to  me  and  says  she  wants  me  to  take 
care  of  her  sister.  And  when  I  went  to  the 
house  I  asked  the  sister  her  name.  'You  may 
call  me  Mrs.  Alexander,'  says  she;  but  I 
knew  that  wasn't  her  name  at  all.  The 
next  day  her  baby  was  born,  and  the  day 
after  that  she  died.  Then  the  sister  gives 
me  the  baby  to  keep,  and  some  money,  and 
goes  away;  and  I've  never  seen  her  since. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  gentleman  comes  to  me 
and  says  the  child  is  his;  and  he  asks  about 
the  mother,  and  cries  when  I  tell  him  about 
her;  and  says  he  was  iu  Mexico,  and  was 
sick  and  away  from  the  post-office,  and  didn't 
know  nothing  about  it." 

"Do  you  know  these  pictures?"  interrupted 
the  detective,  handing  her  the  open  locket. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  daguerreotypes, 
and  nodded  her  head. 

"Sure,  and  I  wouldn't  forget  the  likes  of 
them,"  she  said.    "It's  the  same,  Mr.  Keith, 
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and  I'd  swear  to  it  on  the  Bible.  And  did 
you  ever  see  any  one  that  looks  like  the 
lady,  miss?"  she  suddenly  asked,  turning  to 
Margaret. 

Margaret  took  the  locket  from  her  hand, 
and  looked  searchingly  at  the  girlish  face. 
The  possibility  that  flashed  across  her  mind 
when  she  first  saw  it  returned  to  her  with 
the  certainty  of  conviction. 

"Yes,  I  have."  she  replied,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  excitement.  The  detective  bent  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  strained  attention. 
The  woman  went  on  with  her  story. 

"And  he  kisses  the  baby  and  cries  over  it 
like  a  woman,  and  says  he  can't  keep  it. 
and  he  knows  only  one  woman  he'd  trust  it 
with,  the  saints  forgive  him;  for  I'd  kept  my- 
self awake  at  night  and  wore  myself  thin 
the  good  care  I'd  taken  of  him.  And  he 
gives  me  a  lot  of  money  to  go  East  with  the 
baby  and  hunt  up  his  mother,  Mrs.  Deane, 
and  lay  it  on  her  steps,  and  watch  to  see  if 
she  took  it  and  took  care  of  it.  And  I  was 
to  leave  word  for  the  sister  of  the  baby's 
mother  that  the  baby  was  dead.  And  he 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell  a  living  soul: 
and  I've  kept  my  word,  as  the  saying  is,  till 
this  very  minute." 

"And  it  is  true."  exclaimed  Margaret,  "that 
Richard  Deane  is  Judge  Withington's  son!" 

"And  I  thought  that  same."  said  Mrs. 
Monogue:  "and  I  don't  belave  he  did  that 
murder  at  all,"  in  her  excitement  lapsing 
into  the  brogue:  "but  a  spalpeen  of  a  dark 
young  man  with  a  hathenish  scar  on  his 
face  that  hung  around  me  house  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  masther:  but  got  tired  wait- 
ing for  him  and  lift  on  the  stamer,  and  I've 
niver  laid  eyes  on  him  till  this  blissed  day; 
but  twinty  odd  years  or  not,  I'd  know  the 
scar  on  his  ugly  face." 

"You've  seen  him  to-day?"  cried  Margaret, 
springing  to  her  feet. 

"Yes,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  ticket- 
office  at  the  Grand  hotel  and  saw  him  get  a 
ticket  for  Xew  York;  but  niver  his  own 
name  did  he  give  the  man,  but  a  hathenish- 
sounding  name  at  him  that  I  niver  heard 
before." 

"We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  cried  Keith, 
rising  and  putting  on  his  overcoat.  "Will 
you  go  to  the  ferry  with  me,  Miss  Fen  ton?" 

Margaret  assented,  and  a  moment  later 
they  were  on  the  street. 

They  had  not  reached  the  corner  .where 
they  were  to  take  the  car  when  Margaret 
clutched  her  companion's  arm. 

"There  he  is,"  she  said. 

"Where?"  asked  the  detective. 

"He  is  on  the  front  seat  of  the  dummy 
on  that  car,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  car  that 
had  just  passed;  "and  he  has  a  valise  with 
him." 

They  got  on  the  next  car  and  rode  to  the 
ferry.  It  was  early  evening,  and  there  were 
as  yet  no  lights  on  the  street.  They  could 
see  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  tower  of 
the  "Chronicle"  building  pointing  to  five 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  boat  to 
leave.  It  seemed  to  them  hours  that  they 
were  passing  down  the  crowded  street.  The 
buildings,  the  hurrying  people  flashed  by 
Margaret's  eyes  like  the  phantasmagoria  of 
a  dream.  She  was  conscious  only  of  an  in- 
tense desire  to  reach  their  destination—to  be 
in  time.  The  arrest  of  Oscar  Sayles  meant 
life  and  liberty  for  Richard  Deane;  and  for 
her  the  possibility  of  a  happiness  that  she 
dared  not  contemplate.  The  last  time  she 
had  visited  the  prisoner  is  his  cell,  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  by  her  mother  and  the 
detective,  she  had  seen  in  his  eyes  what  he 
dared  not  express  in  words;  what  he  would 
never  dare  to  express  until  he  was  exon- 
erated in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  yet,  of 
course,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  true  rela- 
tionship to  Judge  Withington:  and  Margaret 
had  thought  with  sympathy  of  his  emotions 
when  he  learned  It  all.  But  now,  as  they 
sped  swiftly  down  the  crowded  street,  the 
wind  following  them  and  blowing  the  dark 
curls  about  her  face,  every  thought,  every 
emotion  was  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  be  in  time.  They  had  passed 
the  "Chronicle"  building,  and  as  they  neared 
the  station  they  watched  the  ferry  clock 
with  alarm.  There  was  not  a  minute  to 
lose.  The  pursuit  had  become  to  the  girl's 
Imagination  a  wild  flight.  At  last  the  car 
ran  down  on  the  turn-table  just  as  the  hand 
pointed  to  the  even  hour.  They  rushed 
through  the  crowd  that  was  surging  in  op- 
posite directions,  dashing  under  the  heads 
of  the  expressmen's  horses  and  between 
wagons  and  trucks  and  Into  the  waiting- 
room  just  In  time  to  see  the  gatekeeper  close 
the  gate. 

Margaret  fell  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
despair,  but  the  detective  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  knocking  loudly,  cried,  "Open  to 
Hamilton  Keith." 

In  n  moment  the  door  slid  back,  and  they 
rushed  through.  The  place  was  deserted; 
the  crowd  had  already  gone  on  the  boat. 
They  ran  through  the  long,  winding  passage- 
way, Margaret  tripping  over  her  dress  In  her 
hurry,  and  Keith  shouting.  The  passengers, 
attracted  by  his  cries,  had  crowded  to  the 
end  of  the  boat,  and  were  eagerly  watching 
the  wild  chase.  Just  before  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  the  gangway  was  pulled 
up,  and  the  boat  began  to  move;  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  leaning  over  the  railing 


of  the  upper  deck,  stood  Oscar  Sayles,  ob- 
serving them  with  quiet  amusement. 

For  a  moment  Hamilton  Keith  looked  about 
him:  then,  throwing  off  his  coat  and  hat, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  began  to  swim 
toward  the  boat. 


Chapter  VI. 

By  the  time  Hamilton  Keith  had  made 
several  strokes  toward  the  ferry  the  life- 
boat had  been  lowered  to  him;  but  weighted 
by  his  clothing  he  was  unable  to  reach  it. 
and  sank  out  of  sight.  The  passengers, 
crowded  on  the  deck  at  the  stern,  watched 
with  breathless  attention,  and  no  one  noticed 
that  the  face  of  the  dark  stranger  with  the 
valise  had  turned  a  ghastly  white,  and  that 
the  long  scar  across  his  cheek  and  chin 
quivered  against  the  livid  flesh;  nor  did  any 
one  observe  that  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
breast  and  did  not  withdraw  it.  Even  Mar- 
garet did  not  see  him,  for  she  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  pier  with  clasped  bauds,  watch- 
ing the  spot  where  Keith  had  disappeared. 

After  a  moment  of  suspense  his  head  re- 
appeared near  the  boat,  and  the  sailors 
grasped  him  by  the  shoulders  and  quickly 
drew  him  in. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  the  ferry 
he  dashed  up  the  steps  and  through  the 
throng  of  people,  who  drew  away  from  his 
dripping  garments.  Only  the  dark  stranger 
remained  where  he  had  been  standing,  his 
left  hand  stroking  his  mustache.  His  face 
had  resumed  its  natural  color,  and  he 
seemed  quiet  and  indifferent. 

"Oscar  Sayles,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  said 
Hamilton  Keith:  but  before  he  had  slipped 
the  handcuffs  over  his  wrists  the  left  baud 
had  urushed  lightly  across  the  stranger's 
lips. 

"For  what  do  you  arrest  me?"  he  asked, 
quietly. 

"For  the  murder  of  Judge  Withington," 
was  the  reply. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  Sayles,  carelessly.  "I 
thought  his  brother  was  convicted  of  the 
crime." 

"Xot  his  brother,  his  son."  said  the  detec- 
tive, giving  him  a  keen  glance. 

"His  son,  his  son?"  gasped  the  murderer, 
his  face  turning  livid  again.  "Xot— Nellie 
Tierson's  son?" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  detective,  "Mrs.  Well- 
ington's son." 

"Mrs.  Withington?"  echoed  the  murderer, 
a  dazed  look  falling  across  his  face.  "He 
did  not— marry  Xellie  Pierson?" 

"Yes."  said  the  detective,  "he  married 
Xellie  Pierson." 

"Have  you  the  proofs  of  all  this?"  de- 
manded the  man. 

"I  have  the  marriage  certificate  in  my  pos- 
session," was  the  reply:  "and  I  have  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  identity  of  the  son." 

"Then  I  committed  the  crime  in  vain,"  said 
Oscar  Sayles,  dropping  his  head  a  moment 
ou  his  breast;  "but  I  will  yet  save  the  son. 
Take  down  my  confession  as  quickly  as  you 
can;  I  have  taken  poison,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  work." 

"Is  there  a  physician  here?"  demanded 
Hamilton  Keith,  turning  to  the  crowd  of  by- 
standers. 

As  no  one  responded  the  detective  took  out 
his  note-book  and  prepared  to  take  down  the 
confession.  The  passengers  had  gathered 
about  them,  forming  a  semicircle,  within 
which  the  two  men  stood  by  the  railing: 
Keith  with  stern,  set  face,  Sayles,  cool  and 
self-possessed.  By  this  time  they  were  about 
midway  across  the  bay. 

"When  did  yon  take  the  poison';  '  Keith 
asked. 

"Just  before  you  handcuffed  me,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  have  carried  the  powder  in  my 
pocket  ever  since — that  night." 

Then  he  began  his  confession. 

"Xellie  Pierson's  father  had  been  a  man  of 
education  and  means:  but  he  lost  everything 
in  the  mines,  and  died  when  the  children 
were  small.  Mrs.  Pierson,  like  many  wives 
of  pioneers,  was  an  uneducated  woman  and 
could  do  nothing  to  support  herself  but  go 
out  by  the  day  to  clean  house.  As  soon  as 
the  children  were  old  enough  they  became 
waitresses:  Xellie  In  tire  Harris  hotel  and 
Julia  in  the  Iowa  house.  Soon  after  this 
their  mother  died. 

"At  that  time  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  express- 
oflice;  poor,  of  course,  and  unable  to  marry, 
but  I  became  engaged  to  Xellie  Pierson, 
and  she  loved  me  once,"  his  voice  for  a  mo- 
ment dropping  to  a  meditative  tone;  "but 
suddenly  a  coolness  sprang  up  between  us 
that  I  could  not  understand,  and  one  night 
she  gave  me  back  my  ring.  This  is  It,"  he 
said,  lifting  his  manacled  hands  and  show- 
ing a  plain  gold  circlet  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  "I  did  not  know  for  some 
time  what  the  trouble  was;  but  one  night  I 
saw  him  walking  witli  her  on  Ravine  avenue, 
and  then  I  knew." 

"You  saw  whom?"  asked  the  detective. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  prisoner  re- 
plied. He  could  hardly  force  himself  to 
speak  the  name. 

"Henry  Withington,"  he  said  at  last.  "The 
next  time  I  saw  her,"  he  continued,  "I 
charged  her  with  It,  and  she  denied  it.  I 
said  some  hard  things,  too,  about  gentlemen 
that  paid  attentions  to  servant-girls;  and  she 
fired  up  and  said  she  never  wanted  to  see 


me  again.  Xot  long  after  that  he  went  to 
Mexico,  as  people  thought;  and  soon  after 
Xellie  disappeared.  I  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  most  likely  place  for  ker  to  go 
to,  and  after  several  months  succeeded  in 
finding  her.  My  worst  fears  were  realized 
when  I  saw  her  condition.  I  tried  to  get 
her  to  tell  me  where  he  was,  but  she  would 
not;  and  neither  would  her  sister.  They 
denied  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  but  I  knew  better.  They  begged  me 
to  go  away  and  let  them  alone;  but  I  would 
not  do  so,  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  If 
they  were  married,  as  you  say,  he  must 
have  made  her  promise  to  keep  the  mar- 
riage secret,  and  she  would  rather  die  than 
break  her  word  to  him.  And  she  did  die 
the  day  after  her  baby  was  born.  Then  I 
waited  for  him  to  come,  but  in  vain.  At 
last,  unable  to  learn  where  he  was,  and  not 
believing  he  had  gone  to  Mexico  at  all.  I 
took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  Liver- 
pool. I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me. 
whether  I  lived  or  died:  only  I  vowed  that 
if  he  ever  came  across  my  track  I  would 
kill  him.  I  have  been  pretty  nearly  all  over 
the  world  since  then.  I  have  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Africa  and  Australia  and  Brazil; 
and  I  have  always  had  enough  money  to  live 
as  I  pleased.  At  last  I  came  back  to  San 
Francisco,  and  found  it  grown  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  my  recollection.  I  inquired 
about  Henry  Withington,  and  found  that  he 
had  become  a  wealthy  and  successful  man. 
I  settled  myself  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
where  I  thought  I  would  attract  little  atten- 
tion, and  awaited  an  opportunity  to  have 
my  revenge. 

"Twice  before  I  was  successful  I  attempted 
his  life.  That  night  I  saw  him  come  from 
the  ferry,  and  followed  him.  I  had  been 
watching  the  boats  for  two  days,  and  was 
prepared.  I  followed  him  to  the  house,  and 
with  my  skeleton-keys  opened  the  door  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  had  locked  it  behind 
him.  I  crept  up  the  stairs  after  him  and 
found  him  in  the  bath-room.  I  sprang  upon 
him  fi-om  behind,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
defend  himself  or  utter  a  sound  I  had 
dragged  him  down  and  stabbed  him  through 
the  heart.  Then  I  chloroformed  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  and  smeared  blood  on  the 
clothing  of  Richard  Deane,  to  draw  sus- 
picion upon  him.  I  hated  him  because  he 
was  Henry  Withington's  brother;  if  I  had 
known  it  was  his  son  I  would  never  have 
done  it." 

He  paused  a  moment  with  head  bowed  on 
his  breast. 

"I  have  never  really  thought  I  would  be 
discovered,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  know  now 
how  you  have  found  me.  But  after  the  young 
lady's  testimony  I  moved  to  a  different  part 
of  the  city,  and  told  my  landlady  I  was  going 
to  Australia;  then,  the  more  completely  to 
baffle  pursuit,  I  gave  a  man  a  hundred  dol- 
lars and  his  passage  to  sail  under  my  name 
to  Australia,  telling  him  I  did  it  to  get  rid 
of  my  creditors.     I  think  that  is  all."  he 


added,  "that  I  have  to  say.  Henry  Withing- 
ton wronged  her;  but  not  so  deeply  as  I 
thought.  Yet  he  was  too  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge her  as  his  wife,  and  he  has  paid  the 
penalty.  As  for  me,  I  shall  soon  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  law." 

He  smiled  a  ghastly  smile.  His  face  had 
become  colorless  andvwas  slightly  contorted. 

Hamilton  Keith  had  taken  down  the  sub- 
stance of  the  confession,  and  now  read  it 
aloud.  He  freed  the  prisoner's  hands,  and 
the  latter  signed  his  name  to  the  confession. 
There  was  a  sudden  jar,  and  the  boat  had 
stopped  at  the  Oakland  pier.  Oscar  Sayles 
was  taken  to  the  receiving  hospital,  where 
he  died  within  an  hour. 


Chapter  YII. 

A  year  had  passed.  The  house  in  which 
Judge  Withington  was  murdered  had  been 
sold  by  his  son,  and  the  adjoining  house  was 
still  occupied  by  Mrs.  Fenton  and  little  Flo. 
Dr.  Withington  himself,  formerly  known  as 
Richard  Deane,  had  purchased  a  fine  res- 
idence in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  and 
had  just  brought  home  his  bride  after  three 
months  of  European  travel.  Margaret  sat 
one  eveniug  on  a  stool  beside  him,  with  her 
head  on  his  knee. 

"And  you  are  sure  you  did  not  love  me  be- 
cause you  pitied  me?"  he  asked  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  as  he  stroked  her  soft  hair. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  his  question.    "I  loved  you  always." 

"Before  you  ever  saw  me?"  he  asked, 
quizzically. 

"Before  I  knew  you,  at  least.  Wasn't  it— 
dreadfully  improper?"  she  replied,  with  a 
saucy  look. 

"And  I,"  he  responded,  "I  thought  I  had 
the  dearest  little  neighbor  in  the  world:  but 
she  always  looked  so  proper  and  demure 
that  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her." 

They  laughed  softly,  and  did  not  seem  to 
remember  that  the  same  conversation  had 
taken  place  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  in 
midoeean,  in  a  quiet  corner  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  in 
the  heather-fields  of  Scotland  and  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau;  and.  indeed,  in  almost 
every  sequestered  nook  of  Europe  where  they 
found  themselves  alone. 

They  sat  long  with  the  soft  glow  of  the 
firelight  and  the  lamplight  on  their  faces; 
and  together,  with  clasped  hands  and  shin- 
ing eyes,  they  dreamed  the  world-old  dreams 
of  youth  and  happiness  and  love. 

Two  more  years  went  by.  Young  Dr. 
Withington.  who  practised  more  for  love  of 
his  profession  than  to  add  to  his  sufficiently 
independent  means,  was  already  spoken  of 
as  a  man  with  a  career  before  him.  His 
young  wife,  beautiful,  entertaining  and  hos- 
pitable, was  a  recognized  leader  in  social 
circles,  notwithstanding  which  she  found 
much  time  to  spend  in  the  sunniest,  airiest 
room  in  the  house,  where  Master  Henry 
Withington,    the    veritable    master   of  the 


You  know  that  our  minister  used  to  be  a  practicing 
physician.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  he  says  of  Ripans 
Tabules  that  the  formula  has  long  been  in  favor  with 
medical  men,  but  the  method  of  preparation  in  the  pres- 
ent form  is  modern  and  a  very  great  convenience.  He 
lately  spoke  of  them  to  me  in  these  very  words :  "  I 
always  keep  a  vial  of  the  Tabules  upon  my  dressing- 
table  and  use  them  with  confidence  whenever  occasion 
arises.  For  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans I  know  of  nothing  so  good,  and  for  an  'all  round' 
family  remedy  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  better 
to  be  had." 


Mat  15,  1897. 
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Anything  in  the  line  of  economy- 
appeals  to  the  farmer,  and  an  arti- 
cle that  can  be  used  for  a  hundred 
different  purposes  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

That  article  seems  to  be  Ncpon- 
set  Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric, 
which  can  be  used  for  covering 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon  covers, 
etc.  It  is  water-proof,  wind-proof, 
and  frost-proof.  It  takes  the  place 
of  back  plaster  in  dwelling-houses 
and  clapboards  and  shingles  on 
outhouses ;  insures  warmth  and 
dryness  wherever  used,  and  is 
inexpensive. 

Neponsct  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining  is  odorless,  clean, 
water-proof,  and  economical. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 
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house,  kicked  aud  crowed  in  his  crib,  and 
bumped  uis  sunny  head  against  the  wall  in 
his  premature  efforts  to  accomplish  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  room  without  the  indignity  of 
descending  upon  his  knees.  But  for  the 
dignity  of  his  father  he  had  not  the  slightest 
respect.  He  clambered  upon  his  back  and 
scrambled  over  his  knees  and  tangled  his 
plump  hands  in  his  beard;  and  the  young 
doctor  enjoyed  it  all.  and  notwithstanding 
his  growing  popularity  and  success  found 
his  happiest  hours  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  child. 

Hut  in  the  fullness  of  their  happiness  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  dead;  for  the  grave  of 
Nellie  I'ierson  had  been  opened  a  second 
time  and  the  remains  moved  to  the  family 
lot  of  the  Withingtons,  where  they  were 
placed  beside  those  of  the  husband.  And  on 
the  white  stone  at  the  head  of  her  grave 
was  this  simple  inscription:  "Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Xellie.  wife  of  Henry  Withing- 
ton.  Died  January  o.  1S6S.  Aged  eighteen 
years."  And  the  white  cross  on  Lone  moun- 
tain watched  over  the  grave,  and  the  hands 
of  her  children  kept  it  beautiful  with  flow- 
ers. And  perhaps  her  loving  heart  would 
have  counted  it  atonement  that  the  happi- 
ness of  Richard  and  Margaret  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  budding  life  intrusted  to 
their  care  grew  out  of  her  sorrows. 

THE  END. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF 
BRIDE-CAKE. 

The  prominence  attached  to  the  bride- 
cake in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of 
our  own  and  other  countries  is  one 
of  those  interesting  survivals  of 
early  symbolical  customs  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  dis- 
tant past.  Indeed,  a  wedding  feast  without 
the  time-honored  bride-cake  would  be  con- 
sidered by  almost  general  consent  thoroughly 
incomplete;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  person 
who  should  even  so  much  as  dare  to  suggest 
its  omission  on  this  festive  occasion.  So 
universal,  too,  is  the  practice  of  connecting 
bride-cake  with  our  marriage  rites  that  even 
the  poorest  country  peasant  contrives  to  deck 
the  nuptial  board— however  frugal  the  fare 
may  be  upon  it — with  this  necessary  adjunct. 
It  may  naturally  be  asked,  therefore,  why 
the  bride-cake  should  be  invested  with  so 
much  superstitious  reverence  as  to  render 
its  absence  at  the  marriage  feast,  in  the  eyes 
of  most  persons,  an  ominous  and  ill-starred 
affair. 

The  answer  to. this  question,  like  the  origin 
of  so  many  other  of  our  social  customs,  has 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  one  popular  explanation,  we  have 
in  the  bride-cake  a  survival  of  the  old  Roman 
form  of  marriage  by  "confarreatio,"  or  eat- 
ing together.  It  appears  that  at  a  marriage 
ceremony  of  this  kind  offerings  of  a  cake 
and  a  sheep  were  made  to  the  gods.  The 
skin  of  the  sheep  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sat  down,  with  their  heads  uncovered.  Then 
the  marriage  was  completed  in  the  presence 
of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  ten  witnesses, 
after  which  another  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
cake  was  made  of  far  and  mola  salsa  by  ves- 
tal virgins,  and  was  carried  before  the  bride 
when  she  was  conducted  to  the  residence  of 
her  husband. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  we 
have  adopted  the  custom  from  the  Romans, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  practice,  under  various 
forms,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial 
among  remote  savages  or  semicivilized  peo- 
ple, who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  obtained 
it  from  the  Romans.  Thus,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, in  his  "Origin  of  Civilization"  (1S70. 
page  85).  tells  us  how  among  the  Iroquois 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  used  to  partake  to- 
gether of  a  cake  of  "sagamite."  which  the 
bride  offered  to  her  husband.  The  Fiji 
islanders  have  a  very  similar  custom.  Among 
the  Tipperahs,  one  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Chit- 
tagong.  the  bride  prepares  some  drink,  sits 
on  her  lover's  knee,  drinks  half  and  gives 
him  the  other  half;  they  afterward  crook  to- 
gether their  little  fingers.  In  one  form  or 
another  a  similar  custom  is  found  among 
most  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India. 

The  true  derivation  of  bride-cake,  therefore, 
is  probably  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the 
old  Roman  marriage  rite  of  "confarreatio" 
as  in  its  symbolical  nature,  corn  in  one  form 
or  another — either  in  whole  grains  or  made 
up  into  a  cake  or  biscuit— having  been  from 
a  very  remote  period  in  the  world's  history 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity. Among  the  Liburnians,  before  the 
dinner  was  over,  the  bride  and  all  the  guests 
rose  from  the  table,  and  she  threw  over 
the  roof  of  the  bridegroom's  house  a  cake 
called  "ko'.arh."  which  was  made  of  coarse 
dough.  The  higher  she  threw  it  the  hap- 
pier it  was  supposed  would  the  marriage  be: 
and  as  the  houses  were  low  and  the  cake 
hard,  the  bride  seldom  failed  to  insure  a 
lucky  omen.  According  to  an  Esthonian 
wedding  custom  a  can  of  beer  is  poured  over 
the  bridegroom's  horse,  and  a  handful  of  rye 
is  scattered  over  the  heads  of  the  bridal 
couple  for  g<md  luck's  sake.  In  Sweden  the 
bride  has  her  pockets  filled  with  bread,  it 
being  a  popular  belief  that  every  piece  she 


gives  to  the  poor  on  her  way  to  church  will 
avert  some  misfortune.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries rice,  which  is  the  staple  food,  is  sub- 
stituted, and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
nuptial  ceremony.  Thus,  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India  the  priest  sprinkles  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  rice;  and  among  the 
Brahmans  the  bridegroom  throws  three  hand- 
fuls  of  rice  on  the  bride's  head.  In  Java  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  partake  of  rice  out  of 
the  same  dish  to  insure  good  luck.  Hence, 
we  may  trace  the  practice  in  our  own  country 
of  scattering  rice  on  the  bridal  couple.  In 
Italy  the  mother  of  a  newly  married  man,  on 
his  arrival  home  with  his  wife,  throws  some 
rice  behind  the  back  of  the  bride. 

Without  enumerating  further  illustrations, 
it  is  evident  the  idea  of  corn  in  some  form 
as  an  emblem  of  prosperity  has  been  most 
extensively  interwoven  with  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  most  nations,  to  which,  there- 
fore, may  probably  be  ascribed  the  reverence 
attached  to  our  bride-cake. 

Again,  that  this  is  so  seems  further  clear 
from  many  old  marriage  customs  still  kept 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
which  the  bride-cake,  as  the  symbol  of  good 
luck,  holds  a  prominent  place.  In  Yorkshire 
and  the  northern  counties  the  bride-cake  is 
cut  iuto  small  square  pieces,  and  then  thrown 
for  luck  over  the  heads  of  the  bridal  couple, 
after  which  it  is  passed  through  a  ring. 
Occasionally,  also,  on  the  bride's  arrival  at 
her  father's  door,  a  plateful  of  cake  is  flung 
from  an  upper  window  upon  the  crowd  be- 
low. An  augury  is  then  drawn  from  the  fate 
which  attends  the  plate,  for  should  it  be 
unbroken,  the  sign  is  ominous:  but  other- 
wise— and  the  more  pieces  it  breaks  into  the 
better — good  luck  will  follow  the  marriage. 
The  same  practice  prevails  in  Scotland, 
where,  on  returning  home  from  kirk,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  throws  a  plate- 
ful of  short-bread  over  the  bride's  head.  A 
scramble  for  the  broken  fragments  then  en- 
sues, it  being  deemed  very  lucky  to  get  a 
piece.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  variation,  a 
currant  bun  is  broken  over  the  head  of  the 
bride:  but  it  is  considered  very  unlucky  if 
the  bun,  by  mistake,  should  be  broken  over 
the  head  of  any  person  other  than  the  bride. 
It  is  to  this  usage  Herrick  refers: 

While  some  repeat 
Tour  praise  and  help  yon,  sprinkling  you  with  wheat. 

In  Smollett's  "Humphry  Clinker"  (1771)  we 
have  another  allusion:  "A  cake  being  broken 
over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Lismahago, 
the  fragments  were  distributed  among  the 
bystanders,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  on  the  supposition  that 
every  person  who  ate  of  this  hallowed  cake 
should  that  night  have  a  vision  of  the  man 
or  woman  whom  heaven  designed  should  be 
his  or  her  wedded  mate."  Again,  in  Mof- 
fatt's  "Health's  Improvement,"  we  are  told 
that  when  the  bride  comes  from  church  the 
friends  are  wont  to  cast  wheat  on  her  head: 
and  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  return 
home  one  presents  him  with  a  pot  of  butter, 
as  presaging  plenty  and  abundance  of  all 
good  things. 

Referring  to  other  bride-cake  customs,  it 
appears  that  in  Westmoreland  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  marriage  ceremony  the  company 
returned  in  cavalcade  to  the  bride's  father's 
house,  where  they  had  dinner.  On  their  ar- 
rival home  every  one  was  presented  with  a 
slice  of  bride-cake — locally  known  as  wineber- 
ry  (currant  cake),  which  the  bride  cut  up, 
and  the  bridegroom  handed  round  to  the 
guests.  Macaulay,  in  his  "History  of  Clay- 
brook"  (1791).  describes  another  custom:  "A 
pole  was  erected  in  front  of  the  house,  three 
or  four  yards  high,  with  the  cake  stuck  upon 
the  top  of  it.  On  the  instant  that  the  bride 
set  out  from  her  old  habitation  a  company 
of  young  men  started  off  on  horseback,  and 
he  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the 
pole  first,  and  knock  the  cake  down  with  his 
stick,  had  the  honor  of  receiving  it  from  the 
hands  of  a  damsel  on  the  point  of  a  wooden 
sword,  and  with  this  trophy  ke  returned  in 
triumph  to  meet  the  bride  and  her  atten- 
dants." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  bride-cake  did 
not  fail  to  become  an  equally  important 
source  of  attraction  in  love  divinations:  and 
Rowe.  in  his  "Happy  Village"  (1796),  speaks 
of  it  as  such: 

The  wedding-cake  now  through  the  ring  was  led. 
The  stocking,  thrown  across  the  nuptial  bed. 

To  endow  the  bride-cake,  however,  with 
prophetic  virtues  it  was  considered  essential 
to  pass  it  through  a  wedding-ring;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Brand  (Top.  Antiq..ii.  p.  165),  once 
was  not  sufficient,  many  performing  this 
magic  rite  as  many  as  nine  times.  Numer- 
ous illustrations  of  this  superstition  occur  in 
the  literature  of  bygone  times. 

In  the  "Spectator"  the  writer  tells  us  that 
he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune:  "Fasted  all 
day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming 
upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  hand- 
some slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he  placed 
very  conveniently  under  his  pillow."  The 
"Connoisseur"  als'o  notices  this  mode  of  di- 
vination: "Cousin  Pebby  was  married  a  lit- 
tle while  ago.  and  he  sent  me  a  piece  of 
bride-cake  to  put  under  my  pillow,  and  I  had 
the  sweetest  dream;  I  thought  we  were  going 
to  be  married  together." 

In   the   northeast   of   Scotland,   says  Mr. 


Gregor  ("Folk  Lore  Society's  Publications." 
1S7S,  vol.  vii.  p.  98),  great  preparations  were 
formerly  made  for  the  brewing  of  the  bridal 
ale  aud  the  baking  of  the  bridal  bread.  In 
baking  the  latter  special  care  was  taken  with 
the  first  cake,  lest  it  should  be  broken— a 
broken  cake  portending  unhappiness. 

Again,  we  are  further  told  by  Mr.  Napier, 
in  his  "Folklore  of  the  West  of  Scotland" 
11879,  p.  52),  that  immediately  after  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  the  bride-cake,  a  large  and 
elaborately  prepared  article,  is  cut  up  and 
distributed.  Young  girls  still  put  a  piece  of 
it  under  their  pillows,  in  order  to  obtain 
prophetic  dreams.  "In  some  cases  this  is 
done  by  a  friend  writing  the  names  of  three 
young  men  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  cake 
wrapped  in  it  is  put  under  the  pillow  for 
three  nights  in  succession  before  it  is  opened. 
Should  the  owners  of  the  cake  have  dreamed 
of  one  of  the  three  young  men  therein  writ- 
ten, it  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  is  to  be 
her  future  husband."  In  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  a  practice  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  of  putting  n  ring  among 
the  ingredients  of  the  cake,  and  to  invite  the 
guests  in  succession  to  cut  a  slice.  The  per- 
son who  is  lucky  enough  to  hold  the  knife 
when  it  comes  upon  the  hidden  ring  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sure  of  happiness  for  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months.  At  Burnley  we  find  a  va- 
riation of  this  custom,  it  being  the  practice 
to  put  a  wedding-ring  and  a  sixpence  into  a 
flat  currant-cake.  When  the  company  are 
about  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  day's  fes- 
tivities the  cake  is  broken  and  distributed 
among  the  single  ladies.  No  small  excite- 
ment is  now  occasioned,  it  being  a  popular 
notion  that  she  who  gets  the  ring  in  her  por- 
tion of  cake  will  shortly  be  married,  whereas 
the  one  who  obtains  the  sixpence,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  die  an  old  maid.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  further  illustrations  of  these 
bride-cake  divinations,  as  those  we  have 
quoted  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  class. 
They  are  not  confined,  moreover,  to  our  own 
country,  but  are  found,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, on  the  Continent,  where  the  bride-cake 
figures  prominently  in  many  of  the  marriage 
customs.  Thus  it  may  be  remembered  how, 
in  Lockhart's  Spanish  ballad  entitled  "The 
Marriage  of  the  Cid"  (sixteenth  century),  we 
have  a  graceful  allusion  to  a  bridal  custom: 

Then  conies  the  bride,  Ximena  ;  the  king  he  holds  her 
hand  ; 

And  the  queen,  and,  all  in  fur  and  pall,  the  nobles  of 
the  land. 

All  down  the  street  the  ears  of  wheat  round  Ximena 
are  flying, 

But  the  king  lifts  off  her  bosom  sweet  whatever  there 
is  lying. 

Again,  in  days  gone  by  it  was  customary  in 
this  country  to  present  the  bridal  couple  in 
the  church  with  "sops  in  wine," — a  mixture 
of  wine  and  sopped  cake — a  practice  to  which 
we  find  numerous  allusious  made  by  old  wri- 
ters. Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  "The 
Scornful  Lady,"  refer  to  it: 

Believe  me,  if  my  wedding  smock  were  on. 

Were  the  gloves  bought  andgiv'n,  the  license  come; 

Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd  and  all, 

The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off; 

Were  these  two  arms  encompassed  with  the  hands  . 

Of  bachelors  to  lead  me  to  the  church  ; 

Were  my  feet  at  the  door,  were  "  I,  John,"  said  ; 

If  John  should  boast  a  favor  done  by  me, 

I  would  not  wed  that  year. 

In  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  (act  iii.  scene 
2),  Gremio  relates  how  Petruchio  "quaff.'d  off 
the  muscadel,  and  threw  the  sops  all  in  the 
sexton's  face." 

Originally,  we  are  told  that  these  "sops  in 
wine"  were  blessed  before  they  were  given 
to  the  bridal  couple,  a  direction  relating  to 
which  occurs  in  the  "Sarum  Missal."  In 
Coates'  "History  of  Reading"  (p.  225,  in  the 
church  warden's  account  of  St.  Lawrence's 
parish,  under  the  year  1561)  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  "Brydepast.  It.,  receyd  of 
John  Radleye  6  shillings  and  eightpence."  A 
note  further  adds  that  the  allusion  is  "prob- 
ably to  the  wafers,  which,  together  with 
sweet  wine,  were  given  after  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  marriage."  In  Circassia  there  is 
generally  set  upon  the  carpet,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  bridegroom's  house,  a  cup  of 
wine  and  plate  of  dough,  and  the  first  thing 
the  bride  does  on  entering  is  to  throw  over 
the  wine,  and  to  scatter  the  dough  with  her 
hands  about  the  room.  In  Holland  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  send  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
at  a  wedding  two  bottles  of  wine  highly 
spiced  and  sugared  and  decorated  with  rib- 
bons. Customs,  therefore,  of  this  kind  all 
seem  to  point  in  one  direction  and  to  refer, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  notion  of 
plenty  and  prosperity,  indicated  by  the  va- 
rious fruits  of  the  earth  employed  on  this 
occasion. 

Lastly,  among  some  of  the  very  many  old 
customs  connected  with  the  wedding-cake 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  from  Au- 
brey's "Remains  of  Judaisme  and  Gentil- 
isine:"  "When  I  was  a  little  boy  (before 
the  civil  wars)  I  have  seen,  according  to  the 
custom  then,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  kiss 
over  the  bride-cakes  at  the  table.  It  was 
about  the  latter  end  of  dinner,  and  the  cakes 
were  laid  upon  one  another,  like  the  pictures 
of  the  shew-bread  in  the  old  bibles.  The 
bridegroom  waited  all  dinner."  In  some  of 
our  country  villages  it  is  still  customary  to 
give  a  pice  of  wedding-cake  to  the  bees,  in- 
forming them  at  the  same  time  of  the  names 
of  the  parties  married.    It  is  commonly  be- 


lieved that  if  this  little  mark  of  attention  is 
omitted  the  bees  become  irate,  and  sting 
every  one  within  their  reach. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  bride- 
cake in  its  present  form  is  of  comparatively 
modern  introduction.  In  olden  times  small 
rectangular  buns  were  in  request,  these  being 
composed  of  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  spices  and 
currants.  Such,  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  his 
"Brides  and  Bridals"  (vol.  i.  p.  204),  were 
"the  little  blocks  that  were  made  in  Selden's 
time  by  every  couple  for  their  marriage  ban- 
quet, and  also  by  many  of  the  persons  bidden 
to  the  feast.  The  quantity  of  these  squares 
of  food  brought  together  at  an  ordinary  wed- 
ding in  Elizabethan  England  by  the  official 
caterers  for  the  party  and  by  the  many 
guests,  who  arrived  with  packets  of  them  in 
their  hands,  was  very  great."  In  process  of 
time  these  cakes  were  artistically  piled  up  in 
solid  squares,  and  then  iced  with  a  crust  of 
hardened  white  sugar,  the  top  being  adorned 
with  sundry  devices  considered  suitable  for 
the  festive  occasion.  This  again  gave  place 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  bride-cake  some- 
what as  we  see  it  nowadays;  and  as  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herrick: 

This  day,  my  Julia,  thou  must  make. 
For  mistress  bride,  the  wedding-cake  ; 
Knead  but  the  dough,  and  it  will  be 
To  paste  of  almonds  turn'd  by  thee  ; 
Or  kiss  it  thou,  but  once  or  twice. 
And  for  the  bride-cake  there'll  be  spice. 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  a  stop-over  at  Washington 
can  be  secured,  without  extra  charge  for 
railroad  fare,  by  depositing  the  ticket,  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B.  &  O. 
station  ticket  agent  at  that  point.  Washing- 
ton is  always  attractive  to  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly so  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
will  bring  to  the  National  Capital  many 
travelers  to  view  its  superb  public  buildings 
monuments,  museums  and  thoroughfares. 


TO  RENOVATE  CLOTHING. 

First  remove  all  dust  with  a  brush.  Spots 
may  be  taken  out  of  dark  goods  with  a  brush 
dipped  into  equal  parts  of  ammonia,  alcohol 
and  water.  This  will  brighten  the  goods  as 
well  as  cleanse  them.  If  the  fabric  is  very 
much  soiled  it  would  be  better  to  wash  in 
water  with  soap-bark,  then  rinse  well,  and 
nearly  dry.  Benzene  should  be  used  for  re- 
moving grease  spots,  and  a  soft  flannel 
shouId.be  employed  for  silk,  and  a  fine  brush 
for  velvet  or  cloth. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  INVESTMENTS. 

Big  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  small 
investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  and  the 
way  many  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
would  make  interesting  reading.  We  can  not 
here  go  into  details,  but  if  you  will  write  us 
we  will  suggest  a  plan  that  will  materially 
improve  your  pecuniary  condition.  We  have 
something  special  to  offer,  and  it  will  cost  yon 
nothing  to  send  us  your  name  and  get  on  our 
list  for  Cripple  Creek  literature.  Our  facilities 
in  the  stock  business  are  unexcelled.  Address 
The  Mechem  Investment  Company,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 
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SORROW  AND  JOY. 

Tell  me  what  is  sorrow?   It  is  an  end-less  sea. 
And  what  is  joy?    It  is  a  little  rose, 
Which  in  that  garden  grows. 
I  plucked  it  in  my  youth  so  royal  red, 
To  weave  it  in  a  garland  for  my  head; 
It  pricked  my  hand,  I  let  it  drop  again, 
And  now  I  look  and  long  for  it  in  vain. 

Tell  me  what  is  sorrow?   It  is  an  endless  sea, 
And  what  is  joy?    It  is  a  little  pearl, 
Round  which  the  waters  whirl. 
I  dived  deep  down,  they  gave  it  up  to  me, 
To  keep  it  where  my  costly  jewels  be; 
It  dazzled  me,  I  let  it  fall  again, 
And  now  I  look  and  long  for  it  in  vain. 

Tell  me  what  is  sorrow?   It  is  a  gloomy  cage. 
And  what  is  joy?   It  is  a  little  bird, 
Whose  song  therein  is  hearu. 
Opening  the  door,  for  I  was  never  sage, 
I  took  it  from  its  perch:  with  sudden  rage 
It  bit  me — bit.  I  let  it  go  again. 
And  now  I  look  and  loug  for  it  in  vain. 

Tell  me  when  my  sorrow  shall  ended,  ended 

be? 

And  when  return  the  joy  that  long  since 
fled? 

Not  till  the  garden-bed 
Restores  the  rose;  not  till  the  endless  sea 
Restores  the  pearl;  not  till  the  gloomy  cage 
Restores  the  bird;  not,  poor  old  man,  till 
age, 

Which  sorrow  is  itself,  is  youth  again — 
And  so  I  look  and  long  for  it  in  vain! 

—Richard  Ilenry  Stoddard. 


may  be  made  into  several  pairs  of  kitchen 
sleeves.  These,  when  soiled,  are  quickly 
washed  out  in  a  basin  of  water.  If  new, 
an  extra  yard  of  goods  will  be  needed  for 
the  sleeves.  Let  them  be  half  a  yard  in 
length  minus  the  hems  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, in  which  flat,  narrow  elastic  is  run 
to  fit  the  wrist,  and  arm  above  the  elbow. 
Full  width  of  calico  is  not  too  full  to 
make  the  sleeves. 

Thus  equipped  for  kitchen  detail,  a  dress 
may  long  be  kept  clean.  It  is  covered  ef- 
fectually from  soil  of  dish-water  and  the 
work  about  the  cook-stove,  and  when  the 
work  is  finished,  to  dispense  with  sleeves 
and  apron  leaves  one  looking  neat  for  the 
sitting-room. 

Such  aprons  are  becoming  to  all  ages 
and  sizes.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  straight  apron  of  banded  widths.  The 
ones  we  illustrate  are  easily  made  without 
a  pattern.  Ella  Houghton. 


Another  pretty  way  to  serve  oranges  in 
their  natural  state,  and  one  which  is  con- 
siderate in  the  extreme  of  the  guest's 
comfort,  is  to  prepare  the  fruit  beforehand 
in  the  shape  of  a  water-lily,  or  again 
opened  fully  on  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  the 
orange-peel,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
which  are  plain  enough  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  explanation.  The  fruit  in 
either  of  these  cases  should  be  served  on 
the  napkin-covered  individual  dessert-dish. 


from  your  molds  onto  your  large  plate  or 
your  individual  dessert-dishes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
serve  individually  at  the  table. 

Orange  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
rolled  crackers,  two  eggs  (well  beaten),  one 
half  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one 
orange  (grate  the  rind,  and  squeeze  the 
juice)  are  required  for  this  pudding,  which 
is  baked  like  a  custard,  and  then  served. 


FRUIT  AS  A  DESSERT— ORANGES. 

While  nearly  every  one  is  fond  of  fruit — 
one  kind  or  another — it  is  not  a  general 
dessert,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  consider.  (1 
an  expensive  one — beyond  the  means  of 
many  households — even  though  it  is  con- 
ceded to  be  exceedingly  healthful. 

And  yet  fruit  in  its  season  is  not  ex- 
pensive, unless  in  those  cases  where  a 
blight  has  fallen  upon  certain  crops.  When 
there  has  been  an  ordinarily  fair  season 
fruit  is  sure  to  be  cheap,  and  if  utilized 
then— each  kind  in  its  turn  and  served  in 
various  ways — it  is  easily  within  the  means 
of  the  average  income,  and  will  prove 


Sliced  Oranges.— For  nearly  all  other 
orange  desserts  the  small  fruit,  inexpen- 
sive and  not  always  sweet,  will  answer 
the  purpose  nicely,  and  in  many  cases  is 
to  be  preferred  because  of  its  tartness  or 
decided  acidity. 

Peel  your  oranges  carefully,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  white  skin  re- 
mains: then  slice  thinly  crosswise  into  the 
dish  in  which  the  dessert  is  to  be  served — 
first  a  layer  of  oranges,  then  a  generous 


A  HOUSEKEEPER'S  APRONS. 

Practical,  plain  and  plenty  are  the 
three  essentials  worth  especial 
mention  in  connection  with  the 
above  subject.  Aprons  easily 
washed  and  laundered,  and  aprons  that 
are  dark  in  color,  long  and  wide  in  dimen- 
sions, quickly  made  and  serviceable,  are 
what  the  housekeeper  in  every  home  is  in 
daily  and  hourly  need  of. 

Dainty  aprons  will  answer  for  occasions, 
but  not  for  all  occasions.  The  apron  that 
envelops  from  shoulders  to  dress-hem  is 
the  article  of  kitchen  apparel  that  all 
housewives  need.  But  they  are  so  seldom 
found  in  use.  The  aprou  of  simple  widths 
gathered  into  bands  is  the  one  most  in 
vogue  among  women  who  work  in  the 
kitchen.  It  would  not  long  be  so  were  the 
better  adapted  style  of  kitchen  apron  but 
well  introduced.  For  the  wearing  of  one 
would  be  followed  by  the  making  of  many. 

An  apron  of  the  kind  mentioned  may  be 
cut  and  made  in  an  hour's  time.  Of  the 
German  blue  prints  three  yards  will  usual- 
ly make  an  apron  for  almost  any  woman. 
Shirtings  in  black  and  white  make  neat 
and  serviceable  aprons  also,  and  it  is 
strict  economy  to  make  them  of  good 
wearing  materials.  They  are  made  up 
of  three  pieces,  open  in  the  back,  and 
measure  about  the  bottom  some  forty 
inches  in  width. 

The  front  is  all  in  one  piece,  gored  from 
bottom  to  top,  cut  with  arm-scye  and 
sloped  out  at  the  upper  part,  making  them 
low  about  the  shoulders.  Shoulder-seams 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.  The  backs  are  but  two  gored 
pieces  of  desired  length,  leaving  all  the 
width  the  cloth  will  allow  at  the  bottom, 
hemmed  straight  up  the  back,  cut  in  arm- 
scye  and  shoulder  slope  to  correspond  with 
the  front.  Doubtless  a  pattern  of  such  an 
apron  could  be  obtained  from  the  pattern 
department  of  this  paper,  and  would  cost 
no  more  than  ten  cents. 

A  one-and-one-half-inch  hem  is  sufficient 
finish  for  the  bottom  of  apron,  and  nar- 
row' bindings  are  all  that  will  be  necessary 
for  finish  to  arm-scyes  and  about  the  shoul- 
ders. A  handkerchief-pocket  stitched  upon 
the  left  side  (out  of  the  way  of  the  pump- 


more  appetizing  and  healthful  than  many  I 
of  the  desserts  now  placed  upon  the  table,  i 
Very  refreshing  are  desserts  made  with  ♦ 
oranges,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  their 
selection,  they  will  not  make  expensive 
ili-hos. 

Oranges  (plain).— It  is  necessary  when 
serving  oranges  in  their  natural  state  to 
select  fine,  large  specimens  of  fruit,  such 
as  the  navel  orange  (seedless),  retailing 
for  forty  cents  and  upward  a  dozeu. 


handle),  two  buttonholes  and  buttons,  and 
the  apron  is  completed.  Two  long  seams 
have  been  taken  down  the  sides,  shoulder- 
seams  fitted  and  sewn,  when  hemming, 
binding,  buttonholes  and  pocket  have  made 
the  garment  complete. 

But  this  apron  should  not  be  considered 
quite  finished  until  sleeves,  or  half-sleeves 
rather,  have  been  made  to  go  with  it. 
These  may  be  made  of  the  same  goods  as 
the,  apron,  or  back  breadths  of  dress-skirts 


Some  people  prefer  eating  the  orange 
with  a  spoon,  in  which  case  (unless  the 
fruit  is  passed  at  the  table)  a  partly  folded 
napkin  should  be  placed  over  the  indi- 
vidual dessert-dish,  the  orange  halved 
crosswise  and  the  two  pieces  placed  dain- 
tily upon  the  napkin.  The  regular  orange- 
spoons  are,  of  course,  to  be  preferred  for 
oranges  served  in  this  manner,  although 
the  ordinary  teaspoon  will  answer  just 
about  as  well. 


sprinkling  of  powdered  sugar,  a  layer  of 
oranges,  then  sugar,  and  so  on.  This 
should  be  done  a  couple  of  hours  before 
serving,  in  order  that  the  sugar  may  have 
a  chance  to  well  penetrate  the  oranges.  If 
the  oranges  are  paticularly  sour,  the 
sugar  should  be  added  proportionately.  A 
slight  sprinkling  of  cocoanut  added  to  each 
layer  of  oranges  and  sugar  varies  the  dish 
very  pleasantly.  Sweetened  and  flavored 
i  with  any  preferred  extract)  whipped 
cream  also  increases  the  richness  of  the 
dessert,  although  many  prefer  omitting 
same. 

Orange  Jelly. — This  makes  a  very 
dainty  dish  when  served' in  either  large  or 
individual  fruit-molds  with  designs  of 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
gelatin  in  one  pint  of  hot  water.  When 
sufficiently  cool,  add  the  juice  of  five  or 
six  oranges  and  two  lemons:  strain,  and 
let  partially  harden.  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  add  to  the  above  mixture: 
then  beat  the  whole  five  minutes  or  more 
until  stiff.  It  is  now  ready  for  your  molds, 
which  should  first  be  wet  with  cold  water 
to  prevent  the  jelly  from  sticking  to  same. 
After  pouring  into  your  molds,  place  in  a 
cold  place  to  harden.  Jelly  of  this  sort 
always  seems  to  taste  better  when  kept 
cool.    Just  before  serving  turn  the  jelly 


Orange  Cake.— Cream  (rub  together) 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar.  Add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  six  eggs  and  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  three  oranges.  Also  add  one  cupful  of 
flour  into  which  has  been  mixed  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  This  should 
be  made  as  stiff  as  pound-cake,  and  more 
flour  may  be  added  if  necessary. 

Orange  Custard. — A  nice  custard  can 
be  made  as  follows:  Take  the  juice  of  six 
oranges,  strain,  and  then  sweeten  with 
loaf-sugar.  Stir  this  mixture  over  a  slow 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then 
remove  from  the  fire.  (The  scum  which 
arises  should  be  taken  off.)  When  nearly 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  six  well-beaten  eggs 
and  a  pint  of  cream.  If  cream  is  not  avail- 
able, milk  will  do.  Then  stir  over  the  fire 
until  the  custard  thickens,  when  it  should 
be  poured  into  glasses  (previously  wet), 
and  put  in  a  cold  place.  When  served  in 
dainty  custard-glasses,  the  custard,  while 
perhaps  not  tasting  any  better,  at  least 
makes  a  prettier  dish. 

Orange  Float. — To  one  quart  of  water 
add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  two  lemons  and 
one  cupful  of  sugar;  place  over  the  fire, 
and  when  boiling,  add  four  tablespoon!' uls 
of  corn-starch.  This  mixture  should  boil 
fifteen  minutes,  and  should  be  stirred  all 
the  time.  When  cold,  pour  it  over  four 
or  five  peeled  and  sliced  oranges,  and  over 
the  top  spread  the  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs  sweetened  and  flavored  with  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla. 

Orange  Gelatin. — Soak  a  package  of 
gelatin  in  one  pint  of  cold  water  for  one 
half  hour;  then  add  one  and  one  half  pints 
of  hot  water  to  the  above,  and  stir  until 
dissolved:  then  sweeten  to  taste  with 
sugar:  peel  and  slice  four  or  five  oranges, 
carefully  remove  the  seeds,  and  add  same 
to  the  gelatin  mixture.  Be  careful  when 
slicing  the  oranges  that  the  juice  is  not 
lost.  Set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
hours;  in  fact,  it  is  much  better  and  even 
essential  in  warm  weather  to  make  this 
the  day  previous  to  serving  it. 

The  above  desserts  may  vary  somewhat 
to  suit  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  indi- 
vidual housewife,  as  some  prefer  one  fla- 
voring to  another  and  require  more  or  less 
sweetening. 

In  serving  desserts  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  dish  made  as  neat  and  dainty 
as  possible,  as  this  always  adds  more  than 
one  would  perhaps  think  to  the  success  of 
the  dessert  itself. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  FLANNEL. 

Mark  this  pattern  on  cardboard,  using 
only  one  complete  scallop,  and  use  that 


with  which  to  mark  upon  the  flannel. 
Work  in  Spanish  floss.  Hand-worked 
flannels  wear  so  much  longer,  it  pays  to  do 
them  one's  self. 


Mat  15,  1S97. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IX 


EGGS. 

It  is  economical  to  make  the  most  of  an 
article  or  edible  when  it  is  cheapest  and 
most  abundant,  and  therefore  a  few  varied 
and  carefully  selected  recipes  may  not 
now  come  amiss,  particularly  as  one  soon 
tires  of  the  same  thing  cooked  in  the  same 
old  way. 

Eggs,  with  Browned  Butter. — While 
every  American  housewife  knows  how  to 
fry  eggs,  it  is  only  those  having  French 
friends  who  have  learned  how  to  utilize 


are  nearly  set.  A  little  finely  minced  pars- 
ley added  is  a  great  improvement.  Com 
piled  by  Emma  Loose  Hauck. 
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the  butter  in  which  the  eggs  are  fried. 
After  taking  the  eggs  up  on  toast,  put  into 
the  pan  with  the  butter  about  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  for  each  egg;  let  it 
boil  for  a  minute,  then  pour  it  over  the 
eggs,  and  serve. 

Plain  Omelet. — Take  four  eggs,  a 
small  teacupful  of  milk,  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  tne  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  then  add  the  butter,  flour,  milk  and 
salt,  and  last  of  all  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Butter  a  frying-pan  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  mixture;  let  it  stand 
for  a  moment  on  the  range  after  it  is 
poured  into  the  hot  frying-pan;  then  brown 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Omelet  Souffle.— Six  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  any 


flavoring  preferred.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  thoroughly,  then  add  the  flour,  sugar, 
salt  and  extract:  then  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  mix  lightly  with 
the  yolks,  pour  all  into  a  buttered  dish, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  It  is  done  when 
well  risen  and  lightly  browned  on  top. 
Then  roll  it  out  on  a  hot  dish,  sift  pul- 
verized sugar  over  it,  and  serve. 

Poached  Eggs.— Salt  the  water:  when 
it  simmers,  drop  each  egg  from  a  saucer 
into  it;  cover  the  top  lightly  with  spoon- 
fuls of  water.  Serve  on  toast  sprinkled 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Eggs  a  la  Mode.— Remove  the  skin 
from  a  dozen  tomatoes,  medium  size,  cut 
them  up  into  a  saucepan,  add  a  little  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt;  when  sufficiently 
boiled,  beat  up  five  or  six  eggs,  and  just 
before  you  serve  turn  them  into  the  sauce- 
pan with  the  tomatoes,  and  stir  one  way 
for  two  minutes,  allowing  them  time  to  be 
well  done. 

Scrambled  Eggs.— Beat  up  four  eggs, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  an 
ounce  of  butter  into  a  saucepan;  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  keep 
constantly  stirring  with  a  spoon  until  they 


WAISTBANDS. 

Few  women  realize  how  much  grace 
they  lose  or  how  much  injury  they  inflict 
upon  themselves  by  wearing  bands  fas- 
tened tightly  around  the  waist. 

The  chest  and  abdomen  are  bound 
around  with  firmly  knit,  flexible  muscles, 
which  give  such  ease  and  elastic  grace  to 
a  young  girl's  every  motion.  When  the 
girl  laces  a  stiff-boned  corset  and  tightens 
half  a  dozen  waistbands  around  these 
yielding  muscles,  all  chance  of  the  elastic 
freedom  and  grace  which  expresses  youth 
and  joyfnlness  is  taken  away.  To  be  sure, 
she  may  look  "spindlin'  as  a  cob."  as  one 
old  lady  expressed  it.  but  these  "spindlin' 
waists"  are  no  longer  in  favor.  The  most 
artistic  gowns  require  the  curves  and  sup- 
pleness of  a  waist  that  has  never  been 
touched  by  corsets  or  tight  bands. 

Besides  taking  from  a  woman  her  ap- 
pearance of  youthfulness  and  grace,  these 
tight  waistbands  inflict  a  most  serious  in- 
jury by  weakening  the  abdominal  muscles. 

A  woman's  muscles  about  the  abdomen 
are  really  intended  to  be  much  stronger 
than  those  of  a  man.  in  order  that  she 
may  endure  the  burdens  of  maternity. 
The  reason  we  hear  of  so  many  weak 
women  to-day  is  because  they  prevent  the 
proper  circulation  of  the  blood  by  such 
strictures  around  the  waist,  and  so  weaken 
these  strong,  splendid  muscles. 

When  these  muscles  around  the  waist 
become  weak  and  flaccid  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen,  left  without  their  natural  and 
proper  support,  fall  gradually  down,  push- 
ing each  out  of  place,  and  the  result,  in 
extreme  eases,  is  most  agonizing  suffering. 

One  helpless  invalid  confessed  to  her 
physician  that  in  dressing  for  a  ball  she 
had  worn  seventeen  skirts,  the  bands  all 
tightly  fastened 
about  her  waist. 
Her  dress  stood 
out  beautifully, 
and  she  was  the 
most  admired  of 
any  woman  in  the 
room  for  her  lead- 
pencil  waist.  Af- 
ter dressing  in  this 
way  for  a  time  the 
muscles  about  her 
waist  weakened 
so  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  her  to 
stand  on  her  feet. 
When  driving  out 
to  make  calls,  she 
would  send  the 
coachman  in  first 
to  ring  the  bell,  to 
save  herself  the 
fatigue  of  stand- 
ing at  the  door; 
and  if,  as  some- 
times happen  ed, 
she  was  obliged 
to  wait  at  the 
door  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  would 
kneel  on  the  steps 
in  agony.  She 
finally  became  per- 
fectly helpless, 
and  only  by  the 
most  patient  care 
in  strengthening 
the  muscles  which 
she  had  abused  was  this  patient  partially 
restored. 

A  young  mother  who  had  injured  these 
abdominal  muscles  in  girlhood  was  so  com- 
pletely prostrated  that  for  years  she  could 
not  walk  a  step  or  sit  up  without  fainting 
away.  Her  little  daughter  was  six  years 
old  when  she  saw  her  mother  walk  for  the 
first  time. 

Fhysieians  who  know  of  hundreds  of 
such  cases  find  that  the  poor  working 
woman  suffers  as  well  as  her  rich  sister  in 
society.  The  young  dressmaker  who  sits 
bending  over  her  work  all  day  long  with 
her  waist  tightly  laced  and  banded,  grows 
pale  and  ill,  and  the  poor  washerwoman 
who  goes  to  a  hard  day's  work  with  heavy 
skirts  hanging  from  these  bands  that  drag 
down  her  waist  muscles,  often  brings  upon 
herself  terrible  suffering. 

Women  of  sense  are  now  wearing  the 
reformed  underwear  and  long  underwaists 
on  which  are  rows  of  buttons  for  all  the 
underclothing,  and  also  for  the  dress-skirt. 
In  this  case  there  are  no  bands  whatever 
about  the-  waist,  and  no  unnatural  strain 
of  any  kind  upon  the  waist  muscles. 

F.  B.  C. 


IVOKYJOAP 


per  cent 

PURE 


If  a  delicate  article  is  to  be 
\  washed  and  you  fear  it  may 
fade  or  be  injured,  use  only 
Ivorcy  Soap. 


The  Prooter  fii  Gamble  Oo.,  Oihti. 


LACE  TAB  FOR  COLLAR  AND  CUFFS. 

We  give  this  pattern  in  working  size,  so 
any  one  can  readily  use  them.  Four  of 
these  points  to  fall  over  the  collar-band 
and  two  for  the  wrists  is  a  very  pretty 
trimming  for  a  dress.  It  takes  about 
seven  yards  of  the  Honiton  braid  and  three 
of  the  lace-braid.  The  pattern  is  filled  in 
with  twisted  bars  and  wheels.  The  little 
edge  is  easily  worked,  and  is  a  plain  loop 
with  two  buttonhole-stitches  in  each. 

Thread  a  little  coarser  than  used  in  the 
points  is  best. 

These  are  easily  laundered  and  keep  nice- 
ly.   No  starch  should  ever  be  put  in  them. 


THE  CHAFING-DISH. 

Though  at  present  this  is  only  a  fad 
among  the  fashionable  young  men  and 
women,  yet  many  times  it  is  very  conve- 
nient to  know  how  to  do  just  these  faddish 
sort  of  things. 

In  all  sorts  of  light  housekeeping  and 
cooking  for  the  sick  things  can  be  handled 
in  a  dainty  manner  that  adds  much  to 
their  taste. 

To  see  a  dainty  dish  turned  out  of  a 
chafing-dish,  cooked  just  right,  is  appetiz- 
ing in  itself.  A  nice  chafing-dish  outfit 
can  be  purchased  for  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  nickel-plated,  and  with  a  half  pint  of 
alcohol  to  burn,  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
housekeeping,  so  to  speak. 

The  under  dish  holds  hot  water,  into 
which  the  chafing-dish  is  set.  This  will 
keep  warm  any  article  while  the  kettle 
boils  for  tea. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one  revived,  and  years 
ago  they  were  called  "blazers." 

In  some  of  our  large  cities  there  are 
chafing-dish  restaurants,  where  everything 
is  cooked  while  you  wait.  They  are  pre- 
sided over  by  neat,  well-trained  women. 

In  homes  some  of  the  preparation  is 
done  in  the  kitchen  beforehand,  so  that 
little  remains  to  be  done  when  the  guests 
arrive. 

Many  young  gentlemen  are  learning  the 
art  from  their  sisters,  and  give  swell  little 
suppers  of  their  own.  Oysters  are  a  pop- 
ular dish  to  serve  with  wafers.,  tea  and  a 
salad.  These  are  prepared  either  as  a 
stew,  fried  or  panned. 

Welsh  rarebit,  a  favorite  dish  with 
many,  adapts  itself  very  kindly  to  this 
way  of  cooking. 

It  is  a  lovely  way  to  cook  omelet.  Few 
people  ever  turn  this  out  in  a  very  appetiz- 
ing manner,  so  it  is  one  of  the  arts  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Eggs  and  bacon  are  very  readily  pre- 
pared, and  this  is  a  dish  that  should  be 
served  piping  hot  to  be  relished,  so  noth- 
ing could  cook  it  better  than  the  chafing- 
dish. 

Accompanying  this  outfit  a  few  neat 
linen  towels  must  be  always  at  hand  to 
lift  and  handle  the  dishes,  some  neat  white 


linen  aprons  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
one's  gown;  and  when  you  have  acquired 
a  deftness  of  handling  you  can  defy  Brid- 
get if  she  threatens  to  leave,  knowing 
your  John  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
dainty  meal  served  from  your  chafing-dish. 

Belle  King. 

My  little  daughter  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  and  DEE  I '-SEATED  COUGH,  which 
other  remedies  failed  to  relieve.  Javne's  Ex- 
pectorant cured  the  Child, — P.  E.  HOLDEX. 
Greenleaf.  Minn.,  Oct.  15,  1895. 

For  tlie  Liver,  use  Jayne's  rainless  Sanative  Pills. 


FANCY  ROLL-STITCH  LACE. 

Abbreviations.— St,  stitch  or  stitches; 
ch,  chain  or  chains;  d  c,  double  crochet; 
1-tr,  long  treble:  *,  repeat. 

This  lace  pattern  is  very  suitable  for 
pillow  shams  and  eases,  also  narrower  for 
trimming  of  underwear,  etc.,  if  wanted. 
Chain  35  stitches. 

First  row — 2  d  c,  1  stitch  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  stitch  from  needle,  *  ch  5,  miss 
3  st,  2  d  c  in  the  next  two  stitches;  repeat 
from  *  5  times,  chain  8  st,  turn. 

Second  row — 2  d  c  under  5  chain,  *  ch 
5,  2  d  c  under  the  next  loop  of  chain;  re- 
peat from  *  5  times,  chain  8  st,  turn. 

Repeat  the  second  row  until  there  are 
thirteen  rows.  Then  begin  the  scallop, 
also  along  the  edge,  first  ch  3  and  1  1-tr 
in  the  second  space  5  times,  ch  3,  and  on 
edge  fasten  in  next  space  with  2  d  c,  ch 
4,  2  d  c  in  the  next  space,  ch  1.  turn. 

Fourteenth  row — In  each  space  of  the 
scallop  work  3  long  roll  st  (thread  over 
hook  20  times),  and  in  the  last  6  spaces 
work  2  roll  st,  ch  8,  turn. 

Fifteenth  row — A  long  tr  between  the 
second  and  third  rolls,  *  ch  4,  miss  2  roll 
st,  1  1-tr  between  second  and  third  roll 
from  needle;  repeat  from  *  14  times,  ch  4, 
and  2  d  c  in  each  of  last  2  spaces,  with  3 
ch  between;  to  the  edge,  eh  1,  turn. 

Sixteenth  row — Fill  each  space  in  over 
the  scallop  with  5  small  roll  st  (thread 
over  hook  6  times),  and  in  the  last  6 
spaces  work  only  3  small  roll  st,  ch  8, 
turn;  also  to  join  each  scallop  together, 
after  the  first  scallop  is  made,  when  mak- 
ing the  next,  after  the  first  5  roll  st  are 
made  of  sixteenth  row,  a  picot  (ch  6,  1 
d  c  in  the  first  stitch),  and  join  to  the  first 
space  after  5  roll  st,  over  1-tr  of  the  last 
scallop  made. 

Seventeenth  row — Begin  the  next  scal- 
lop by  crocheting  2  d  c  between  the  rolls 
(over  1-tr  of  previous  row)  for  6  spaces, 
ch  8,  turn;  repeat  from  the  second  row  for 
the  length  required.    Ella  jIcCowen. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  ie 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  '5,000  1 
wawh hoard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerHffV  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price ;if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. Agents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  31FG.10.,  Box  *   Portland, Blch. 


m  |mk  ■      Turkey  red  on  cotton 

Y  Q  |J  V  G     I  nthat  won>t  treeze,boil 


■or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  do  it.  Carpets, 
*  dresses,  capes  and 
I  clothing-made  tolook 
like  new.  N'o  failures  with  Tonk's  French  Dyes.  Send  40c 
for  six  packages  or  10c.  for  one.  Any  color  for  wool  or 
cotton.    Big  pay  Agents.    Write  quick. 

French  Dye  Go.,   Box60,  Vassar,  Mich. 


30  minutesi 


High 
Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
rsave  $10  to  825.  No  money  in  advance. 
I  $60  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
J  $50  Arlington  Xnrhine  for  .  $10.50 
Singers  (ilade  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.     AH  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freletat.     Buy  from 
factory.     Save  agents  large  profits. 

I  Over  100,000  in  nse.   Catalogue  and 

II  testimonials  Free.  Write  at  once. 
° Address  (In  full),j;ASH  BUYERS'  UNION 

=164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago,  111. 


DILLEY'S  IMPROVED 

Laundry  King  Washer 

■Washes  easier,  better  and  in 
one-third  less  time  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  The 
Jtlirhl  Size  i'orFnmlly 
«r  Laundry  \Vu»hiiij?. 
Clean  and  Rust  Proof. 
Possesses  desirable  feafr- 
ures  found  in  no  other. 
Kvery  washer  guaran- 
teed- Agent-  Wunled. 
"Write  for  prices  and  se- 
cure exclusive  territory. 

MUIR  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box.  22  Muir.Mich. 
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©ur  Housebote. 


A  HEROINE. 

Some  hearts  she  gladdened  with  each  num- 
bered sun, 
By  truthful  counsel  or  by  ready  hand; 
Yet  with  evasive  modesty  were  done 
The    deeds    that    prayer    and  inspiration 
planned; 

But   yet   she   suffered,    suffered   and  grew 
strong. 

As  doth  the  mountain-daisy  fix  its  root 
To  brave  the  blast,  so  she  to  buffet  wrong 
Stood  on  the  heights  of  faith  on  firmer  foot! 

A  heartless  parent,  abject  slave  to  drink.  , 

A  wayward  lover  whom  she  dare  not  wed; 
Sorrows  that  would  a  weaker  spirit  sink 

Rose  to  her  lips,  and  died  there  all  unsaid! 
Xaught  of  deceit  her  bosom  would  conceal, 

As  spreads  a  ripple  o'er  a  glassy  sea, 
The  least  emotion  of  her  heart  would  steal 

To  her  fair  face  that  all  the  world  might 
see. 

A  heroine  indeed!    Thank  God  that  she, 
Spared  for  a  reason  from  that  home  above, 

Did  clearly  prove  what  human  hearts  can  be. 
And  what  sweet  lives  are  possible  to  love! 

'Twere  vain  to  chisel  epitaphs  for  her, 
The  marble's  breathless  praise  seems  insin- 
cere; 

Her  moss-grown   grave  our  reverent  steps 
would  lure, 
Though  but  a  cross  of  wood  were  standing 
near! 


Strawberries.— After  trying  several 
ways  to  preserve  strawberries  for  winter 
use  I  have  decided  that  the  following  is 
the  most  satisfactory:  Select  a  firm,  dark 
red  variety  of  berry.  If  they  must  be 
■washed,  do  it  before  stemming  theru,  by 
putting  them  into  a  colander  and  dipping 
it  into  a  pan  of  water.  Shake  it  a  little 
after  lifting  it  from  the  water,  and  lay 
the  berries  on  a  folded  white  cloth  on^a 
table  to  dry. 

After  the  berries  are  stemmed,  weigh 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  large  earthen 
or  granite  bowl  with  three  fourths  of 
their  weight  of  sugar  sprinkled  among 
them.  I  usually  do  this  about  six  o'clock, 
and  then  set  them  in  a  cool  place  until 
morning.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the 
juice,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  in  a  large- 
bottomed  porcelain  or  granite-iron  kettle. 
Skim  the  juice,  and  then  put  in  the  ber- 
ries; let  them  boil  about  twenty  min- 
utes, taking  off  all  scum  that  rises:  then 
skim  out  the  berries  into  pint  or  quart 
glass  jars,  filling  each  jar  three  fourths 


HOME  TOPICS. 

CROt"TO>;s. — Instead  of  frying  the 
croutons,  butter  the  slices  of 
bread,  and  cut  them  into  strips 
about  as  long  and  wide  as  your 
finger;  then  lay  them  on  tins,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven,  where  they  will  dry 
through  and  brown  a  delicate  color.  These 
are  nice  served  with  tomato  bisque  or  any 
light  soup.  If  you  wish  to  serve  them 
with  salad,  dip  the  "fingers"  into  grated 
cheese  before  they  are  put  into  the  oven. 

Sandwiches. — This  name  used  to  sig- 
nify two  slices  of  bread  with  a  slice  of 
cold  meat  between,  but  now  the  kinds  of 
sandwiches  are  innumerable,  and  the  fill- 
ing is  made  of  almost  every  conceivable 
eatable  besides  meat — hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine  and  seasoned,  grated  cheese, 
chopped  peanuts,  grated  cocoanut;  and  a 
most  delicate  and  appetizing  sandwich  is 
one  made  with  lettuce  and  a  little  salad 
dressing.  Of  course,  these  last  should  not 
be  made  until  a  few  minutes  before  they 
are  to  be  served. 

Leiiox  Sherbet.— The  ingredients  re- 
quired for  sherbet  are  four  lemons,  a  pint 


full;  fill  up  the  jars  with  the  boiling  syrup, 
and  seal  them. 

TA'ashixg  Blankets. — Many  think  that 
blankets  and  all  flannels  should  be  washed 
in  hot  water,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Use 
only  lukewarm  water  for  washing  and 
rinsing.  Flannel  should  never  have  soap 
rubbed  on  it,  neither  should  it  ever  be 
rubbed  on  a  washboard.  When  you  wish 
to  wash  blankets,  have  a  clean,  tight  bar- 
rel, and  a  pounder  made  of  a  block  of 
wood  with  holes  bored  through  it  and  a 
handle  put  in,  something  like  a  churn- 
dasher,  only  he'avier.  If  you  have  six 
double  blankets  to  wash,  dissolve  a  pound 
of  borax  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  with 
a  pound  of  finely  shaved  white  soap.  Put 
two  or  three  pailfuls  of  lukewarm  water 
into  the  barrel,  and  add  enough  of  the 
borax  and  soap  solution  to  make  a  lather. 


Blankets  should  always  be  washed  on  a 
bright  day  when  they  will  dry  quickly. 
They  do  not  need  ironing,  but  you  should 
fold  them  evenly  and  put  a  weight  on 
them  for  a  few  days.        Maida  McL. 


SHORT  CUTS  IN  SEWING. 

A  busy  mother  with  young  children  to 
care  for,  and  all  her  own  sewing  to  do, 
has  evolved  from  her  fertile  brain  many 
time  and  labor  saving  metnods  of  sewing, 
some  of  w-hich  we  pass  on  to  the  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  four  boys  to  clothe  she  found  that 
the  making  of  the  buttonholes  for  their 
pants  was  no  small  task,  so  she  tried  mark- 
ing the  buttonhole  and  stitching  around  it 
on'  the  machine  before  cutting.  Then  she 
took  a  narrow  strip  of  firm  drilling,  folded 
it  with  the  edges  inside,  so  it  was  not 
much  wider  than  a  cord,  laid  it  in  place 
around  the  buttonhole,  and  stitched  it 
twice  with  the  machine.  She  can  make 
the  entire  set  for  a  pair  of  pants  in  the 
same  length  of  time  she  would  be  work- 
ing one;  and  she  finds  they  wear  better, 
too.  than  those  worked,  even  though  she 
used  linen  thread  in  working  them. 

When  she  puts  the  pretty  sailor  collais 
on  her  boys'  waists,  instead  of  sewing 
them  directly  to  the  neck  of  the  waist  she 
sets  them  up*on  a  half-inch  band.  Then 
when  their  coats  are  on  the  collar  lays 
smoothly  and  neatly  over  it,  not  wrinkled 
and  drawn  about  the  neck  as  is  so  often 
the  case. 

For  the  use  of  the  little  girl  she  has 
made  what  she  styles  a  "sleeved  bib," 
which  may  be  of  muslin,  gingham  or  what- 
ever seems  most  suitable.  One  width  of 
goods  makes  it.  It  is  cut  out  at  neck  and 
armholes  as  the  front  of  a  dress  would  be. 
The  sleeves  are  made  as  usual,  but  only 
one  half  is  sewed  in,  the  other  being 
hemmed  or  bound  with  a  tape.  When 
the  sleeves  are  basted  in,  a  piece  of  the 
goods  cut  to  fit  the  neck  and  armholes  is 
laid  on  the  right  side  of  the  bib  and  stitched 
all  around  on  the  machine,  then  turned, 
the  edges  folded  under  and  stitched.  This 
is  not  only  more  easily  and  quickly  done 
than  ordinary  facing  would  be,  but  it  also 
adds  another  thickness  to  the  front,  mak- 
ing it  stronger  and  more  useful.  Tapes 
at  the  neck  and  just  back  of  the  sleeves 
fasten  it  and  keep  it  in  place.  The  little 
girl  wears  them  at  the  table,  and  also 
about  her  play  in  the  morning,  to  protect 
her  dress,  and  the  mother  prefers  them 
to  aprons,  for  they  are  so  easily  and  quick- 
ly made.  She  can  cut  and  make  one 
complete  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  a  yard 
of  material  will  be  sufficient  for  a  child 
three  years  of  age. 

Pretty  every-day  aprons  may  be  quickly 
made  for  little  girls  by  measuring  the 
length  from  armhole  to  bottom  of  dress. 
Sew  up  three  straight  widths,  put  a  three- 
inch  hem  in  the  bottom,  and  gather  at  the 
top  to  form  an  inch-wide  heading.  Baste 
it  onto  a  narrow  band  of  proper  length, 
and  stitch  twice  on  the  machine,  and  tie 
over  the  shoulder  with  straps  a  half  yard 
long  and  two  or  three  inches  wide.  An 
apron  can  be  cut  and  made  in  much  less 
than  an  hour's  time. 

When  turning  hems  on  muslin,  gingham 
or  such  goods,  instead  of  basting,  press 
with  a  moderately  warm  iron,  which  will 
be  just  as  satisfactory  and  save  much 
time. 

When  putting  on  a  facing,  press  it  also  in 
place  with  an  iron  to  save  basting;  or  if 
it  be  soft  goods,  dampen  slightly  with 
weak  staich-water.  then  press  with  a 
warm  iron,  and  it  will  stay  in  place  until 
it  is  stitched. 

Clara  Sensibat~gh  Everts. 
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a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
yellow  peel  from  two  lem- 
reful  lc>  take  none  of  the 
■ind  below  the  oil-cells;  put 
into  a   bowl,  pour  in  the 
dOver  the  bowl  closely,  and 
n  minutes.    Cut  the  lemons 
remove    I  lie   seeds,  squeeze 
and  add  it  with  the  sugar 
It'  liked  very  sweet,  add 
When  it  is  cold,  strain  it 
and  freeze. 


Put  in  a  part  of  the  blankets,  and  pound 
them  well,  turning  them  over  two  or  three 
times;  then  put  them  through  the  wringer, 
and  put  in  more  blankets.  Alter  all  have 
been  pounded,  make  a  clean  suds  in  a  tub, 
and  put  the  blankets  through  this,  squeez- 
ing them  and  lifting  them  up  and  down 
until  they  are  white  and  clean.  Rinse 
the  blankets  in  water  just  lukewarm. 
Wring  them  with  the  wringer,  and  hang 
them  on  the  line,  pulling  them  straight  as 
I  yon  harg  them  up. . 


SILK  QUILT. 

One  hundred  seven-inch  squares,  in  log- 
cabin  design,  are  required  for  this  quilt; 
a  two-inch  square  of  velvet  (black)  forms 
the  center  of  each  patch.  Begin  by  join- 
ing four  squares,  two  sides  of  each  being 
of  one  color,  so  that  when  joined  a  cross 
will  form  the  center  of  the  quilt.  This  is 
very  effective  when  made  of  a  bright  vel- 
vet. If  a  color  is  to  predominate  in  the 
Surrounding  band  of  squares,  which  forms 
a  diamond,  alternately  a  dark  and  a  light 
one.  two  sides  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
patches  must  correspond  in  color  in  order 
that  each  band  or  diamond  may  be  of  a 
different  color  through  the  center  of  the 

band.                                         M.  E.  S. 
 ~—  ♦  

Paint  upon  window-glass  may  l>e  easily 
,  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth  wet  in 
|  hot  strong  vinegar. 


Fnamelirte 


U  Fftameiirre  ^ 

J      J.  LTRESCOl  t  ^  f  :j 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,    LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Laugh 
at  the  Sun 
Drink 

HIRESLKeep. 

.  Rootbeer/lOOI-Dnim 

HIRES 

^Rootbeerj 


HIRE SjQuenche^. 
M^otbeeiyyourthitt£ 

.HIRES 

lootbeer.. 


LINENS 

COLLARS and CUFFS 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
Reversible  Collar  Co.  43  Milk  St.,  Boston  ,Mass, 


SHORTHAND 


MAII 


Bookkeeping  ;  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Machine  Design  ;  Stationary,  Marine 
and  Locomotive  Engineering;  Architecture; 
Railroad,  *>|  PfillDOCO  Hydraulic 
Municipal,  O  I  UUUnotO  &'  Bridge 
Engineering;  Surveying  and  Mapping;  Sheet 
Metal  Pattern  Cutting;  Plumb'g ;  Electricity; 
Mining;  Metal  Prospect's:  English  Branches. 

H'X"  GUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 

Fees  Moderate,  Advance  or  Installment*. 

Circular  Free;  State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 
Intern ational  Correspondence  Schooli,  Box  859  Seranton,  Pa. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection- 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  53-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 

I1AIIP  CTIinV  Book-keeping  PenmAB- 
frill  HI  r   W   I    U  L#  I  ■ship,  Arithmetic,  Short. 

)|U  III  thand.eti  ughly  taughl  byMall  at  student's 

Home.  Low  rates;  perfect  satisfaction.  Cat.  free.  Trial  leB*on  10c- 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON,  C  30  Collage  Bldg.Buffalo.N.Y. 

SOLDIERS  OR  THEIR  HEIRS 

still  due  to  officers  of 
the  late  war,  or  heirs,  under  new  law  jnst  passed.  Cir- 
culars free.  Collamer  &  Co., low  F  St.,  Washington, P. C. 

LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


PATENTS 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Beatore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
SOc.andtl.OOat  Druggista 


It  Yards  Torchon  I  IpC  Given  Away. 
All  one  piece  FREE  lo  I— "  \J  d  all  (ending  10c. 
for  paper  3  moa.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterrille,  Maine. 
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©ur  Sunfcai?  afternoon. 


HIS  COMING. 

Oh,  so  often  we  are  weary 
'ilid  the  hurry,  care  and  strife, 

And  our  souls  are  ever  longing 
For  the  higher,  better  life. 

Oft  we  lift  our  hearts  and  say, 
I  am  waiting  for  your  coming. 

Blessed  Jesus,  night  and  day. 

For  thy  glorious  returning 

With  the  angels  fair  and  bright; 
Oh,  our  hearts  are  ever  yearning 

When  our  faith  will  change  to  sight 
Heaven's  king  and  heaven's  glory 

Coming  down  to  earth  once  more; 
Oh,"  the  sweetness  of  the  story! 

Let  us  read  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

Like  a  bridegroom  he  is  coming. 

Rescued  souls  will  be  his  bride; 
Are  our  lamps  all  trimmed  and  burning, 

That  we  may  with  him  abide 
In  the  many  mansions  holy, 

Jeweled  walls  and  streets  of  gold, 
Gathered  with  the  meek  and  lowly, 

Safe  forever  in  his  fold?  - 

No  more  going  out  forever, 

No  more  sorrow,  no  more  tears; 
Death  and  pain  can  harm  us  never 

Through  the  glad  eternal  years. 
In  the  glory  of  his  presence, 

Which  now  lights  the  jasper  sea, 
We  will  meet  the  long-lost  dear  ones 

Waiting  there  for  you  and  me. 


"YOUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER  KNOWETH." 

When  the  dear  Lord,  whose  prec- 
ious life  is  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  stimulates  us  to 
great  thoughts  and  noble 
deeds,  looked  up  he  saw  the  father's  face, 
and  not  a  king's.  He  slept  beneath  the 
guardian  watchfulness  of  angels,  and  con- 
fidently relied  on  the  protecting  care  of 
God  in  all  emergencies.  There  was  no 
hour  in  that  wondrous  career  when  he 
was  not  conscious  of  the  support  of  in- 
visible arms. 

Therein  lies  the  great  revelation  that  he 
made  to  suffering,  toiling,  struggling  and 
weary  humanity.  All  his  teachings — the 
demand  for  an  all-pervading  unselfishness, 
for  a  perfectly  quiescent  resignation  under 
affliction — are  illustrated  and  emphasized 
by  his  assertion  that  "not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father."  And 
the  motive  which  he  makes  the  source  of 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  action  comes 
from  the  strictly  paternal  character  of 
God.  He  sought  heaven'  in  prayer  just  as 
a  friend  seeks  counsel  from  a  friend — not 
with  the  tremor  of  uncertainty,  not  in 
doubt  whether  his  petition  would  be  re- 
ceived, but  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  Father  saw  everything,  knew  every- 
thing, and  with  outstretched  hand  stood 
ready  to  give  whatever  was  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission.  There  you 
find  the  miracle  of  miracles,  a  revelation 
of  the  most  marvelous  truth  that  ever 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  man;  a  truth  so 
stupendously  glorious  that  the  world  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  accept  it. 

We  have  looked  at  it,  pondered  it  and 
been  grateful  for  it,  but  not  yet  have  we 
put  it  to  practical  use.  We  enshrine  our 
intellectual  feebleness  in  a  statement  of 
doctrine,  but  we  realize  God's  actual  pres- 
ence, his  pity  and  sympathy  no  more  than 
the  partially  blind  man  recognizes  the  light 
that  passes  before  his  dimmed  vision. 

If  you  are  God's  child,  you  will  learn 
that  you  have  something  to  do,  and  that  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  do  it.  That  in  the 
dark  hours  you  are  not  alone,  that  a 
father's  heart  never  beats  more  warmly 
than  for  one  in  distress,  nor  more  pityingly 
than  for  one  who  has  gone  wrong,  and 
from  that  knowledge  will  flow  such  in- 
centives and  such  aspirations  as  will  make 
you  calm  and  strong. 

Without  God  the  Father  your  days  are 
not  worth  counting,  and  your  years  are  a 
shadow.  His  presence  is  the  only  sunlight 
of  the  soul,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it.— George  H.  Hepworth. 


THE  PROOF  OF  LOVE. 

The  proof  of  love  is  in  giving.  A  love 
that  gives  nothing,  that  makes  no  sacrifice, 
but  asks  all,  is  not  love;  it  is  selfishness. 
Love  is  large  and  generous,  high  and  holy, 
while  selfishness  is  narrow  and  greedy, 
low  and  mean.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
sin.  He  that  seeks  only  his  own  loves  not 
God  or  man.  And  to  love  only  self  is  to 
miss  the  sweetness  of  life,  its  hope,  its 
aim,  its  end,  and  to  starve  the  soul  to 
death.— Independent. 


THE  FAULTLESS  ONE. 

One  of  the  excellent  results  springing 
from  the  frankness  of  the  biblical  writers 
concerning  the  sins  and  faults  of  the  peo- 
ple the?  portray  is  that  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  stands  out  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness. We  cannot  say,  "Oh,  well,  it  is  their 
way  to  say  only  good  of  the  dead;  if  we 
knew  all  the  facts  a  very  different  im- 
pression would  be  made."  This  retort  is 
prevented  by  the  freeness  with  which  they 
relate  •  their  own  discreditable  squabbles 
and  darker  doings.  They  compel  us  to 
trust  them  by  their  evident  honesty  and 
simplicity.  They  are  truth-telling  men, 
we  are  forced  to  exclaim;  they  hide  noth- 
ing; they  show  up  the  imperfections  of  the 
great  men  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  his- 
tory against  a  background  of  purest  light. 
Therefore,  when  they  draw  this  one  per- 
fect picture  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
fall  down  and  worship.  We  cry,  "Yes,  he 
walked  the  earth  completely  upright. 
Peter  might  lie  and  John  flee  and  Moses 
get  angry  and  Elijah  wish  to  die,  but  one 
there  was  against  whom  none  of  these 
charges  can  be  brought.  Him  we  will 
hear,  him  we  will  follow,  him  we  will 
adore  and  love.  All  glory  to  his  blessed 
name!  We  will  bring  forth  the  royal 
diadem  and  crown  him  Lord  of  all,  our 
Savior,  our  King  and  our  God!" — Zion's 
Herald. 


CARPETS 


ALL  KNOWN  TO  HIM. 

Once  when  a  boy  I  stood  on  Mount 
Pleasant,  at  Amherst,  and  saw  a  summer 
thunder-storm  enter  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut from  the  north.  Before  it  all  was 
bright;  centerwise  it  was  black  as  mid- 
night, and  I  could  see  fiery  streaks  of  light- 
ning striking  down  through  it;  but  behind 
it  again — for  I  could  see  the  rear — it  was 
bright.  In  front  of  me  was  the  mighty 
storm  hurtling  through  the  sky;  and  before 
it  I  saw  the  sunlight,  and  behind  it  I  saw 
the  sunlight;  but  to  those  that  were  under 
the  center  of  it  there  was  no  brightness  be- 
fore or  behind  it.  They  saw  the  thunder- 
gust  and  felt  the  pelting  rain,  and  were 
enveloped  in  darkness  and  heard  the  rush 
of  mighty  winds;  but  I,  that  stood  afar 
off,  could  see  that  God  was  watering  the 
earth  and  washing  the  leaves  and  prepar- 
ing the  birds  for  a  new  outcome  of  jubilee, 
and  giving  to  men  refreshment  and  health. 
So  I  conceive  that  our  human  life  here, 
with  its  sorrows  and  tears,  as  compared 
with  the  eternity  that  we  are  going  into,  is 
no  more  than  the  breath  of  the  summer 
thunder-storm;  and  if  God  sees  that  our 
experience  in  this  world  is  to  work  out  an 
exceeding  great  reward  in  the  world  to 
come,  there  is  no  mystery  in  it — to  him 
(Rom.  viii.  28). — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


LAMENTABLE. 

According  to  all  accounts  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  drinking  habit 
among  women  during  the  last  summer  at 
some  of  the  resorts,  and  at  some  hotels  as 
many  matutinal  cocktails  have  been  sent 
to  rooms  for  demoiselles  and  dames  as  for 
the  lords  of  creation.  Curiously  enough 
foreign  observers  say  that  the  increase  in 
drinking  among  women  is  not  cpnfined  to 
high  life,  but  is  general  and  extends  even 
to  the  peasantry  in  the  provinces.  What 
the  reason  is  has  not  been  fathomed,  un- 
less it  be  the  higher  pressure  and  tension 
of  the  rushing  life  of  the  dav. 


FREE  TO  ALL  READERS— THE  NEW  CURE  FOR  KIDNEY 
AND  BLADDER  DISEASES,  RHEUMATISM,  ETC. 

As  stated  in  last  issue  the  new  botanical 
discovery,  Alkavis,  is  proving  a  wonderful 
curative  in  all  diseases  caused  by  Uric  acid 
in  the  blood,  or  disordered  action  of  the  Kid- 
neys and  urinary  organs.  The  "New  York 
World"  publishes  the  remarkable  case  of  Rev. 
A.  C.  Darling,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  North 
Constantia,  N.  Y.,  cured  by  Alkavis,  when,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  had  lost  faith  in  man 
and  medicine,  and  was  preparing  himself  for 
certain  death.  Similar  testimony  to  this  won- 
derful new  remedy  comes  from  others,  inelud- 
g  many  ladies  suffering  from  disorders 
peculiar  to  womanhood.  The  Church  Kidney 
Cure  Co.,  of  No.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  who  so  far  are  its  only  importers,  are 
so  anxious  to  prove  its  value  that  for  the 
sake  of  introduction  they  will  send  a  free 
treatment  of  Alkavis  prepaid  by  mail  to 
Every  Sufferer  from  any  form  of  Kidney  or 
Bladder  disorder,  Bright's  Disease,  Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy,  Gravel,  Tain  in  Back.  Female 
Complaints,  or  other  affliction  due  to  im- 
proper action  of  the  _  Kidneys  or  Urinary 
Organs.  All  Sufferers  are  advised  to  send 
their  names  and  address  to  the  company, 
and  receive  the  Alkavis  free.  To  prove  its 
wonderful  curative  powers,  it  is  sent  to  you 
entirely  free. 


BUY 
YOUR 

FROM  THE  MILL  To  Your  Floor 

OUR  MILLS. 


Ingrain  Carpet,  40c.  quality.    7Cr  VafH 

Our  price  only  AOL.   I  <XIU 

Heavy  Superior  Ingrains.  Worth  3Cr  V,l 
50c.  per  yard.    Our  price  only    .    .  1  u 

Strictly  All  Wool  Extra  Super  Ingrain  Car= 
pet.    Worth  70c.  per  yard.         £Qq  Yflfd 


Our  price  only 

r CATALOGUE  FREE. 
To  those  sending  us  10c. 
J  to  cover  postage  we  will 

Lmail  a  package  of  samples 
of  goods  advertised  above. 


BY 
MAIL 

Direct  and  only  One  Profit  to  Pay. 

Saving  You  at  Least 
40  Per  Cent. 

and  giving  you  the  very  latest  styles,  the  best 
Qualities  and  the  most  beautiful  designs.  We  do 
the  largest  retail  carpet  business  in  the  United 
States,  employing  675  hands  in  our  mills,  and 
sell  to  you  direct  at  one  small  profit. 

At  an  enormous  expense  we  have  issued  a  mag- 
nificent illustrated  catalogue,  showing  exact  de- 
signs, colorings,  etc.  Selections  can  be  made  from 
this  book  as  well  as  if  you  called  here  in  person. 
This  catalogue  will  be  mailed  FREE. 

Samples  to  show  qualities  will  be  sent  for  10 
cents  to  cover  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded  to  any  dissatisfied  patron. 

Heavy  Tapestry  Brussels,  fully  worth  70c  per 

yard.  Our  price  only  49c.  Yard 

Heavy  Nine-Wire  Fairmount  Brussels  Carpet. 
Worth  80c.  per  yard.  Our  price  only  58c.  Yard 
Our  Acme  Brand  Brussels  Carpet.  Worth  90c. 
per  yard.  Our  price  only  ....  65c.  Yard 
Royal  Crown  Velvet.  Worth  $1.35  per  yard. 
Our  price  only   92c.  Yard 


Chicago  Merchandise  Co.,  n^d,eor|1a07nudnl 1 

Largest  Retailers  of  Carpets  in  the  U.  S.  ;      over  will  be  } 

Dept.N.  808  and  810  MARKET  STREET,  I  sb%preet^m  1 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  f  '  t 


and 


This  $75.00  "Arlington"  tf»  Qfk  fkfk 
BICYCLE  {Complete)  for*POU.UU 

$35  is  our  Special  Wholesale  Price ;  never  before  sold  for  less. 

To  quickly  introduce  the  "Arlington"  we  have  decided  to  make  a  Special  I 
Coupon  Offer  giving  every  reader  of  this  paper  a  chance  to  get  a  first  class  \ 
bicycle  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of  $30.00  and  Coupon  we 
will  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere,  this  "Arlington"  bicycle  (either  Ladies'  or 
Gents'  model;)  Money,  refunded  if  not  as  represented  after  arrival  and 
examination.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  $31.00  and  coupon  if  $5.00  cash  Is  sent  with  the  order  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  The  "Arlington"  is^  simple  in  construction,  durable,  nicely  finished,  easy  running,  strong  and 
speedy.  Ball  bearing  throughout.  Frame  \%  inch,  best  quality  steel  tubing.  Wheels,  2s  inch,  warranted 
wood  rims,  piano  wire  spokes.  Hubs,  large  barrel  pattern.  Tires,  "Arlington"  single  tube  or  M.  &  W.  double 
tube.  Cups  and  Cones,  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  hardened.  Chains,  high-grade,  hardened  centers, 
rear  adjustment.  Reach,  28  to  37  inches.  Gear,  60,  64,  68  or  72.  Handle  Bars,  metal,  raised  or  dropped  or 
wood  adjustable.  Saddle,  Garford  or  Gilliam.  Pedals,  rat  trap  or  rubber  combination.  Finish,  black  or 
maroon,  nicely  striped  and  decorated.  All  bright  parts  nickel  plated.  Each  bicycle  complete  with  tool  bag, 
pump,  wrench  and  oiler.  Weight,  24  to  27  lbs.  A  Written  Binding  Warranty  for  One  Year  sent  with  each 
bicycle.  If  you  prefer  examination  before  paying,  send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  with  Testimonials 
explaining  fully  bow  we  ship  bicycles  anywhere,  to  anyone  at  the  lowest  manufacturers  prices  without  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.   Over  twenty-seven  different  styles  to  select  from.    We  have  a  complete  line  of 

Bicycles,  all  new,  for  Men,  Women,  Boys  and  Girls.  Prices  $10.75,  $15,  $20,  $25.  jiiiii  iiiiniik 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large  profits.  z  z 

References:  First_Kational_Banlc,  Chicago,  Bun's  or  Brad- Z  \jOtlpOn  Z 


Commercial  Reports.  This  special  offer  is  made  to  in-  _ 
troduce  our  bicycles  and  make  new  customers.  Don't  z 
delay  but  order  at  once.  z 

Address 
(  in  full  I 


Cash  Buyers'  Union,  | 

162  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Dept.  A-7 


Good  for 

$5.00 

If  sent  with 
order  for  the 


Chicago,  IMioois.|I|AJi}iS!!;;il 


V<2> 
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THIS  SET  OF  SPOONS  FREE 

We  will  give  this  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  FREE  to  club  raisers  for  a  club  of  5  yearly- 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.    The  subscribers  may  accept  any 
of  our  premium  offers  in  this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Price  of  this  Excellent  Set  of  Six  Silver-plated 
Teaspoons,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  Only  75  Cents. 

We  here  offer  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  Set  of  Tea* 
spoons.  In  quality  and  value  they  far  excel  any 
Silver=plated  Spoons  heretofore  offered  by  us. 


How  does  it  happen  that  we  can  offer  such  a  big  bar- 
gain in  spoons?  We  will  tell  you.  In  the  past  four 
years.we  have  sent  out  to  subscribers  nearly  75,000 
sets  of  silver=plated  teaspoons.  The  manufacturers  now 
acknowledge  that  we  are  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of 
teaspoons  in  America.  As  all  of  the  spoon-factories  are 
anxious  to  procure  our  orders,  we  of  course  get  their 
very  lowest  prices.  The  retail  jeweler  buys  by  the 
dozen  sets,  oti  credit;  we  buy  from  4,000  to  5,000  sets  at 
a  time,  and  for  spot  cash,  hence  it  is  that,  by  the  laws 
of  trade,  we  can  buy  the  same  quality  of  teaspoons 
for  less  than  75  cents  a  set  which  jewelers  retail 
for  about  $2.00  a  set.  Then  we  put  the  price  on  the 
spoons  and  paper  so  low  that  we  do  not  make  any  profit 
on  them  ;  in  fact,  our  only  aim  in  offering  the  spoons 
is  to  assist  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  this  paper. 

Each  and  every  spoon  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  as  described  below,  and  to 
give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 
or  money  REFUNDED. 

These  spoons  are  made  of  solid  nickel-silver 
metal  all  the  way  through,  and  then  heavily  plated 
with  coin-silver.    They  can  be  used  in  cooking, 
eating,  medicine  and  acids  the  same  as  solid  coin- 
silver.  -These  spoons  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy, 
will  not  corrode  or  rust,  and  are  so  hard  they 
won't  bend.   Spoons  of  equal  merit  are  sold  in 
the  average  jewelry-store  for  about  §2.00  a  set.  In 
beauty  and  finish  they  are  as  fine  as  solid  coin- 
\  silver  spoons  costing  §6.00  a  set.    For  daily  use, 
year  after  year,  nothing  (except  solid  coin-silver) 
I  excels  these  spoons.  They  are  silver  color  through 
I  and  through,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


IMITI A  I    I  PTTPD  Each  and  every  spoon  will  bp 
1  IrVU,  L,l_<  1  I  L<IV  graved  free  of  charge  with  O 


>e  en- 
graved free  of  charge  with  ONE 
Initial  letter  in  Old  English.   Say  what  initial  you  want. 


Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 


.WILL  STAND  ANY  TEST 

To  test  the  spoons,  use  a  file.  If  not  found  as  repre- 
sented,  we  will  refund  your  75  cents  and  make  you  a 
present  of  the  subscription,  provided  you  agree  to  tell 
some  of  your  neighbors  about  the  test  and  what  it 
proved.  If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace,  free  of 
charge,  the  spoon  damaged  in  making  the  test. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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A  lion  in  a  jungle  will  jump  twenty-five  or 
thirtr  feet  from  ;i  standing  start. 

Life  is  short— only  four  letters  in  it.  Three 
quarters  of  it  is  a  ••lie"  and  half  of  it  an 
"if." 

Tite  peach  was  originally  a  very  poisonous 
fruit,  but  by  cultivation  the  poison  has  dis- 
appeared. 

When  a  man  says  he  hasn't  made  up  his 
mind  about  a  thing,  it  is  a  sign  he  has  asked 
his  wife  about  it. 

Incontinence  of  water  during  sleep  stopped 
immediately  bv  Dr.  E.  Detchon's  Anti-diuretic. 
Cures  children  and  adults  alike.  Write  Dr.  E. 
Detchon,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  A  new  remedy. 

Congressman — 4 'I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  the  coinage  of  half  cents.  If  it 
passes  my  re-election  is  assured." 

Friend— "How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

Congressman— "All  the  church  people  in  my 
district  will  vote  for  me." 

Mama— "I  don't  see  why  you  call  Daisy 
Martin  selfish.  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice 
little  girl." 

Ethel— "Oh.  mama,  but  she  is  selfish.  She's 
always  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  she 
won't  let  any  of  the  rest  of  us  get  ahead  of 
her."— Harper's  Bazar. 

Henry  Maxim  drives  his  air-ship  by  two 
engines  which,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
are  the  most  powerful  ever  made.  They  de- 
velop one-horse  power  for  every  two  pounds 
of  their  weight.  The  boiler  is  of  novel  de- 
sign. It  consists  of  many  tiny  tubes  through 
which  there  is  a  forced  circulation  of  water. 

The  German  agricultural  papers  make  the 
remarkable  statement  that  the  imports  of 
American  apples  into  the  German  empire 
last  year  were  more  than  twenty-  times  as 
large  as  in  any  previous  season,  the  ship- 
ments in  1SD6  having  amounted  to  no  less 
than  six  million  double  centners— the  centner 
being  equal  to  a  hundredweight. 

When  putting  down  carpets  in  rooms  that 
are  much  used,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  spread 
newspapers  over  the  floors,  then  take  clean 
straw  and  scatter  it  evenly  over  the  papers, 
and  then  put  down  your  carpet.  It  will  let 
the  dust  through  onto  the  paper,  and  clouds 
of  dust  will  not  follow  the  broom  on  sweep- 
ing-day. The  carpets  will  last  longer  with 
this  lining  than  with  any  other,  and  when 
yon  take  them  up  again,  you  will  find  the 
dust  lodged  on  the  papers:  and  if  carefully 
r  -moved  to  the  rubbish  pile,  you  will  avoid 
filling  your  lungs  with  poisonous  dust,  as 
but  little  will  be  found-  on  sweeping  the 
floors. 

TrtEr.E  is  a  perpetual  reminder  that  Del- 
aware was  once  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
strong  Quaker  element  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  little  state.  This  people  are  for 
the  most  part  descendants  of  Quaker  immi- 
grants of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they, 
their  houses  and  their  lands  bear  the  strong 
impress  of  the  sect.  Men  and  women  still 
wear  the  Quaker  garb,  still  preserve  the 
friendly  speech.  The  farm-houses  are  plain, 
substantial  brick  or  stone  buildings,  the 
barns  are  ample,  the  horses  and  cattle  are 
sleek,  the  very  fields  look  as  though  they  had 
been  swept.  The  region  that  these  people  in- 
habit is  famous  for  its  picturesque  loveliness. 

Oleomargarine  has  found  a  defender  no 
less  important  than  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  health,  and,  acting  on  the  reports 
of  that  body,  the  commissioner  of  state  in- 
stitutions has  substituted  it  for  butter  in  the 
bill  of  fare  on  which  the  inmates  of  his  pris- 
ons and  almshouses  live.  As  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  punish  with  fine  and  impris- 
onment the  manufacture  or  sale  of  counter- 
feit butter,  this  course  has  excited  some 
comment,  but  the  commissioner  boldly  says 
that  he  has  served  "oleo"  to  the  unfortu- 
nates under  his  charge,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  butter,  merely  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy, but  because  it  is  better  than  butter  of 
any  except  the  very  best  grades. 


VACATION  DAYS. 

In  the  Lake  Regions  of  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota,  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  are  hundreds 
of  charming  localities  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  summer  homes,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
located  on  or  near  lakes  which  have  not 
been  fished  out.  These  resorts  range  in 
variety  from  the  "full  dress  for  dinnei  '  to 
the  flannel  shirt  costume  for  every  menl. 
Among  the  list  are  names  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  perfection  of  North- 
ern punjwer  resorts.  Nearly  all  of  the  Wis- 
consin points  of  interest  are  within  a  short 
distance  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  and 
none  of  them  are  so  lar  away  from  the  "busy 
marts  of  civilization"  that  they  cannot  be 
readied  in  a  few  Injurs  of  travel,  by  fre- 
quent trains,  over  the  finest  road  in  the 
Northwest-  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  Send  a  1  wo-cent  stamp  for 
a  copy  of  "Vacation  Days"  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  I  lie  principal  resorts,  and  a  list  of 
summer  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and 
rates  for  board,  to  Geo.  H.  Ileafford,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  WORM. 

There  are  some  excellent  people  who  make 
it  a  point  to  submit  to  annoyances,  but  when 
they  finally  resist  some  imposition  they  some- 
times make  spirited  work  of  it.  A  mild- 
mannered  man  of  this  class  came  excitedly 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  he  was 
staying,  and  said: 

"Look  here,  landlord,  I  want  my  bill;  I'm 
going  away." 

"Why.  what's  the  matter?  Don't  we  treat 
you  well?" 

"You  treat  me  all  right,  but  I  can't  stand 
that  German  musician  in  the  next  room." 

"Why,  he  plays  the  clarinet  very  well, 
they  say." 

"Maybe  he  does.  I  guess  he  plays  too  well. 
He  played  so  well  last  night,  and  so  much, 
that  I  couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  until  after 
one  o'clock.  Then  I  dropped  off  from  sheer 
weariness;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  hadn't  luore 
than  got  to  sleep  before  I  heard  a  loud  pound- 
ing on  the  door. 

"'Who's  that?'  says  I. 

"'Dot's  me.  de  man  vot  leef  in  de  nachst 
room.    I  play  dot  clarinet.' 
"  "Oh,  yes,  you  do!' 

" 'Und  I  like  dot  you  schnore,  off  you 
blease,  all  de  time  on  dot  same  key.  You  vos 
sometimes  from  P>  to  G.  und  dot  dishcort 
schpiles  my  moosic!' 

"I  tell  you."  said  the  mild-mannered  man, 
"I  can't  stand  that!" 


COPIED  THE  NAME  FROM  HIS  GRIP. 

Mr.  Smith,  an  English  traveler,  arrived  one 
evening  at  a  hotel  in  Austria.  On  the  way 
he  had  picked  up  a -smart  German,  and  hired 
him  as  a  servant.  In  Austria  every  one  stay- 
ing nt  a  hotel  is  obliged  to  register  his  name 
and  occupation  in  a  book,  which  is  kept  for 
police  examination,  so  Mr.  Smith  told  his 
servant.  Fritz,  to  bring  this  book  for  him  to 
write  his  name. 

"I  have  already  registered,  milor."  said 
Fritz,  "as  an  English  gentleman  of  indepen- 
dent means." 

"But  I've  never  told  you  my  name,  so  how 
do  you  know  what  it  is?" 

"I  copied  it  from  milor's  portmanteau,"  an- 
swered Fritz. 

"Why,  it  isn't  on  my  portmanteau."  cried 
Mr.  Smith;  "bring  the  book  and  let  me  see 
what  you  have  put  down." 

The  book  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Smith,  to 
his  amusement,  discovered  that  his  clever 
servant  had  described  him  as: 

"Monsieur  Warranted  Solid  Leather!" — The 
Buyer. 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

"Merely  as  a  new  experience.  Wendell." 
said  the  Boston  young  woman,  blushing 
faintly  and  wiping  her  lips.  "I  find  it  not 
disagreeable,  but  do  not  let  it  happen  again. 
It  is  utterly  illogical,  irrelevant,  and  recent 
scientific  investigation  shows  that  it  is 
fraught  with  microbes." 

It  seems  the  foolhardy  young  man  had 
kissed  her. 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

The  New  African  Kola  plant  is  Nature's 
botanic  cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
.writes  that  it  cured  him  when  he  could  not 
lie  down  at  night  for  fear  of  choking.  Rev. 
J.  L.  Coombs,  of  Martinsburg,  West  Va.,  testi- 
fies to  his  entire  cure  after  thirty  years'  suffer- 
ing, and  many  others  give  similar  testimony. 
Its  cures  are  really  wonderful.  If  you  are  a 
sufferer,  you  should  send  to  the  Kola  Import- 
ing Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New  York,  who  will 
send  you  a  Large  Case  by  mail  free,  to  prove 
its  power.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you 
should  surely  try  it. 


NO  GREAT  LOSS 

without  some  small  gain. 
The  hard   times   have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  our 
"Handy  Wagon,"  because 
it  saves  the  wasies  of  a  hired 
man — you    don't    have  to 
Bend  two  to  the  field  to  load 
it.  You  ran  put  on  twice  the 
load  and  don't  cut  up  your  field  when  cruis- 
ing it.    They  are  cheap  to  buy  and  last  for- 
ever.   Send  vour  address  for  free  circulars, 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  COMPANY, 
Free  wagon  for  2-)5y  X.  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

DON'T  BE  POOR  $2,200  a  year  easy. 

Ladies  or  Gents  tabiDgorders, 
Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet,  50,000  sold.  Everybody,  sick 
^or  well,  buys.  Ru.sio.eS3  Men.  Families.  PhrEiciaos.  Tur- 
kUh,Ru*«lan.$iiIphur.Medioated  Vnpor 
Baths  at  home.  No  Ltaili  Tubs  or  I>r,  bills.  Keo- 
lovate  system  prevents  dlaea»e  Obesity. 
Cure*wlthout  Medicine. Colda.Kheuma- 
tUm-  LaUrlppe-  Neuralgia.  Malaria.  Ecze* 
1  ma.  Catarrh,  Hri^tu's  Disease.  Headaches, Female 
I  Complaints.  Blood, Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ea-es;  Beautifies  Complexion:  Guaranteed. 
I  Made  nf  best  Antiseptic  Rubber  Cloth  ;  coppered 
frame.  Wt.  5  lbs.  I'rlce  #5.00.  Wholesale  m  Agents.  Book 
Free.        W.  WOULD  MFG.  CO.,  COLCMBUS,  O. 

Don't  Stop  Tobacco 

Suddenly,  to  do  ro  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Baco-Curo  is  the  only  cure  that  cures  while 
you  use  tobacco.  It  is  sold  with  a  written  guarantee 
that  three  boxes  will  curt-  any  cane,  no  matter  how 
bad.  Baco-Curo  is  vegetable  and  harmless ;  it  has 
cured  thousands,  it  will  cure  von.  At  all  druccists, 
*1  per  box:  3  boxes,  62  M  Booklet  free.  EUREKA 
CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

RIPYTI  P  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  in 
DIW  I  vLC  vour  own  town.  Wheel  free  to 
live  agent.  JUDSON  A.  TOLMAN,  282  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


DON'T  SCRUB  YOUR 
FLOORS. 

Paint  'em  and  save  your  back.  Paint  will  not  allow  the 
grease,  water  and  dirt  to  settle  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  It  keeps  them  on  the  surface,  where  you  can 
get  'at  them.  Paint  on  a  kitchen  floor  will  save 
many  a  tired  hour's  work.  You  can  clean  it 
quickly,  easily  and  clean. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  *  other  "rS 
Special  Floor  Paint  made  to  ™ik  on.  it  is 

easy  to  put  on,  and  Jt 
"stays  put.''  We  make  paints  for  every  paintable  thing. 
A  special  paint  for  cupboards,  shelves,  baseboards,  an- 
other for  tables,  chairs,  settees,  another  for  barns,  fences,  roofs,  another  for 
houses,  another  for  bath  tubs.  Our  booklet  "Paint  Points "  tells  why 
each  paint  is  the  best  for  its  purpose.  It  tells  what  is  good  paint  and  what  is 
poor  paint.  It  tells  just  what  kind  of  brushes  to  use  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  all  the  little  things  you  would  like  to  know  about  paint.  It  is  free 
for  the  asking. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR   BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  16    MICHIGAN   ST  ,  CLEVELAND  O 
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ARE  YOU 

Economical?  Then  Buy  a 


ALL  STEEL 

Farm  Truck. 


MONEY 
SAVER. 

Capacity 
Two 
Tons 


SEE  THAT 
HOUND. 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.,  40™431 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,      w.  Front  St 


METAL  WHEELS. 
30  &  3S  inches  dia. 

-(■inch  Tire. 
Renewable  Boxes. 


[he  Universal  Repair  Machine. 

FOR  FARMERS  fthO  MECHANICS. 


Vise.  Drill.  Aflnil.  Toot  Grinder.  Pid*  Clamp 
Sa«icg  Clams.  Stio*  Lasl  and  Cul-0S 


ONCE  SHOWN.  SELLS  ITSELF 

peular*  it>cIi«i-  (Ump  and  mi  nti.in  this  papei 

BLOOM  FIELD  MFG.  CO. 

Address,     BLOOMFTELD.  IND. 


LADIES.  BOYS,  GIRLS. 

A  Bicycle  or  Set  of  Dishes  given  away 
in  each  community.  COMMERCIAL 
SUPPLY    CO.,    CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WANT 


El>  address  of  ruptured  men.  Send  6 
and  we'll  mail  free  a  present  that  will 
please  you.    S.  If.  CO.,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


A  Watch  Free... 

This  watch  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  15 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  subscribers 
may  accept  any  of  our  premium  offers  in  this  issue. 

This  watch  is  made  and  fully  warranted  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  watch-factories  in  America.  We 
guarantee  it  to  be  a  genuine,  reliable  and  satisfactory 
watch  in  every  particular  or  money  refunded. 


With 
Paper 


Prem 


No.  75. 


STEM-WIND  AND  STEM-SET 

The  standard  seven-jeweled  move- 
ment in  this  watch  is  a  most  durable 
and  accurate  timekeeper.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  the  equal  of 
movements  sold  for  $10  and  more.  It 
is  short-winding  and  has  enameled 
dial.  Guaranteed  one  year,  same  as 
an  expensive  Elgiu. 

NICKEL-SILVER  CASE 

The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver  and 
will  never  change  color.  For  size 
and  style  see  illustration.  Heretofore 
this  watch  has  been  sold  exclusively 
by  jewelers  for  about  S4.50  each. 
With  the  same  usage  it  will  last  as 
long  as  a  Twenty-five  Dollar  w  atch. 


I 
I 

i 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ^dAS5SSft»SS 

satisfaction  in  every  particular,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  $1.30  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.    Jt  is  sure  to  please  every  one. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  watch  before  they  buy  we  will  send  it  free  of 
charge  to  your  express  office  with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you  want  the 
watch,  pay  the  express  agent  $2.50  for  it  and  a  year's  subscription ;  if  not,  the 
agent  will  return  it  to  us.    We  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  watch  and  chain. 

Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.50. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


May  15,  1S9". 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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(Queries. 

KS-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE. "®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  o£  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  iu  tbese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


National  Flower.— E.  O.,  Farmer's  Valley, 
Pa.  The  talk  of  adopting  a  national  flower 
all  ended  in  talk. 

Book  on  Raising  Calves.— E.  H.  S.,  Prai- 
rie City,  111.  Send  twenty-five  cents  to  L. 
S.  Hardin.  Louisville.  Ky..  for  "The  Dairy 
Calf:    Breeding  and  Raising." 

Book  on  Caponizing.— J.  A.  H.,  Fulton, 
Kan.  Send  thirty  cents  to  T.  Greiner,  La 
Salle,  X.  1".,  for  "Capons  for  Profit:  How- 
to  Make  and  How  to  Manage  Them,"  a  book 
of  plain  and  full  instructions  for  beginners. 

Preparing  Horse-radish  for  Use.— D.  H. 
S.,  Ionia,  Mich.,  referring  to  a  recent  query, 
writes:  "I  find  that  horse-radish  is  much 
improved  'for  table  use  by  mixing  it  with 
sweet-turnip,  or  rutabaga,  one  part  of  the 
latter  to  two  parts  of  the  former,  and  -it 
keeps  in  cans  just  as  well.  Try  it.  I  have 
used  it  this  way  for  a  number  of  years." 

Buckwheat.— M.  M.,  Pierce,  Xeb.  Buck- 
wheat does  best  in  fertile,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Frepare  the  ground  as  for  other  small  grain, 
harrowing  and  rolling  until  the  seed-bed  is 
fine  and  firm.  The  best  time  for  sowing  in 
your  latitude  is  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Sow  broadcast,  one  half  bushel  to  the  acre. 
Sow  Japanese  buckwheat,  which  you  can 
obtain  from  seedsmen. 

Literary  Aspirant — Rock  Island,  111.  We 

cannot  even  guess  what  publishers  would 
be  most  likely  to  accept  your  story.  That 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  merit  of  the 
story  as  judged  by  the  publishers  themselves 
after  reading  it.  We  have  mailed  to  you 
the  circular  of  a  reliable  literary  agency, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  you.  It  is  always 
advisable,  but  not  essential,  to  have  a  man- 
uscript typewritten  before  submitting  it  to 
a  publisher. 

Cabbage  Varieties  Reply  bt  T.  Grei- 

NF.it: — F.  E.  P.,  Nebraska.  Henderson's  Early 
Summer  cabbage  is  surely  so  very  distinct 
from  Surehead  and  Short-stem  Drumhead 
that  there. should  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  them  if  the  plants  have  their 
normal  development.  Sometimes,  however 
(especially  if  plants  are  set  very  late  and  sea- 
son happens  to  be  very  wet),  all  cabbages 
make  an  enormous  growth  of  rather  loose 
leaves,  and  do  not  seem  to  head  well.  In 
that  case  there  appears  to  be  less  difference 
in  the  different  varieties.  Give  more  min- 
eral manure  and  less  nitrogen.  The  Danish 
Railhead  cabbage  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  these  columns.  Xo  doubt  it  can  be 
raised  successfully. 

Sowing1  Celery — Orris-root.— Mrs.  W.  A. 
P.,  Darlington.  S.  C.  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  when  celery-seed  should  be  planted,  what 

soil  is  best,  how  treated,  etc.  Also  give  me 

some  information  on  preparing  orris-root  for 
sale." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer: — Am  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  local  conditions,  but 
should  think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
sow  seed  in  a  well-prepared,  somewhat  shaded 
seed-bed  outdoors  in  spring,  so  that  you  will 
have  good  plants  to  set  along  in  August. 
This  would  give  you  fall  and  winter  celery. 
For  early  celery  I  sow  seed  in  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  about  February  loth,  prick  the 
plants  out  in  cold-frames  in  April,  and  set 
them  in  open  ground  late  in  May  or  early  in 
June.  A  rich,  moist  but  well-drained  loam 
will  be  found  most  serviceable  for  growing 
celery.  I  hope  some  of  our  southern  friends 
will  tell  us  how  they  succeed  in  raising  the 

crop.  As  to  orris-root.  I  have  absolutely 

no  experience.  Who  will  tell  us  something 
about  it? 

Manuring  the  Garden— PrnningFrnit- 
trees. — P.  E.  W-.  Kelsey,  Cal.,  writes:  "Which 
is  the  best  method  of  using  manure  in  the 
garden,  plowing  it  under  or  putting  on  top 

and  harrowing  it  in?  What  is  the  best 

time  for  pruning  fruit-trees?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greixeu:— If  the  manure  is 
in  the  least  bit  coarse  or  new,  I  invariably 
plow  it  under:  if  well  rotted  and  fine,  or 
concentrated  like  hen  manure.  I  frequently 
apply  it  after  plowing,  spreading  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  then  work  it  into  the  soil, 
and  try  to  mix  it  up  with  the  soil  thoroughly 
by  harrows  or  cultivators.  It  matters  little 
by  what  means  you  accomplish  the  task.  What 

you  want  is  to  mix  soil  and 'manure  well.  

As  to  pruning  fruit-trees,  most  growers  do 
this  work  just  before  the  sap  starts  and 
pushes  the  buds  in  spring.  At  this  time  we 
usually  have  the  time  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all 
right.  Another  good  time  to  prune,  especial- 
ly when  severe  pruning  has  to  be  done,  is  in 
the  time  of  bloom  or  early  leaf  growth. 
Wounds  made  at  this  time  heal  over  quickly. 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A  MINUTE. 

1  have  not  made  less  than  S16.0fl  any  day  while  sell- 
ing Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Any  one  should 
make  from  So  to  SS  a  day  selling  cream  and  from  $7 
to  S10  selling  freezers,  as  it  is  such  a  wonder,  there  is 
always  a  crowd  wanting  cream.  Ton  canfreeze  cream 
elegantly  in  one  minute,  and  that  astonishes  people  so 
they  all  want  to  taste  it,  and  then  many  of  them  buy 
freezers  as  the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen. 
Every  freezer  is  guaranteed  to  freeze  cream  perfectly 
in  one  minute.  Any  one  can  sell  ice  cream  and  the 
freezer  sells  itself.  My  sister  makes  from  $10  to  Sin  a 
day.  W.  H.  Baird  &  Co.,  140  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Sta. 
A.  Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  will  mail  you  full  particulars  free, 
so  you  can  go  to  work  and  make  lots  of  money  any- 
where, as  with  one  freezer  you  can  make  a  hundred 
gallons  of  cream  a  day,  or  if  you  wish,  they  will  hire 
you  on  a  salary.  M.  F.  B. 


VETERINARY. 

<1&  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiriesshould  always  contain  the  writer's  fulladdress. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  131/iNeil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


A  Tender  Spot.— J.  V.,  Pella.  Iowa.  Will 
you  please  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the 
tender  spot,  and  say  whether  there  is  abnor- 
mal heat  and  swelling,  or  a  lesion,  or  nothing 
of  that  kind? 

Front  Teeth  Loose. — E.  B.  P.,  Westerlo, 
N.  Y.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the 
front  teeth  (incisors)  of  all  cattle  are  loose 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  altogether  wanting  in 
the  upper  jaw.    Maybe  your  heifer  is  sick. 

Hairless  Sear. — G.  H.  S.,  Clayton,  Iowa. 
Xo  hair  can  be  reproduced  wherever  the  roots 
of  the  hair  have  been  destroyed,  and  no  hair 
will  ever  grow  in  a  scar  tissue,  but  such  a 
scar  as  you  describe  will  in  time  contract 
and  grow  smaller,  and  then  the  hairless  spot 
will  be  less  conspicuous. 

A  Milk-fistula.— G.  W.  E.,  Mokelume  Hill, 
Cal.  You  cannot  do  anything  as  long  as  the 
cow  is  in  milk,  except  see  to  it  that  the  nat- 
ural opening  in  the  teat  remains  intact. 
After  the  cow  is  dry  you  may  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting a  closing  of  the  fistulous  opening  by 
cauterizing  the  same  with  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic. 

Chronic  Indigestion— Sonr  Milk.— I.  E. 

M.,  Barr,  Cal.  Your  older  calf  suffers  from 
chronic  indigestion.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
certain,  that  the  same  will  recover  if  it  can 
have  a  good  dry  pasture  productive  of  sweet 

grasses   during  the  summer.  As  to  your 

young  calf,  its  stomach  was  much  too  weak 
for  sour,  milk,  which  is  very  poor  and  dan- 
gerous food  for  young  calves,  anyhow.  It  is 
not  even  safe  to  feed  it  to  yearlings. 

Rye  and  Rye-straw.— H.  J.  G..  Morley, 
Mich.  If  rye  and  rye-straw  contaiuing  ergot 
are  fed  to  female  animals  while  with  young 
abortion  is  apt  to  be  the  consequence:  and 
even  if  the  rye  contains  but  very  little  ergot, 
or  none  at  all.  but  rye  and  rye-straw  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  food,  and  consequently 
are  fed  in  large  quantities,  a  similar  result 
may  be  expected,  notwithstanding .  that  the 
poisonous  or  specific  effect  of  ergot  is  absent. 

A  Peculiar  Lameness.  W.  M.,  Jasper, 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  lameness  of  your 
horse,  according  to  your  description,  must 
be  a  peculiar  one,  caused,  as  you  say",  by 
stepping  on  a  stone,  and  then  afterward 
changing  from  one  leg  to  another.  All  that 
can  be  learned  from  your  description  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  is  that  your  horse  is 
suffering  great  pain,  but  it  gives  no  clue 
whatever  concerning  the  nature  and  the  seat 
of  the  lameness. 

Bloody  Milk.— X.  B.,Wolsey,  N.  D."Bloody 
milk"  may  be  produced  by  quite  a  number 
of  widely  different  causes;  for  instance,  by 
a  congestive  condition  of  the  mammary 
glands,  by  rude  milking  and  other  injuries, 
by  existing  tuberculosis,  by  certain  other 
infectious  diseases,  by  excessive  sexual  ex- 
citement, yi  which  the  congestion  of  other 
sexual  organs  extends  to  the  mammary 
glands,  etc.  It  may  also  be  a  consequence 
of  too  much  sloppy  and  relaxing  food.  Ascer- 
tain the  cause  or  causes  in  your  case,  and  if 
you  find  them  to  be  sjich  as  can  be  removed, 
a  removal  of  the  same  will  constitute  the 
treatment. 

Probably  Foot-mange.— G.  W.  C,  Har- 
mony, Md.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  foot-mange.  Give  the  affected 
parts  first  a  thorough  wash  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then  with  a  five-per-cent 
solution  of  creolin  (Pearson's!  in  water,  and 
put  the  horse  in  a  clean  stall.  This  done, 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  stall  that 
has  been  occupied  by  the  horse,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  occupancy  after  the  horse 
has  been  washed  the  second  time,  five  days 
after  the  first  wash.  If  everything  is  done 
in  an  efficient  way,  two  or  three  washes 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
If  not,  more  frequent  repetitions  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Black-leg.— E.  B..  Rye,  Col.,  writes:  "What 
was  the  matter  with  my  yearling  calf?  On 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  (April)  it  was  last 
noticed  to  be  all  right.  On  the  morning  of 
the  tenth  it  was  ailing,  had  to  be  helped  up. 
looked  thin,  refused  to  eat  and  appeared  stiff. 
About  noon  it  limped  so  much  that  it  could 
hardly  walk.  There  was  soreness  in  the 
right  hind  leg.  In  the  evening  the  leg  was 
swelled  from  the  knee-joint  up  to  the  body. 
Rubbing  the  skin  produced  a  crackling  sound. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain,  would  lie 
down  and  get  up,  then  lie  down  again  and 
stretch  out.  That  night  he  died.  The  right 
hip  from  hock  up  was  puffed  up  full.  When 
opened  it  was  full  of  blood,  frothy-like  and 
of  a  blue-black  color.  Bloody  froth  came 
from  the  nostrils.    Is  it  'black-leg?'" 

Reply: — You  give  an  excellent  description 
of  so-called  black-leg,  or  symptomatic  an- 
thrax. As  to  cause  and  prevention.  I  have 
to  refer  you  to  the  two  last  numbers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  April  loth  and  May  1st. 

May  Be  Pyemia.— W.  G.  D.,  Myles.  Miss. 
What  you  describe  in  the  first  part  of  your 
communication  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  ease  of  fistulous  withers. 
Whether  there  was  any  connection  between 
it  and  the  lameness  in  both  fore  legs  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  decide.  The  large  swelling 
mentioned  further  on  in  your  communica- 
tion, which  you  say  appeared  on  the  inner 
(median)  side  of  the  right  thigh  at  the  same 
time  the  shoulder  began  to  swell,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  horse  suffers  from  pyemia 
(pus  infection).  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
advisable,  unless  already  too  late,  to  have 
the  animal  treated  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian. If  none  is  available,  lance  every  ab- 
scess as  soon  as  it  shows  fluctuation  at  the 
lowest  possible  point,  so  that  the  pus  may  be 
freely  discharged  from  every  part  of  the 
abscess,  and  then  dress  the  latter  with  a 
mild  antiseptic  two  or  three  times  a  day.  i 
Also  watch  for  new  swellings  and  abscesses  i 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  I 
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|-  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


DLEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that    the    "best,"    or  the 
"  standard,"   in   all    lines  com- 
mands a  fair  price.  See 


list 


of 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Itass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard.  They 
are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  "just  as  good,"  offered 
for  "  less  money,"  and  of  "  so 
called  White  Lead." 

COCC   B>*  usin£  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
J"^  |\  Cn  or5'  an>'  des'red  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving 
V  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Probably  Swine-plague.— M.  D.,  Hennes- 
see,  Oklahoma.  What  you  describe — an  ul- 
cerous swelling  of  the  nose  of  pigs — is  a  fre- 
quent attendant  of  swine-plague,  or  so-called 
hog-cholera:  but .  in  that  case  your  pigs  are 
not  "otherwise  healthy,"  as  you  say  they 
seem  to  be.  If  it  is  not  swine-plague,  it  may 
do  some  good  to  wash  the  swellings  three 
times  a  day  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
creolin  in  water. 

Interfering.— W.  F.  H.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Your  horseshoer,  provided  he  understands 
the  mechanism  of  the  horse's  foot,  can  do  a 
great  deal.  Tell  him  to  cure  the  interfering 
on  the  foot  that  is  interfered  with  by  shoe- 
ing the  horse  in  such  a  way  as  will  remove 
the  place  interfered  with,  or  being  struck 
further  from  the  interfering  foot.  If  this  is 
done,  if  you  have  the  shoes  of  your  horse 
reset  once  a  month,  and  if  the  animal  is 
never  driven  enough  to  get  very  tired,  the 
interfering  will  soon  cease.  Of  course,  that 
part  of  the  shoe  on  the  foot  that  does  the 
interfering  must  be  smooth  and  free  from 
projecting  points:  but  as  long  as  it  is  at- 
tempted to  prevent  interfering  by  artificial 
contrivances  applied  to  the  interfering  shoe 
it  will  never  be  cured. 

A  Lame  Horse.— S.  S.  O.,  Ringgold.  Pa.  As 
to  the  lameness  of  your  horse,  you  fail  to 
give  any  description  of  the  same,  and  thus 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  diagno- 
sis. All  you  say  is  that  the  horse  is  a  little 
lame,  and  that  you  have  unsuccessfully 
treated  the  same  for  spavin.  Even  if  you 
had  complied  with  everything  essential  in 
the  treatment  of  spavin,  which  evidently 
you  have  not,  because  if  you  had,  and  had 
given  the  animal  the  strict  rest  required, 
you  would  not  yet  know  that  the  treatment 
has  been  unsuccessful."  The  failure  of  the 
treatment  is  no  proof  that  the  horse  has  not 
spavin,  for  not  every  horse  affected  with 
spavin  will  be  cured.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary before  the  treatment  of  any  disease  is 
begun  with  is  a  correct  diagnosis.  Concern- 
ing the  curb  of  your  horse  you  speak  of,  it 
is  seldom  that  it  causes  lameness,  except  in 
the  beginning  while  the  swelled  parts  are 
yet  sore  and  inflamed.  It  is  different  if  the 
bones  are  affected.  If  you  desire  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  your  questions  you  must 
give  a  description  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms; that  is,  symptoms  which  are  peculiar 
to  tie  case,  and  by  which  the  disease  or  ail- 
ment can  be  distinguished  from  others. 

Black-lea-  in  Young  Calves. — The  fol- 
lowing communication,  sent  at  my  request  by 
W.  F.  S..  Timberlake,  Oklahoma,  is  in  so 
far  of  scientific  interest  as  it  disproves  the 
"ex  cathedra"  dictum  of  some  European  au- 
thors, and  I  give  it  without  abbreviation: 
"In  your  answer  to  my  query  in  paper  of 
April  15,  1897,  you  request  me  to  state  the 
age  of  calves.  They  were  of  different  ages — 
three,  four  and  five  months  old.  And  I  might 
add  they  were  all  heifers  but  one  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-two  head  lost  by  black-leg. 
Is  the  drying  up  of  food  in  the  small  stom- 
ach, the  first  part  attacked  by  the  germ,  what 
causes  the  blood  to  thicken  and  the  flesh  to 
bloat?  Is  there  any  similarity  in  the  symp- 
toms of  'black-leg'  and  'dry  murrain'?'  If 
not,  what  are  the  symptoms  and  the  prob- 
able cause?  Several  of  your  readers  here 
are  as  much  interested  in  this  as  I  am.  and 
hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten 
us  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper."  '-■  '_. 

Reply: — Black-leg.  or  symptomatic  anthrax, 
is  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  that  disease, 
as  already  stated  in  my  answer  to  you  of 
April  loth.  This  bacillus  enters,,  as  far  as 
is  known,  through  small  sores,  or  lesions, 
especially  in  the  skin  of  the  extremities, 
and  then,  of  course,  invades  the  connective 
tissues,  where  by  its  products  and  by  an 
appropriation  of  material  which  cannot  be 
spared  by  the  organism,  all  the  morbid 
changes,  particularly  in  the  connective  tis- 
sues, and  secondarily  in  the  blood,  are  pro- 
duced. If  this  bacillus  is  directly  introduced 
into  the  blood,  but  strictly  kept  out  of  the 
connective  tissues,  no  real  sickness  and  death 
will  be  produced,  but  changes,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  known,  will  be  pro- 
duced which  protect  the  animal  against  a 
future  attack  of  the  disease:  in  other  words, 
produces  immunity.  Food  and  keeping  of 
young  cattle  have  no  direct  influence  upon 
the  production  of  the  disease.  but_may  have 
an  indirect  influence  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  productive  of  a  more  rapid  process  of 
waste  and  repair  (rapid  improvement  of  con- 
dition), which  is  considered  as  acting  as  a 
predisposing  cause.  Concerning  the  symp- 
toms, you  will  find  a  very  good  description 
given  by  E.  B.,  Rye,  Col.  Dry  murrain  is  a 
term  applied  to  different  diseases  in  different 
countries.  It  is  mostly  used  as  a  synonym 
for  impaction,  of  the  third  stomach. 

Gargel.— H.  R..  Ridgewnv.  Pa.  You  ask  n 
great  many  questions  about  garget,  which 
nearly  all  cover  the  same  ground.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  repetitions  and  to  save  space. 
I  will  answer  them  (Together.  Oarget  ls^  a 
term  which  is  applied  to  a  morbid  affection 
of  the  mammary  glands  of  milk-producing, 
animals,  which«manifests  its  presence  first 


by  a  coagulation  of  the  milk  and  more  or 
less  swelling  of  the  udder,  and  then  by  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  which  may  ter- 
minate, according  to  circumstances,  rational 
treatment  or  neglect,  and  also  according  to 
the  kind  of  micro-organisms  that  find  an  en- 
trance, in  resolution  and  recovery,  or  in  in- 
duration, suppuration,  and  even  gangrene. 
The  causes  are  twofold.  They  consist  in 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  The  for- 
mer consist  in  an  undue'  accumulation  of 
milk  in  the  lactiferous  canals  and  milk-cis- 
terns produced  by  either  indifferent  and  neg- 
,  ligent  milking  or  by  not  milking  sufficiently 
I  often.  The  exciting  cause  consists  in  an 
I  invasion  of  bacteria,  which  change  the  milk- 
I  sugar  in  the  accumulated  milk  into  lactic 
|  acid,  which  latter  causes  a  coagulation  of  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  milk,  casein, 
etc.,  by  precipitating  the  same  out  of  their 
solution.  The  coagulated  substances  then 
not  only  act  as  foreign  bodies,  but  also  con- 
j  stitute  a  splendid  medium  for  the  propaga- 
•  tion  of  various  kinds  of  bacteria,  and  thus, 
I  unless  promptly  removed,  cause  all  the  fur- 
ther morbid  changes — high  fever  and  even 
,  death.  The  only  rational  treatment,  always 
successful  if  applied  in  time,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  frequent  (once  every  two  hours)  and 
thorough  milking,  as  the  only  thing  that 
will  effectually  remove  the  cause — the  coagu- 
lated casein  and  the  bacteria.  Your  other 
questions  concerning  the  quantity,  etc.,  of 
food  a  cow  should  receive  I  cannot  answer, 
because  the  answer  has  to  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  food,  the  size,  age,  condition 
and  productiveness  of  the  cow  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  is 
kept.  Space  will  not  allow  to  write  a  chap- 
ter on  feeding  and  hygiene.  Whether  your 
cow  will  be  milk-producing  again  after  calv- 
ing depends  altogether  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  morbid  changes  existing. 
Degenerated  glandular  tissue  is  lost  for  milk 
production,  and  if  there  is  no  degeneration 
future'  milk  production  is  not  interfered  with. 


IRecent  publications. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 

Sugar.  A  New  and  Profitable  Industry  in 
the  United  States  for  Agriculture.  Capital 
and  Labor,  to  Supplv  the  Home  Market  Year- 
ly with  $100,000,000  of  Its  Product.  By  Her- 
bert Myrick.  editor  "American  Agriculturist." 
assisted  by  Professor  W.  C.  Stubbs,  director 
of  the  Louisiana  experiment  station,  and  by 
numerous  experts  in  the  culture  of  beets 
and  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  illustrations 
of  cultural  and  factory  processes  and  maps 
showing  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  belts,  loca- 
tion of  existing  factories  and  localities  that 
want  sugar  enterprises.  Pages,  168;  size  of 
page,  6x9  inches;  illustrations,  78.  Price  30 
cents.  Orange  Judd  Company,  publishers, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Waring,  Fyfl'e,  El  Dorado  county.  Cal. 
Price-list  of  California  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants. 

Riverside  Poultry  Yards,  Quincy,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  eleven  leading  va- 
rieties of  thorouehbred  poultrv. 

John  Xebel  &  Son.  High  Hill.  Mo.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  of  beekeepers'  supplies. 

George  W.  Campbell.  Delaware,  Ohio.  De- 
scriptive circular  of  that  grand  new  grape, 
the  Campbell's  Early. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
"Our  Collies  as  Bred  at  Fordhook  Kennels." 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  breeding,  care 
and  training  of  Scotch  collies. 

Northwestern  Seed  Company.  Faribault, 
Minn.  Calendar,  garden  guide  and  catalogue 
of  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  choice  home-grown  garden,  field 
and  flower  seeds. 

W.  W.  Miller,  secretary  Ohio  state  board 
of  agriculture.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Premiums 
and  regulations  for  the  forty-seventh  Ohio 
State  Fair  and  Industrial  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Columbus,  August  30,  31  and  Septem- 
ber 1.  2.  3.  1897. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Company,  Syra- 
cuse. X.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  describing 
improved  wine  and  cider  machinery,  inclu- 
ding hydraulic,  screw  and  knuckle-joint 
presses,  apple-graters,  jelly-evaperators,  ap- 
ple-butter cookers,  etc. 

J.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown-on- 
Eludson,  X.  Y.  A  superb  catalogueof  choice 
selections  in  seeds  and  plants,  beautifullv 
and  truthfullv  illustrated. 

Geo.  H.  Houghton.  G.  P.  &  T.  A.  of  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  railroad.  Bangor.  Me. 
A  big-game  and  fly-fishing  guide  to  north- 
v-psforn  Maine  the  sportsmen's  paradise  of 
the  East.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  'J  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

.~>-A  Monthly  Magazine.  Box  1342.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  Circular  describing  5-A  baiter 
cow-covers  which  furnish  protection  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  1897. 


Smiles. 


A  WANT. 

Wanted:  a  muse  content  to  sit 

Until  I  have  the  time; 
Who  will  not.  with  the  shadows,  flit 

Away  when  I  would  rhyme. 
A  muse  that  has  her  evenings  in 

And  has  no  Sundays  out; 
And  one  who  is  not  pale  and  thin — 

Far  better,  one  who's  stout. 

Wanted:  a  muse  who  can  keep  house — 
Who's  willing  and  demure; 

Who'll  run  the  place  the  while  my  spouse 
Is  on  a- lecturing  tour. 

A  muse  of  inspiration  strong. 
Who'll  all  my  weakness  brook. 

And  who'll  incite  me  all  day  long- 
Likewise,  one  who  can  cook. 

Wanted:  a  muse  quite  versatile; 

Good  wages  I  will  pay 
Unto  the  one  who  fills  the  bill — 

I  want  her  right  away. 
Willing  to  work  both  day  and  night, 

And  double  will  her  pay  be 
If  she  can  only,  while  I  write. 

Learn  how  to  hush  the  baby. 

— Tom  ilasson,  in  Life. 


THE  PAPER  GUN. 

Great  are  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  firearms  within  the 
past  sixty  years.  From  the  inven- 
tion of  the  percussion  lock  down  to 
the  latest  perfection  of  breech- 
load:ug  and  repeating  arms  the  art  of  gun- 
makiug  has  attained  such  cheapness  and 
excellence  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
go  beyond. 

Iron  and  steel  have  been  worked  into  all 
manner  of  combiuations  and  twisted  into  all 
contortions  that  can  give  strength  and  most 
exquisite  figure.  Actions  and  magazines  have 
been  perfected  until  there  is  nothing  left  to 
ask  for  in  ease  and  celerity  of  loading  and 
firing,  and  all  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  men  of  moderate  means  to  own  guns 
of  a  quality  that  were  once  only  within  the 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  every  one  who  cares  to  own  one  has  a 
good  gun.  and  if  the  shooters  were  equal  to 
their  weapons  there  would  be  no  game  left. 

But  far  more  effective  than  any  achieved 
combination  of  iron,  steel  and  wood  is  the 
paper  gun,  a  weapon  at  the  command  of 
every  one  who  can  wield  a  pen;  for  it  Is 
cheaper  than  the  cheapest,  though  it  beat-s 
the  name  of  every  good  maker. 

It  never  misses  lire,  never  its  mark.  In 
vain  the  wiles  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  in  vain 
the  startling  upburst  of  his  thundering  'flight. 
Of  no  avail  the  woodcock's  thridding  of  the 
alder  copse,  the  snipe's  zigzag  course  over 
the  sedgy  lands,  the  wild  fowl's  headlong 
speed  before  the  piping  gale — down  comes 
each  at  the  noiseless  and  smokeless  discharge 
of  the  paper  gun.  So  falls  the  bounding 
deer,  the  cliff-scaling  mountain-sheep;  so  the 
charging  moose,  and  the  savage  grizzly  when 
his  hot  breath  is  almost  in  the  face  of  the 
intrepid  hunter,  and  so  falls  the  painted  In- 
dian at  the  moment  his  tomahawk  is  lifted 
to  strike  his  victim. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  iron  gun,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  carried  still  further. 
Ramrod  and  hammer  have  been  elimiuat"d, 
and  so  perhaps  may  be  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel, and  ideal  proverbial  rapidity  attained. 
But  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired  in  the 
paper  gun;  it  has  reached  perfection.  It  is 
infallible,  and  he  who  fires  it  is  always  an 
unerring  marksman.— Forest  and  Stream. 


ONTO  HIS  JOB. 

"Tickets,  please,  gentlemen,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, and  they  were  all  produced  save  that 
* ■  f  a  poor,  feeble  old  gentleman,  who  searched 
all  his  pockets  in  vain  for  his.  and  the  fellow- 
passengers  growled  exceedingly. 

"Train  is  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  went  on  the 
conductor.  "Why,  there  it  is  in  your  mouth, 
sir,  all  the  time." 

And  the  train  moved  on. 

"Do  you  suffer  much  from  absenc-.j  of 
mind?"  asked  one  of  "the  boys." 

"Absence  of  mind  be  hanged!"  returned  the 
poor,  feeble  old  gentleman.  "I  was  sucking 
the  date  off  last  week's  ticket. "--Sample 
Case. 


AN  ABNORMAL  TASTE. 

"Hello,  old  man!  how  are  you?" 

"Wretched!  wretched!  I've  had  an  attack 
of  the  grip,  and  it's  left  me  so  weak  I  can 
hardly  crawl." 

"What  do  you  want  to  crawl  for?  Why 
don't  you  walk?" 


HOW  IT  WAS  LOST. 

"Mr.  Henpeck,"  said  the  doctor,  after  ex- 
amination, "I  fear  your  wife's  mind  is  gone." 

"That  doesn't  surprise  me."  said  the  poor 
man.  "She  has  been  giving  me  a  piece  of  it 
every  day  for  ten  years."— Memphis  Scimitar. 


FROM  THE  NORTH. 

During  the  flood  of  five  years  ago  I  visited 
the  section  below  Memphis  with  a  newspaper 
artist.  One  afternoon  we  were  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  bit  of  highland  viewing  the 
waste  of  waters  when  an  old  negro  ap- 
proached and  offered  to  sell  two  fine  roosters. 
With  great  volubility  he  explained  that  the 
fowls  had  eaten  so  much  corn  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  them  longer,  and  there- 
fore he  had  decided  to  sacrifice  them  and 
stop  the  drain  on  his  corn-crib. 

"Where  did  you  get  them,  uncle?"  I  asked. 

The  old  man  looked  at  us  quizzically  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  with  a  chuckle: 

"To'  gemmen  are  from  the  Xo'th.  ain't  yo?" 

"Well,  yes."  I  replied:  "but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Becuz,  sah,"  he  said,  "no  Southern  gem- 
man  evah  asks  a  niggah  whah  he  gits  any- 
thing."—Chicago  Times-Herald. 


A  LETTER  TO  WOMEN 


From  Mrs.  James  Corrigan. 


NATURALLY  INDIGNANT. 

Mr.  M  ,  a  Boston  gentleman,  has  a  tel 

ephone  in  his  house,   and  one  day  he  in 
structed  the  newly  engaged  Irish  mtid-ser 
vant  how  to  reply  in  case  there  should  come  \ 
a  call  over  the  wire  during  the  absence  of  | 

Mr.  M  and  his  wife.    One  day  there  came 

such  a  call,  and  Xorah  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Well,  sor?"  said  Xorah,  with  her  mouth 
to  the  speaking-tube. 

"Who's  that?"  came  over  the  wire  in  a 
masculine  voice. 

"It's  me,  sor." 

"And  who  is  me?" 

"How  the  devil  should  Oi  know  who  yeez 
are?"  retorted  Xorah.  and  the  laugh  that 
reached  her  ears  over  the  wire  made  her  so 
angry  that  she  "broke  the  connection"  with- 
out giving  "me"  a  chance  to  explain. — Har- 
per's Bazar. 


HE  KNEW. 

"What  did  Xoah  live  on  when  the  flood 
subsided  and  his  provisions  in  the  ark  were 
exhausted?"  asked  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
of  her  class. 

"I  know,"  squealed  a  little  girl,  after  the 
others  had  given  up. 

"Well,  what?"  inquired  the  teacher. 

"Dry  land." — Chattanooga  Times. 


A  POSSIBLE  ASSISTANCE. 

"Willie  is  a  remarkable  boy,"  said  the  lad's 
mother  to  the  eminent  musician.  "He  re- 
members every  tune  he  hears." 

"Indeed!" 

"Isn't  that  a  valuable  faculty?" 
"Well— it  may  enable  him  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful composer." — Washington  Star. 


THE  VERY  MAN. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Thirdly— "And  now.  chil- 
dren, I  wonder  if  any  little  boy  or  girl  here 
knows  who  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived. 
Ah!  there's  a  hand  up.  Well,  Johnny,  who 
was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived?" 

Johnny  Secondcrop — "Please,  sir.  it  was 
mama's  first  husband,  sir." — Judge. 


A  GRIEVOUS  OFFENSE. 

Magistrate — "The  charge  is  interfering  with 
an  officer.  Roundsman  McCarty,  you  will 
please  state  exactly  what  the  defendant  did." 

Roundsman  McCarty— "Oi  wor  passing  his 
fruit-shtand.  yer  anner.  an'  Oi  shwoiped  a 
banana,  whin  th'  Dago  troied  t'  tek  it  frum 
me,  yer  anner." 


PERTINENT. 

Penelope— "Do  horse    shows    improve  the 
class  of  horses?" 
Tom  Barry — "Yes." 
Penelope— "And  dog  shows  of  dogs?" 
Tom  Barry — "Yes." 

Penelope — "Then  why  don't  they  hold  man 
shows?" — Truth. 


NO  PROOF  OF  INSANITY. 

Flasherly— "They  say  Dr.  Henpeck's  mind 
wandered  while  conducting  his  wife's 
funeral." 

Dasherly— "What  made  'em  think  that?" 

Flasherly— "Why,  at  the  close  of  the  burial 
service  he  said,  'Here  eudeth  the  first  les- 
son.' "—Truth. 


ONE  OF  HIS  WOES. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Adam?"  anxiously 
inquired  Eve.    "You  seem  troubled." 

"Little  fain  has  jnst  said  a  bright  thing." 
replied  Adam,  moodily,  "and  there  is  nobody 
I  can  go  and  tell  it  to." 


LOOKING. 

Mr.  Dyer— "Where  is  the  bargain-counter?" 
The  floor-walker— "There  are  several.  What 
are  you  looking  for?" 
"I'm  looking  for  my  wife."— Life. 


For  seventeen  years  I  have  suffered. 
Periods  were  so  very  painful  that  I 
would  have  to  go  to  the  doctor  every 
month. 

He  said  that  I  had  an  enlargement  of 
the  womb,  and  told  my  husband  that  I 
must  undergo  an 
operation,  as  I  had 
tumors  in  the 
womb,  and  it 
was  a  case  of 
life  or  death. 

I  was  ope- 
rated upon 
twice,  but  it 
did  not  seem 
to  do  me  any 
good,  it  made 
me  very  weak. 
I  was  troubled 
with  the  leu- 
corrhoea  a 
great  deaL 

I  also  suffer- 
ed with  the 
sick  headache, 
vomiting 
spells,  back- 
ache all  the 

time,  terrible  pain  in  my  left  side,  chills, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  could  not  sleep 
nights.  After  taking  several  bottles  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound, some  Liver  Pills,  and  using  your 
Sanative  Wash,  I  recovered. 

I  can  eat  well,  and  every  one  that 
sees  me  tells  me  I  am  a  different  per- 
son. I  can  do  all  my  own  work,  sleep 
well  and  feel  well.  I  am  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  am  able  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  a  walk  and  not  feel  all 
tired  out  when  I  return,  as  I  used  to.  I 
doctored  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  all 
those  years  I  did  not  feel  as  well  as  I  do 
at  the  present  time.  I  wish  that  every 
woman  that  is  troubled  as  I  was,  would 
try  that  medicine.  Oh !  it  is  so  good 
to  feel  well,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  Mrs. 
Pinkham's  kind  advice  and  medicine. 
— Mrs.  James  Cobbigast,  284  Center  St. , 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Boys 


We  have  a  first-rate  watch  and 
chain  for  you,  which  you  can  earn 
in  one  hour.  Send  your  name 
and  address  for  free  samples  to 
THE  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


<1JQ   DA|nPER    100  FOR   DISTRIBUTING  SAMPLES 

*D0  irVIU  ofWashingFluid.Send6c3tps.A.W.ScoTT,Cohoe3,N.I. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


to  do  copying  at  home. 
Law  College,  Lima,  O. 


IUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
E.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


I  A  I   COM  CM   WANTED   to  sell  lo  dealers. 

kMLCOIlltil  tlOOmorthly  and  expenses.  Ev|*- 
'  rieuce  onnecessary.  Enclosestainp.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Chic:tgo 


$75 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
printed  in  colore  showing  Carpets 
exactly  as  they  are,  and  telling  you 
how  to  purchase  them  direct  from  the 
pirxp at  a  great  saving  in  cost.  This 
I— I  I**  I-"  l-«  fine  Catalogue  will  he  sent  free  to  all 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  -who 
mention  this  paper  and  write  to 
CHICAGO  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  Dept.  N, 
808  &  810  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
See  advertisement  on  13th  page. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission  ;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  8140.45 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.    W.    JONES,    Springfield.  Ohio. 


HO  ft  S£  $t  BUCLY  

FREE 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPENSES 


paid  any  actire 
man  or  woman  if 
right.  Goods  sold 
by  sarjipleonly.  We 
furnish  horse  and 
bugsry,  also  samples 
FREE.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Address 
ULPCKTEB.T.  O.Box  530s,  Boston,  Mass, 


ill  $500  Help  You  MtffrPS 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  In  dispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  §500  to  9700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men.  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  3Iiss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  VV.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


CTS. 

A  brand  new  joke;  Mefisto's  bulging  eyes,  bmtlios  ears 
an'i  ehastW  irrin  incite  curiosity  every  time  wben  worn  on 
scarf  or  lapel,  an-i  it  is  fully  satisfied  when  by  pressing  the 
rubber  ball  concealed  in  your  inside  pocket  you  souse  your 
inquiring  friend  with  water.  Throws  a  stream  30  feet:  hoaa 
16  in.  lonj;  1  J*>  in.  ball ;  handsome  Silver-ox idized  face  colored  in  hard  enamel; 
worth  25c  as  a  pin  and  a  dollar  as  a  joker:  sent  as  a  sample  ot  our  3000  spec- 
ialties with  112  paze  catalogue  post-paid  for  ONLY  15c;  2  for  25c;f  1.40  Do*. 

K.  1U  Ingersoll  &  Bro. ,  66  CortJandt  St.,'  Dept.  So.  1<>  Y. 


GENTS  84  KJRMV 
LADIES 


GOLD 

.  .  LATE. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination.  Youex- 
amineit  at  theexpressomce;and 
if  you  think  it  abargain  pay  our 
sample  price  $2.75  and  express 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  mag* 
nificently  en^r&ved  and  *qn»l 
In  appearance  to  agennineSolid 
tiold  w:itch.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
w  at  eh, -write  today.this  maynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  pents*  or  ladies'  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 


331  Dearborn  St.,  £  3  ],  Chicago. 


ON 


DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


 A  DIAMOND  PIN'  FREE. 

Send  5  cents  to  cover  postage,  and  receive  this  , 
Solid  Rolled  Gold  Imitation  Diamond  Pin  for 
Lady  or  Gent.    Also  our  100-page  Catalogue  of  Kovelties  and 
Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel  sent  free.   C.  K.  DUSCHNES 
&  CO.,  30  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


'Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others. is  cup  shape,  with  self- 
justingBall  in  center, adaptsitself 
'  to  all  posi  t  ion  s  of  the  body.whi  le  the 
ban  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curel  v  day  and  night. and  a  radical  cure  certain.  It  is 
easv. durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail.  Circulars  free. 
C.  H.  EG«L£STO.\  *  CO.,   12oS  BASO.NIC  TESPLE,  CHICAGO. 


HAY- 
FEVER 


MONTH  AND  EXPENSES;  experience 
unnecessary  ;  position  permanent ;  self-  1 
seller.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


mm  f\  ■  CCPDCT  The  ereat  C.  M.  A.  Costs  nothiu^'  << 
WM  Wu  W  ^  7  O  tUKC  I    join;  has  ?riD3,  passwords,  secret  signs. 

DIM  O  wiEfTZSXrsXSttSM'Z 

ih'mk  will  juioicucloae  sump.  Address.TM  Stas.  09  Marion  St,,OakPark,Ul. 

START   FOR  YOTJRSEI/P 

AND   MAKE   MONEY  FAST. 

Start  mail  order  business  at  home,  either  sex,  and  get 
experience  of  over  30  years.  No  capital  required.  Make 
from  i2">  to  Sin  per  week.  Send  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  E.F.  Mason  &  Co.,  132  Church  St., New  York. 

Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  write  for  extra  terms  and 
special  advantages.  Our  "new  departure"  lint-, 
brought  out  this  spring  and  handled  by  new  methods, 
is  a  wonderful  success.  Sure  to  please  you.  Keiiuires 
no  capital  Book  agents  also  should  investigate  this. 
Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATR1CK,  Springfield,  0. 

BARRELS  OF  MONEY  KIDNEY 

IM  TiAHn  PATPNTS  Every  day  new  inventions 
in  uuuu  rn.  iciuo  are  m!lde  allli  |Brge  fortunea 

gained.  Through  our  company  you  can,  with  an 
investment  of  from  only  Si  to  825,  buy  a  financial 
interest  in  them.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  mail 
von  our  circular  E  free,  containing  all  details. 
American  Patent  Exploring  Co.,  Limited,  130  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Solid  Silver  Triple-Plated 
ltntter  Pish,  with  a  set  of  tj 
Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoons,  for 
50c,  worth  SI  .flu.  We  offer 
the  above  us  a  special  in- 
ducement to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
We  warrant  all  onr  ware  to  be  Silver  Plated  on  hard 
White  Metal.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue— 
3,(H«I  other  bargains  CONSOLIDATED  SILVER- 
WARE CO.,  630  Arch  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASTHMA 

FRFE  '   *f  you  snfFer  from  Hay-Fever  or  Asthma 
^  we  will  mail  you  Free  a  Larse  Case  of  the 

New  African  Kola  Plant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's 
Sure  Botanic  Cure  fur  Asthma  and  Hay-Fever.  It 
acts  through  the  Blood,  and  never  fails.  In  general 
use  in  European  Hospitals,  it  has  3.000  recorded 
Cures  in  30  days.  We  send  it  Free  for  Introduction, 
and  to  prove  that  it  will  cure  you.  Address  KOLA 
inPORTINQ  CO.,  No.  1166  Broadway,  New  York. 


m  m  V  Cni  I/O  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  ft  I     1  a  month,  any  one 

§  mM  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  KB  ■  Miss  M.Ainley. Supply, Ark., 
says, "I  lost  60  lhs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HA  LL  &  CO.,B.,Box404,St.Louis,Mo 


DCfl  UfCTTIIIfi  CUBED .  Sample -FRiTZ; 

DkU'flC  I  I  IHU  Dr.  F.  15.  BImy,  Bloomlnetoo,  III 

and  CONSTIPATION"  quickly 
cured*  A  sample  of  the  best  rem* 
edy  on  earth  mailed  freeof  charge. 
Prof.  Fowler,  Mood  ue.  Conn. 


PILES 


H|i  PA  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days 
Lf  lib  \  aod  o  e  ve  r  returns;  no  purge :  no  salve  ; 
ILLv  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


PILES 


A  Great  Remedy  DIseoTered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
ape  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 

DR.  S.  PERKEY,       Chicago,  Ills. 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 

\TC\U  Big  wfnner  for  Spring  and  Summer  can- 
W  m  W  vas?in"  Nothing  Like  It.  Bookmen, 
A  "  ^  "  "  lady  agents,  etc.,  get  extra  chance. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

and  B I  ad  d  e  r  Diseases 
Positively  cured.  Sam- 
ple  treatment  mailed 
free.  DR.  D.  A.  WILLIAHS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

A    i  •  radical   cure   tt  home 

(Se»led>.  Book  givine  fuU  particulars 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.  W.  S.  RICE, 
Bex  F,    SmithviHe.  Jeff.  Co..  N.  T. 


RUPTURE 


FREE 


LADY  CANVASSERS 

WaptQd  immediately,  to  take  orders  anil  make  col- 
lections in  R  line  espeeiallv  cmieenial  ami  profitable. 
NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Beaidee  carryins 
all  expense*,  the  biieinet*H  will  bring  von  in  a  LARGE 
CASH  INCOME  for  many  months.  Supplies  fur- 
nished trei  iddreRS  DEPARTnENT  OF  AGENTS. 
FAR/1  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Agents! 


BiK  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

rj  thine  new.  Supplies  Free. 
<on  is  here,  po  act  quick. 
ARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.O. 


"  I  have  really  been  surprised  at  my  success  in 
getting  subscriptions  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Woman's  Home  Companion,"  writes  Mr.  W. 
M.  Mattox,  Anthony,  Kan.  "  Six  hours'  actual 
work  will  cover  the  time  I  spent  in  disposing  of 
the  twenty-five  Peerless  Atlases  I  started  with 
yesterday.  Find  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
twenty-five  subscribers  herewith  ;  also  an  order 
for  another  lot  of  Peerless  Atlas,  which  certainly 
is  a  most  successful  premium." 


Mat  15.  IS97. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Selections. 


STORY  OF  "  SHERIDAN'S  RIDE." 

The  unveiling  recently  in  the  Hotel 
Lafayette  of  Mulvany's  heroic  pic- 
ture of  "Sheridan's  Ride"  naturally 
brings  to  mind  the  famous  poem 
bearing  the  same  title,  written  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia "Times." 

Yet  they  were  written  in  three  hours  and 
in  a  fragmentary  way.  The  story  of  their 
origin  has  probably  never  before  been  told 
accurately  as  received  from  one  who  figured 
in  their  first  rendition.  It  is  a  tale  that  to- 
day can  most  appropriately  be  told.  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a 
poet,  his  verses  demonstrating  the  latter 
quality  in  his  nature,  and  his  picture  of 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  this  city,  giving 
proof  of  his  ability  to  wield  the  brush. 
Shortly  after  Sheridan  had  achieved  his  vic- 
tory at  Cedar  creek  "Harper's  Weekly"  pub- 
lished on  its  first  page  a  striking  picture 
of  him  on  his  black  horse  Rienzi  dashing 
"from  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day." 
A  copy  of  this  was  exhibited  in  an  art-store 
in  Cincinnati  kept  by  a  man  named  Wiswell. 
Read— he  was  known  then  among  his  asso- 
ciates as  "Buck"  Read — was  then  a  resident 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  and  a  very 
active  member  of  a  Bohemian  organization 
known  as  the  Sketch  club,  to  which  belonged 
many  artists,  newspaper  men  and  other  wri- 
ters. He  had  seen  the  Sheridan  picture  in 
Wiswell's  window,  and  with  the  impression 
that  it  made  upon  him  fresh  in  his  mind  he 
came  to  the  Sketch  club,  and  picking  up  a 
few  sheets  of  paper  began  writing  the  lines 
beginning,  "Up  from  the  south  at  break  of 
day." 

Brain  and  fingers  moved  with  feverish 
haste,  and  when  he  had  finished  four  stanzas 
he  turned  to  the  men  about  him,  and  said. 
"Boys,  are  these  lines  good  for  anything? 
They  are  about  that  ride  of  Sheridan's  from 
Winchester."  He  read  them.  His  friends 
shouted  an  enthusiastic  approval. 

Among  those  present  at  that  time  was  John 
B.  McCormick.  known  to  newspaperdom  as 
the  stirring  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "En- 
quirer," and  since  then  and  until  this  day 
as  the  well-known  writer  on  sporting  affairs 
over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Macon."  He 
knew  Read  well.  But  McCormick,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  been  an  iron-worker  and  a 
ne-wspaperiman,  had  been  an  alleged  actor, 
having,  in  fact,  reached  the 'dignity  of  play- 
ing Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  "The  Rivals." 
An  inspiration  seized  him.  He  knew  that 
there  was  then  living  at  Avondaie,  a  suburb 
of  Cincinnati,  James  R.  Murdoek,  who.  as 
most  of  you  know,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
thespians  America  ever  produced.  His  loyalty 
to  his  country  was  so  fierce  that  he  had  reg- 
istered an  oath  that  he  would  not  pursue  his 
profession  until  the  civil  war  was  ended, 
and  therefore  while  that  conflict  pended  he 
confined  his  vocal  efforts  to  recitations.  And 
in  that  line  of  his  art  no  man  could  outdo 
him.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  re- 
ferred to  it  had  been  arranged  that  there 
should  be  given  in  Pike's  opera-house,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, au  entertainmeut.  the  proceeds  of 
which  should  be  given  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mission of  that  city,  which  had  in  charge  the 
furnishing  of  medicines,  lint  and  other  com- 
forts to  the  Union  soldiers. 

Said  McCormick,  the  newspaper  man.  to 
Read,  the  poet  and  painter,  "Buck,  let  me 
take  that  poem  out  to  James  R.  Murdoek 
and  nave  him  read  it  to-night  at  the  benefit 
performance  in  Pike's  opera-house?" 

"Go  ahead."  said  "Buck." 

McCormick  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  took 
the  incompleted  manuscript  of  the  poem 
toward  Avondaie,  while  Read  in  the  Sketch 
club  wrote  the  concluding  stanzas.  When 
Murdoek  read  the  thrilling  lines  his  face  be- 
came glorified.  He  said,  "Take  me  to  Read. 
Will  he  complete  it  in  time?  I  will  read  it 
to-night."  He  came  to  the  Sketch  club,  and 
when  he  reached  there  Read  had  just  writ- 
ten the  concluding  lines,  "From  Winchester- 
twenty  miles  away!"  With  the  manuscript 
in  his  hands  Murdoek  went  to  the  house  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Hollingsworth,  and  there 
he  committed  the  poem  to  memory. 

That  night  Pike's  opera-house  was  crowded 
from  stage  to  door,  from  parquet  to  gallery. 
When  the  evening's  entertainment  had  spent 
haif  its  course  Murdoek,  with  his  long  hair 
rolling  over  his  collar,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  holding  an  American  flag  in  one  hand, 
its  beautiful  colors  folding  about  his  arm. 
With  that  marvelously  deep  and  thrilling 
voice  of  his  he  told  his  listeners  the  story 
of  the  ride  from  Winchester  in  the  rhythmic 
words  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  As  he 
proceeded  in  the  poetic  narrative  some  one 
took  the  flag  from  his  grasp,  and  then  with 
both  hands  outstretched  and  his  figure  bent 
forward  as  if  he  were  a  jockev  carrying  a 
Derby  winner  to  victory,  his  whole  body 
moving  as  if  with  the  impulse  of  the  steed's 
speed,  bringing  to  each  auditor  a  picture  of 
Rienzi  dashing  down  from  Winchester,  he 
shouted  in  stentorian  tones,  "With  Sheridan 
only  ten  miles  away."    The  whole  audience 


rose  as  one,  and  with  a  mighty  sound  brought 
the  recitation  to  a  temporary  halt;  women 
with  tears  pouring  down  their  cheeks  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  air;  men  embraced 
one  another  and  sobbed  hysterically.  It  was 
an  expression  of  human  feeling  such  as  it 
has  been  given  to  few  to  look  upon.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  order  was  restored  and 
the  completion  of  the  recitation  was  made 
possible. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of  a  poem 
that  will  ever  remain  a  part  of  the  literature 
of  America. 

PRESIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 

"I  consider  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mex- 
ico, one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present 
day,"  remarked  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on 
arriving  from  Mexico. 

President  Diaz  has  accomplished  more  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  his  administration 
than  had  been  accomplished  by  his  pred- 
ecessors since  the  republic  was  instituted. 
He  is  in  every  way  a  most  remarkable  man. 
He  seems  to  possess  a  will  of  iron,  but  iron 
clothed  in  silken  garments,  and  with  a  gentle 
force  that  overrides  all  obstacles  in  time. 
He  possesses  an  absolute  knowledge  of  his 
country  and  his  people  that  is  marvelous. 
He  never  makes  an  error  of  judgment  in  this 
respect,  and  it  must  be  owing  to  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  most  minute  details  of  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  the  Mexicans  generally  that 
he  has  been  able  to  create  such  an  enviable 
record  for  enterprise  and  political  sagacity. 

"It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Pres- 
ident Diaz  to  make  his  empire — for  he  is  in 
every  sense  an  emperor — impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  the  outer  world.  This  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  He  has  accomplished 
this  by  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  re- 
public. He  has  paid  all  obligations  in  gold, 
and  by  doing  this  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  Mexican  securities  to  obtain  excellent 
values  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  to  at- 
tract capital  with  which  to  develop  the  un- 
limited resources  of  the  great  country  over 
which  he  rules. 

"He  has  pushed  education  until  the  com- 
mon schools  are  a  feature  of  every  commu- 
nity. 

"The  Mexican  government  does  not  estab- 
lish the  value  of  its  coinage  when  that  coin- 
age is  silver.  It  mints  the  bar  metal  into 
coin  and  receives  five  per  cent  profit  upon 
the  amount  minted.  The  silver  money  may 
be  worth  anything,  and  is  not  considered 
in  the  grand  total  of  the  country's  resources. 
Gold  is  given  to  foreign  investors,  credit  is 
kept  up.  and  manufactures  are  attracted. 
President  Diaz  discourages  the  importation 
of  goods  by  a  practically  prohibitory  tariff. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  the  establishment 
of  factories  throughout  the  republic,  and  it 
is  this  course  which  is  responsible  for  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  that  coun- 
try. 

"President  Diaz  is  the  absolute  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  his  people.  His  will  is  law 
and  absolute.  He  has  molded  the  Congress 
to  his  will,  has  overthrown  all  opposition, 
has  violated  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  by  magnificent  innovations  has 
fostered  the  cause  of  real  industry,  and  set 
the  wheels  moving  in  localities  where  but  a 
few  years  ago  all  was  ignorance  and  enerva- 
tion. Diaz  is  a  great  man." — New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


BEAUTY  IN  MATURITY. 

The  physical  beauty  of  women  should  last, 
growing  more  and  more  mellow  until  the 
end.  That  the  beauty  of  women,  like  that 
of  men,  should  be  determined  from  the  stand- 
point of  advancing  maturity  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. It  is  absurd  to  claim  that  the  ripe, 
rich  beauty  of  forty  is  less  attractive  than 
the  budding  immaturity  of  sweet  sixteen. 
When  women  live  in  harmony  with  nature's 
laws  each  stage  of  life  has  its  own  charm. 
The  fullness  of  beauty  does  not  reach  its 
zenith  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty. 
Helen  of  Troy  comes  upon  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  forty.  Aspasia  was  thirty-six  when 
married  to  Pericles,  and  she  was  a  brilliant 
figure  thirty  years  thereafter.  Cleopatra  was 
past  thirty  years  when  she  met  Antony. 
Diane  de  Poictiers  was  thirty-six  when  she 
won  the  heart  of  Henry  II.  The  king  was 
half  her  age,  but  his  devotion  never  changed. 
Anne  of  Austria  was  thirty-eight  when  de- 
scribed as  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Europe.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  forty-three 
when  united  to  Louis,  and  Catherine  of 
Russia  ,was  thirty-three  when  she  seized  the 
throne  she  occupied  for  thirty-five  years. 

Mile.  Mar  was  most  beautiful  at  forty-five, 
and  Mine.  Recamier  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  fifty-five.  The  most  lasting 
and  intense  passion  is  not  inspired  by  two- 
decade  beauties.  The  old  saw  about  sweet 
sixteen  is  exploded  by  the  truer  knowledge 
that  the  highest  beauty  does  not  dwell  in 
immaturity.  For  beauty  does  not  mean  alone 
the  fashion  of  form  and  coloring  as  found  in 
the  waxen  doll.  The  dew  of  youth  and  a 
complexion  of  roses  are  admirable  for  that 
period,  but  a  woman's  best  and  richest  years 
are  from  thirty-six  to  forty.  It  is  an  arrant 
error  for  any  woman  to  regard  herself  as 
passe  at  any  age,  if  she  grows  old  gracefully. 
—Chicago  Chronicle.  - 


A  FAMILY  OF  SEVEN 
DOLLS  WORTH 

50  Cents  for 
10  Cents  ^ 

Showing  Handsome  Clothing 
in  Many  Beautiful  Colors. 


This  is  the  only  set  of  dolls  ever  made  with 
a  GRANDPA  and  GRANDMA  doll.  They 
are  all  lithographed  on  cardboard  in  many 
bright  and  pretty  colors.  They  give  children 
more  fun  for  the  money  than  anything  else,  j 


They  Stand 
Alone.  J*  <£* 

Made  from 
Cardboard. 

Children  prize 
them  above 
expensive 
presents.<^^ 


VXJ.J.J.J.J.J.J.lJ.J.J.J.J.AXJ.J.AJ.j.AJ.J.J.Aj.AJ.AJ.Aj.J.A^J.AJ.J.J.J.J.J.J.J.J.J.^ 


The  Four^t 
"Big  People" 
Dolls  are 
Over  Nine 
Inches  Tall, 

All  of  them  be- 
ing many  times 
larger  than  the 
accompanying 
pictures. 
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In  Beauty,  in  Style,  in  Height 
and  in  Number  they  are 

Finer  than  Dolls  Selling 
for  50  Cents  a  Set^^ 


Think  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  par- 
ties, visits,  and  all  the  delightful  combina- 
tions that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember, 
this  set  contains  an  ENTIRE  FAMILY  OF 
SEVEN  SEPARATE  DOLLS. 


PRICE  10  CENTS  FOR  THE  SET. 

Send  a  silver  dime  or  five  2-cent  postage- 
stamps.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Postage  paid  by  us.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HANDY  COBBLING  OUTFITS 

Free  for  a  Club.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded, 

This  is  the  latest,  neatest,  cheapest,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  Home  Repairing 
Outfit  ever  invented.  It  ought  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  this  winter. 
If  the  tools  were  purchased  separately  in  retail  hardware-stores  they  would 
cost  from  $6  to  $9.  We  sold  578  of  these  outfits  in  one  month,  and  have 
received  stacks  of  unsolicited  testimonials. 


Premium  No.  281  consists  of  40  first-class,  full-sized  tools  and  materials,  as  follows  : 

4  Iron  Lasts  (10,  8,  6  and  4  inches),  1  Iron  Standard,  with  Base,  1  Iron  Extension  (patented), 
4  Packages  of  Wire  Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Box  of  Slotted  Rivets,  1  Rivet  Set, 
1  Steel  Punch,  1  Pegging-awl  (complete),  1  Awl-wrench.  1  Sewing-awl  (complete),  1  Stabbing- 
awl  (complete),  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Shoe-hammer.  1  Bottle  of  Rubber  Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather 
Cement,  1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp.  1  Ball  of  Wax.  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread  (No.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  4  Harness-needles.  1  Pair  of  Pliers.  1  Soldering-iron,  1  Bottle  of  Soldering-fluid,  1  Box 
of  Resin,  1  Bar  of  Solder.   Directions  for  using. 

Premium  No.  292  consists  of  33  first-class,  full-sized  articles,  as  follows:  4  Iron  Lasts 
(10, 8. 6 and  4 inches),  1  Iron  standard,  with  Base,  1  Iron  Extension  (patented),  4  Packages  of  Wire 
Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates.  1  Sewinsr-awl  (complete),  1  Pegging-awl,  1  Wrench  for 
Pegging-awl,  1  Stabbing-awl  (complete),  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Shoe-hammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber 
Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather  Cement.  1  Ball  of  Wax.  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread  (No.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  3  Harness-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers.  Directions  for  nsing.  The  No.  292  outfit  contains 
the  same  articles  as  the  No.  281  excepting  the  harness  and  soldering  tools. 

Premium  No.  281,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Three  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  8  yearly  subscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for 
16  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 

Premium  No.  292,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Two  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  6  yearly  subscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for 
12  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  primium. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS.— Outfits  are  sent  by  freight,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver.  Weight  of  outfits  about  20  pounds  each.  Give  name  of  your  freight  station 
when  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  15,  1897. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


Any  TWO  Patterns,  and  Farm 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents 
Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


and  Fireside  One  Year,  35  Cents. 

being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  In  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  6S36—  Ladies'  Waist.  10 cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  TOilO.— Ladies'  Shiht-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  30. 38,  4U  and  12  inches  bust. 


No.  7059.— Misses'  Waist.   10  cents. 

Sizes.  12.  II  and  16  years. 
No.  7047.— Misses'  skirt,  n  cents. 

Sizes,  12,  14  and  Hi  years. 


No.  0745.— Boys'  Dress  Shiht-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 


Mat  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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CATALOGUE  ONE  CENT 


We  will  send  our  new  spring  catalogue  of  stylish  cut  paper  patterns  to  any 
address  for  a  ONE-CENT  STAMP. 


No.  6890.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6738.— Boys'  Shirt-waist,  with 
Byron  or  Sailor  Collar.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7026.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist  Sleeves, 
Stock,  Collar  and  Cuffs,  lo  cents. 
Sizes.  32,  36  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6685.— Ladies'  Drawers.  10  cts. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist, 


For  any  pattern  on  pages  18  and  \9  address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  1897. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phseton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene- 
fit'of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar- 
antee of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  tire  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.   Send  for  i  t  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box    G  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


EH 


■.  Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

i    24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 

Poultry,  Garden  and  Habbit  Fence;  Steel  Gales. 
I    Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree.Flowerand Tomato 

Guards;  Steel  Wire  KenceRnard.etc.Cataloeuefree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


.Mention  this  puper. 


We  want  Money, 

DO  YOU  WANT  SCALES? 

If  so.  we  will  make  you  a  tempting 
offer  to  exchange. 

Remember  Jones  He  Pays  the  Freight. 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FARMERS 

ing  and  usii 
,usedoneve: 
;s  itself.  Cosi 
rsout.  Thous-  I 
1  profits.  Get  r 
1  sizes,  mailed  f 
,  Ltnadil—,  K.  V.  i 


you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every  y 
shock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  t 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good 
;own  agency.  Samples*  3 
5  cts.  TIE  CO.,  Box  528, 


Mention  this  paper. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


600  Second  Hand  Wheels.  All 

Makes.    Good  as  new.  $5  to 

$15.    New   High  Grade  '9C 
models,  fully  guaranteed.  817 
to  *25.   Special  Clear- 
ing Sate.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approval. 
We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  nse  of  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  them.  Our 
'reputation  is  well  known  through- 
out thecountry.Wrlte  at  once  for  our  special  offer 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 

98  cr  WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

DICTIONARY  *n,??^.tre^t 

mg^^^mmmmm  Of  toe  original  edi- 
tion w  hich  RETAILED  AT 
$10.00.  Enlarged  by  Channcey 
A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  Col* 
lege.  Contains  every  word  that 
Noah  Webster  ever  defined  and 
10,000  additional  words,  over  100, 
000  words,hasoverl?00pages,an- 
appendix  of  10,000  words,  flags 
of  all  nations  in  5  colors,  illus- 
trations and  a  very  fine  picture 
of  Noah  Webster.  A  31  ammo th 
Book,  weighs  about  Spounds,  is 
10  inches  high, 8  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  thick.  Beautifully 
bound  in  full  cloth  with  silver 
and  gold  ornamentation  and 
marbled  edges.  BOUXD.INFCIX 
SHEF.P,  SI. 48.  (VEEY  BEST- ) 

OUR  OFFER  Mention  this  pa- 
per, send  us  98  cents  for  cloth, 
or $1.48  for  Sheep  Blndlnsandwe  will  send  the  Dictionary 
to  you  by  express.  AGENTS  COIN  fflONEY  selling  these 
books.  Don't  delay,  order  to-day.  Address, 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (Inc.)  CHICAGO,  TT.Ti. 
Mention  this  paper. 

X-FREE-X 

GRAND  PRIZES! 

_  S.&W. 
or  38  Cartridge 
To  introduce  and  adver- 
tise our  new  15c  Henry 
Cigars  and  keep  fac- 
gotng  we  will  offer  for 
daysonly,  two  valuabla 
_  prizesfree  witheveryboxCigars.  Send 
your  name,  express  office  and  state  and  we 
will  send  1  box  of  our  best  H.C.  Cigars:  1  first 
quality  5  shot  self-cocking  nickel  plated  rub- 
ber hnndlencwmodel  police  patternRevolver, 
33  or  38  Cartridge  used  all  over  the  world. 
lGent'sElerantb.em  HlntMUehljEnirr&ted 
V7ateh  with  14k.  gold  plate  Chain  and  Charm. 
The  cases  ere  14k,  gold  on  outside  and  insida 
lover  solid  German  Silver,  making  a  case  com- 
potedof  noth-r"  but  Ilk.  gold  and  fine  German 
Bilver,beautifullyliniBhed,farsnneriortomany 
lllledcases.fjttedwithgood  grade  patent^plato 
jeweled  works,  glass  dust  cap,  enameled  dial, 
^equal  in  appearance/ 
to  a  $50  watch.  Yon  1 
"*  can  examine  pack-  I 
age  at  express  office,  if  *>  QQ 
Satisfactory,  piya^eDt^VhVV 
and  express  charges  and  he  will  de» 
liver  the  whole  package  to  you.  A\\ 
we  ask  is  that  you  call  for  package 
promptly  and  try  to  get  orders  lor 
our  Cigars,  which  are  full  size  and! 
weight,  warranted  to  give  perfect! 

satisfaction.    It  costs  us  money  to]_     _______ 

make  this  offer  but  we  want  to  get  you  started,  you  can  make 
more  money  working  for  us  than  anything  else,  give  it  a  trial. 

W"  send  ladie's  size  watch  if  you  wish  it. 

INSURANCE  WHOLESALE  MERCHANDISE  CO.. 

I64  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hie. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Drink  Pure  Water 

By  Using  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 
Purifier  in  your  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Guaranteed  to  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cistern  in 
Ten  Days*  Use  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallon*  of  water 
per  minute.  No  tubing  to 
rust,  burst,  01  wear.  Never 
baa  to  be  packed,  primed,  or 
Lbawe<L  Will  Dot  freeze— 
buckets  drain  themselves. 
Will  not  rust,  chain  and 
buckets  made  of  Galvanized 
Bteel.  Cau  be  set  up  in  15 
minutes.  No  attachments 
b^low  the  platform.  No 
wooden  tubing,  rubber,  or 
1  '  1  ■  1  to  contaminate  the 
water.  Makes  bad  wtiter 
qood  and  good  water  better. 
Bares  its  cost  in  doctor  bills 
alone  every  year,  pure  water 
being  a  preventive  against 
Cl»i»leras  Typhoid  and  Ma- 
laria l-ever.  Absolutely 
invaluable  for  man  and  live 
btnek.  _iKi,)Kjnin  use.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  and  valu* 
able  reading  on  pure  water 
sent  frt*p.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to 

Bucket  Pump  Co, 
1401  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Miction  this  paper* 


HENCH'S  R^3___£ 

CULTIVATOR 

with  double  row  planter  and 
fertiliser  complete  in  one  ma- 
chine. Greatly  improved 
for  '97.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  CatPg/r«.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 
VORK,  PA.  ' 

Meullou  this  paper. 

Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUV  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  C'atal.  frei 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


in  1  minm  111  imm  1  mini  mill  i!  nil  11 1 11  mm  m  mil  m  1 M  m  11  inning 

=     W  *  21  STYLES.  W  = 

=  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  | 

_  Catalogue  and  foil  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  s 
_  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,       QUINCY,  ILL. 
Sjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiimi? 

Mention  this  paper. 


HAVE  A  GOOD  FENCE  • 

and  you  will  have  good  neighbors.    There  are  * 
no  trespass  suits  -when  the  KEYSTONE 
FENCE  is  used.   Why!    It  holds  stock  and 
turns  stock.  Any  height  desired.  See  all  about 
it  in  our  free  book  on  fence  building. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  30  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  HI. 
.Mention  this  paper. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO 

No.  6  Main  St.,  Mt.Qilead.  Ohio 

Mention  this  paper 


i  ■ 

1 

kfi! 

TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE  PRICE, 


Every  user  of  Pa«e  fence  wets  full  value  in  the 
way  of  protection  for  crops  and  stock.  Then  there 
lstbe«nl!Nfuc-lon  in  having  the  best  articlethere 
is  made,  something  durable.  something  that  actu- 
ally adds  value  to  the  premises.  Better  think  of 
this.    Write  us  and  investigate. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. 


WHITMAN'S  pSs. 

Always  Victor- 
ious. A  Full  tine. 
Buy   the  BEST. 
Send  for  Circu- 
lars. Warranted 
Superior  to  any 
in  use.  The  Largest  Hay  Press  Factory  in 
America.    H  UlT.XSi  AUBIC'l  CO.,  St,  Luhjs,  _0. 
Mention  this  paper. 


LOW 

MetalWheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.    Hubs  to. tit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.   Catalogue  free.  Address 
E.UPIKE  MFC  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 
_ Leution  this  paper. 


The  Light  of 
the  World  is 
Dietz  no.  3 

Street  Lamp 

It  will  provide  more 
and  better  light  than 
gas  and  do  it  cheap- 
er. Can  be  lit  and 
regulated  from  the 
outside,  has  no  chim- 
ney and  will  not  blow 
out,  burns  kerosene, 
has  given  complete 
satisfaction  for  20 
years.  Other  makers 
give  us  sincerest  flat- 
tery in  imitating  it. 
Price  §6.00. 

Write  for  free  circular 
and  pocket  catalogue.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  this 
lamp  in  stock  he  will  order 
it  for  you,  or  we  will  deliver  it  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  the  above  price. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
Established  1840.  60  LAIGHT  ST..  N.  V. 


Corn 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  responds  well  to 
liberal  fertilization.  On  corn  lands  the 
yield  increases  and  the  soil  improves  if 
properly  treated  with  fertilizers  containing 
not  under  7%  actual 


Potash. 


Mention  this  paper. 


HOLD  YOUR  HORSE. 


Wc  guarantee  that  with  the  Imperial  Bit  the  m<«t  vicious 
horse  u_n  he  rtrin-n  hy  ..  )_dj.  It  will  prereot  tongue  loll- 
ing and  side  pulling.  Sample  sent,  pwt-paid. upon  receipt 
of  price  In  tiu  or  rubber  finish.  SI.  each:  in  fine 
nickel  r-late,  12.00  each.  IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP 
COMPANY.  No.  510  Wisconsin  St-,  Racine.  Wisconsin. 


A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but  little  and  is 
sure  to  lead  to  profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

TP         SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  V% 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  runniner 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
.ernor  which  regu- 
_  1  at  t>s  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  success. 
•  f ul  power  for  run- 
ning small  Grind- 
ing IVIil!,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
larsest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemal:e2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters.  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEEO  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wjnd  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  GO.  BYtSvs?_Ls. 


MONEY 
SAVED 


On  Buggies,  Carriages,  Wagons  and 
Harness.  Material  and  workmanship  fully 
guaranteed.  8th  year  in  business.  Prices 
from  one-third  to  one-half  below  regular  re- 
tail prices.  Write  for  illustrated  Buyers' 
Guide,  and  convince  yourself.  Highest 
references.  Freightpaid.  Miami  Mfg. 
Co.,  104  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  tor  34  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers'  pro- 
fits. Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be- 
fore sale.  Every- 
thing warranted. 
100  styles  of  Car- 
riages, 9i)  styles  of  Har- 
dness. Top  Buggies  as  low 
\ as  &V>.  Phaetons  as  low 
_^r~    as  $55.     Spring  Wagons, 

Ro.37^.  Surrey  Harness— Price  J  15.00.     Road  Wagons,  etc.    Send    ■     No.  606.  Surrev— Fricewithcunaina.  lamps,  sud- 
A9  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.    for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sella  for  $U0. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec'y.  ELKHART.  LVD. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


•  It's  Easier  Work. 


making  the  garden  ready  if  you  have  the  right-shaped,  properly 
made  tools.    Gardener  never  used  a  better 
shaped  or  finer  made  tool  than  the  ^ 

iNLlil 

"pi5i_l!  Won't  break— forged  from  one 
piece  of  steel.    The  teeth  are  curved. 

.  All  of  the  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  are  unequalled  in  strength,  con- 
_  venience,  effectiveness.    Ask  the  dealer  for  them.    Write  for  the  \V.  &  C. 
Book— free.    It  will  post  you  on  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  tool  handles,  wheelbarrows,  etc. 
WI T HINGTON  &  COOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Slentloli  this  paper  when  you  write. 


AS>BV 


THE  SlORy 


1 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
pergonal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Boll  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  acts  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  hia 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  ilniMing 
record  of  personal  encouuters,  captures,  hair-biendto 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  piiMi.hrd. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA;  official  ami  authentic: 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  wit!  want  it.  Just  out ;  ter- 
ritory fresh  ;  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  Don't  wait  an 
hour,  but  write  quick  for  circulars  in 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO.,   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


RUCKEYE  RAKES 

^  ARE  GOOD 

RAKES 


They  are  made  upon  prin- 
ciple and  sold  upon  honor. 


NOTHING 


In  buying1  a  Hay  Rake  you 
should  select  one  that  will 
dump  by  hand  or  foot  or  both; 
one  that  has  high  wheels,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  between  the 
axle  and  the  ground  for  hay; 
long  and  ad  justable  teeth  giv- 
i  plenty  of  gather  and  adapt- 
ability to  uneven  surfaces;  a 
lock  lever  so  that  the  Rake  may 


ELSE  QUITE  SO  GOOD. 

be  locked  when  full  to  allow  you  to  convey  hay  to  stack,  baleror  elsewhere  and  should  hav 
a  cleaning  bar  that  cleans.  "These  qualities  are  all  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE  RAKES. 
Send  for  catalog-ue  and  circulars  of  these  and  our  Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators  and  Buckeye  Seeders. 

PD     K/l  AQT  Jfc   C^C\      17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
.     I        ■    I  V  I  r~\  O     I        CX  .     B  RANCH   HOUSE,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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WE  GIVE 

$200  IN  PRIZES 

To  Farm  and  Fireside  Folks 

We  offer  valuable  prizes  for  the  largest  number 
of  words  which  can  be  spelled  with  the  letters 
found  in  the  three  words  "FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE." Work  it  out  as  follows:  A,  add,  are, 
arms,  far,  farm,  farmed,  farms,  fee,  fife,  etc.  Each 
letter  may  be  used  as  desired,  but  not  more  times 
than  it  appears  in  the  words  '  Farm  and  Fireside." 
Words  spelled  exactly  alike,  but  having  different 
meanings,  count  as  ONE  word  only.  DO  NOT 
use  proper  nouns,  as  names  of  persons  and  geograph- 
ical words,  or  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  for  they 
will  not  be  counted;  all  other  words,  including 
plurals,  will  be  allowed.  Any  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  in  common  use  may  be  con- 
sulted,   fifes- Contest  closes  June  30,  V6'ff.~WH 


1st  Prize,  One  Bicycle  ladies"  or  gents'), 

2d  Prize,  One  Sewing=machine, 

3d  Prize,  One  Gold  Filled  Watch, 

4th  Prize,  One  Silver  Watch, 

Sth  Prize,  One  Silver  Watch, 

Twenty  other  prizes,  valued  at  SI  each, 

Total  value  of  prizes, 


$100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
6.00 
4.00 
20.00 
S200.00 


f^01\JT"Yr*TT01\J^  In  order  to  be  entitled 

i  iwiu  to        this  contest> 

the  contestant  must  accept  some  one  of  our  sub- 
scription offers  made  in  this  or  previous  issues  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  list  and  the  order  for  the 
subscription  must  come  in  the  SAME  envelop. 
The  list  of  words  must  be  written  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  and  signed  with  the  sender's  name 
and  address.  Write  the  words  in  columns  and 
number  each  word,  beginning  with  1.  Words 
beginning  with,  the  same  letter  must  be  written  in 
the  same  column.  This  contest  is  for  one  month 
only ;  that  is,  it  will  close  June  30,  1897. 


The  $ioo  bicycle  given  as  first  prize  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  1897  wheels  in  beauty  and  quality. 
For  a  full  description  of  it  write  to  the  makers, 
The  Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio.    They  will  send  you  their  catalogue  free. 

For  full  particulars  and  conditions  of  the  contest  see 
page  19. 

Publishers  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Press  correspondence  from  .Washington  presents  some 
figures  from  the  April  summary  of  finance  and  com- 
merce issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  follows: 

"The  March  importations  of  wool  in  1S97  were  58,- 
085,339  pounds  against  17,781,547  pounds  in  March, 
1896,  and  against  only  3,483,415  pounds  in  the  last 
March  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  importation  of  rags, 
nails,  etc.,  in  March,  1897.  w*is  5,466.401  pounds  against 
1.504  pounds  in  the  last  March  of  the  McKinley  law. 
These  quantities  of  fre,e  wool  and  shoddy  now  in  stock 
here  are  not  particularly  cheering  to  the  growers 
of  good  American  wool,  for  it  will  be  some  months 
before  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  country  and  a  place 
made  for  the  home  product.    The  world,  according  to 


this  official  report,  is  being  raked  over  to  find  wool  to 
be  brought  to  this  country  before  the  new  tariff  law 
goes  into  effect. 

»>  >  c  <« 

The  Cuban  question  has  again  become  prominent. 
Ilecent  reports  from  the  United  States  consuls  in 
Cuba  describe  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  people 
who  have  been  concentrated  from  the  country  into  the 
fortified  towns  by  Weyler's  military  orders.  Acting  on 
the  president's  message  Congress  provides  for  a  relief 
expedition  to  Cuba  to  supply  the  immediate  necessities 
for  food  and  medicines  of  the  American  citizens  there, 
and  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  those  who  desire 
to  return  to  this  country  but  are  without  the  means  to 
do  it. 

Prompt  relief  of  starving  Americans  in  Cuba  is  neces- 
sary and  right,  but  it  is  only  the  first  step  that  the 
United  States  should  take. 

The  next  step  is  to  do  something  for  the  Cubans.  For 
more  than  two  years  the  Cuban  patriots  have  fought  a 
great  Spanish  army  to  gain  their  country's  freedom,  and 
they  will  continue  the  terrible  struggles  until  Cuba  is 
free  or  completely  devastated.  The  ^tr^lHNI^8^11'' 
vation  methods  by  which  Weyler  has^  e<$leavored  to 
conquer  Cuba  gives  sufficient  ground  for  intervention 
by  the  United  States. 

The  president's  message,  though  very  brief  and  devoted 
to  the  single  purpose  of  relief  for  American  citizens, 
is,  in  fact,  an  official  recognition  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  Cuba  that  calls  for  immediate  action  by  the 
United  States.  "Spain  having  lost  control  of  Cuba, 
and  being  unable  to  protect  the  property  or  lives  of  res- 
ident American  citizens,  or  to  comply  with  its  treaty 
obligations,"  the  time  is  surely  at  hand  when  "the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  actively  use  its 
influences  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give 
independence  to  the  island." 


Dr.    James    Burrill    Angelt,,    the  distinguished 
educator,  author  and  diplomat,  recently  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  was  born  in  Scituate, 


Dr.  James  B.  Axgeli. 

R.  I.,  January  7,  1S29.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1849.  After  spending  some  time  study- 
ing and  traveling  in  Europe  he  was,  in  1853,  appointed 
professor  of  modern  languages  in  Brown  University. 
In  1860  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  became  the 


editor  of  the  Providence  "Journal."  He  filled  this  posi- 
tion until  1866,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  labored  success- 
fully for  five  years.  In  1871  he  became  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  During  his  administration  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  institution  has  been 
brought  into  the  first  rank  of  American  universities. 


Three  times  has  Dr.  Angell  been  called  from  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  Under  President  Hayes, 
in  1880-81,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  China,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  special  commission  that  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  China  on  immigration  and  commercial 
matters.  Under  President  Cleveland,  in  18S7-88,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  international  commission  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  fisheries  controversies. 
And  now,  under  President  McKinley,  this  trained 
diplomat  will  represent  the  United  States  in  Turkey  at 
a  period  which  will  probably  be  the  most  eventful  in  the 
modern  history  of  that  country. 

During, his  busy  life  of  college  executive  Dr.  Angell 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  periodical  literature, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  an  author. 


TnE  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  did  not  last  long. 
Outnumbered  and  outgeneraled  by  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  brave  in  taking  up  arms  in  the  righteous  cause 
of  the  oppressed  Cretans,  have  been  driven  across  Thes- 
saly  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Greece  has  confided 
her  interests  to  the  concert  of  the  six  groat  powers. 
Hostilities  on  the  battle-field  have  ceased,  and  public 
interest  has  been  transferred  to  the  struggles  on  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  The  great  eastern  question  seems 
more  involved  now  than  when  the  war  began. 

The  New  York  "Sun's"  cable  dispatch  on  May  18tb 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  war  is  at  an  end,  and  the  shame,  not  of  Greece, 
but  of  Christian  Europe,  is  complete.  The  final  act  of 
the  Moslem  army  was  not  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Two 
thousand  Greeks  at  Dhomoko,  according  to  the  meager 
accounts  received  here,  were  slaughtered  by  Edhem 
Pasha's  troops  after  the  powers  had  forbidden  their 
opponents  to  engage  in  further  hostilities,  under  a  pledge 
that  they  would  restrain  the  Turkish  forces. 

"Even  the  bloody  record  in  Armenia  does  not  match 
this  crowning  disgrace  and  the  defiance  flung  in  the 
face  of  united  Europe  by  the  grinning  creature  it  main- 
tains on  his  gory  throne  at  Constantinople.  And  with 
splendid  insolence,  having  accomplished  his  entire  pur- 
pose, the  Sultan  sent  a  message  to  the  representatives 
of  the  powers  to-day,  saying  that  as  an  earnest  of  his 
amiability  and  spirit  of  accommodation  he  would  abstain 
from  further  hostilities  pending  negotiations  for  peace. 
The  history  of  mankind,  verily,  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  sublime  triumph  of  evil  over  the  forces  of 
righteousness,  which  federated  Europe  assumes  itself 
to  be. 


"The  Sultan  openly  declared  that  he  would  not  check 
his  army  until  Dhomoko,  on  the  old  frontier,  was  in  his 
possession.  All  Thessaly  is  now  his  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  intends  to  retain  it.  Possession  is  much  more 
than  nine  points  of  the  law  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
Accordingly,  all  expressions  of  public  opinion  during  the 
past  few  days  have  been  unanimously  against  him. 
If  mere  words  would  drive  him  out  he  would  have  to 
go,  but  few  persons  believe  that  these  will  be  of  any 
avail.  Nothing  but  force  remains,  and  Europe  is  so 
mortally -afraid  of  her  own  weapons  that  she  will  sub- 
mit to  almost  any  indignity  rather  than  to  use  them, 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  sentiment  that  controls  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  the 
powers." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Good  Roads  Again. 


I  had  expected  that 


my  remarks  in  last 
issue  of  Faem  axd  Fireside  about  some 
good  points  in  a  "good-roads"  bill,  then 
before  the  legislature  of  this  state,  would 
call  out  a  flood  of  remonstrance  and  pro- 
test, At.  least  this  was  intended  that 
same  remark  should  do.  Perhaps  these 
protests  have  not  come  because  the  bill  is 
dead  anyway,  and  that  surely  is  one  of  its 
best  points.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  this  state  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  pay  their  road-tax  in  money.  Most 
of  them  would  work  out  their  tax  if  they 
could  get  the  tax  paid  off  at  fifty  cents  a 
day.  Money  is  a  scarce  article  with  the 
average  farmer  just  now,  and  he  finds  it 
much  easier  to  work  the  tax  off  than  to 
pay  it  off.  Legislators  should  not  compel 
farmers  to  pay  out  money  in  these  close 
times. 

*  *  * 

„    -     „  That  "tillage  is  ma- 

Cultivation  ,,   „ 

nure    seems  a  very 
versus  Manure.    oW  observa,tiM1  and 

a  very  old  saying;  but  I  believe  we  can 
easily  go  too  far  in  its  application.  As  a 
gardener  I  use  manures  very  freely,  and 
find  it  pays.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  we 
can  often  secure  astonishing  results  by 
what  many  might  call  an  extravagant  use 
of  the  cultivator.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Rochester,  Professor  I.  P. 
Roberts,  of  Cornell  University  experiment 
station,  told  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  of  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  to  the 
aere  grown  on  just  such  soil  as  neighbor- 
ing farmers  use  in  the  production  of  their 
ninety  to  one  huudred  bushel  crops — his 
larger  yields  being  simply  a  result  of  fre- 
quent cultivation.  A  recount  of  this  is 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  130.  In  order  to 
show  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
ground  was  tilled  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  1895  crop:  "The 
potatoes  used  for  seed  were  large,  mar- 
ketable ones,  and  were  cut  to  one  strong 
eye  to  the  piece,  and  planted  in  rows 
three  and  one  fourth  feet  apart,  with  the 
pieces  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
They  were  covered  with  a  hoe  to  the 
depth  of  about  four  inches.    The  planting 


was  done  May  3d  and  1th.  The  first  cul- 
tivation was  on  May  10th.  with  a  Breed's 
weeder.  It  may  be  said  that  on  this 
gravelly,  loose  soil  such  an  implement  did 
good  work,  while  on  soils  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  clay  its  work  was  not 
so  satisfactory  with  us. 


"The  second  cultivation  was  given  on 
May  17th,  when  the  spike-tooth  harrow 
was  used  on  all  the  plats.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  early  tillage  before  the  pota- 
toes are  up  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  spring  rains  form  a  crust 
on  the  surfaee  which  needs  to  be  broken 
up,  innumerable  small  weeds  which  are 
just  showing  themselves  through  the  soil 
are  killed,  a  surface  earth  mulch  is  es- 
tablished which  serves  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporation,  and  in  many 
ways  this  harrowing  of  the  ground  before 
the  potatoes  show  themselves  is  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  success  of  the  crop.  Again 
on  May  23d,  May  29th  and  June  6th  the 
plats  were  cultivated  with  a  spring-tooth 
cultivator.  The  tillage  was  continued 
until  the  vines  so  covered  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows  that  the  cultivator  could 
no  longer  be  used  without  injuring  the 
foliage.  The  average  yield  from  plats 
given  thirteen  cultivations  was  337.5 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  for 
nine  cultivations  was  367.5.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  this  year  was  especially  favor- 
able for  potatoes,  and  the  average  for  the 
state  was  extra  high,  being  122  bushels 
to  the  acre." 

#  ^  * 

For  the  year  of  1896  the  record  was  as 
follows:  "The  plowing  was  done  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
would  permit,  and  the  land  was  imme- 
diately harrowed  and  rolled.  Before 
planting  the  Acme  harrow  was  used  to 
pulverize  and  loosen  the  surface  soil. 
Rows  were  laid  off  at  distances  of  three 
and  one  fourth  feet  and  opened  with  a 
double  mold-board  plow.  The  seed  (from 
selected  stock)  was  cut  so  that  two  or 
three  eyes  were  on  each  piece.  More  care 
was  taken  to  have  each  piece  of  potato 
of  good  size  than  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eyes  to  each  piece.  Seed  was 
dropped  at  distances  of  fourteen  inches  in 
the  row  and  covered  with$|MBS$ltivator  to 
the  depth  of  about  four  inches.  All  plats 
were  planted  May  9th  and  harvested  Oc- 
tober 9th.  The  first  tillage  was  given 
May  20th,  before  the  potatoes  were  up, 
by  harrowing  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow. 
The  cultivation  was  continued  until  Au- 
gust 6th,  at  which  time  the  vines  so  cov- 
ered the  space  between  the  rows  that 
tillage  could  no  longer  be  continued  with- 
out producing  serious  injury.  The  aver- 
age yield  to  the  acre  in  1896  was  as 
follows:  Plats  receiving  thirteen  culti- 
vations, 335.9  bushels;  plats  receiving 
seven  cultivations,  313.1  bushels;  plats  re- 
ceiving three  cultivations,  275.2  bushels. 


"In  addition  to  the  series  of  plats  a 
measured  acre  was  selected  which  had 
been  in  timothy  and  clover  the  previous 


is  far  below  what  it  need  be.  The  soil  on 
which  these  experiments  were  conducted 
was  not  more  rich  in  plant-food  than  the 
ordinary  soils." 

*  *  * 

An  analysis  from  the  soil  of  the  plats 
on  which  the  potatoes  were  grown  shows 
the  following  amounts  of  potential  plant- 
food  to  the  acre  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches;    namely,    phosphoric   acid,  2,523 


Vegetable-cutter. 

pounds;  nitrogen,  2,049  pounds;  potash, 
8,042  pounds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
with  a  soil  containing  little  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  potential  plant-food 
ordinarily  contained  in  soils  a  yield  was 
secured  from  three  to  four  times  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  state.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  also  showed  the  following 
amounts  of  potential  plant-food  locked  up 
in  the  gravel  of  the  surface  foot  of  one 
aere  of  the  land;  namely,  phosphoric  acid, 
4,008.8  pounds;  potash,  11,329.8  pounds,  a 
portion  of  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able by  manipulation  (tillage). 


Tillage  as  Moisture 

Preserver. 


"Shall  the  ar- 
te m  p  t  be 
made,"  asks 
Professor  Roberts,  "not  only  in  potato 
culture,  but  with  all  farm  crops,  to  sub- 
stitute fertilizers  for  tillage?  With  pota- 
toes at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  and 
fertilizers  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton,  is 
it  good  policy  to  purchase  plant-food  be- 
fore an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to 
utilize  that  vast  store  which  nature  has 
provided?  If  the  effort  has  been  made, 
and  the  soil  fails  to  respond  satisfactorily, 
then  it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  it  may 
be  a  wise  policy  to  supplement  the  stores 
of  the  soil  with  additional  readily  avail- 
able plant-food.  The  low  average  yield 
of  the  state  is  not  so  much  due  to  lack 
of  plant-food  as  to  deficiency  of  moisture. 
.  .  .  The  conservation  of  moisture  by 
frequent  tillage  cannot  be  too  strongly 
enforced.  The  liberal  application  of  fer- 
tilizers or  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  readily  available  plant-food  will  prove 
of  but  little  value  if  the  moisture  supply 
is  deficient.  The  old  notion  that  tillage 
must  cease  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  blos- 
som is  wrong.  It  should  be  continued  as 
late  in  the  season  as  the  growth  of  the 
vines  will  permit.    As  the  tops  spread 


Fig.  1. 


year.  The  soil  was  a  clay  loam  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1895-6  received  a  light 
top-dressing  of  barn  manure.  In  the 
spring  the  coarse  material' was  raked  off 
with  a  horse-rake,  and  the  land  was  fitted 
and  planted  to  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
potatoes.  This  acre  received  six  cultiva- 
tions, and  gave  a  yield  of  314  bushels. 
.  .  .  From  these  results  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  in  potato-raising  the  matter 
of  tillage  is  too  often  neglected.  The  re- 
sults obtained  two  years  in  succession 
without  any  application  of  fertilizer  show 
that  the  average  yield  of  New  York  state 


out  and  begin  to  cover  the  space  between 
the  rows,  they  partially  shade  the  soil,  and 
thus  lessen  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evap- 
oration. The  cultivator  should  l>e  narrowed, 
and  the  middle  of  the  open  space  kept 
covered  with  a  loose  earth  mulch.  The 
implement  best  adapted  to  this  work  is 
one  having  many  small  teeth,  so  that  it 
will  leave  the  soil  comparatively  level; 
such,  for  instance, "as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  1),  and  on  sale  by  every 
dealer  in  agricultural  implements.  The 
practice  of  cultivating  potatoes  once  or 
twice  and  then  finishing  with  a  shovel- 


plow,  ridging  the  soil  or  hilling  the  pota- 
toes, is  most  admirably  adapted  to  hasten 
evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  meager  crop,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  is  small  and  unmarketable." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers 
might  double  the  average  potato  crop  by 
cultivating  six  times  il^Kd  of  twice,  as 
has  long  been  the  practice;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
and  free  from  insect  injuries.  Flea-beetles 
and  potato-bugs  are  yet  given  by  far  too 
much  latitude.  The  potatoes  in  Professor 
Roberts'  tests  were  sprayed  four  times, 
once  with  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  and 
three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green.  Every  insect  bite  or  punc- 
ture means  so  much  less  vigor  of  plant 
and  so  much  more  chance  for  disease,  con- 
sequently so  much  decrease  of  crop.  I 
am  still  a  believer  in  the  free  use  of  ma- 
nures; but  thorough  tillage,  and  spraying 
besides,  must  go  with  it.  Thus  we  can 
again  raise  the  old-fashioned  thxee-hun- 
dred-bushel  crop. 

*  *  * 

Feeding  Hens      .  The  New  York  exPer" 
iment  station,  at  Gen- 
for  Eggs.   eva>  jlag  ma(3e  some 

experiments  to  determine  whether  whole 
grain  or  ground  feed  be  the  better  and 
more  economical  egg-producer.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  that  definite  conclusions  can 
be  based  upon  the  outcome.  In  one-  case. 
Cochin  hens,  having  a  whole-grain  ration, 
laid  much  better  than  those  having  the 
ground  grain;  in  another,  Leghorn  hens 
fed  on  whole  grain  only,  consumed  on  JS.  2 
average  for  two  years  over  twenty 
cent  more  food  for  the  same  egg  produc- 
tion than  did  similar  hens  having  half 
grain  in  their  ration  ground  and  mois- 
tened. The  plan  1  have  followed  for  yeara 
with  good  success  is  to  give  to  my  hens 
a  morning  meal  of  bran  moistened  with 
skimmed  milk,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean; 
then  let  them  have  pasturage  on  free 
range,  and  a  ration  of  whole  grain  (corn 
in  very  cold  weather,  wheat  and  oats  in 
mild  or  warm  weather)  at  night.  Cut 
bone  is  occasionally  mixed  in  with  the 
moistened  bran  or  fed  separately. 


Cost  of  Eggs. 


Incidentally,  the  station's 


poultry  manager,  Mr.  Wm. 
P.  Wheeler,  has  figured  on  the  cost  of 
producing  eggs.  It  took  from  five  and  one 
fourth  to  six  and  one  third  pounds  of 
water  free  from  food  (grain)  to  produce 
one  pound  of  eggs.  Even  at  the  rather 
high  prices  of  food  used  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  by  the  station  there  was  a  fair 
profit,  up  to  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  over 
the  cost  of  the  foods  in  the  most  favorable 
case.  At  present  these  feed  stuffs  can  be 
bought  much  lower  than  the  prices  given 
by  the  station,  and  the  profits  will  be 
correspondingly  higher.  It  will  take  about 
ten  pounds  of  grain  or  ground  feed  to  pro- 
duce one  dozen  eggs,  and  these  ten  pounds, 
at  present  grain  prices,  should  not  cost 
more  than  six  or  seven  cents.  The  excess 
over  six  or  seven  cents  received  for  our 
eggs  represents  the  profits  from  the  grain, 
and  the  reward  for  the  labor,  etc.  But 
how  far  are  the  poultry  writers'  and  en- 
thusiasts' usual  estimates  of  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  in  one  year  from 
the  actual  facts!  Granted  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  not  secured  the  full  number 
of  eggs  from  his  flocks  that  it  is  possible 
to  seenre  under  perhaps  more  favorable 
conditions;  but  see  the  numbers  represent- 
ing the  yearly  output  of  eggs,  an  average 
of  92.94  a  hen  in  one  case;  of  77.03  in 
another;  of  47.51  in  a  third;  of  63.72  in 
a  fourth.  With  unlimited  range  my  hens 
do  much  better  than  the  average  of  those 
figures;  but  they  do  not  come  near  the  150 
to  200  eggs  a  year  which  some  poultry 
enthusiasts  talk  about.        T.  Greiner. 


VEGETABLE-CUTTER. 

In  the  April  15th  number  a  contributor 
describes  a  handy  tool  for  cutting  veg- 
etables for  poultry.  I  think  the  article 
he  suggests  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
make  at  n  price  that  would  find  a  ready 
sale  for  it.  I  have  a  cutter  I  made  for 
my  own  use  that  answers  the  purpose  very 
well,  and  its  cost  is  very  small.  Take  a 
common  hoe,  heat  and  straighten  the 
shank  on  a  line  with  the  blade.  Then 
curve  the  blade  as  sTiown  in  the  accom- 
coinpanying  cut.  Sharpen  the  blade,  and 
into  the  socket  put  a  wood  handle  of  suit- 
able length.  C.  A.  Bales. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Control  of  Moisture.— There  is  an 
abundance  ()f  evidence  that  the 
most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  land  productive 
is  a  reasonably  practicable  control  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  it.  We  talk  about 
manures  and  chemicals  and  plant-food, 
and  they  are  important  considerations,  but 
the  fact  is  not  fully  appreciated  that  most 
soils  would  be  very  productive  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  them  supplied  with  the 
right  amount  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season.  We  are  quick  to  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  soil  is  deficient  in 
plant-food,  while  often  it  is  deficient  only 
in  ability  to  get  rid  of  surplus  moisture, 
and  especially  to  retain  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  its  needs  during  drought.  The 
crop  would  get  its  own  needed  food  from 
the  soil  if  the  water  were  there  to  assist 
it.  Look  at  the  yields  obtained  from  thin 
soils  in  most  seasonable  years.  Look  at 
the  yields  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  straw 
mulch.  Neither  add  any  particular  fertil- 
ity, but  both  save  the  plants  from  want  of 
moisture.  They  do  not  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  soil  elements,  and  yet  yields  are 
increased.  The  needed  minerals  are  usual- 
ly present,  but  excess  of  water  or  lack  of 
water  interfere  with  plant  growth. 


Professor  Roberts'  View. — In  an  in- 
teresting bulletin  upon  potato  culture, 
issued  by  the  Cornell  station,  Professor  I. 
P.  Roberts  says:  "Shall  the  attempt  be 
made,  not  only  in  potato  culture,  but  with 
all  farm  crops,  to  substitute  fertilizers. for 
tillage?  With  potatoes  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel  and  fertilizers  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  ton,  is  it  good  policy  to  pur- 
chase plant-food  before  an  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  to  utilize  that  vast  store 
which  nature  has  provided?  If  the  effort 
has  been  made,  and  the  soil  fails  to  re- 
spond satisfactorily,  then  it  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  it  may  be  a  wise  policy 
to  supplement  the  stores  of  the  soil  with 
additional   readily    available  plant-food." 


Our  ATet  Spring.— In  the  great  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  the  rainfall 
has  been  excessive  for  months,  and  the 
ground  is  badly  compacted.  The  sponge- 
like character  of  the  soil  is  destroyed  in 
great  measure,  and  in  careless  hands  it 
will  be  in  poor  condition  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  any  drought  that  may  follow 
this  extended  period  of  rainfall.  Both 
packed  and  cloddy  soils  lose  their  store  of 
water  rapidly  when  the  air  becomes  hot 
and  dry,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
our  dependence  for  a  crop  must  rest  upon 
thorough  tillage.  Good  underdrainage 
and  an  abundance  of  decaying  vegetation 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  preventives  of  dam- 
age from  heavy  rains,  as  they  serve  to 
keep  the  ground  in  good  condition  to  meet 
drought;  but  where  these  have  been  neg- 
lected sole  dependence  must  be  placed 
upon  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  seeding,  and  then  frequent  surface 
tillage.  If  drought  comes — and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  it  before  this  summer  is 
past — our  late-planted  crops  will  give  us 
light  yields  if  we  cannot  retain  the  mois- 
ture that  rises  from  beneath  by  keeping 
the  surface  well  stirred.  We  should  plan 
for  the  drought  now,  regardless  of  prob- 
abilities, and  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
insure  good  yields  from  packed  and  late- 
planted  fields. 

*  *  * 

Cultivating  Potatoes. — In  line  with 
what  has  been  said,  and  what  is  held  by 
thorough  farmers  everywhere.  I  quote 
from  Professor  Roberts'  bulletin:  "The 
old  notion  that  tillage  must  cease  as  soon 
as  the  potatoes  blossom  is  wrong.  It 
should  be  continued  as  late  in  the  season 
as  the  growth  of  the  vines  will  permit. 
As  the  tops  spread  out  and  begin  to  cover 
the  space  between  the  rows,  they  par- 
tially shade  the  soil,  and  thup  lessen  the 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  The  cul- 
.  tivator  should  be  narrowed,  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  open  space  kept  covered  with  a 
loose  earth  mulch.  The  implement  best 
adapted  to  this  work  is  one  having  many 
small  teeth,  so  that  it  will  leave  the  soil 
comparatively  level.  The  practice  of  cul- 
tivating potatoes  once  or  twice  and  then 
finishing  with  a  shovel-plow,  ridging  the 
soil  or  hilling  the  potatoes,  is  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  hasten  evaporation  of 
the  moisture,  and  to  produce  a  meager 


crop,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is  small 
and  unmarketable." 


The  reader  will  observe  that  the  pro- 
fessor's cultivations  are  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  moisture:  that  is  the  one 
important  thing.  With  him,  as  with  many 
practical  growers,  it  is  no  mere  theory- 
Last  year  he  gave  some  plats  of  potatoes 
three  cultivations  and  some  seven  culti- 
vations. The  yield  of  the  latter  was  sixty- 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  greater  than  that 
of  the  pints  cultivated  only  three  times. 
Of  course,  they  were  surface  cultivations. 
The  roots  were  not  pruned:  only  the  sur- 
face was  stirred.  For  this  purpose  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  weeder  when 
plants  are  small  (though  a  deep  cultiva- 
tion may  also  be  given  at  that  time),  then 
a  two-horse  spring-tooth  cultivator,  and 
finally  a  one-horse  surface  cultivator  when 
the  vines  are  too  large  for  an  implement 
with  wheels.  With  these  three  imple- 
ments I  can  do  about  all  that  is  possible 
in  the  way  of  retaining  moisture  in  the 
corn  or  potato  field  when  drought  follows 
our  spring  floods. 

*  *  * 

Evaporation. — In  proof  of  the  claim 
that  moisture  escapes  rapidly  from  solid 
ground  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  experiment 
in  early  plowing  made  by  Professor  King, 
of  Wisconsin.  Part  of  a  field  was  plowed 
late  in  April,  and  part  was  left  untouched. 
Eight  days  later  it  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  water  that  had  evaporated 
from  the  surface  four  feet  of  the  solid 
land  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
amount  that  had  evaporated  from  the 
plowed  land  that  the  difference  was  equal 
to  one  and  three  fourths  inches  of  rain- 
fall. Early-plowed  land  retains  moisture, 
while  unstirred,  compact  land  evaporates 
it  rapidly  in  dry  weather.  Summer  rains 
firm  the  ground  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
then  evaporation  is  rapid  unless  the  sur- 
face is  stirred.  Just  as  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  early  in  the  spring  holds  the 
water  in  the  three  or  four  feet  of  soil  be- 
neath the  plowing,  so  does  the  surface 
cultivation  in  corn  or  potatoes  hold  the 
moisture  about  the  plant  roots  beneath  the 
earth  mulch.  David. 


BEANS  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  bean  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for 
the  general  farmer,  where  intensive  soil 
culture  is  practised.  There  is  a  constant 
daily  increasing  demand  for  all  varieties 
of  dry  beans,  but  the  supply  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  consumers.  We  import  over 
one  million  bushels  of  beans  every  year, 
when  our  farmers  are  sitting  around  and 
growling  because  the  farm  does  not  pay. 
I  have  grown  sixty  bushels  of  nice,  mar- 
ketable beans  an  acre,  and  sold  them  for 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a  bushel  with- 
out leaving  the  house  to  find  a  market. 
Any  man  who  will  stop  one  minute  to 
investigate  the  cost  will  agree  that  grow- 
ing beans  for  market  is  a  profitable  and 
easily  managed  business. 

The  method  of  growing  beans  is  easy, 
and  requires  but  little  work.  The  land 
is  put  in  good  condition  and  furrowed  out, 
about  three  and  one  half  feet  between  the 
rows.  Water  is  run  through  the  furrows 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  good  condition 
for  future  irrigation  and  to  supply  enough 
moisture  to  germinate  the  seed  and  start 
the  plants  to  growing.  I  use  a  corn- 
planter,  and  drop  two  or  three  beans  in 
a  hill,  putting  the  planter  not  too  deep, 
about  twenty  inches  in  the  row.  When  the 
plants  are  all  up  and  can  be  seen  along 
the  rows,  I  use  a  three-shovel  cultivator 
between  the  rows,  taking  care  that  no 
soil  is  thrown  against  the  plants,  as  that 
destroys  their  productiveness.  This  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  ten  days  by  a 
similar  cultivation  and  weeding  between 
the  hills,  when  the  plowing  ceases. 

The  best  varieties  I  have  cultivated  are 
the  White  Navy  and  Bush  Lima.  I  can- 
not see  where  it  pays  to  handle  any  of  the 
pole-beans,  except  those  that  can  be 
planted  in  the  corn.  I  never  irrigate  a 
bean-field  until  the  vines  are  in  blossom, 
and  then  only  apply  the  water  twice. 
When  the  vines  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain 
I  do  not  even  walk  through  them,  because 
wherever  touched  by  soil  when  in  that 
condition  they  will  rust,  and  the  blossoms 
will  blight.  No  cultivation  is  permitted 
after  the  vines  begin  to  blossom.  If  weeds 
get  too  numerous,  I  go  through  and  pull 
them  when  the  vines  are  perfectly  dry. 
These  weeds  must  be  carried  out  of  the 
field,  for  if  thrown  upon  the  vines  the 
yield  will  be  diminished  wherever  weeds 
are  permitted  to  remain. 


When  the  pods  are  ripe  I  pull  the  vines 
and  throw  them  in  windrows  or  small 
piles,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three 
days  to  dry.  I  use  a  hay-rack  on  a  wagon 
for  hauling  to  the  stack-yard  or  threshing- 
floor.  The  vines  are  easily  pitched  to  and 
from  the  wagon  with  a  fork,  and  but  few 
beans  are  wasted.  The  best  hand  method 
of  hulling  1  ever  used  consisted  of  a  flail 
used  on  the  beans  in  a  pen.  The  pen  is 
made  of  logs  or  a  wooden  frame  about 
six  by  ten  feet.  A  sheet  or  wagon-cover 
is  spread  beneath,  and  poles  put  across 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  box 
is  filled  with  the  vines,  and  the  flailing 
process  is  used  vigorously.  After  the 
beans  are  hulled  the  vines  are  fed  to  the 
cows,  and  the  winnowing  is  done  by 
throwing  the  beans  in  the  air  during  a 
stiff  wind,  or  by  running  through  a  wheat- 
fanning  mill.  Joel  Shomaker. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RANCH. 

A  few  years  ago  much  was  said  of  the 
effect  of  the  ranch  industry  on  live-stock 
values.  With  free  and  abundant  range 
for  grazing  large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  it  is  possible  to  prepare  live  stock 
for  the  meat  markets  at  a  minimum  cost 
in  comparison  with  which  the  ordinary 
farmer  is  not  at  all  a  competitor.  A  few 
years  ago  the  great  numbers  of  animals 
in  the  West  seemed  to  threaten  an  anni- 
hilation of  the  meat-producing  industry 
within  the  states  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  except  in  the  case  of  strictly  high- 
class  products.  The  pure-bred  and  high- 
grade  stock  suitable  for  furnishing  fine 
meats  was  so  limited  in  numbers  that  it 
has  seemed  for  some  time  inevitable  that 
the  cheap  grazing  lands  of  the  West 
should  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  meat 
for  the  use  of  our  own  country  and  a  fair 
share  of  export  products.  The  ranchmen 
have  wisely  endeavored  all  along  to  secure 
good  blood  in  their  breeding  enterprises, 
so  that  they  have  made,  if  anything, 
greater  gains  in  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  now  have  to  offer  than  their 
somewhat  discouraged  fellow:meat-pro- 
ducers  among  the  farmers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  It  is  probably  true  that  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  there  is  a  smaller 
proportion  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred 
cattle  at  this  time  than  was  to  be  found 
ten  years  ago.  This  situation  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  the  slight 
margin  of  profits  to  the  average  farmer 
at  the  low  prices  of  the  last  seven  years 
has  discouraged  effort  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement. Large  numbers  of  excellent 
pure-bred  males  have  been  castrated 
during  the  last  seven  years  from  the  want 
of  appreciation  of  their  worth  by  farmers 
and  cattle-breeders  generally. 

The  professional  breeders  of  pure-bred 
cattle  found  more  profit  in  converting 
their  output  into  beef  directly  than  in 
efforts  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes  on  a 
sluggish  market. 

The  outlook  at  this  time  indicates  that 
the  ranchman  is  likely  to  have  a  still 
greater  advantage  within  the  next  decade 
over  the  fanner  who  must  grow  grain  and 
do  his  grazing  on  high-priced  land.  Only 
the  limited  areas  of  ranching  land  within 
favored  latitudes  where  but  little  grain  will 
be  required  will  be  in  favor  of  the  average 
farmer  and  feeder  in  the  near  future. 
The  ranch  under  one  management,  where 
hundreds  of  cows  are  kept,  usually  em- 
ploys more  effort  for  improvement  than 
the  score  or  more  of  small  farmers  who 
handle  in  the  aggregate  numbers  scarcely 
equal  to  one  average  ranch.  The  average 
farmer  needs  to  be  vigilant  to  place  him- 
self on  the  highest  plane  for  advancement 
in  cattle-breeding  if  he  would  not  be 
crowded  out  in  coming  years.  Pure-bred 
sires  are  being  taken  west  and  southwest 
by  the  car-load,  while  in  some  communi- 
ties of  the  Mississippi  valley  scarcely  half 
a  dozen  are  to  be  found  in  a  whole  town- 
ship of  thickly  settled  farms.  It  is  a  sad 
comment  on  the  foresight  of  the  average 
breeder  of  cattle  to  observe  that  he  is 
neglecting  to  provide  the  best  possible  sire 
in  a  herd  of  ten  or  more  cows.  The  farm- 
ers with  limited  acres  and  with  three  or 
more  cows  should  not  fail  to  co-operate  by 
clubs  or  partnerships  in  buying  or  hiring 
the  service  which  is  so  needful  for  prompt 
improvement  of  the  young  stock  of  the 
future.  Time  passes  .too  swiftly  for  any 
farmer  to  be  content  with  using  the  com- 
mon blood  or  even  the  three  fourths  grade 
blood  which  is  occasionally  to  be  found. 
One  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  may  be  easily  deceived 
by  appearances.  Some  of  the  finest-look- 
ing cattle  aud  the  best  feeders  have  been 
half  blood  or  three  fourths  blood  grades. 


The  writer  has  seen  thousands  of  pure- 
bred fancy  cattle  and  as  many  more  that 
were  high-grades.  Once  while  inspecting 
some  of  the  best  herds  of  the  blue-grass 
region  in  Kentucky,  a  calf  from  a  very 
plain  mountain  cow,  the  get  of  one  of  the 
highest-priced  sires  ever  sold  in  Kentucky, 
was  seen  grazing:  side  by  side  with  the 
most  richly  bred  mates  of  the  same  age. 
It  would  have  puzzled  any  one — even  an 
expert — to  have  distinguished  this  grade 
from  the  royal  associates.  The  amateur 
in  breeding  who  has  not  informed  himself 
of  proper  procedure  in  cattle-breeding 
might  hope  by  using  such  a  sire  to  obtain 
desirable  progeny.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  the  veins  of  such 
a  creature  representing  one  half  of  the 
commonest  blood,  crossed  on  common  and 
uncertain  caws,  one  would  have  from 
nine  sixteenths  to  twelve  sixteenths  of 
common  blood  to  counteract  the  smaller 
proportion  of  seven  to  four  parts  pure 
blood.  The  balance  of  power  is  always 
on  the  side  of  deterioration  when  common 
or  high-grade  sires  are  used.  The  breeder 
and  feeder  on  the  farm  who  furuishes 
first-class  beef,  mutton  or  pork  must  first 
look  to  proper  blood  lines.  Every  one  can 
improve  by  a  right  choice  of  the  sire. 
Many  more  can  make  much  further  im- 
provement by  employing  further  aid  in 
high-grade  and  pure-bred  females. 

When  this  precaution  is  first  observed, 
the  average  farmer  has  made  a  fair  start 
in  improving  his  herd  or  flock.  Until  the 
right  start  is  made  losses  will  result,  as  a 
rule. 

The  ranchman  in  mild  climates  has  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  in  the  colder 
latitudes.  His  stock  may  be  grown  alto- 
gether out  of  doors,  which  gives  more 
healthful  environment  than  the  frequent 
changes  of  winter  weather  on  many  of 
the  northern  farms.  The  expense  of  pro- 
viding warm  barns  or  sheds  causes  the 
farmer  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  total  ex- 
pense in  some  other  way.  Too  often  he 
neglects  in  winter  to  feed  sufficient  grain 
to  insure  proper  growth  and  early  matu- 
rity in  the  creatures  intended  for  a  prof- 
itable market. 

With  the  necessity  of  feeding  grain  and 
provender  fully  one  half  of  the  time  the 
farmer  needs  to  be  much  more  vigilant 
in  his  care  and  management  of  the  stock 
in  winter.  The  small  details  of  feeding 
and  watering  the  animals  are  important. 
The  condition  and  progress  of  each  animal 
in  growth  and  its  inclination  to  take  its 
food  must  be  noted  each  day.  Most  feed- 
ers on  the  farm  must,  as  a  rule,  buy  a 
part,  perhaps  a  good  share,  of  their  cattle 
and  hogs  from  fellow-farmers  who  have 
bred  and  brought  up  the  stock  to  a  half- 
fattened  stage.  It  takes  a  wise  buyer,  as 
a  rule,  to  gather  up  really  good  animals 
in  this  way.  aud  in  the  end  realize  a  profit 
from  feeding  out  to  a  finish.  One  who 
has  a  liking  for  live  stock,  however,  may 
learn,  if  he  tries,  many  of  the  important 
lessons.  He  may  master  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  difficulties  if  he  has  pluck  to  try 
again,  and  find  success  eventually  by  the 
lessons  of  his  reverses.  To  the  vigilant 
farmer  who  uses  his  brains  and  has  health 
and  physical  strength  for  his  task  there 
is  encouragement  if  he  plans  for  the  best 
possible  product  in  his  processes  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding,  having  in  view  the  fin- 
ishing of  high-class  meat  products. 

M.  A.  R. 


Well  and_  Strong 

Was  at  Times  Unable  to  Stand— Phy  = 
sician  Advised  Taking  Hood's  Sarsa= 
parilla  and  It  Cured. 

"For  fifteen  years  I  was  a  constant  suf- 
ferer with  female  weakness  and  kidney 
trouble.  Finally  I  had  an  attack  of  bilious 
fever  and  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
3  months.  I  was  attended  by  a  skillful 
physician  who  advised  me  to  try  flood's 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  did,  and  before  I  bad 
finished  the  first  bottle  I  began  to  feel 
better.  In  six  weeks  after  I  began  taking- 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  I  was  able  to  be  about 
the  house  and  I  am  now  perfectly  well 
and  strong,  and  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work."  Mrs.  David  LeMay,  Dresden 
Station,  New  York.  Remember 


Hood's 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  31;sixforS5. 

ww  _j»  r>»ii  cure  all  Liver  Ills  and 
rlOOCl  S  PUIS  Sick  Headache.  25c. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Coal  Ashes  fob  Plant-bed  Soil. 
— The  most  valuable  new  thing 
that  I  have  come  across  this  sea- 
son iu  greenhouse  and  framework 
is  the  use  of  coal  ashes  for  plant  soil.  Th'e 
ashes  are  such  as  we  take  out  of  the 
furnace  in  the  cellar  and  the  cook-stove 
in  the  kitchen  where  good  hard  coal  is 
burned.  The  wood  and  cobs  used  in 
kindling  the  fires,  especially  toward  spring, 
when  the  fires  are  frequently  allowed  to 
go  out,  add  small  quantities  of  wood  ashes 
to  the  coal  ashes,  and  probably  are  just 
the  thing  needed  to  supply  the  necessary 
mineral  plant-foods.  The  ashes  are  sifted, 
and  a  small  amount  of  dried  peat  moss 
(rubbed  through  a  sieve  with  one-fourth- 
inch  meshes),  with  perhaps  a  little  sand, 
is  added  to  the  ashes.  The  soil  thus 
formed  is  porous,  mellow  and  yet  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  all  kinds  of 
seeds  seem  to  start  well  in  it.  I  am  not 
yet  quite  sure  in  how  far  I  can  rely  on 
this  soil  without  adding  some  nitrogenous 
matter.  Until  I  see  the  results  of  fur- 
ther experiments  (now  in  progress)  I  shall 
feel  safer  to  sprinkle  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  (mere  "pinches")  over  the  beds  or 
boxes,  or  water  them  occasionally  with 
ammonia-water  or  weak  barn-yard  liquid. 
I  will  say  that  I  have  never  had  finer, 
healthier,  thriftier  Prizetaker  onion-plants 
than  I  grew  this  year  in  soil  largely  com- 
posed of  such  coal-ash  compost.  They 
seem  to  have  the  "backbone"  necessary 
to  stand  any  kind  of  rough  treatment  in 
and  out  doors.  In  one  of  my  seed-beds  I 
have  rich  soil  (almost  the  clear  rotted  cow 
manure)  in  the  bottom,  say  four  inches 
deep,  and  then  one  and  one  half  or  two 
inches  of  this  ash-peat  mixture  on  top. 
The  seed  is  all  sown  into  the  top  soil, 
which  is  necessarily  free  from  disease 
germs  and  weed-seeds.  The  consequence 
is  that  my  plants  are  a  wonder  of  thrift 
and  health:  they  do  not  "damp  off,"  and 
there  are  no  weeds  in  the  bed.  Besides 
this,  the  ashes  hold  moisture  so  well  that 
when  once  soaked  full  of  water  they  do 
not  dry  out  for  a  long  time.  In  growing 
onion  seedlings  I  find  the  point  of  great- 
est importance  is  to  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  drink. 

*  *  * 

Potting-soil. — When  I  want  an  extra 
rich  and  loose  potting-soil,  either  for  start- 
ing plants  from  seed  or  to  set  flowering 
plants  or  egg-plants,  peppers,  etc.,  I.  now 
make  a  mixture  of  the  materials  in  the 
bed  from  which  the  Prizetaker  onions 
have  just  been  taken.  The  materials  are 
that  manure  soil  in  the  bottom  and  the 
coal  ashes,  etc.,  in  the  top.  When  thor- 
oughly mixed,  I  have  a  most  excellent 
and  rich  potting-soil,  the  like  of  which 
would  not  be  easy  to  find.  All  plant 
roots  take  a  wonderful  hold  in  this,  and 
the  soil  itself  adheres  well  to  the  roots. 


Starting  Sweet-corn  Plants.— There 
was  a  time  when  I  disliked  transplanting, 
and  always  tried  to  avoid  it,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sowing  cabbage-seed  in  hills, 
where  the  plants  were  to  remain  to  head. 
Now  I  am  more  and  more  going  to  the 
other  extreme.  Setting  plants  is  not  such 
a  bad  job,  after  all,  and  in  a  season  like 
the  present  one,  when  these  frequent  rains 
keep  the  ground  too  wet  to  work  until 
along  in  May,  we  can  just  as  well  have  our 
crops  started  under  glass  and  plants  ready 
to  go  out  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  will  permit.  This  year  I  have  even 
started  a  lot  of  early  sweet-corn  in  thumb- 
pots,  which  is  nicely  started  and  growing 
by  the  time  that  other  people  begin  to 
think  of  fitting  the  land  for  planting  the 
seed.  Thumb-pots  do  not  take  up  much 
room,  and  besides  may  be  placed  under 
the  benches  or  in  any  odd  and  out-of-the- 
way  corners.  If  thumb-pots  are  not  at 
hand,  little  boxes,  berry-baskets  and  the 
like  may  be  used.  Or  the  corn  may  be 
simply  put  in  moist  sand  or  soil  and 
sprouted,  and  then  planted  out.  Even  this 
will  help  the  crop  along  on  a  good  start. 
In  filling  the  thumb-pots  I  use  the  very 
richest  soil,  and  plant  five  kernels  to  the 
pot. 

*  *  * 

Starting  Lima  Beans  and  Other 
Plants. — A  good  share  of  my  pole  Limas 
are  started  in  a  similar  way,  only  I  use 
the  regular  size  plant-boxes — four-and-one- 
half-inch  cube — as  furnished  by  several 
firms  in  Michigan,  at  $2.25  a  thousand. 


Melon  and  squash  vines  are  started  in  the 
same  way,  also.  With  the  latter  especially 
I  have  to  guard  against  "damping  off," 
for  last  year  I  lost  most  of  the  hills  thus 
started  by  this  terrible  fungous  disease, 
which  seems  to  be  ever  present  with  us. 
For  this  reason  I  have  used  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  accompanying  illustration. 
Rich  soil — almost  the  clear  old  cow  ma- 
nure— is  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  covered  with  a  oue-half-inch  layer 
of  the  coal-ash  peat  mixture.  The  seeds 
are  placed  upon  this,  and  covered  with 
an  inch  or  less  of  the  same  material. 
The  damping-off  fungus  usually  attacks 


How  the  Plant-boxes  are  Filled. 

the  plant  within  an  inch  of  the  surface. 
The  coal-ash  peat  mixture  is  supposed  to 
be  free  from  the  fungous  spores,  and  con- 
sequently the  plant  will  be  reasonably 
safe. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  for  All— Of  course, 
the  strawberry  still  stands  at  the  head 
here  as  a  fruit  for  profit.  Even  with  the 
ordinary  shiftless  culture  it  brings  more 
money  to  the  grower  then  they  receive 
from  most  other  crops  from  the  same 
area.  With  heavier  manuring  and  more 
thorough  cultivation  strawberries  are  sure 
to  pay  well  here.  In  most  cases  cultiva- 
tion of  the  patches  ceases  far  too  early 
in  the  fall.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
stirred  and  free  from  weeds  just  as  long 
in  the  fall  as  the  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions will  permit.  In  short,  strawberries 
are  one  of  the  crops  that  I  am  going  to 
plant  more  largely  than  I  have  for  some 
years.  At  the  prices  that  good  berries 
have  been  selling  for  in  this  vicinity  right 
along  (seven  to  twelve  cents  a  quart)  only 
a  few  families  can  afford  to  buy  all  that 
they  would  consume  if  they  had  free  ac- 
cess to  them  in  their  own  gardens.  It 
would  take  no  less  than  fifteen  dollars  to 
supply  my  family  with  all  the  strawberries 
we  will  and  must  have  to  eat  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  strawberry  season  and 
for  canning.  If  you  have  a  piece  of  land, 
if  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  by  all  means 
have  at  least  a  bed  of  strawberries  and  one 
of  asparagus.  Hear  what  the  "Rural 
World"  said  recently: 


"From  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we  pity 
the  family  without  strawberries.  To  be 
compelled  to  live  year  after  year  without 
enjoying  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits 
God  in  his  goodness  has  given  us  is  cruel. 
To  be  deprived  of  it  when  it  is  so  health- 
ful, so  delicious,  so  desirable  every  way. 
and  when  it  can  be  raised  so  cheaply  and 
so  abundantly,  is  a.  shame.  If  a  man  is  a 
married  man  he  not  only  wrongs  himself 
by  not  having  them,  but  he  is  cruel  to  his 
wife  by  preventing  her  from  enjoying 
them.  If  he  is  a  father  and  loves  his  chil- 
dren, he  will  want  them  to  be  happy  and 
healthy  by  eating  all  they  want  of  them 
week  after  week  while  they  bear.  Plant 
them,  plant  them,  everybody!  Let  every 
family  rejoice  in  a  patch  of  strawberries. 
Let  them  go  to  the  loaded  vines  and  pluck 
the  aromatic  scarlet  beauties  and  eat  their 
fill.  Let  strawberry  shortcakes  and  straw- 
berries and  cream  supply  the  table.  Straw- 
berries for  everybody  is  our  prayer." 

T.  Greiner. 


FROM  A  NIAGARA  MARKET  GARDENER. 

A  Good  Word  for  Clapp's  Favorite 
Pear. — I  had  a  crop  of  these  on  some 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing  last  sea- 
son, and  as  I  knew  it  had  a  bad  fault  in 
getting  soft  at  the  core  if  left  to  get  too 
ripe  on  the  tree,  I  accordingly  picked  the 
nicest  specimens  very  early,  put  them  into 
baskets  in  a  warm  room  and  covered  them 
with  a  blanket.  In  this  way  they  ripened 
in  a  short  time,  and  were  then  gone  over, 
carefully  packed  in  eight-pound  baskets 
and  covered  with  pink  mosquito-netting. 
They  were  beautifully  colored,  with  red 
cheeks,  and  were  so  large  and  fine  that 
just  nineteen  to  twenty  pears  filled  a 
basket.  They  were  certainly  a  very  at- 
tractive lot  of  pears  with  their  red  cheeks 
turned  up  under  the  netting,  and  I  had 
scarcely  unloaded  them  at  the  market 
when  a  groceryman  asked  the  price  iu  a 


hurried  manner,  as  though  he  was  afraid 
some  one  else  would  put  in  a  bid  ahead  of 
him.  I  had  scarcely  asked  twenty  cents 
a  basket  when  he  hastened  to  say  he 
would  take  all  I  had. 

There  is  certainly  money  in  them  at  this 
price.  They  were,  besides  their  beautiful 
appearance,  very  delicious  eating.  They 
were  nearly  a  week  ahead  of  Bartletts. 
I  also  treated  some  choice  Bartletts  in 
the  same  way,  but  these  Clapp's  Favorite 
went  more  readily,  and  I  wish  I  had 
planted  more  of  them. 


A  Word  About  Marketing  Gener- 
ally.— The  incident  of  marketing  these 
pears  and  like  cases  throughout  the  sea- 
son reminds  me  forcibly  of  mistakes  that 
many  growers  make,  and  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty  myself.  I  think  we  can  make 
more  money,  and  do  it  in  a  more  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  way,  by  dropping  many 
of  the  commonplace  things  and  growing 
some  special  things  to  perfection  and  ob- 
tain the  top  price. 

If  I  do  not  get  lettuce  and  spinach  into 
market  extra  early  by  forcing  in  cold- 
frames,  then  I  do  not  want  to  be  found 
peddling  it  from  house  to  house  when 
every  one  is  supplied,  but  will  drop  it  and 
grow  only  a  limited  supply  for  summer  and 
fall  trade.  Then,  if  I  do  not  get  in  some 
Alaska  peas  the  very  first  thing,  I  will 
wait  about  two  weeks  to  sow  them;  or 
better  sow  some  Telephones  as  early  as 
possible.  The  rush  of  the  extra  earlies 
will  be  over,  and  as  the  Marrowfats,  which 
are  still  largely  grown  here,  will  not  have 
come  in  yet,  the  later  sowing  of  Alaska 
or  the  earliest  sowing  of  Telephone  will 
nicely  fill  the  niche  between  them,  and 
almost  always  at  better  prices.  My  melon 
crop  will  mostly  be  started  in  boxes  in  a 
cold-frame,  and  with  a  good  crop  of  Em- 
erald Gems  thus  early,  I  do  not  look  for 
any  trouble  very  soon  to  find  ready  and 
remunerative  sales  for  all  I  can  possibly 
grow.  My  egg-plants  will  be  pushed  along 
so  as  to  be  as  strong  as  possible  by  June 
1st;  in  fact,  nearly  in  bloom  at  that  time, 
so  as  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  crop  into 
market  before  the  usual  drop  in  prices. 
My  Prizetaker  onion-plants  are  trans- 
planted as  early  as  possible,  and  as  many 
as  possible.  I  have  always  succeeded  in 
getting  good  prices,  and  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  have  I  found 
them  a  paying  crop.  I  also  want  to  try 
to  have  my  main  crop  of  cauliflower  to 
be  early  enough  to  catch  the  trade  of  the 
pickling  season,  or  late  enough  to  store 
away  for  winter  sales.  There  is  always  a 
glut  in  the  market  after  the  pickling  sea- 
son is  over  and  until  the  crop  outside  is 
all  marketed,  when  about  the  holidays 
there  is  again  an  excellent  demand.  And 
this  is  the  plan  with  all  the  crops  I  grow. 
There  is  an  innumerable  host  who  will 
not  inform  themselves,  and  are  always  in 
market  with  commonplace  articles  when 
prices  are  low,  and  the  articles  are  peddled 
from  house  to  house;  and  I  do  despise  to 
come  into  competition  with  this  trade. 

My  fruit-trees  shall  be  manured,  culti- 
vated and  pruned  better,  so  I  have  choicer 
fruit  that  always  sells  readily.  I  am  also 
planning  to  subirrigate  my  strawberries, 
so  that  when  I  encounter  another  drought 
I  can  get  my  crop  into  market  and  obtain 
a  good  price,  when  otherwise  they  would 
be  a  failure. 

*  *  * 

The  Bemis  Transplanter.— In  my  ar- 
ticle recently  on  the  use  of  this  machine 
a  bad  mistake  occurred  by  stating  that 
two  thousand  plants  could  be  set  out  in  a 
day,  while  it  should  have  been  twenty 
thousand.  And  even  forty  thousand  is 
within  the  possible.       C.  Weckesser. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.,* 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


"Oid-mnn."-D.  T..  Mnndan.  X.  D.  Arte- 
niosia  abrotanuni,  commonly  called  artemisia. 
or  "old-man,"  Is  a  very  hardy  Siberian  plant 
that  grows  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet 
each  year.  Like  many  other  artemesias,  it 
generally  dies  down  to  the  ground  in  winter. 
It  is  valuable  only  as  a  low  wind-break  for 
very  severe  prairie  locations.  In  such  places 
it  is  used  to  drift  the  snow  and  bold  it  in 
place  over  the  land,  and  to  prevent  the  blow- 
ing out  of  the  grain  during  severe  storms. 
In  Manitoba  the  authorities  of  the  Canada 
experiment  stations  are  taking  great  pains 
to  Introduce  it  onto  the  prairie  fnrms  of  that 
section.  On  the  prairies  a  low  wind-break  Is 
often  more  valuable  than  a  high  one,  as  It 
spreads  the  snow  out  for  long  distances — 
makes  low  drifts  which  melt  evenly,  while 


a  high  wind-break  often  forms  big  drifts  that 
do  not  melt  until  late  in  the  season,  and  are 
in  the  way  of  early  spring  seeding.  This 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  made  up  in 
the  autumn,  the  same  as  the  white  willow. 
They  may  be  planted  either  in  fall  or  spring 
with  good  results.  If  planted  in  the  fall, 
their  tops  should  be  covered  with  earth  or 
mulch  during  winter.'  jfeis  plant  is  not 
pretty,  but  has  fragrant'  and  finely  cut 
foliage. 

Blackmail  Plnm.-J.   H.   B.,   Salem,  N, 

C.  When  the  Blackman  plum  was  sent  out 
the  scions  were  mixed  with  the  non-produc- 
tive variety,  and  you  have  probably  got  some 
trees  from  the  unproductive  lot.  It  was  sent 
far  and  wide,  and  the  Blackman  plum  is  now- 
known  as  a  non-productive  variety,  and  the 
original  Blackman  plum  is  now  sent  out  as 
Charity  Clock.    Better  regraft  your  tree. 

Ashes— Peach-trees  Xot  Fruiting.—  F. 
F.,  Bishopsville,  X.  Y.,  writes:  "Are  ashes 
of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer,  such  as  can  be 

obtained  at  an  acid-factory?  Can  anything 

be  done  to  cause  peach-trees  to  fruit?  They 
are  very  thrifty  trees,  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  but  have  never  borne  fruit." 

Reply:— I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  ashes 
you  refer  to.  Wood  ashes,  if  unleached,  are 
an  excellent  source  of  potash:  but  if  they 
have  been  leached,  they  are  practically 
valueless  as  a  fertilizer,  but  might  improve 
the  physical  qualities  of  light,  sandy  soils. 
Coal  ashes,  whether  from  soft  or  hard  coal, 
are  of  n6  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  might 

be  used  to  Improve  heavy  soils.  1  have  had 

trouble  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  get' 
peach-trees  to  fruit  when  they  grew  on  very 
rich  soil,  and  never  found  a  satisfactory 
remedy,  but  in  such  a  case  would  recom- 
mend seeding  to  timothy,  and  keeping  the 
orchard  in  sod  to  check  growth. 

Orchards  In  Sod— Thinning  Frnit.— F. 

D.  II.,  Joliet,  111.  Orchards  should  never  re- 
main in  sod  for  a  long  time,  but  should  be 
cultivated  frequently.  We  must  look  upon 
the  trees  as  the  crop,  and  not  be  greedy 
about  getting  any  crop  from  the  orchard 
except  the  fruit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
never  a  good  plan  to  keep  an  orchard  in  sod 
over  two  years.  On  the  Pacific  coast  or- 
chards the  trees  are  the  only  crop  grown  on 
the  land,  which  is  kept  continually  culti- 
vated. In  the  West  our  orchards  suffer  se- 
verely from  drought,  and  they  need  very 
careful  handling  to  make  the  "most  of  the 
subsoil  supplies  of  moisture.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  is  best  to  thin  out  the  fruit  all 
over  the  trees,  but  I  cannot  recall  any  ex- 
periment in  this  line  that  was  conclusive 
either  way.  As  for  the  possibilities  of  secur- 
ing fruit  every  year,  by  thinning  and  prevent- 
ing the  overbearing  one  year  and  not  bearing 
the  next,  as  so  generally  happens,  I  think 
this  would  be  much  modified  by  the  varieties. 
For  instance,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  will 
often  fruit  a  little  very  regularly  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  after  which  it  may  form  a  large 
number  of  fruit-buds  and  overbear  one  year, 
and  then  it  fails  to  bear  fruit  the  next  year, 
and  so  continues  alternately  bearing  and  not 
bearing  fruit.  Many  varieties  will  bear  reg- 
ularly if  never  allowed  to  overbear,  but  much 
care  is  required  to  prevent  overbearing  some 
seasons. 


THE  WHEELS  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  no  better  exercise  for  a  young 
woman  in  thoroughly  good  health  than 
bicycling.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  suffers 
from  weakness  or  disease  of  the  distinctly 
feminine  organs,  if  she  rides,  at  all,  such 
exercise  should  be  very  sparingly  indulged 
in.  Women  are  peculiarly  constituted  and 
their  general  health  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  health  of  the  specially  feminine 
organism. 

It  is  the  health  of  these  delicate  and  im- 
portant parts  that  "makes  the  wheels  of 
general  health  go  round."  Their  strength 
and  vigor  are  as  important  to  a  woman  as  a 
mainspring  to  a  watch,  or  a  sprocket  and 
chain  to  a  bicycle.  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for 
delicate  women.  It  makes  them  strong 
where  they  most  need  strength.  Taken 
during  the  "interesting  interval,"  it  ban- 
ishes the  usual  squeamishness  and  makes 
baby's  admission  to  the  world  easy  and  al- 
most painless.  It  fits  a  woman  for  in-door 
work  and  out-door  sports.  Honest  druggists 
don't  advise  substitutes. 

"  I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription,  as  it  has  undoubtedly  saved 
my  life,"  writes  Mrs.  Florence  Hunter,  of  Corley, 
Logan  Co..  Ark.  "I  miscarried  four  times;  could 
get  no  medicine  to  do  me  any  good.  I  tried  the 
•  Favorite  Prescription  '  and  after  taking  several 
bottles,  I  made  my  husband  a  present  of  a 
fine  girl.  I  think  it  is  the  best  medicine  in 
the  world." 

A  man  or  woman  who  neglects  constipa- 
tion suffers  from  slow  poisoning.  Doctor 
Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipa- 
tion. One  little  "Pellet"  is  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive, and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  All  medi- 
cine dealers. 
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^CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


"A"  flrade.  S44 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30percent.  saved 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200 
page  Catalogue  snowing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 
every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 


"A"  Grade.  3  6  0 


Write  to-day.   Catalogue  Fret.   ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  227  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cost  of  Wire  21c  Per  Rod. 


Cost  of  Wire  18c  Per  Rod 


Catalogue  telling  how  to  build  60  styles  of  fence,  50 
inches  high,  on  our  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  at 
12c  TO  21C.  PER  ROD.  Size  of  wire  9.  12, 
and  is.  COILED  SPRING  and  allother  kinds 
of  wire  at  wholesale  prices.    Write  us  at  once. 

K0K0M0  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  lud. 


The  Man  who  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

— realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 
Ideal  farming  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-to-the-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contemplate  something  more  than  this;  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  proportion  may  be  measured  the  season's  profit  or  loss. 


Harvesting  Machines  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  light  draft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  Ther£  are  other  kinds  that 
don't  cost  as  much,  but  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company*  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


©ur  farm. 


KEEPING  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 

^  ne  drawback  to  the  highest  suc- 
■  ■  cess  011  the  farm  at  the  present 
W  time  is  failing  to  adjust  plans 
and  methods  to  present  require- 
ments of  the  markets,  economical  produc- 
tion and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Diversified  farming  is  the  more  profitable. 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  than  growing  special 
crops.  There  are  some  qualifications  to 
be  admitted,  however,  along  this  line.  As 
most  farms  are  carried  on,  some  one  or 
two  lines  of  production  take  precedence 
over  all  others,  and  in  that  respect  these 
crops  are  specialties. 

Every  good  grass-farm,  unless  circum- 
stances justify  selling  the  hay,  will  have 
oue  or  more  lines  of  production  in  which 
stock  husbandry  forms  the  basis  of  profit 
from  the  farm.  At  the  present  time  dairy- 
ing takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  farmer  whose  lands  are 
adapted  to  grazing  and  hay  production. 
This  is  so  here  in  Maine,  and  as  a  prof- 
itable adjunct  to  the  keeping  of  cows 
many  are  giving  attention  to  other  lines 
of  stock-raising  which  of  late  years  have 
received  but  little  attention.  One  of  these 
is  the  growing  of  good  steers  to  be  turned 
for  beef  at  from  two  to  four  years  of 
age.  When  rightly  hamdled  there  is  some 
profit  in  such  steers. 

When  the  farmer  has  wood  and  lumber 
to  get  to  market  and  mill,  with  other  work 
both  summer  and  winter  that  can  be  done 
with  ox-labor,  the  steers  can  take  the 
place  of  horses,  and  with  proper  usage  be 
kept  appreciating  in  growth.  Steers  prop- 
erly fed  from  calfhood  will  do  a  fair 
amount  of  work  at  three  years  of  age  and 
keep  in  good  condition  to  sell  for  beef  at 
any  time.  But  here  is  where  we  some- 
times miss  the  goal  by  inadequate  feeding 
of  young  stock.  We  must  not  starve  the 
young  animals  on  rough  fodder  the  first 
two  years  in  order  to  save  the  better  fod- 
der to  feed  other  classes  of  stock.  The 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  two- 
year-old  steer  that  will  dress  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  is  worth  as  much  as  a  four- 
year-old  at  that  weight,  and  is  produced 
at  a  saving  of  two  years'  maintenance. 
This  is  wasteful  procrastination.  If  we 
are  raising  a  calf  to  be  fit  for  beef  or  to 
make  an  ox  or  cow,  what  reasonable  ex- 
cuse is  there  for  letting  a  day  go  by  with- 
out it  making  some  growth? 

Procrastination  comes  in  as  a  wasteful 
factor  in  raising  heifer  calves  indiscrim- 
inately from  cows  that  have  never  proven 
extra  fitness  for  the  butter-dairy.  Often 
when  a  farmer  has  raised  a  heifer  calf, 
and  she  comes  into  the  dairy,  she  is  re- 
tained there  against  reason  and  good  judg- 
ment. Her  owner  hopes  she  will  make  a 
good  cow,  and  he  lets  his  imagination  and 
his  desires  cover  up  unpleasant  facts  that 
would  be  very  evident  if  some  one  else 
asked  him  to  buy  the  animal,  and  he  keeps 
heping  she  will  do  better,  and  so  a  poor 
cow  is  supported  at  a  loss. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  I  may  state 
that  cows  pay  as  well  as  any  class  of 
stock  in  New  England  at  the  present, 
time;  dairying  conducted  along  lines  of 
rigid  economy  that  takes  account  of  every 
dollar  expended,  that  it  goes  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Farm  labor  costs  high- 
er than  in  any  other  department  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  It  is  a  necessity  in  farm 
economies  to  grow  the  largest  crops  at  the 
least  cost;  that  the  cows  be  of  high  pro- 
ductive capacity:  that  the  feed  factor  be 
adjusted  along  lines  of  practical  exactness, 
which  will  give  the  maximum  flow  of 
milk  at  minimum  cost  of  feed;  and  ali 
focussed  so  that  a  little  more  than  a  new 
dollar  may  be  realized  for  an  old  one  ex- 
pended. 

The  dairy-cow  and  the  stock-cow  on  the 
farm  are  equal  in  some  respects.  It  will 
not  pay  to  keep  either  much  over  ten 
years  of  age.  Inferior  cows  should  be  dis- 
placed as  soon  as  their  standing  is  ascer- 
tained. There  is  no  excuse  for  having  an 
old  poor  cow  in  the  herd.  Nearly  every 
year  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  spec- 
ial call  for  cows.  At  such  times  it  is 
best  to  let  one  or  two  of  the  poorest  cows 
"of  the  herd  slide,  no  matter  what  the 
age.  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  their  improving, 
let  them  go.  It  is  better  to  put  the  money 
received  for  two  such  cows,  and  more 
with  it  if  need  be.  into  one  good  producer, 
and  feed  her  well.  It  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be.  profitable  to  see  how  cheap- 
ly we  can  keep  our  cows.     Scarcity  of 


food  makes  poor  stock  with  less  profit. 
All  we  can  get  as  pay  for  food  and  labor 
in  the  care  of  the  cow  is  the  milk  she  can 
make  from  the  excess  she  gets  over  na- 
ture's demands.  It  requires  more  than 
one  half  a  cow  can  eat  to  maintain  the 
wastes  of  the  body  and  to  supply  heat  to 
keep  the  machine  in  running  order.  There- 
forej  the  more  liberal  the  feed  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cow,  the  more  income 
we  get  from  her.  L.  F.  Abbott. 


BUTTER  FRAUDS. 

How  true  the  saying  of  P.  T.  Barnum 
that  our  American  people  love  to  be  hum- 
bugged. 

A  few  years  ago  I  spent  some  time  in 
ferreting  out  the  black  pepsin  butter 
swindle,  which  I  gave  you  for  publication. 
And  now  here  comes  its  twin  brother,  the 
electric  churn,  which  originates  its  own 
electricity,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  can 
churn  in  one  minute  without  regard  to  the 
temperature  or  condition  of  the  cream. 

But  the  greatest  saving  claimed  is  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter. 
The  descriptive  circular  says  "one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  contains  fourteen 
pounds  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  four 
pounds  of  oleo,  four  pounds  of  casing, 
four  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  pounds  of 
varied  salt  production,  and  by  the  old 
process  you  only  save  the  oleo,  or  butter- 
oil;  but  the  electric  ohurn  takes  up  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  and  casing,  and 
combines  it  with  the  oleo,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
product." 

But  before  we  decide  on  the  quality  let 
us  understand  what  this  "casing"  is.  Ac- 
cording to  Webster,  casing  is  a  covering, 
or  a  case.  That  would  seem  a  hard  thing 
to  work  into  butter,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  this  electric  churn  may  do.  Possibly 
in  trying  to  be  scientific  he  uses  the  word 
in  lieu  of  casein  (milk-curd).  If  so,  it 
must  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  butter.  I  knew  a  man  in  my 
boyhood  days  who  discovered  the  art  of 
making  this  same  kind  of  butter,  but  he 
produced  the  electricity  by  dropping  a  little 
rennet  into  the  cream  just  as  it  began  to 
break  for  butter,  and  it  fixed  it  in  a  min- 
ute, so  that  it  turned  out  a  large  quantity 
of  what  he  called  extra  butter.  He  sold 
a  quantity  of  it  to  a  dealer,  who  had  him 
arrested  for  fraud,  and  when  he  got 
through  and  settled  up  he  found  it  the 
highest-priced  butter  he  ever  sold. 

If  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the  above 
expose,  let  him  invest  six  dollars  and  try 
his  hand.  Milo  Baldwin. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MOISTURE. 

The  far  Southwest  has  the  richest  of 
soil,  and  in  respect  for  its  beautiful  ap- 
pearance it  has  been  designated  "the  land 
of  the  Fair  God."  But  it  lacks  moisture. 
The  rainfall,  even  if  fairly  distributed, 
would  be  scarcely  enough;  but,  like  all 
other  sections,  there  is  sometimes  an  ex- 
cess, and  the  margin  is  so  small  that  this 
leaves  a  shortage  often  at  a  critical  time. 
Then  there  is  much  of  the  time  quite  an 
excess  of  wind,  causing  very  rapid  evap- 
oration. 

The  study  and  practice  of  the  farmer 
is  to  save  all  moisture  possible.  The 
theories  as  to  subsoiling  and  subsurface 
packing  are  quite  taking,  and  experiments 
seem  hopeful. 

In  the  meantime  the  thoughtful  farmer 
is  working  along  the  best  lines  that  seem 
adapted  to  his  particular  farm. 

If  the  subsoil  is  good,  as  on  much  of 
our  land  it  is  of  the  best  for  ten  feet 
down,  then  deep  plowing  will  loosen  it 
practically  the  same  as  subsoiling.  I  have 
plowed  some  of  mine  just  as  deep  as  our 
best  riding-plows  can  go. 

A  surface  mulch  of  dry,  fine  soil  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  the  escape  of  moisture.  The 
best  harrows  of  to-day  are  just  the  imple- 
ments for  this  work.  With  the  small, 
closely  set  teeth,  using  three  sections  in 
width,  with  three  or  four  horses,  fast 
work  is  done. 

Plow  early  for  any  crop,  and  harrow  at 
least  once  a  week.  It  is  really  but  a  short 
task  with  the  wide  harrows.  I  planted  a 
young  orchard  last  year,  and  though  it 
was  the  dryest  season  of  my  thirty-five 
years  of  farm  experience  I  did  not  lose  a 
tree.  I  harrowed  it  fourteen  times.  It  was 
always  moist  two  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. Not  a  weed  had  any  chance  to  grow. 
After  first  deep  breaking  up  I  used  noth- 
ing but  surface  work.  J.  M.  Rice. 

Oklahoma. 


4  EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Oklahoma.— This  is  a  beautiful  farm- 
ing country  Wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  look- 
ing fine  now.  Here  are  a  few  yields  in  the 
past:  Oats  as  high  as  95  bushels  an  acre; 
wheat,  iO  bushels;  cotton,  one  bale;  and  corn, 
rye,  barley  and  all  the  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. Kingfisher  county  is  a  fine  region 
for  farmers  or  fruit-growers.  This  is  a 
good  cattle  country,  but  it  is  a  good  grain 
and  fruit  country  as  well.  Land  here  is 
worth  from  $10  to  $60  an  acre.      E.  A.  r. 

Kingfisher,  Oklahoma. 


From  South  Dakota.— This  is  a  good  coun- 
try, but  last  winter  was  the  hardest  South 
Dakota  has  had  in  sixteen  years.  Deep 
snow  covered  the  ground  for  weeks,  and  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  shelter. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  homesteads 
still  open  for  settlement  here  in  Buffalo  coun- 
ty. With  a  healthful  climate,  good  water 
easily  obtained,  good  soil  and  a  great  abun- 
dance of  grass.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  make 
a  good  living  here  than  in  the  East.     E.  H. 

Richards,  S.  D. 


From  Iowa. — Here  in  eastern  Iowa  we  have 
a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  well  watered  for  a  prai- 
rie country.  Diversified  farming  is  followed 
generally,  though  there  are  some  specialists 
in  all  callings.  The  creameries  are  well 
patronized;  stock-raising  is  closely  followed; 
corn  and  grass  are  the  principal  crops; 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  are  raised  in  equal 
quantities,  and  oats  is  the  leading  crop  of 
small  grain.  Our  land  is  getting  too  high 
to  make  money  on  farming,  it  being  from 
$50  to  $80  an  acre.  L.  G.  G. 

Oasis,  Iowa. 

From  Missouri.— Lincoln  county  is  a  high 
rolling  prairie,  except  along  the  borders  of  its 
creeks  and  rivers,  which  is  timbered  and 
somewhat  rocky.  There  are  abundant  signs 
of  minerals,  coal  and  paint-clays.  The  lat- 
ter are  quite  plentiful  at  the  surface,  as 
brilliant  in  color  and  as  fine  in  quality  as  the 
markets  afford,  and  in  a  variety  of  shades 
from  yellow  to  a  dark  brown.  Corn,  wheat, 
oats,  clover  and  grasses  do  well,  but  the 
country  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to  fruit 
and  poultry  raising.  Unimproved  land  sells 
for  from  $5  to  .$10,  well-improved  farms  for 
from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  A.  T. 

Trixton,  Mo. 


From  Canada.— Arthur,  East  and  West 
Luther  townships  are  situated  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Wellington  county,  Ontario. 
Years  ago  it  was  known  as  the  great  Luther 
swamp,  as  all  this  section  was  one  vast 
swamp  covered  with  cedar,  hemlock,  tam- 
arack and  SQruce.  Through  the  industry  of 
the  old  pioneers  that  large  forest  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  rich 
tracts  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  roots,  potatoes 
and  grasses.  The  soil  is  a  flat  bed  of  muck 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  Arthur  and  Grand 
Valley  are  the  two  chief  market  towns.  Like 
the  country  around  them  they  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  swamp  and  woods  of 
this  locality  abound  in  game  of  all  kinds. 
The  Grand  river,  teeming  with  fish,  is  the 
main  outlet  of  the  country.  The  largest  part 
of  the  timber  in  this  vicinity  was  bought  by 
the  lumbermen  of  Elora,  Fergus  and  Grand 
Valley,  and  rafted  down  the  Grand  river  to 
their  sawmills.  There  are  good  homes  and 
cheap  lands  for  industrious  people,  and  good 
railway  accommodations.  J.  S. 

Elora,  Canada. 


From  Nebraska.— Cook,  Neb.,  is  known  as 
the  town  of  flowing  wells.  It  has  between 
300  and  400  inhabitants,  and  is  located  on  a 
line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  in  the 
most  fertile  region  in  Johnson  county.  The 
first  flowing  well  in  this  locality  was  found 
in  Cook.  Since  then  they  have  become  nu- 
merous in  the  town  and  within  a  radius  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  town.  Thomas  M. 
Wright,  a  prosperous  farmer,  living  three 
miles  from  the  town,  has  several  of  these 
wells  on  his  valuable  farm.  One  of  these, 
situated  on  a  hill,  he  utilizes  for  irrigating 
his  fertile  fields,  which  he  devotes  to  the 
cultivation  of  celery  on  a  large  scale.  These 
wells  are  on  high  lands  as  well  as  low  lands. 
The  water  is  in  great  abundance  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  being  clear,  soft,  cold  and 
sparkling,  and  is  found  at  depths  varying 
from  twenty-five  feet  to  one  hundred  feet. 
In  some  instances  it  is  forced  to  a  height  of 
twelve  er  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  south  fork  of  the  Little 
Nemaha,  a  beautiful  stream,  which  affords 
ample  water  supply  for  flouring-mills  and 
small  factories,  flows  a  few  rods  south  of 
town.  One  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  what  has  been 
known  as  the  "Bottomless  Spring."  It  is 
a  round  hole  in  the  earth,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  across,  filled  with  beautiful  clear 
water,  from  which  a  constant  stream  of 
water  flows  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  body. 

Crab  Orchard,  Neb.  G.  W.  D. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  HONEY-BEE. 

IS  former  years  some  of  the  most  incor- 
rect views  were  held  regarding  the 
natural  history  of  the  honey-bee. 
Among  other  things  it'  was  believed 
a  worker-bee  would  live  to  the  age  of  two 
or  three  years.  How  erroneous!  And 
very  many  people  of  to-day  do  not  know 
how  long  a  bee  does  live.  The  beemaster 
has  to  explain  this  very  matter  oftener 
than  any  other  one  thing.  The  Italian  bee 
has  been  the  medium  by  which  this  and 
many  other  mysteries  have  been  solved. 

The  queen  is  the  only  perfect  female 
bee  in  each  colony,  and  she  lays  all  the 
eggs  from  which  develop  the  three  dif- 
ferent beings  found  in  a  colony  of  normal 
conditions:  that  is,  drones,  or  males; 
queen,  or  female,  and  worker-bees,  which 
are  females  not  fully  developed.  The 
worker-bees  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
are  the  subject  for  our  consideration.  The 
bee  egg  requires  three  days  of  incubation, 
after  which  time  it  hatches  into  a  tiny 
little  worm  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
chicken  hatches  from  the  egg  of  a  domestic 
fowl.  The  worm,  correctly  speaking 
"larva,"  is  fed  by  the  nurse-bees  for  -five 
days.  It  then  has  its  size.  Feeding 
ceases,  and  it  is  capped  over.  During  the 
next  period  of  twelve  days  it  gradually 
transforms  into  a  perfect  bee,  and  finally 
emerges  as  such  from  the  cell  on  the 
twenty-first  day. 

Should  we  remove  a  queen  from  any 
colony  of  black  bees  and  replace  her  with 
an  Italian,  it  is  plain  that  no  more  black 
bees  can  possibly  hatch  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-one  days,  and  that  now  all  the 
further  increase  will  show  Italian  blood. 
If  we  now  keep  watch  of  this  colony  we 
will  see  the  black  bees  gradually  disap- 
pearing, until  finally  after  about  forty- 
two  days  from  the  date  the  last  black  bee 
hatched  they  will  have  disappeared,  if 
the  experiment  was  made  during  the  work- 
ing season  (June  and  July  in  my  locality), 
and  Italian  bees  will  have  taken  their 
places.  The  experiment  shows  that  the 
life  of  a  worker-bee  during  the  height  of 
the  season  is  only  six  weeks  or  there- 
about. Of  course,  during  the  winter  bees 
live  longer — possibly  they  may  live  nine 
months  at  most. 

But  in  making  our  experiment  we  might 
have  learned  more  about  the  mysteries  of 
the  life  of  the  honey-bee.  If  we  had  ex- 
amined our  colony  on  the  eighteenth  day 
after  all  the  black  bees  had  hatched,  on 
opening  the  hive  when  removing  the 
honey-board,  or  the  quilt,  covering  the 
honey-boxes,  we  would  have  seen  only 
Italian  bees  in  and  about  them,  although 
from  the  working  at  the  entrance  we 
might  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
colony  before  us  was  a  pure  black  one, 
showing  that  it  is  the  bees  above  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  days  of  age  that  do  the 
field-work,  and  those  below  that  age  doing 
the  housework. 

Even  up  to  this  day  some  beekeepers  do 
not  seem  to  realize  this  matter  as  they 
should.  Some  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  assist  their  bees  by  providing 
their  hives  with  a  second  entrance  near 
the  top  of  the  hive,  expecting  the  field- 
workers  when  coming  home  with  their 
loads  of  honey  to  take  the  shorter  cut 
through  the  upper  entrance,  and  thus  have 
n  shorter  route  to  the  honey-boxes,  en- 
abling them  to  make  more  trips  and  gather 
more  honey. 

Another  scheme  has  lately  been  brought 
out,  also  based  upon  this  false  theory: 
"By  some  contrivance  the  field-workers 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  travel  up  to  the 
honey-boxes,  to  do  so  not  by  way  of  brood- 
chamber,  but  up  the  sides  of  the  hive  in 
the  bee-spaces  between  side  and  first 
comb.  The  inventor  calculated  that  as 
the  becfl  by  this  road  will  reach  the  out- 
side section-boxes  first  they  will  also  con- 
descend to  fill  and  finish  them  first."  The 
outside  sections  are  quite  often  not  filled 
as  well  as  those  nearer  the  center  of  the 
suihts.  But  no  field-bees  enter  the  sec- 
tions. The  field-bees  deposit  no  honey  in 
the  combs,  but  hand  it  over  to  the.  young 
l>ees,  or  house-bees,  which  latter  use  it 
where  it  seems  best,  the  former  again 
Hitting  away  as  quickly  ns  possible  to 
obtain  another  load,  etc.  It  is  the  young 
bees  not  yet  eighteen  days  old  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  build  the  comb  and  fill 
the  same  with  honey.  They  also  feed  the 
larvae,  the  drones,  the  queen  and  do  all 
the  little  jobs  that  need  to  lie  done  ir. 
their  wonderful  household. 

F.  Orkiner. 


SUMMER  EGGS  ARE  PROFITABLE. 

The  summer  is  the  best  time  with  the 
hens,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  are  dis- 
posed to  disregard  the  facts  which  are 
presented,  and  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  season.  It  is  true  that  as  the  fall 
approaches  the  hens  begin  to  molt  and 
cease  to  lay,  but  in  so  doing  they  are 
preparing  for  their  winter  work — getting 
ready,  as  we  may  say— and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  loss  of  time  in  that  direction. 
The  hens  that  do  not  lay  and  do  not  begin 
to  molt  are  the  most  unprofitable,  the 
cause  being  due  to  their  being  overfat  or 
afflicted  with  lice.  There  is  no  remedy 
but  to  remove  the  cause,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  all  the  condition-powders  or  egg- 
food  ever  introduced  will  not  be  of  avail. 
If  the  hens  are  too  fat,  the  food  must  be 
shut  off.  If  the  lice  are  the  cause  of  the 
vermin,  they  must  be  cleared  out.  It  is 
'natural  for  the  hens  to  lay,  and  when  they 
do  not  produce  eggs  in  the  summer  or 
fall  the  cause  should  be  investigated. 

When  eggs  cease  to  come  in.  the  farmer 
sells  the  molting  hens,  which  is  just 
where  he  makes  his  greatest  mistake.  The 
ones  to  dispose  of  are  those  that  are  fat 
and  in  high  condition.  If  the  poultry  on 
the  farm  have  the  attention  given  them 
that  is  received  by  the  cows  the  farmer 
would  soon  learn  to  know  more  about  his 
flocks  and  understand  how  to  correct  his 
mistakes.  He  quickly  discovers  the  rea- 
son when  a  cow  fails  to  give  her  quota 
of  milk,  because  he  observes  her  daily, 
knows  what  she  needs  and  the  condition 
under  which  she  is  kept.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  knowledge  of  cattle  as  observa- 
tion of  daily  occurrences  that  enables  him 
to  keep  his  cows  up  to  the  requirement. 
The  same  applies  to  the  fowls — observe 
them.  Learn  to  know  what  is  necessary 
to  success  with  poultry,  and  success  will 
follow  as  a  natural  result. 


LICE-PROOF  SWINGING  ROOST. 

The  design  is  of  a  roost  that  can  be 
made  of  any  size,  and  which  is  in  use. 
A  is  the  roof  of  the  poultry-house,  and  B 
shows  where  the  roost  is  suspended  from 
a  hook,  either  with  wire  or  a  rod.  The 
roost  (C)  is  of  2x3-inch  scantling,  the  sides 
being  of  lx2-inch  material.  If  preferred. 
 A  


weights  may  be  suspended  at  D  D  D  to 
steady  the  contrivance.  If  it  does  not 
swing  too  much,  the  fowls  can  easily  get 
off  and  on  the  roost.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  rod  at  the  top  (B)  well  oiled, 
and  lice  cannot  get  to  the  fowls.  The 
roost  can  be  taken  down  during  the  day, 
if  desired,  or  may  be  swung  in  any  direc- 
tion to  admit  the  attendant  to  the  floor. 
The  cost  is  but  a  nominal  sum. 


TURN  THE  FOWLS  OUT. 

After  eggs  have  been  secured  for  hatch- 
ing and  incubation  ceases,  the  hens  can  be 
allowed  to  run  together,  as  they  will  entail 
more  work  if  kept  in  separate  inclosures. 
It  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  dispose 
of  the  males,  as  the  hens  will  lay  as  many 
eggs  without  their  presence  as  with  them. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  hatching  of  chicks 
ceases,  then  the  usefulness  of  the  male 
ends.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
to  allow  the  hens  full  liberty  than  to  incur 
the  expense  of  fences  to  keep  the  breeds 
apart. 

KOLA  CURES  ASTHMA  AND  HAY-FEVER. 

The  new  African  Kola  plant  has  proved  a 
sure  cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever.  Mr.  A. 
C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Muaazine, 
Rev.  G.  E.  Stump,  Congregational  minister  at 
Greeley,  lown,  and  others,  testify  that  the 
Kola  Plant  cured  them  after  ten  to  twenty 
years'  suffering.  It  Is  really  a  marvelous  dis- 
covery, and  a  blessing  to  humanity.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  you  should  send  to  the  Kola 
Importing  Company,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  to  prove  its  value  will  send  you  a 
Large  Case  by  mail  entirely  free. 


ROOT  CROPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

It  would  not  l>e  wise  to  feed  only  roots 
to  poultry.  Yet  if  the  farmer  will  use 
only  one  fourth  the  grain  he  gives  daily 
and  substitute  cooked  roots,  he  will  re- 
duce the  expenses  materially  and  get 
more  eggs.  The  cheapest  food  is  that 
which  will  make  the  hens  lay,  and  the 
way  to  make  the  hens  lay  is  to  keep  them 
in  good  health.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a  flock  in  good  laying  condition  when  only 
grain  is  given.  Such  foods  as  carrots, 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  not  rich  in  egg- 
producing  elements,  but  they  perform  a 
service  which  renders  all  of  the  food  more 
valuable  than  hay.  Let  the  farmer  give 
his  cows  nothing  but  corn — no  hay,  roots 
or  bulky  food  of  any  kind — and  his  supply 
of  milk  would  soon  be  reduced.  From  a 
dietary  standpoint  the  use  of  cooked  car- 
rots, turnips  and  potatoes  is  recommended- 
and  they  will  enable-  the  farmer  to  feed 
more  hens  and  get  more  eggs  with  little 
or  no  additional  cost. 
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BEEF  AND  MILK  FOODS. 

Beef  and  milk  foods  for  poultry  are 
valued  for  their  protein  (nitrogenous 
elements)  and  as  there  are  many  who  de- 
sire to  use  milk  in  place  of  beef,  a  com- 
parison of  their  value  may  be  of  service. 
There  are  about  twenty  pounds  of  protein 
in  the  neck  meat  of  beef  (edible  portion) 
and  about  three  and  one  haif  pounds  of 
protein  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  skim- 
milk.  About  six  pounds  of  milk  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  equal  one  pound  of  beef 
used  for  the  protein  contained.  The  beef 
is  more  concentrated,  and  also  more  read- 
ily consume'd,  as  the  fowls  may  not  be 
capable  of  drinking  enough  milk  to  supply 
them.  A  ration  of  both  milk  and  beef 
should  be  preferred. 


DOUBLE-YOLK  EGGS. 

When  double-yolk  eggs  are  found  amon 
those  collected,  it  is  considered  a  cause  for 
congratulation,  the  hens  being  supposed 
to  have  performed  extra  work.  But  the 
fact  is  that  double-yolk  eggs  indicate  that 
the  hens  are  too  fat.  The  eggs  are  really 
abnormal,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  the  hens  will  cease  laying:  Jience, 
while  a  few  extra  large  eggs  will  be  ob- 
tained for  a  short  time,  the  result  will  be 
none  at  all  later  on.  As  soon  as  the  hens 
begin  to  lay  double-yolk  eggs  shut  off  the 
grain  and  reduce  the  food  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  more  favorable  condition  for 
laying. 

THE  HOME  MARKET  THE  BEST. 

What  would  a  farm  be  that  did  not  con- 
tain a  flock  of  hens?  The  eggs  are  con- 
sidered adjuncts  to  the  farm,  and  they 
enter  into  many  of  the  household  dishes. 
In  estimating  the  profits  from  poultry  the 
eggs  and  poultry  consumed  by  the  family 
should  be  given  the  same  value  as  though 
such  supplies  were  purchased.  The  "fam- 
ily" markets  in  the  United  States  excel 
all  others,  and  no  farmer  should  sell  his 
eggs  and  live  on  something  less  desirable, 
but  enjoy  the  same  luxuries  as  those  who 
are  willing  to  have  the  best  in  the  cities. 
Supply  the  home  market  first. 


DESTROYING  LICE. 

If  you  find  all  other  means  fail  to  get 
rid  of  lice,  clean  the  poultry-house  and 
turn  the  fowls  outside  to  roost.  Lice  will 
not  remain  where  the  hens  do  not  congre- 
gate, and  in  a  short  time  it  may  be  again 
occupied.  The  better  plan,  however,  is  to 
attempt  to  kill  all  the  lice.  If  the  poultry- 
house  is  tightly  closed  (no  cracks),  and 
four  or  five  pounds  of  sulphur  burned,  it 
will  do  the  work,  and  be  sure  to  use 
plenty  of  sulphur,  as  it  is  cheap,  and  the 
more  dense  the  fumes  of  sulphur  the  bet- 
ter. Keep  the  house  closed  for  two  hours 
after  burning  the  sulphur. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  PRESERVE  EGGS? 

It  matters  not  how  eggs  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  retain  that  appearance  which  is 
so  noticeable  when  eggs  are  fresh.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  pays  to  preserve  eggs  unless 
at  points  where  prices  are  extremely  low. 
Those  who  buy  eggs  in  order  to  store  them 
away  for  winter  must  lock  up  capital 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  eggs  until  they 
are  sold;  and  there  is  also  a  proportion  of 
losses  from  breakage,  bad  eggs,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  collecting  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
preserving  them.    The  prices  of  such  eggs 


ure  often  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
storage,  as  "limed"  eggs  have  a  poor 
reputation,  and  will  not  bring  high  prices, 
often  being  not  more  than  half  the  price 
of  fresh  eggs.  There  js  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  him  who  sells  only  fresh  eggs,  so 
far  as  limed -eggs  are  concerned,  as  fresh 
eggs  are  products  ^^tctly  separated 
from  all  other  fcradsIT 
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CHOLERA  AND  INDIGESTION. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on  there 
will  be  cases  of  chicken-cholera  reported. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  cholera  among  fowls 
is  a  very  rare  disease.  Persons  diagnose 
cases  as  cholera  when  such  is  not  true. 
When  cholera  appears  it  usually  takes  off 
the  flock  in  a  few  days.  Should  the  hens 
be  affected  with  bowel  disease  and  the 
difficulty  continue  for  quite  awhile,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  indigestion 
from  overeating,  and  not  cholera,  is  at 
fault,  the  remedy  being  to  shut  off  all 
food  and  compel  the  hens  to  work  and 
scratch. 


BLOOD  AS  AN  EGG-PRODUCER. 

Blood  from  the  slaughter-houses  is  one 
of  the  best  egg-producing  foods  that  can 
be  used?  Dried  blood  has  been  given  to 
poultry  with  advantage,  but  the  fresh 
blood  is  much  better.  The  way  to  pre- 
pare it  is  to  mix  one  pound  of  linseed- 
meal  with  four  pounds  of  blood,  and  then 
add  enough  corn-meal  to  thicken  to  a 
crumbly  dough.  Cook  in  a  bag  by  boiling, 
and  when  cold  give  a  pound  of  the  mix- 
ture to  a  dozen  hens  three  times  a  week. 
It  should  not  be  used  too  freely,  but  rather 
as  a  change  of  food  from  the  ordinary 
ration. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Dncks.— C.  W.  G..  Cannon.  Conn.,  writes: 

"1.  Which  are  the  largest  breeds  of  ducks? 
2.  How  many  ducks  with  one  drake?" 

Reply  : — 1.  Muscovy.  Rouen,  Aylesbury  and 
Pekin,  in  the  order  named.  2.  Five  is  the 
usual  number. 

Scales  on  Feet.— N.  A.  H..  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  scales  coming 
on  the  feet  of  fowls?" 

Reply: — It  is  known  as  "scaly-leg,"  and 
covers  feet  and  shanks.  Anoint  twice  a 
week  with  melted  lard,  and  it  will  disappear. 

J.isrht-color  Tollcs.— W.B..  Svlvania.Ohin. 
writes:  "Why  are  the  yolks  of  -eggs^bi. 
light  color?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  lack  of  coloring  matter 
in  the  food.  When  grass  becomes  plentiful 
the  color  will  deepen.  Yellow  corn  also 
makes  the  yolks  darker. 

Fcather-entinsr — J.  E.  H.,  Huntersville. 

Pa.,  writes:  "WTiat  canses  hens  to  pick  and 
eat  feathers?" 

Reply:— It  is  an  acquired  vice,  and  there 

is  no  remedy  but  to  separate  the  hens  or 

smear  them   with   tar  on  the  heads  and 

breasts.    Such  hens  shouid  be  destroyed. 

Wyandot  tes. — E.  M.  H..  Fern  Bank,  Ohio, 
writes:  "What  combination  of  breeds  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Wvan- 
dotte  breed?" 

Reply:— They  were  produced  from  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs  and  Dark  Brahmas,  the 
whites  being  "sports"  from  the  silver-laced. 

Goslings.- Reader  writes:  "1.  What  kind 
of  food  is  best  for  goslings  when  raised  with 
a  hen?    2.  Do  they  thrive  as  well  with  only 

water  enough  to  drink?" 

Reply:— 1.  Cooked  potatoes  thickened  with 
bran,  chopped  clover  or  grass,  and  an  occa- 
sional mess  of  ground  meat  in  their  food  Is 
excellent.  2.  They  require  no  ponds,  only 
drinking-water. 

Taking:  Cold— Cliicks  Pecking  Another 
— I.inseed-meal.— Mrs.  J.  K.  C.  Brooktleld. 

Wash.,  writes:     "My  chicks  seem  to  take 

cold  as  though  they  have  asthma.  Is  there 

any  remedy  to  prevent  them  from  pecking 

one  another's  comb  for  the  blood?  How 

often  should  linseed-meal  be  given,  and  the 
quantity?" 

Reply:— It  Is  probably  due  to  overhead 

drafts  at  night.  Smear  the  combs  with 

pine-tar.— — Three  times  a  week,  allowing 
each  fowl  a  heaping  teaspoonful  mixed  with 
corn-meal. 
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FIVE-O'CLOCK  TEA. 

What  shall  we  find  when  the  play  is  done 

At  the  sign  of  the  Pekoe  Tree  ? 
A  cup  and  a  welcome  for  every  one. 

And  a  corner  for  you -and  ine. 
A  glimpse  of  esthetic  daintiness, 
An  air  of  bohemiaia*u$e,  no  less. 

And  a  corner  for  you  and  me  ; 
Where  one  may  sip  and  dream  if  he  will, 
And  fancy  the  world  is  standing  still. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Pekoe  Tree  ! 

Fair  Phyllis  as  well,  polite,  alert. 

We  shall  find  at  the  Pekoe  Tree ; 
Not  uverdennire,  nor  yet  too  pert. 

As  she  waits  npon  you  and  me. 
Prettily  gowned  and  daintily  neat, 
With  deft  white  hands  and  a  smile  discreet. 

As  she  waits  upon  you  and  me. 
So  piease,  no  excuse.    Fagged  out  or  "  fit,'* 
Or  merry,  or  dull,  what  matters  it  ? 

We  can  meet  at  the  Pekoe  Tree  I 

—Chambers1  Journal. 


LOVE'S  ANSWER. 

Why  do  I  love  her?   Just  because— 

Well,  not  because  her  eyes 

Are  blue  as  the  tender  skies 
That  dreamily  bend  above  her. 

And  not  that  her  tresses  glow 

With  the  splendor  of  gold— oh,  no  ! 
Mere  trifles  these  to  a  lover. 

And  why  do  I  love  her,  then  ? 

Strange  you  entreat  me  again 
For  answer  plain  to  discover. 

But  then,  if  you  will  not  guess, 

I!H  own  up  and  confess 
That  I  love  her  because— I  love  her. 

—J.  Howard  Todd. 


PETE  PARMELEE'S  JUG. 

BY  HATTIE  WHITNEY. 

E  mighty"  keerful  an'  not 
scatter  none  o'  that  truck, 
Viney;  yer  paw's  skeered 
to  put  his  head  in  that 
clausef  now.  hit's  so 
sneezy  with  all  that  lot  o' 
sage-dust  an'  dried  arbs 
an'  stuff." 

"Hit'll   be  sneezier 
than  ever  now." 

Viney  Judson  held  her 
blue  calico  apron  up  to 
her  short  nose  with  one 
hand,  as  with  the  other 
she  carefully  emptied  the  contents  of  a  paper 
parcel  into  a  saucer,  which  she  set  on  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen  closet. 

Aunt  S'anua  Judson  cautiously  inspected  it 
with  sharp  eyes  and  an  alert  nose.  Aunt 
S'anua  was  uncommonly  sharp  and  alert  by 
nature,  and  not  to  be  run  over,  either  literal- 
ly or  figuratively,  by  black  ants,  red  ants'  or 
other  housekeeping  pests,  hence  the  insect- 
powder— and  this  story-  She  wore  a  little 
nub  of  husk-colored  hair  twisted  tight,  a 
short,  full  brown  calico  skirt  with  a  big 
tuck  near  the  top,  and  a  loose,  ruffled  sack 
of  a  bright-flowered  pattern.  Furthermore, 
Aunt  S'anna  was  tall  and  slim  and  possessed 
of  a  warm  heart,  and  a  tongue  capable  on 
occasions  of  driving  relatives,  friends  and 
other  victims  of  its  acerbity  to  the  borders 
of  rampant  distraction. 

Having  disposed,  for  the  present,  of  the 
powder,  Viney  shut  the  door  of  the  closet, 
never  dreaming  of  the  fate  that  lurked  there- 
in, took  down  from  a  peg  a  very  enormous 
and  deeply  purple  calico  sunbonnet,  and 
buried  her  round  face  in  its  shadowy  depths; 
for  this  was  soap-making  day,  and  the  bright 
spring  sunshine  had  a  way  of  kissing  in- 
numerable freckles  into  Viney's  clear  pink 
skin:  and  Viney  despised  freckles. 

A  fire  was  burning  on  the  ground  in  the 
back  yard  not  far  from  the  kitchen  door, 
over  which,  propped  up  on  piles  of  rock, 
stood  the  big  iron  soap-pot  full  of  lye.  The 
open  territory  back  of  the  farm-house  was 
high  and  level,  and  outspread  in  every  direc- 
tion were  the  lower  fields,  all  plowed  up  in 
chocolate-brown  billows.  From  the  double 
log  barn,  out  of  whose  loft  spilled  the  hay 
in  long  fringes,  came  energetic  cacklings, 
telling  of  fresh-laid  pink  and  white  eggs  in 
spicy,  sweet-smelling  nests.  Pullets  sang, 
roosters  crowed,  ducks  quacked  and  the  shrill 
"buck  wheat,  buck  wheat"  of  guineas  rose 
high  over  all. 

Upon  a  smooth-cut  stump  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  ash-hopper  Washington  Judson 
sat,  a  band  on  either  homespun  knee,  his 
shapeless  yellow-brown  wool  hat  slipping  off 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  wore  a  discon- 
tented, puekered-up  expression  of  mouth 
and  features  generally,  as  if  he  had  bitten 
into  a  green  persimmon  or  an  exceedingly 
sour  gooseberry.  One  eye,  squinted  up  al- 
most shut,  was  taking  a  sight  at  the  ad- 
joining farm  which  lay  just  beyond  his  own 
acres. 

"Best  farmin'  lan'  in  the  country,"  he 
observed,  apparently  to  a  young  speckled 
rooster,  who  tipped  his  head  responsively  on 
one  side,  and  seemed  to  ponder  the  question 
profoundly. 

"An'  Pete'll  git  it  whenever'n  he  marries. 
But  Viney  cain't  see  a  eench  'fore  'er  nose." 

"Huh?"  queried  Viney,   appearing  at  his 


elbow  immersed  head  and  ears  in  the  big 
purple  sunbonnet,  with  an  old  tin  coffee- 
boiler  full  of  bacon-rinds  and  other  "soap- 
grease"  in  her  hand.    "Whut's  'at,  paw?" 

Her  father  ungratefully  kicked  a  chip  at 
his  late  confidant,  the  young  rooster,  who 
walked  away  with  offended  dignity. 

"Waru't  Parmelee  over  yere  las'  night?" 
asked  Viney's  "paw,"  vainly  trying  to  squint 
into  the  sunbonnet  with  his  screwed-up  eye. 

"He  was  so,"  responded  Viney,  setting  her 
coffee-boiler  upon  the  ground  and  casting  an 
egg  into  the  lye  to  test  its  strength. 

"An'  Jeff  Haskell  come  atterwards?" 

A  faint  nod  from  the  sunbonnet. 

"An'  I'll  bet  a  shoat  ye  didn't  keer  a  rot- 
ten speck  how  soon  Pete  went  when  Jeff 
come." 

"Good   reason   why,"   came  enigmatically 
from  the  tunnel. 
"Well,  sir,  I'll  swear!" 

The  old  gentleman  clasped  his  broad  hands 
around  his  knee  and  tilted  so  far  back  on  the 
stump  his  hat  fell  over  into  the  wet  ashes 
in  the  hopper. 

''Now,  I'm  goiu'  to  tell  ye  somethin", 
Viney,"  he  went  on,  heedless  of  the  acci- 
dent. "Pete  Parmelee'd  love  to  hev  ye,  'n' 
ye  know  it,  Viney." 

Viney  silently  fished  the  egg  out  of  the  lye 
with  a  piece  of  clapboard,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  coffee-boiler  therein. 

"'Xother  thing,  when  I  say  ye  orto  hev 
him,  ye  ort— orto  pick  him  right  up  cheerful, 
not  go  makin'  faces  like  as  if  he  was  quinine 
or  some  kine  o'  bad  medicine." 

"Now,  paw,"  Viney  shoved  her  bonnet  back 
in  her  earnestness,  but  recollecting  the 
freckles  pulled  it  hastily  on  again,  "I  ain't 
got  any  use  fer  Pete  Parmelee,  an'  I  don't 
want  him,  an'  bein'  I  don't,  you  oughtn't 
want  me  to  hev  him  an'  go  off  an'  live  with 
him  an'  his  paw  an'  that  quare  kine  o'  sis- 
ter of  his'n  that  don't  never  let  nobody  hev 
any  peace  of  their  life,  an' — an'— ain't  I  the 
only  dorter  you've  got?"  finished  Viney,  pa- 
thetically. 

"S'posin'  ye  air;  ain't  I  the  only  paw  you've 
got?"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  briskly. 
"'V  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  somethin",  Viney; 
whuther  ye  hev  Pete  er  don't  hev  him,  that 
there  Jeff  shain't  come  about  the  place;  I 
won't  hev  none  o'  my  folks  a-gittin'  into  the 
Haskell  gang;  hit's  a  cranketty,  bigotty  gang, 
an'  hit  was  Jeff's  sister,  Ann  Crocker,  't 
went  an'  blabbed  to  Mis'  Deacon  Dump  an' 
yer  Aunt  S'anna  time  I  tuck  a  few  draps  o' 
cherry  bounce  over  at  Grimes'  raisin',  an'  I 
like  to  never  heered  the  last  of  it;  wore  me 
plum  to  skin  an'  bones  a-clackin'  at  me,  tell 
I  was  pretty  nigh  a  almanac." 

"Which?  You  shorely  don't  mean  a  al- 
manac, p-aw,"  commented  Viney.  pausing  a 
minute  to  rest  on  her  oar,  which  consisted  of 
an  old  broom-handle,  by  means  of  which  she 
was  stirring  the  bubbling  contents  of  the 
caldron. 

"Well,  a  al-maniae.  then,"  returned  her 
father;  "ain't  but  mighty  little  diff'rence,  I 
reckon,  fur  as  the  name  goes.  I  wouldn't  'a' 
hed  sich  a  bumblybees'  nes'  roun'  my  years, 
not  fer  no  money.  An'  Jeff,  he's  a-goin'  the 
same  way— gittin'  so  bigotty  he  wouldn't 
tetch  a  flat-lqokin'  bottle  with  a  forty-foot 
pole." 

"But.  paw."  protested  Viney,  "you  know 
Jeff's  brother  Elb  drunk  hisself  to  death,  an' 
Jeff's  afeard  of  it." 

"Well,  I  ain't  a-wantin'  him  to  drink  none, 
ner  I  ain't  a  drinkin'  man  myse'f — la,  la! 
yer  Aunt  S'anna'd  git  red-headed  she'd  be 
so  mad  ef  she  seen  the  cork  out'n  a  ginger- 
pop  bottle  roun'  yere;  an'  Mis'  Deacon 
Dump'd  fly  into  flinders.  But  them  Haskells 
is  sech  contrived  teetopelers  an'  tattletales  a 
feller  dassent  look  crosswise  at  a  stone  jug 
ef  the'  weren't  nothin'  but  vinegar  in  it,  ef 
they  knowed  it,  'thout  they'd  hev  yer  Aunt 
S'anna  an'  Mis'  Deacon  Dump  an'  all  the 
Good  Temperance  lodge  an'  sewin'  s'ciety 
atter  ye  a-clackin'  like  a  bunch  o'  ole  hens, 
tell  ye  wished  ye  was  a  mud-turkle  way 
down  sixty  feet  in  the  mud,  so's  ye  couldn't 
hyur  their  tongues  alius  a-tellin'  ye  how 
weekid  it  was  to  git  drunk  an'  sleep  in  a 
gutter,  when  ye  hedn't  drunk  nothin'  an' 
didn't  'low  to  sleep  in  no  gutter.  I'm  a-goin' 
to  tell  ye  somethin",  Viney;  I  couldn't  no- 
how stan'  them  Haskells,  an'  ef  I  ketch  Jeff 
on  these  yere  premises  I  'low  to  tell  him  so, 
plump  an'  plain— no  Pete,  no  Jeff.  Now  you 
study  over  that  queshion,  an'  ef  you  won't 
hev  Pete  yere,  mine  you  don't  let  me  ketch 
Jeff,  nufher.  An'  now,  dorter,  drap  yer  soap 
'n'  run  in  'n'  hustle  me  out  two  or  three 
more  wheat-sacks,  an'  fetch  'm  down  to  the 
lane  bars,  'cause  I  gotta  go  to  mill  quick  es 
I  kin  gear  up." 

Viney  dutifully  hustled,  but  the  purple 
bonnet  shaded  a  more  melancholy  visage 
than  was  its  wont. 

As  Washington  Judson  drove  his  big  farm- 
wagon  lumberingly  down  the  lane  between 
the  great  chocolate-brown  fields  a  gawky 
young  man,  with  a  fuzzy  tuft  of  whiskers  on 
his  chin,  and  pop  eyes,  was  riding  up  the 
'lane  on  a  dun  mule,  and  the  two  men  pulled 
up  alongside  of  one  another. 

"H'llo,  Uncle  Wash!" 

"Hi,  Pete!    Goin'  to  the  house?" 

"Na-o,"  grinned  Pete;  "'lowed  I'd  meet  ye 
som'ers.  Hev  you  saw  anything  of  a  jug 
sorto  hidin'  away  yonder  at  yer  diggin's?" 


"A  which?"  demanded  Washington,  appre- 
hensively. 

"Jug— a  jug."  reared  Pete,  impatiently,  "a 
braown  jug  with  a  libel  on  it  'at  saved  'Ole 
Oscar  Pepper;'  Jake  Hunkins  pasted  it  on, 
so's  'twouldn't  be  mistook  fer  vinegar  an' 
wasted.  I's  a-fetchin'  it  out  yis'day,  an'  I 
seen  Miss  S'anna  a-streakin'  over  to  Mis' 
Dunip's,  an'  jes'  run  up  to  convarse  with 
Viney  a  minute:  reckon  ye  seen  me  es  you 
was  a-comin'  up  from  the  fodderin'  when  I's 
a-Ieavln";  I'd  sot  the  jug  down  back  of  a 
saddle  a-layin'  in  the  pashage  while  I's  in- 
side talkiu'  to  Viney,  an'  I  was  jest  goin' 
to  snap  it  up  an'  cut  sticks  when  yere  come 
Miss  S'anna  polin'  back  an'  bouncin'  in  the 
yard  'fore  I  could  bat  my  eyes  twicet,  an'  I 
up  'n'  jobbed  the  jug  back  behine  the  sor- 
ghum-kag,  an'  hadn't  no  chance  to  git  'er 
out  no  more;  an'  that's  whur  'tis  now." 

"Well,  I  wisut  you'd  hush!" 

Uncle  Washington's  breath  came  short,  and 
his  hair  almost  bristled  straight  up. 

"Hit's  only  a  question  of  time  tell  S'anua 
smells  it  out.  ef  it  stays  there." 

"Co'se,"  said  Pete;  "that's  what  I  know, 
an'  I  want  you  to  go  an'  sneak  it  out  sly 
'fore  she  kin." 

"Hush!"  protested  Washington,  aghast. 
"You'll  hev  to  git  it  yerself,  er  let  me  tell 
'er  how' it  come  there.  I'd  jest  as  leave  be 
shot  into  flinders  er  tromp  on  a  squorp'on  es 
hev  S'anna  ketch  me  with  a  jug!" 

"Needn't  let  'er  ketch  you,"  argued  Pete. 
"Sneak  it  out  sly,  I  tell  ye — she'll  fine  it  ef 
you  don't,  an'  you  cain't  make  'er  bleeve  it 
ain't  yourn.  I'll  swear  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  git 
it.  ner  to  shoulder  it,  neither.  Miss  S'anna 
don't  favor  me  but  mighty  little  now,  an' 
ef  she  once  seen  that  an'  knowed  hit  was 
mine,  she'd  rare  like  a  wild  Injun  an'  skeer 
Viney  so's  she  wouldn't  near  marry  me  ef 
she  wanted  to.  I  cain't  go  nosin'  'round 
your  house  pokin'  behind  kags,  an'  you 
could;  but  ef  you  won't,  don't.  I'll  leave  it 
there  tell  she  finds  it;  an'  ef  you  say  hit's 
mine,  I'll  swear  I  ain't  saw  ner  fetched  a 
jug  in  a  year." 

"Pete,  do  you  know  whut  you're  a-doin'?" 
groaned  Washington,  gloomily  reproachful  as 
Pete  was  huffily  wheeling  his  mule  about. 

"Ya-as,"  responded  Mr.  Parmelee,  as  he 
started  his  mule  forward,  "goin'  right  back 
wher'  I  come  from." 

"Hold  on  a  half  minute,  cain't  you,  Pete?" 
yelled  Washington  in  a  flurry  of  anxiety. 
"Ef— ef  you'll  come  'long  back  to  the  lane 
bars  an'  grab  'er  the  minute  I  git  ther',  I'll 
make  a  try  fer  it,  but  I'll  swear  I'd  as  live 
grab  up  a  hornet's  nest  when  the  hornets 
was  good  an'  lively." 

Pete,  mollified,  wheeled  about  once  more, 
and  followed  the  wagon  as  Mr.  Judson  drove 
back  in  despairing  haste  to  the  bars,  threw 
the  lines  over  a  post,  and  proceeded  warily 
toward  the  house. 

After  watching  her  father  drive  down  the 
lane,  Viney  stood  a  few  minutes  leaning 
against  the  bars  with  a  plaintive  droop  at 
the  corners  of  her  clover-bloom  tinted  lips. 
It  was  still  there  as  she  trudged  up  to  the 
house  with  her  hands  rolled  up  in  her  brown 
calico  apron,  for  plump  hands  like  Viney's 
freckle  as  easily  as  do  faces,  and  she  had 
forgotten  her  yard  half-hands. 

The  purple  tunnel  was  so  deep  that  she 
could  see  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
and  a  broad  ruffle  flapped  over  the  opening; 
so  it  was  not  until  she  had  almost  reached 
the  soap-kettle  that  she  beheld  a  young  man 
industriously  stirring  the  contents  thereof 
with  the  broom-handle.  He  was  a  tall, 
limber-looking  youth,  with  sandy-brown  hair 
that  grew  in  a  natural  pompadour,  a  pair  of 
merry  yellow-brown  eyes  and  an  incongru- 
ous dimple  in  one  sun-tanned  cheek. 

"Jeff!" 

Viney's  voice  came  faintly  and  dismayed 
from  the  tunnel;  but  Jeff  Haskell  failed  to 
catch  the  mournful  undercurrent. 

"Yas,"  he  responded,  cheerily.  "Your  soap 
was  about  to  bile  over  when  I  ketched  it. 
I'm  a-plowin'  yonder  'crost  the  ridge,  an* 
got  dry,  so  I  come  over  yere  fer  a  drink  of 
water." 

"All  right,  Jeff."  said  Viney,  with  a  sober 
little  sigh  of  renunciation.  "Come  along  to 
the  kitchen;  an'  then— then  you  mustn't 
come  back  no  more  after  that." 

"Who  says  so?"  demanded  Jeff,  quickly. 
"Whut's  loose,  Viney?" 

"Paw  says  so."  Viney's  voice  was  trem- 
ulous now,  and  Jeff  dropped  the  broom- 
handle,  and  tried  to  see  inside  the  bonnet, 
but  the  flapping  ruffle  baffled  him. 

"An'the  idy  is— Pete  Parmelee,  hey?" 

The  purple  tunnel  nodded. 

"Uh-buh,"  commented  Jeff,  "I  see.  Now. 
Viney,  don't  ye  go  a-sighin'  an'  a-cryin';  no 
Pete  Farmeiee,  ner  twenty-five  of  'em,  shain't 
tie  no  knots  in  me  an'  your  affairs.  Look 
up  yere,  honey,  an'  come  out  o'  that  ole 
purple  calico  cellar  so's  I  kin  see  you— but 
come  on  to  the  kitchen  first.  I'm  dry  es 
powder,  'n'  then  we'll  see." 

Grimly  pondering.  Jeff  stalked  to  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  Viney  and  the  sun- 
bonnet. The  door  stood  open,  and  the  spring 
sunshine  fell  in  a  yellow  block  across  the 
freshly  scoured  floor. 

"Now,  Viney,  honey,  looky  yere."  Jeff, 
having  quenched  his  thirst  and  replaced  the 
big  gourd  on  its  nail,  was  ready  for  argu- 
ment.   But  Viney,  who  had  been  standing 


in  the  doorway,  evidently  was  not.  She 
turned  suddenly  with  a  startled  movement, 
ami  flopped  wide  her  bonnet  cape  as  if  to 
screen  Jeff  from  some  outside  danger. 

"Jeff,  fer  the  law  sake,  run,  quick!"  she 
cried.  "Ye're'S  paw  jest  a-lopin'  to  the  house 
hard  es  he  kin.  Bounce  into  that  clauset, 
quick!" 

"Shore  now,  Viney,  whut  fer?" 
Jeff's  calm  deliberation  of  tone  and  man- 
ner nearly  rendered  Viney  frantic. 

'"Cause — 'cause,"  she  shrieked,  the  sun- 
bonnet veering  about  with  its  wearer's  ex- 
citement like  a  great  moth,  "he'll  be  mad 
enough  to  bite  a  tennenny  nail  in  two  ef  he 
sees  you  yere  after  whut  he  said.  He's  fer- 
got  somethin'  an'  won't  stay  a  minute,  I 
'most  know,  ef  he  don't  see  you,  but  he'll 
raise  the  roof  plum  off  the  house  ef  he  does, 
an'  make  more  trouble  than  enough.  You 
hadn't  oughtta  be  yere,  but  'long  es  you  air 
hit  ain't  no  use  to  git  ketched.  Jeff,  ef  you 
don't  bounce  quick  I'll  marry  Pete  Parme- 
lee, see  'f  1  don't!" 

Viney  wrung  her  hands  distractedly  over 
Jeff's  immovability;  then,  in  a  twinkling, 
jerking  open  the  closet  door  and  taking  Jeff 
unawares,  and  rather  dazed  by  her  astound- 
ing threat,  she  gave  him  an  energetic  push 
which  propelled  him  into  the  closet,  clapped 
the  door  to,  slid  the  little  bolt  beneath  the 
lock,  and  flew  out  into  the  yard  just  as  her 
father  came  panting  along  and  halted  near 
the  soap-kettle  to  reconnoiter. 

"Wher's  yer  Aunt  S'anna?"  he  asked,  as 
Viney,  blessing  the  big  bonnet  for  shielding 
her  burning  cheeks,  began  to  stir  the  soap. 

"Up-stairs,  sortin'  over  carpet-rags,"  she 
replied,  promptly,  her  heart  bouncing  up  and 
down  as  her  father  walked  cautiously  for- 
ward into  the  kitchen.  Anxiously  she 
watched  him  go  through  the  opposite  door 
into  the  passage  beyond,  and  then  started 
forward  to  liberate  Jeff  before  he  should  re- 
turn from  his  supposed  conference  with  Miss 
S'anna. 

"Mornin",  Viney." 

Impatiently  Viney  pointed  her  tunnel  to- 
ward the  direction  from  which  came  the 
voice,  and  beheld  Mrs.  Deacon  Dump  with 
an  exasperating]}'  amiable  smile  on  her  broad 
face  and  an  unwelcome  gift  of  a  basket  of 
goose  eggs  on  her  arm. 

"Makin'  soap?"  she  asked,  stopping  with 
neighborly  interest  to  inspect  the  caldron. 
"Ain't  got  enough  grease  in  it,  hev  ye?" 

"Reckon  not,"  answered  Viney,  desperately 
grasping  at  a  straw  of  hope.  "I'll  run  an' 
git  some  more  if  you'll  stir  a  minute." 

Swiftly  she  flitted  forward,  but  stopped 
suddenly  as  she  beheld  her  father  tiptoeing 
back  across  the  kitchen,  the  jug  in  his  hand, 
as  rapidly  as  was  compatible  with  silence, 
for  behind  him  came  the  distinct  "spat, 
spat"  of  Miss  S'anna's  broad  slippers.  But 
if  Scylla  was  behind  Washington  Judson, 
Charybdis  was  surely  ahead,  as  a  glimpse 
out  of  the  open  door  showed  him.  Mrs.  Dea- 
con Dump's  attention  was  concentrated  on 
the  soap-kettle  for  the  present,  but  the  min- 
ute she  should  raise  her  eyes  from  it,  that 
minute  would  seal  his  doom.  To  escape  out 
of  the  back  door  without  being  seen  by  Mrs. 
Dump  was  impossible;  to  retreat  and  not 
encounter  Miss  S'anna  was  equally  so.  An 
instant  the  victim  of  circumstances  and 
Mr.  Parmelee's  jug  wavered — beheld  Mrs. 
Dump  in  the  act  of  turning  from  the  soap 
toward  the  house,  heard  the  approaching 
flap  of  Miss  S'anna's  slippers,  and  the  next, 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  Viney,  who  beheld  it 
all,  made  a  dive  at  the  very  closet  that  held 
Jeff  a  prisoner,  tugged  at  it  a  moment,  then 
slipped  back  the  bolt  and  disappeared  into 
its  depths,  jug  and  all,  as  Mrs.  Dump 
dropped  the  soap-stick,  and  placidly  set  for- 
ward after  Viney. 

"Hit's  all  right,  I  reckon."  she  observed, 
complacently.    "I'll  come  along,  Viney." 

"Good-mornin",  Mis'  Dump,"  greeted  Miss 
S'anua  from  the  kitchen  doorway.  "Come 
right  in.  Whut  lovely  aigs!  ain't  they, 
Viney?" 

"Beautiful!"  returned  Viney.  whose  heart 
had  gone  down  to  her  toes.  "We'll  set  ole 
Buff  on  'em  right  away.  I'll  take  the  bas- 
ket, an'  you  walk  right  in  the  big  room." 

"No;  I  ain't  got  a  minute  to  stay,  skeerce- 
ly.  I'll  set  right  down  yere  a  leetle  grain." 
Mrs.  Dump  looked  beamingly  about  for  a 
congenial  seat,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
stout,  stuffed  rocker  Miss  S'anna  drew  for- 
ward for  her  accommodation. 

"Oh,  granny!"  sighed  Viney  under  her  bon- 
net, "whutever'll  I  do  now  to  git  'em  away 
long  enough  to  git  paw  an'  Jeff  out?  Paw's 
dodged  'em  'count  of  that  jug — whurever  he 
got  it— an'  'twon't  never  do  to  let  'em  find 
he's  there.  An'  whutever'll  happen  when  he 
ketches  Jeff?" 

Meanwhile  Viney's  paw,  feeling  about  him 
for  the  best  place  to  deposit  the  jug,  stum- 
bled into  the  arms  of  Jeff  Haskell,  whose 
prompt  but  muffled  "wh — sh!"  checked  the 
exclamation  which  would  have  betrayed  the 
two  fugitives  from  justice.  Mr.  Judson's 
wrathful  amazement  escaped  in  a  smothered 
growl. 

"You,  Jeff  Haskell!    Well,  I'll  swear!" 

"Watch  out,  Uncle  Wash'nton,  don't  rare," 
expostulated  Jeff  in  a  whisper.  "I  hadn't 
orto  be  yere,  I  know,  but  I  got  in  sorto 
accidental." 
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"Accidental:"  snorted  Uncle  Washington. 
"Ya-as,  comin'  'round  atter  Viney  accidental, 
an'"  'cause  ye  knowed  I  wouldn't  hev  it, 
a-hidin'  in  my  clauset  accidental  when  ye 
heered  me  comin'!  But  I'll  yank  ye  out  ac- 
cidental"— 

"An'  get  ketehed  with  a  jug?"  asked  Jeff. 
Uncle  Washington's  martial  spirit  fled. 

"Contrive  Pete  Parnielee — hit's  his'n!" 

"An'  he'd  be  drunk  es  a  tinker  now  ef  he'd 
of  hed  it— an'  you'd  let  sich  a  feller  hev 
Viney!" 

"I'd  let  him  hev  a  black  eye  whenever'n 
I'd  got  out  o'  yere  an'  got  a  holt  of  him," 
responded  Uncle  Washington,  with  choked- 
up  rage,  "a-gittin'  me  into  sich  a  darned 
hole  with  his  ole  jug." 

"Look  yere,  Uncle  Wash,"  whispered  Jeff, 
earnestly,  "you  let  me  hev  Viney  an'  I'll 
git  you  outer  the  hole." 

■'How'll  you  do  it?"  demanded  Washington, 
grumpily  skeptical.  "The'  ain't  nothin'  on 
the  floor  to  hide  it  behind;  the  shelves  is  all 
filled  up  with  ole  dried  rubbage  so's  ye 
couldn't  set  nothin'  there;  an'  them  weemiu's 
a-goin'  to  stay  an'  gab  long  es  they've  got  a 
tongue  apiece." 

"Well,  you  say  I  kin  hev  Viney  an'  then 
let  on  you  jes'  come  in  yere  to  hunt  some- 
thin',  an'  I'll  shoulder  the  jug,  an'  git  out 
somehow.  Viney  likes  me  better'n  she  does 
him,  anyhow— hey?" 

"Contrive  it!  I  do'no;  reckon  I'll  wait 
an'  see  ef  they  go  out;  I've  done  tole  Pete 
he  could  hev— blame  it,  Jeff!  Hope  to  die  ef 
I  ain't  natchelly  a-goin'  to  sneeze — some  sort 
o'  ole  truck  yere  I've  jabbed  my  elbow  into, 
an'  hit's  jest  a-flying  up  my  nose." 

"Mine,  too,"  said  Jeff.  "Say  I  kin  hev  'er, 
Uncle  Wash'nton.  an'  gimme  the  jug,  quick, 
'fore  ye  git  ketehed." 

"Well,  I  ain't  shore,"  hesitated  Mr.  Jud- 
son, "ef  I  kuowed — ker-r — yere,  take  it, 
quick,  Jeff,  an'  her,  too — ehee!" 

Uncle  Washington's  long-suppressed  sneeze 
now  burst  forth  with  a  tremendous  report 
that  seemed  to  rend  the  roof,  and  made  the 
women  jump  almost  out  of  their  shoes  and 
stare  at  one  another  aghast. 

"Give  'er  yere,"  responded  Jeff,  joyfully 
grasping  the  jug,  "an'  hurray  fer  you,  Uncle 
Wash— ker— choo — o!" 

Jeff's  sneeze,  following  closely  on  Wash- 
ington's, rivaled  the  latter  in  depth  of  tone 
and  sonorous  vigor,  and  threw  the  listeners 
into  a  panic. 

"The  elauset's  a-bustin'  up!"  yelled  Mrs. 
Dump.    "Less  all  run." 

"Hit's  that  bug-powder  a-goin'  off!" 
shrieked  Miss  S'anna.  "Hit  oughtta  be 
poured  water  on." 

"Ker — che — e — e!"  came  another  war-whoop 
from  Mr.  Judson. 

"Ker — chow!"  boomed  Jeff,  making  the 
kitchen  windows  rattle. 

"Oh!  oh!  ouch!"  screamed  Mrs.  Dump, 
tumbling  over  her  rocking-chair  in  her  fright. 
"Hit's  robbers  an'  pirates  a-robbin'  an' 
a-murderin'  us  right  under  our  noses!" 

"Hit's  the  bug-powder,"  reiterated  Miss 
S'anna.  "Gimme  some  water,  Viney,  while 
I  yank  open  the  door  'n'  souse  it  in — quick!" 

"Hit's  nothin',"  responded  Viney,  who  had 
grown  despairingly  calm,  "only  paw  an'  Jeff 
in  the  closet  a-sneezin'— look  yonder  now," 
as  Miss  S'anna  tore  open  the  door,  revealing 
Jeff  holding  the  jug.  his  head  thrown  back 
in  the  agony  of  a  coming  sneeze,  while  Mr. 
Judson  stumbled  out  with  a  vehement  and 
far-echoing  "ker — che — e — e!" 

"Ker — chaw!"  reverberated  Jeff,  following, 
and  setting  down  the  jug  to  get  ready  for 
another  one. 

"Ker — er — er — chook!"  roared  Uncle  Wash- 
ington. "Ef  I  ever  set  hoof  Into  that  clau- 
set ag'in  hit'll  be  when  I'm  plum  al — ker— 
maniac— chee!" 

"Well,  paw!"  protested  Viney,  with  an  un- 
suspected twinkle  in  the  eyes  under  the  sun- 
bonnet,  "ef  you  hadn't  run  pore  Jeff  in  there 
an'  ketehed  him  'twouldn't  'a'  happened!" 

"An',  Uncle  Wash'nton,"  Jeff  followed  up 
the  cue,  "ef  you  did  ketch  me — ker-choo-o-o — 
hit  was  'cause  I  jes'  natchelly  couldn't  help 
from  comin'  arouu'  whur  Viney  was,  ef  you 
did  say  I  shouldn't;  an'  'pears  like  you  orto 
do  somethin'  to  pay  for  runnin'  me  Into  that 
clauset  an'  makin'  me  sneeze  my  neck  'most 
off;  an'  of  you'll  say  I  kin  hev  'er  I  won't 
go  dodgln'  about  In  clausets  no  more." 

"Do  say  so,  paw,"  pleaded  Viney,  clasp- 
ing her  pink  hands  about  "paw's"  bristly 
wrist. 

"Viney,"  said  her  father,  with  some  at- 
tempt at  sternness,  "I'm  goln'  to  tell  ye 
somethin'.  I've  'most  blowed  my  old  nose 
right  off  In  yonder,  an'  ef  you  don't  dump 
over'  grain  o'  that  contrived  truck  ou't'n  the 
door  this  yere  minute,  you  an'  Jeff  shain't 
never  marry." 

Joyfully  flow  Viney  for  the  powder,  while 
Miss  S'anna  adjusted  her  spectacles  care- 
fully, and  transfixed  Jeff  with  a  glare. 

"Jeff  Haskell,"  said  she,  "I've  alius  fa- 
vored ye  es  a  temp'rance  young  man,  but 
now  ef  ye've  tuck  to  ronmln'  about  with 
Jugs—" 

"Miss  S'anna."  avowed  Jeff,  emphatically. 
"I  won't  do  it  ag'in.  I  won't  touch,  taste 
ner  han'lo  a  jug  the  longest  day  I  live.  This 
here'n  Is  Pete  Parmelee's,  anyway,  an'  I'm 
a-goin'  to  give  It  back  an'  all  'at's  In  It,  an' 
jlne  the  temp'rance  large  next  week.  Yon- 


der's  Pete  down  by  the  bars  now.  Uncle 
Wash,  ef  you're  a-goin'  to  town,  caiu't  you 
take  it  'long  down  to  him?" 

Uncle  Washington  allowed  that  he  could. 

Se  Pete  Parmelee  rode  off  with  shattered 
hopes,  but  a  jugful  of  consolation.  Wash- 
ington Judson  drove  leisurely  down  the  lane, 
congratulating  himself  on  having  gotten  out 
of  a  bad  scrape  at  only  the  price'  of  taking 
Jeff  for  a  son-in-law  instead  of  Pete,  who, 
with  his  jugs  and  bad  temper,  might  not 
have  proved  an  unmitigated  blessing;  and 
Mrs.  Deacon  Dump  and  Miss  S'anna  sat  con- 
tentedly in  the  kitchen  discussing  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day,  and  speculating  as  to 
how  Washington  came  to  chase  Jeff  into  the 
kitchen  closet,  and  why,  after  catching  him, 
and  withal  in  company  with  a  jug  of  Old  Os- 
car Pepper,  he  should  have  been  wheedled 
the  nest  minute  into  letting  him  have  Viney. 
But  this  was  a  problem  to  which  the  two 
worthy  ladies  possessed  no  key. 

As  for  Jeff  and  Viney,  they  went  blithely 
and  finished  making  the  soap. 


A  LEGAL  COURTSHIP. 

"Allen  G.  Dunbar,  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law."  Such  was  the  information  volun- 
teered by  a  black  and  gilt  sign  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  on  Monroe  street,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  a  gilt  hand  pointing  up-stairs 
intimated  to  an  inquiring  public  that  the 
person  designated  might  be  found  by  as- 
cending to  the  precincts  above.  An  anxious- 
looking  man,  in  a  gray  suit  and  soft  hat, 
having  read  this  sign  through  three  times, 
and  finally  having  absorbed  its  contents, 
slowly  mounted  the  stairs  and  knocked  at  a 
door  on  the  landing. 

The  man  had  been  at  length  admitted  by 
the  clerk.  From  his  air  of  lofty  condescen- 
sion the  stranger  at  first  mistakes  the  clerk 
for  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  removing  the 
soft  hat,  he  says,  apologetically: 

"I  have  a  very  important  matter,  sir,  which 
I  would  like — " 

The  clerk  waves  him  aside. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  sir.  Mr. 
Dunbar  will  attend  to  your  case,"  and  he 
ushers  him  through  the  glass  door. 

The  lawyer,  becoming  aware  of  another's 
presence,  rises,  shakes  hands  graciously  and 
says: 

"Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Be  seated,  if  you 
please." 

The  stranger's  timidity  has  perceptibly  in- 
creased since  the  glass  door  closed  upon  him. 
He  looks  at  the  inkstand,  and  begins,  hes- 
itatingly: 

"  I  have  a  brother,  sir—"  and  pauses. 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Dunbar,  encouragingly. 
"Yes,  sir.  Well?" 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have  a  brother, 
and  he  has  got  into  no  end  of  trouble.  Been 
accused  of  forging  a  note." 

The  lawyer's  eyes  glistened.  A  forgery 
case!  He  hadn't  dared  to  hope  as  much. 
But  he  assumed  an  expression  of  sympa- 
thetic grief,  and  proceeded  to  draw  the  facts 
in  the  case  out  of  the  afflicted  brother.  They 
talked  long  and  earnestly,  and  when  thfe  man 
had  departed  Mr.  Dunbar  again  relapsed  into 
thought,  but  this  time  with  a  more  hopeful 
countenance. 

Most  people  would  have  agreed  with  his 
clerk  in  calling  him  handsome,  and  with  his 
tall,  lithe  figure  and  dark  hair  and  eyes  he 
was,  to  say  the  least,  good-looking. 

The  truth  is,  he  is  desperately  in  love  with 
Kittie  MacPherson,  for  such  is  the  girl's 
name,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  "con- 
foundedly poor,"  as  he  puts  it,  that  he  is 
prevented  from  seeking  to  win  her  for  his 
own.t  For  it  takes  a  young  lawyer  some  time 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Dunbar,  being  a  stranger  In  Grand  Rapids, 
has  found  clients  almost  as  scarce  as  angels, 
and  has  come  to  regard  board  bills  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  sound  of  the  clock  striking  four  aroused 
him  from  his  reverie.  At  the  same  moment 
the  vision  of  the  blue  dress  re-entering  the 
phaeton  across  the  street  caused  him  to  con- 
gratulate himself  that  it  was  his  dinner 
hour,  and  hastily  seizing  his  hat,  he  descend- 
ed the  stairs.  Miss  MacPherson  received 
him  graciously  as  he  paused  to  exchange  a 
word  of  greeting,  and  said  as  she  happened 
to  be  going  his  way  she'd  take  him  home  If 
he'd  like  a  drive. 

All  too  soon  thoy  reached  Dunbar's  desti- 
nation, and  he  alighted  with  outward  alac- 
rity, but  inward  reluctance. 

"Now,  remember."  said  Miss  MacPherson, 
leaning  from  the  carriage  for  a  postscript  to 
their  talk,  "you're  to  be  on  hand  for  the  dra- 
matics next  week." 

"Really,  Miss  Kittle,"  he  apologized,  "you 
will  have  to  excuse  me  this  once.  I  am  very 
busy  now  on  an  important  case.  That  Will 
Nevins  in  at  Smith's  Is  up  for  forgery." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Isn't  it  dreadful?  And  are 
yon  going  to  convict  the  poor  fellow?" 

"No;  I'm  for  the  defense,  and  I  shall  try 
hard  to  clear  him.  I  am  very  ambitious  to 
win  this  case.  But,  of  course,  you  are  not 
interested  in  my  business  affairs." 

"Yes,  Indeed  I  am,"  declared  Kittie,  "ond 
I  want  you  to  succeed.  There  Is  nothing  I  so 
much  admire  in  a  man  as  success." 

Mr.  Dunbar  gravely  replied: 


"Miss  Kittie,  the  world  has  ever  been  of 
your  opinion." 

That  night  until  long  after  midnight  the 
light  burned  brightly  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, second  story,  of  Mrs.  Ranney's  boarding- 
house,  and  within  Mr.  Allen  Dunbar,  with  a 
flushed  and  eager  face,  excitedly  paced  the 
floor.  Could  it  be,  he  asked  himself  again 
and  again,  that  this  was  the  opportunity  so 
anxiously  longed  for  that  should  prove  the 
stepping-stone  to  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer? 
He  quickened  his  pace  at  the  thought,  and 
with  each  circuit  of  his  apartments  he  saw 
more  clearly  the  resolve  that  had  been  for- 
mulating itself  in  his  mind.  Yes,  if  it  was 
possible,  he  would  win  the  case,  and  cover 
himself  with  giory,  and  then,  perhaps,  even 
Kittie's  crusty  old  father  could  not  pronounce 
him  an  ineligible  suitor. 

If  he  won,  there  was  Kittie  and  success. 
If  he  lost— but  he  couldn't  lose,  and  he  ab- 
ruptly closed  the  argument.  And  shortly 
thereafter  the  corner  was  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, to  the  intense  relief  of  his  worthy  land- 
lady, to  whom  Mr.  Dunbar's  prodigal  use  of 
gas  was  a  constant  thorn  in,  the  flesh  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  seriously  contemplated  re- 
vising that  section  of  her  advertisement 
which  announced,  "Lodgings,  including  wood 
and  lights." 

The  first  day  of  the  trial  found  the  young 
lawyer  in  the  court-room  with  a  face  deter- 
mined, but  very  pale,  and  a  hand  that  trem- 
bled as  he  arranged  his  papers.  There  were 
at  first  but  few  spectators,  but  as  the  days 
wore  on  their  number  increased  to  a  large 
audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  client 
plainly  considered  himself  a  victim  of  ad- 
verse fate,  and  wore  a  look  of  martyr-like 
resignation.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
added  to  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  counsel 
was  a  woman— young,  stylish  and  good-look- 
ing, and  she  was  watched  with  great  curi- 
osity. 

Kittie  MacPherson  attended  regularly  with 
a  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  that  transpired,  be- 
sides making  yards  of  drawn-work  and  per- 
forming miracles  in  fancy  work  with  steel 
beads  and  blue  worsted.  These  same  beads 
now  and  then  rolled  wildly  about  the  floor, 
and  Mr.  Dunbar  felt  his  soul  stirred  with  un- 
holy wrath  toward  the  young  man  who 
picked  them  up  and  held  them  for  Kittie 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

During  the  earlier  proceedings  Mr.  Dunbar 
kept  discreetly  "shady,"  but  he  was  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  with  the  audience,  and  it 
was  whispered  around  that  he  intended  to 
"come  out  strong"  in  his  plea.  Now  and 
then  when  he  did  get  off  a  particularly  bright 
thing  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  if  he  cast 
a  furtive  glauee  in  Miss  MacPherson's  direc- 
tion to  note  the  effect  he  produced. 

But,  on  the  whole,  he  followed  the  example 
of  the  woman  lawyer,  Miss  Evelyn  Bates, 
who  gave  exclusive  attention  to  business, 
and  seemed  serenely  unconscious  that  any 
one  was  observing  her. 

Mr.  Dunbar  walked  home  with  her  late 
one  afternoon,  and  carried  some  heavy  law- 
books for  her. 

"You  look  tired,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  he 
took  the  books  from  her.  "Isn't  this  kind  of 
life  rather  hard  for  you?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  in  Miss  Bates'  pe- 
culiarly musical  voice,  "it  is,  but  I  guess 
any  kind  of  life  is  hard  when  one  has  her 
own  living  to  earn." 

"But  do  you  really  like  the  law?  Don't 
you  think  something  else  would  be  more—" 
he  was  going  to  say  suitable,  but  checked 
himself — "easier  for  a  lady?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  can  earn 
more  money  in  this  way  than  in  any  other, 
and  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  able  to  do  It. 
But  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  very  strange 
and  improper,  don't  you?" 

And  the  dark  blue  eyes  were  raised  so  sud- 
denly to  her  companion's  face  that  he  with 
difficulty  collected  himself,  and  stammered 
out  something  about  her  filling  any  place 
well.  For  the  truth  was  he  seriously  dis- 
approved of  women  lawyers,  as  a  rule,  but 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  could  not  be  rude 
to  a  lady.  So  he  glanced  down  at  the  slen- 
der figure  at  his  side,  and  at  the  long  black 
feathers  curling  over  the  shining  brown  hair, 
and  thought  if  they  were  all  like  her  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  and  said: 

"It's  getting  dark  and  slippery.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  take  my  arm." 

After  this  little  incident  he  entertained  a 
much  more  favorable  opinion  of  his  fair  legal 
opponent. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  plea  was  a  brilliant  and  mas- 
terly effort,  his  own  intense  earnestness  giv- 
ing a  penetrating  force  to  every  sentence. 
And  if.  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hour,  he  allowed  his  fervid  imagination 
to  gild  somewhat  the  character  and  life  of 
his  client,  and  Invest  them  with  a  luster 
not  wholly  their  own,  blame  him  not.  He 
only  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  hosts  of 
illustrious  predecessors. 

His  client's  past  life,  he  showed,  had  been 
not  only  blameless,  but  adorned  with  all  the 
gentler  virtues  of  mankind.  He  pictured  him 
the  idol  of  his  aged  mother,  the  pride  of  his 
family  and  a  favorite  of  society.  Nevins' 
father.  It  was  well  known,  had  died  In  the 
army,  and  straightway  the  prisoner  was  in- 
vested with  the  majesty  of  the  stars  and 


stripes.  And  when  the  counsel  appealed  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  jury,  and  asked  with 
burning  eloquence,  "Should  he  be  cast  down 
by  the  government  his  father's  life-blood 
had  helped  to  save?'-'  the  sensation  in  the 
audience  showed  that  it  was  a  telling  point. 
Long  before  Mr.  Dunbar  had  ceased  speak- 
ing it  was  evident  that  public  opinion  was 
growing  strong  in  favof  ot\lhe  prisoner. 

The  last  day  of  the  trial  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  and  a  crowd  of  efcger  spectators  filled 
the  court-room  at  an  early  hour.  Kittie 
looked  more  , piquant  and  charming  than 
usual  in  a  new  and  elaborate  suit  of  an  in- 
describable color  and  a  pattern  hat,  the  cli- 
max of  millinery.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
in,  still  wearing  that  submissive,  martyr-like 
expression,  and  his  entrance  was  the  signal 
of  sympathetic  "Oh,  mys!'?  and  "Oh,  dears!" 
from  the  ladies.  Mr.  Dunbar  entered  with  a 
wearied  step,  looking  nervous  and  worried, 
and  his  haggard  face  and  restless  dark  eyes 
attracted  universal  attention. 

Miss  Bates  was  a  trifle  paler  than  usual, 
but  outwardly  composed  and  dignified,  and  in 
her  graceful  black  dress  and  dainty  tie  was 
a  most  attractive  figure.  Allen  Dunbar  took 
in  the  picture  from  where  he  sat,  mechanical- 
ly twirling  a  lead-pencil,  and  a  moment  later 
when  she  nodded  and  smiled  in  recognition, 
he  crossed  over  to  her  and  cordially  shook 
her  hand,  remarking,  with  a  laugh: 

"We  may  both  not  feel  so  much  like  it  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  work." 

But  she  protested: 

"The  result  will  make  no  difference  with 

me."  — 

Was  it  the  excitement  of  business  or  a 
deeper  emotion  that  made  Mr.  Dunbar's  head 
grow  dizzy  and  his  eyes  become  strangely 
blurred  when,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  the 
jury  returned,  and  in  response  to  the  usual 
question,  "Do  you  find  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  guilty  or  not  guilty?"  amid  the  silence 
that  could  be  felt,  the  foreman  uttered  the 
impressive  words:  « 

"Not  guilty." 

The  excitement  of  the  trial  had  died  away, 
but  it  had  left  him  greatly  exhausted  in  mind 
and  body,  and  so  a  week  had  passed,  and  he 
had  not  even  called  on  Kittie  yet.  He  want- 
ed to  feel  like  himself  when  he  went  there, 
he  said.  He  had,  however,  been  dreaming 
bright  dreams  of  the  future,  in  all  of  which 
a  sylphlike  being  with  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair  figured  prominently. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  small  boy  entered 
with  a  note  of  dainty  cream-tinted  paper.  It 
was  addressed  in  Miss  MacPherson's  grace- 
ful handwriting,  and  he  opened  it  with  a 
smrie.  But  the  smile  died  speedily  a^ay... 
The  note  was  in  her  usual  effusive  style,  and 
began : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Dunbar: — I  couldn't  wait  till 
I  saw  you  to  tell  you,  for  I  know  you  will  be 
so  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been  the  means 
of  making  two  people  happy,  especially,  I 
hope,  when  one  of  them  is  myself.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  known  that  Mr.  Nevins,  whom 
you  so  nobly  acquitted,  for  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  you,  has  long 
been  in  love  with  me,  but  papa  has  never 
liked  him.  But  when  he  heard  you  prove 
the  other  day  what  a  splendid  character  he 
had,  and  what  a  noble  young  man  he  was, 
he  hadn't  a  word  to  say.  So  we  are  to  mar- 
ried next  spring  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
ready.  Our  engagement  isn't  announced  yet, 
but  Will  thought  we  ought  to  tell  you.  You 
have  always  been  so  kind  to  me,  almost  like 
a  brother,  and — " 

The  note  fell  to  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  straight  before 
him  with  an  expression  of  blank  despair. 
He  felt  utterly  helpless;  nothing  could  be 
done.  And  this  was  his  triumph,  he  told 
himself,  bitterly.  He  called  himself  a  fool 
for  not  seeing  how  things  were  going.  But 
she  certainly  had  given  him  some  encourage- 
ment. 

Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  him;  If  he 
hadn't  made  such  a  hero  of  his  client  and 
whitewashed  him  until  his  own  friends 
wouldn't  have  recognized  him,  she  never 
would  have  had  him  in  the  world. 

The  months  that  followed  allowed  Mr.  Dun- 
bar little  time  for  grieving  over  his  lost  love. 
His  first  bright  success  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  he  found  himself  enter- 
ing upon  an  active  professional  career.  His 
clients  were  no  longer  dim  phantoms  of  his 
dreams,  but  living  realities. 

In  time  he  exchanged  his  boarding-place 
for  one  more  pretentious  and  elegant,  and 
was  pleased  to  discover  that  his  fair  legal 
opponent,  Miss  Evelyn  Bates,  was  an  in- 
mate of  his  new  home.  His  thoughts  had 
often  reverted  to  her  since  that  memorable 
trial,  but  he  had  not  seen  her  until  they  met 
in  the  long  dlning-hall  at  dinner.  Her  man- 
ner in  private  was  distinguished  by  that 
same  dignity  and  eloquence  that  had  im- 
pressed him  so  during  the  trial.  He  has- 
tened to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and  won- 
dered that  he  had  never  noticed  before  how 
superior  she  was  to  his  other  women  friends. 

The  winter  passed  swiftly  by,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
bar had  made  good  progress  In  his  friendship 
with  Miss  Botes.  Few  evenings  passed  now 
that  he  did  not  seek  her  society.  One  lovely 
evening  he  took  her  for  a  moonlight  drive,  a 
thing  he  had  frequently  done  of  late.  Quite 
naturally  they  drifted  iDto  retrospect,  and 
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their  thoughts  went  back  to  the  trial  iu 
which  they  first  met. 

"I  remember  I  was  terribly  anxious  over 
my  first  case  -in  Grand  Rapids,"  mused  Miss 
Bates. 

"And  I,  too,"  said  he.  "for  I  felt,  some- 
how, all  along  that  it  was  a  crisis  in  my  life, 
and  that  all  my  future  happiness  depended 
on  it." 

"And,  indeed,  it  did  do  wonders  for  you  in 
your  profession,"  she  assented,  "and  a  pros- 
perous business  man  has  a  right  to  be 
happy." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  ungrateful;  but  I  have 
learned  that  wealth  and  station  can  never 
make  me  happy  without — " 

"Without  what?"  innocently  inquired  Miss 
Bates. 

"Without  you." 

And  almost  before  he  knew  it,  Mr.  Dunbar 
found  himself  launched  into  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  earnest  pleas  he  ever  made  in 
his  life,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, he  won  his  case. 


THE  BOY  WHO  WON  THE  $100  PRIZE. 

A  boy  fifteen  years 
of  age  won  the  $100 
cash  prize  in  our 
electoral-vote  con- 
test. His  name  is 
John  Fisher,  Jr., 
and  he  lives  near 
Blanco  City,  Texas. 
By  turning  to  the 
map  in  People's  At- 
las it  will  be  seen 
that  Blanco  is  the 
county-seat  of  Blanco  county,  which  lies  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  great 
Lone  Star  State.  Young  Fisher's  parents 
are  of  German  descent.  His  father  is  one  of 
our  old  subscribers,  so  the  boy  has  been 
raised,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Farm  and  Fike- 
side.  which,  of  course,  partially  accounts 
for  John's  good  fortune.  Iu  his  letter  to 
us  he  stated  that  he  attends  school  at  Blanco, 
and  during  vacation-time  helps  his  father 
on  the  farm.  It  was  on  a  hot  day  in  the 
early  part  of  last  July,  while  looking  through 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  which  had  Just  been 
brought  from  the  post-office,  that  he  noticed 
our  big  cash  prize  offer.  He  did  not  let 
much  grass  grow  under  his  feet  until  he  had 
mailed  his  guess.  It  was,  "McKinley,  272," 
and  was  received  by  us  July  11,  1896,  at 
si-vcn  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  he  had  de- 
layed a  single  day  he  would  not  have  re- 
ceived the  one-hundred-dollar  prize,  which 
proves  the  importance  of  not  putting  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day.  The 
receipt  of  the  one  hundred  dollars  which  we 
sent  him  was  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  John 
Fisher,  Jr.,  and  we  hope  he  has  invested  the 
money  wisely,  which  in  time  will  make  him 
a  rich  man,  with  such  honesty  and  charity 
as  will  cause  him  to  be  a  blessing  to  his 
fellow-men. 

The  portrait  here  shown  was  made  by  our 
engravers  from  a  photograph  which  he  had 
taken  especially  for  us.  If  any  Farm  and 
Fireside  boys  happen  to  be  visiting  any- 
where near  Blanco  City.  Blanco  county,  Tex- 
as, they  will  no  doubt  receive  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  John  Fisher,  Jr.,  the  winner  of  our 
$100  prize. 

Note  to  Farm  and  Fireside  Boys.— You 
have  just  read  of  the  boy  who  got  $100,  and 
all  because  he  tried.  Now  you— all  of  you— 
can  have  a  valuable  prize  from  us  if  you  will 
only  try.  We  won't  give  you  $100,  but  we 
will  give  you  a  guaranteed  nickel-silver 
watch  for  a  club  of  fifteen  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Instead  of  pleading 
with  your  parents  to  buy  yon  the  watch,  why 
not  hustle  and  get  up  the  club,  when  we  will 
send  it  to  you  free.  You  can,  if  you  will  try. 
Will  you? 

try,  try  again. 

"'Tis  a  lesson  you  should  heed, 

Try,  try  again; 
II  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 

Try,  try  again; 
Then  your  courage  should  appear. 
For,  if  you  wilt  persevere, 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear; 

Try,  try  again. 

Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 

Try,  try  again: 
If  .you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try,  try  again; 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace. 
Though  we  do  not  win  the  race; 
What  should  you  do  in  the  case? 

Try,  try  again. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 

Try,  try  again; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  reward, 

Try,  try  again; 
All  that  other  folks  can  do. 
Why,  with  patience,  should  not  you? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view: 

TRY,  TRY  AGAIN." 

Read  our  $100-bicycle  offer  on  page  19. 
There  is  another  great  chance  for  bright  boys 
and  girls. 


A  BRIDE-ELECT'S  CONCLUSION. 

"In  selecting  bridesmaids,"  wisely  expounds 
a  youug  woman  engaged  in  that  interesting 
occupation,  "it  is  not  beauty  that  counts  so 
much  as  style  and  carriage.  Iu  particular 
you  want  girls  who  walk  well.  The  slow 
march  down  the  aisle  is  the  best  test  of 
gait  I  know  of.  I've  watched  bridal  proces- 
sions often,  and  I've  seen  girls  radiantly 
pretty  lose  all  the  effect  of  their  good  looks 
by.  their  hobbling  walk.  Try  to  move  the 
feet  forward  very  slowly,  and  see  how  easily 
it  becomes  a  limping  hitch.  It  should  be  a 
glide,  then  the  slowness  is  stately.  The  bride 
herself  is  helped  by  her  long  train,  her  droop- 
ing head  and  the  leaning  on  her  father's  arm 
before  and  her  husband's  after  the  ceremony, 
but  the  bridesmaid  wears  a  !  hort  gown,  must 
look  on  a  level,  walks  up  and  down  at  the 
side  of  another  girl,  and  so  has  her  own 
grace  alone  on  which  to  depend.  A  girl 
who  walks  well,  whose  head  is  well  set  on 
her  shoulders  and  whose  hair  arranges  well, 
makes  a  good  appearance  as  a  bridesmaid, 
even  if  she  lacks  extraordinary  beauty  of 
face." 


DR.  PARKHURST  ON  MANLY  RESOLUTION. 

A  good  many  young  men  excuse  themselves 
from  ever  becoming  anything,  or  doing  any- 
thing by  the  fact  that  they  always  live  where 
it  is  low  tide.  Perhaps  that  is  because  it  is 
always  low  tide  where  they  live.  At  any 
rate,  the  more  I  learn  of  the  history  of  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  the  more  apparent 
it  becomes  that  if  they  were  born  in  low 
water  they  patched  up  their  tattered  circum- 
stances and  beat  out  to  sea  on  a  tide  of  their 
own  making.  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  once 
wrote:  "How  many  mute,  inglorious  Miltons 
die  in  their  mothers'  arms  nobody  knows; 
but  the  grown-up  Miltons  all  get  heard 
from."  I  have  watched  a  great  many  brood- 
ing hens,  but  I  never  saw  one  facilitate  the 
Latching  process  by  pecking  the  shell.  The 
chick  on  the  inside  will  get  out  if  he  is 
worth  it.  Circumstances  are  only  remotely 
related  to  the  marrow  of  the  matter.  Suc- 
cess means,  all  the  way  through  to  the  fin- 
ish, a  victory  over  difficulties,  and  if  the 
young  aspirant  lacks  the  grit  to  face  and 
down  the  difficulty  that  happens  to  confront 
him  at  the  start,  there  is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  his  valor  will  show  to  any  better 
advantage  in  his  encounter  with  enemies 
that  get  in  his  way  later.  Thirty  years  ago 
if  a  young  man  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
college  the  first  question  he  asked  himself 
was,  "How  can  I  earn  the  money?"  The 
first  question  he  is  likely  to  ask  himself  to- 
day is,  "Whom  can  I  look  to  to  give  me  the 
money?"  Removing  difficulties  is  often  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  putting  a  premium  on 
incompetency.  More  men  are  injured  by 
having  things  made  easy  for  them  than  by 
having  their  path  beset  with  difficulties,  for 
it  encourages  them  to  stay  themselves  on  cir- 
cumstances, whereas  their  supreme  reliance 
needs  to  be  on  their  own  personal  stuff.  We 
therefore  expect  that  the  son  of  a  successful 
man  will  be  himself  a  success.  Abraham's 
son  was  nothing  but  Isaac,  hardly  more  than 
a  hyphen  to  connect  Abraham  with  Jacob. 
It  is  a  big  mistake  to  have  too  great  a  father. 
—From  Talks  to  Young  Men. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  FAMILY  NAME. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked, 
"What  is  Queen  Victoria's  surname?"  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Star"  thus 
answers  the  conundrum:  A  friend  the  other 
day  asked  me  if  I  knew  Queen  Victoria's 
family  name.  I  thought  a  moment  and  an- 
swered. "Why,  'Guelph.'  of  course."  "Oh, 
no."  answered  my  friend,  "not  at  all.  While 
the  members  of  Queen  Victoria's  family  are 
'Guelphs  by  descent,  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Albert  would  give  her  his  surname,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases.  And  what  was  the  fam- 
ily name  of  the  prince  consort?"  I  had  to 
confess  that  I  did  not  know.  "Well,"  said 
my  friend,  "you  are  excusable  for  not  know- 
ing, T  suppose,  since  only  a  short  time  ago 
the  same  question  was  asked  at  a  dinner 
party  in  London,  attended  by  a  number  of 
persons  of  rank,  some  of  whom  were  very 
near  royalty,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  could 
answer  it  except  the  propounder  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  name  in  question  is  'Wettin,'  and 
the  dominion  of  Saxony  came  to  this  family 
in  1420.  Therefore,  without  her  crown  and 
kingdom.  Queen  Victoria  would  be  simply 
'Mrs.  Wettin.'"— Independent  Christian. 


A  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING 
MONEY. 

Every  man  dislikeB  to  see  a  woman  (especially  his 
wife)  with  coarse,  red  hands.  But  as  every  family 
cannot  afford  a  servant,  the  housewife  or  her  daugh- 
ters are  compelled  to  wash  dishes  at  least  three  times 
a  day,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  hands  nice 
and  white.  This  unpleasantness  has  at  last  been  over- 
come by  a  concern  in  Pennsylvania,  who  are  manufac- 
turing a  patent  disli  washer  which  is  meeting  with 
ready  sale.  It  is  a  tip  top  household  article  and  every 
woman  thai  sees  it  work  immediately  orders  one.  I 
am  the  wife  of  a  farmer  aud  have  been  selling  dish 
washers  for  this  firm  for  some  time.  I  find  no  trouble 
in  making  £2^>  a  week  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to 
my  house  work.  I  am  inexperienced  in  selling  goods, 
but  tbink  that  anyone  with  experience  can  make  at 
least  6150a  month.  If  you  waut  to  go  to  work  write 
nep't  H  li  of  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  Sta.  A, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  they  will  send  full  particulars. 

A  Farmer's  Wife. 


DARNING  MACHINE  FREE. 


Wishing  to  introduce  our  IB-page  illustrated  semi-monthly. 
Farm  and  Home,  into  every  home  where  it.  is  not  at  present  taken, 
we  will  send  it  from  now  until  January  1. 1898,  for  only  25  cents, 
in  silver  or  stamps,  and  to  everyone  subscribing  Immediately,  we 
will  send  The  Imperial  Darning  Machine,  free  and  postpaid. 
Toe  accompanying  illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  modern  times.  With  this  little  ma- 
chine yon  can  make  a  large  darn  in  two  minutes,  against 
twenty  in  the  old  way,  whilst  by  it  the  darn  is  woven  right 
into  the  cloth,  leaving  no  lumps,  thicknesses,  or  botches,  the 
new  part  being  entirely  uniform  and  haying  an  artistically  fin- 
ished appearance. with  all  sides  exactly  alike. 

MENDS  ANYTHING.— It  not  only  mends  stockings  and 
underwear,  but  table  cloths,  curtains,  and  fine  silk  goods 
equally  as  well,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  Remem- 
ber this  is  no  toy,  but  a  well-made,  correct  and  scientifically 
adjusted  machine. 

This  is  a  special  limited  offer,  good  only  for  30  days.  Subscribe 
now,  and  the  machine, put  up  in  a  neat  box,  with  all  instructions, 
will  be  sent  vou  by  return  mail.  Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

FARM  AND  HOME,  Spring-field,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


This  $75.00  "Arlington1'  <1*  Of)  /l/}and 
BICYCLE  {Complete)  for*P*J  UU 


Coupo 


$35  is  our  Special  Wholesale  Price ;  never  before  sold  for  less. 

To  quickly  introduce  the  "Arlington"  we  have  decided  to  make  a  Special  I 
Coupon  Offer  giving-  every  reader  of  this  paper  a  chance  to  get  a  first  class  \ 
bicycle  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of  $30.00  and  Coupon  we 
will  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere,  this  "Arlington"  mcycle  (either  Ladies*  or 
Gents*  model;)  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented  after  arrival  and 
examination.  We  will  ehip  C.  O.  D.  for  $31.00  and  coupon  if  $5.00  cash  is  sent  with  the  order  as  a  guaranteeof 
good  faith.  The  "Arlington"  is  simple  in  construction,  durable,  nicely  finished,  easy  running,  strong  and 
speedy.  Ballbearing  throughout.  Frame  \%  inch,  best  quality  steel  tubing.  Wheels,  28  inch,  warranted 
wood  rims,  piano  wire  spokes.  Hubs,  large  barrel  pattern.  Tires,  "Arlington"  single  tube  or  1VI.  &  W.  double 
tube.  Cups  and  Cones,  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  hardened  Chains,  high-grade, hardened  centers, 
rear  adjustment.  Reach,  28  to  37  inches.  Gear,  60, 64, 68  or  72.  Handle  Bars,  metal,  raised  or  dropped  or 
wood  adjustable.  Saddle,  Garford  or  Gilliam.  Pedals,  rat  trap  or  rubber  combination.  Finish,  black  or 
maroon,  nicely  striped  and  decorated.  All  bright  parts  nickel  plated.  Each  bicycle  complete  with  tool  bag, 
pump,  wrench  and  oiler.  Weight,  24  to  27  lbs.  A  Written  Binding  Warranty  for  One  Year  sent  with  each 
bicycle.  If  you  prefer  exa  mi  nation  before  paying,  send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  with  Testimonials 
explaining  fully  how  we  ship  bicycles  anywhere,  to  anyone  at  the  lowest  manufacturers  prices  without  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.  Over  twenty-seven  different  styles  to  select  from.  We  have  a  complete  line  of 
Bicycles,  all  new,  for  Men,  Women,  Boys  and  Girls.  Prices  $10.75,  $15,  $20,  $25.  jiiiiii  111111111111*11111. 
Buy  direct  from  manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  targe  profits.  - 
References :  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Dun's  or  Brad-  z 
'  t  Commercial  Reports.  The  editor  of  this  paper  knows  - 
we  are  responsible  and  will  do  as  we  agree.  This  special  Z 
offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  bicycles  and  make  new  ~ 
^customers.  Don't  delay  but  order  at  once.  z 
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Cash  Buyers'  Union, 

162  West  Van  Buren  St.,    Dept.  A-  7,    Chicago,  Ills. 
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of  Hires  Rootbeer 
on  a  sweltering  hot 
day  is  highly  essen- 
tial to  comfort  and 
health.  It  cools  the 
blood,  reduces  your 
temperature,  tones 
the  stomach. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

should  be  in  every 
home,  in  every 
office,  in  every  -work- 
shop. A  temperance 
drink,  more  health- 
ful than  ice  'water, 
more  delightful  and 
satisfying  than  any 
other  beverage  pro- 
duced. 

Made  only  hy  the  Charles  E. 
Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  pack- 
age makes  5  gallops.  Sold  ev- 
erywhere. 


IRecent  publications. 


books  received. 

History  of  Paints,  Pigments  and  Col- 
ors, from  Remote  Ages.  By  John  MeGov- 
ern.  In  this  unique  little  volume  is  compiled 
a  multitude  of  facts  which  go  to  make  up 
present  knowledge  of  paints  and  colors.  To 
be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  Heath  &  Milli- 
gan  Manufacturing  Company,  170-172  Ran- 
dolph street,  Chicago.  111. 

Nuts  for  Profit.  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Nut-bearing 
Trees."  By  John  R.  Parry,  Parry.  N.  J. 
A  useful  pamphlet  for  those  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  edible  nuts  for  commercial 
purposes. 

catalogues  received. 

A.  T.  Goldsborougb,  Wesley  Heights,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Descriptive  circular  of  choice 
strawberries.  Specialty — the  "Louis  Gau- 
thier."  the  new  twice-bearing  French  straw- 
berry, a  novelty  of  great  merit. 

Wernieh  Seed  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
will  send  on  receipt  of  5  cents  one  half  pound 
of  improved  sugar-beet  seed  from  a  recent 
importation  from  Europe. 


Drink  Pure  Water 

By  Using  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 
Purifier  in  your  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Guaranteed  to  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cistern  in 
Ten  Days'  Use  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  Ho  tubing  to 
rust,  burst,  01  wear.  Never 
has  to  be  packed,  primed,  or 
thawed.  Will  Dot  freeze — 
buckets  drain  themselves. 
Will  not  rust,  chain  and 
buckets  made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  Can  be  set  up  in  15 
minutes.  No  attachments 
below  the  platform.  No 
wooden  tubing,  rubber,  or 
leather  to  contaminate  the 
water.  Brakes  bad  water 
tiood  and  good  water  better, 
^aves  its  co=t  in  doctor  bills 
alone  every  year,  pure  water 
being  a  preventive  against 
Cholera,  Typhoid  and  Ma- 
laria Fever.  Absolutely 
invaluable  for  man  and  live 
stock.  2<to,000iti  use.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  find  valu- 
able reading  on  pure  water 
sent  free.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to 

Bucket  Pump  Co, 

1401  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Mention  thiB  paper. 


CINCINNATI,    JACKSON    &    MACKINAW  RY. 

IS  THE  ONLY  LINE 
Running  Solid  Trains  Through  Between 

Cincinnati  &  Jackson 

TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY 

Day  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  Coaches  hav- 
ing all  the  modern  improvements. 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars 
and  first-class  Coaches  are  attached  to  night  express 
trains. 

Close  connections  are  made  at  Cincinnati  with 
Southern  Lines  to  and  from  all  principal  southern 
points,  and  with  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  trains  at 
Jackson  to  ....AND  FROM.... 

A"  Point^:"  Southern  Michigan 

For  information  aB  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call 
on  C.  J.  &  M.  Agents  or  address  the  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

F.B.DRAKE,  T.  C.  M.  SCHINDLER, 

Recr.  &  Gen'l  Jlgr. ,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


QTJABTEK  OF  CENTURY  OLP. 


ro  WATER  PROOF, Not  affccted 


$200  IN  PRIZES 

TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tbe  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  re- 
quest each  and  every  reader  to  turn  to  page  19 
and  read  the  particulars  of  their  word  contest, 
which  closes  June  30,  1897.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  all  those  who  are  going  to  enter  the 
contest  begin  on  their  list  of  words  immediate- 
ly, and  send  them  in  at  an  early  date.  Those 
who  put  it  off  will  find  the  month  of  June 
soon  gone  and  their  chance  to  get  the  bicycle, 
gold  watch,  etc.,  past.  Parents  will  do  well  to 
encourage  their  boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  con- 
test. It  is  easy,  yet  instructive,  and  they  may 
win  one  of  the  twenty-five  prizes.  See  page  19. 


CHEAP 

by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  materia],  the 
best  &  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  HAJilXLA  ROOFIXG  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
GOOD  LIVINC! 

Continual  and  Cheap  .Mush- 
room Beds  Bearing  at  Any 
Season.  Own  srpply  combined 
with  a  profitable  steady  income. 
Little  work, easy  to  handle. Rea- 
sonable rates  for  rnakine  up  beds. 
Circulars  and  estimates  free  of 
charge  to  all  countries.   E.  C. 
ffi  FISCHER.  Civil  Engineer,  Spec- 
ialist and  Establishes  116  Lust 
11th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mention  this  paper. 

HHP  PPFPARATION  Will   cure  blight  in  pear 

UUK  fUCrARAHUll  and  other  young  fruit  1  

Will  also  make  young  trees  grow  twice  as  fast  as 
without,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  tree  Send  stump  for 
particulars.   THE  ACME  CO.,  Parkersburg.W.Va. 

RITYTI  P  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  in 
■  vour  own  town.    Wheel  free  to 

live  agent.  JUDS0N  A.  T0LMAN,  282  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


What  is  the  matter  with  Peerless  Atlas  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion  or  Farm  and  Firesidd 
one  year  for  a  dollar  ?  It  is  as  good  paying  an 
agency  as  I  ever  worked,  hard  times  or  not.  I 
inclose  twelve  additional  orders. ^H.  H.  Rice, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1897. 


©ur  jHoueebolt), 


THE  LOCUST-BLOOM. 

We  were  under  the  locusts  together, 
And  the  feathery,  waving  trees 

Caressed  us  again  with  their  fragrance 
With  every  caressing  breeze; 

But  fair  as  they  were,  and  fragrant, 
The  flowers  were  not  half  so  fair 

As  the  snow-white  wreaths  from  the  tree- 
tops 

That  lay  on  your  golden  hair. 

My  fear  and  my  love  were  striving, 

When,  suddenly  bending  low, 
I  kissed  with  a  passionate  longing 

The  clusters  of  scented  snow; 
And  well— how  well! — I  remember 

The  wonder  and  sweet  surprise 
That  was  born  with  your  rosy  blushes 

And  glowed  in  your  tender  eyes. 

And  then  with  my  love  triumphant 

In  ever  impassioned  tone, 
I  asked  for  the  pearly  blossoms 

And  the  setting  of  gold  for  my  own. 
And  the  dream  of  my  life  came  to  me 

In  that  crowning  of  snow  and  shine, 
When  your  beautiful  face  was  lifted 

And  your  eyes  and  your  lips  met  mine. 
—Mildred  McXeal,  in  Ohio  Parmer. 


FRUIT  DESSERTS— STRAWBERRIES. 

There  is  hardly  a  fruit  so  general- 
ly popular  as  strawberries,  and 
generally  delicious  whether  large 
or   small.     Even  the  tiny  wild 
strawberry  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  far  as 
tasto  is  concerned,  though  the  task  of 
picking  and  stemming  is  not  to  be  craved. 

In  preparing  strawberries,  to  be  eaten 
plain  (or  otherwise,  for  that  matter),  care 
should  be  taken  to  cleanse  them  free  from 
(  every  particle  of  grit,  as  one  gritty  straw- 
berry will  go  far  toward  spoiling  the 
success  of  the  whole  dish.  It  is  better, 
however,  not  to  wash  the  berries  any 
more  than  is  actually  necessary,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  solid  and 
perfect  as  possible.  Gently  stirring  the 
berries  in  clear,  cold  water  with  the 
hands  will  tend  to  remove  the  grit,  some- 
times it  being  necessary  to  use  even  three 
of  four  waters. 

After  cleaning  (of  course,  the  stemming 
process  has  already  been  accomplished 
before  the  washing),  place  them  in  your 
dessert-dish,  not  neglecting  to  sugar  them 
well,  and  set  away  in  the  refrigerator  or 
other  cool  place  before  serving.  If  the 
berries  are  more  than  ordinarily  sour,  the 
proportion  of  sugar  will  have  to  be  very 
generous  indeed.  Serve  only  when  per- 
fectly cold. 

Strawberries,  with  Sugar  or  Cream. 
— If  the  fruit  is  particularly  large  and  per- 
fect, and  you  wish  something  extra  in  the 
line  of  a  dainty  way  of  serving,  leave  the 
stems  on.  Such  berries  have  little  or  no 
grit,  and  require  scarcely  any  cleaning. 
When  serving  in  this  manner,  at  each 
plate  should  be  placed  a  tiny  individual 
dish  containing  either  powdered  sugar  or 
cream  (or  two  for  both),  into  which  the 
berries  can  be  dipped  by  the  stem,  and 
thus  eaten.   The  cream  should  be  whipped 


to  a  stiff  snow,  sweetened  with  powdered 
or  confectionery  sugar,  and  flavored  with 
a  little  vanilla  extract.    This  is  a  very 
nice  way  to  serve  berries  at  luncheons. 
Strawberry  Gelatin.— In  one  pint  of 


cold  water  soak  a  package  of  gelatin 
for  one  half  hour,  after  which  add  one 
and  one  half  pints  of  hot  water,  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Sweeten  to  taste  with 
granulated  sugar,  and  flavor  with  a  few 
drops  of  almond  flavoring.  Have  your 
strawberries  (about  a  quart  box,  or  per- 
haps a  few  more)  already  stemmed  and 
cleaned,  and  add  them  to  the  above  gel- 
atin. Place  away  on  ice  or  in  a  cool  spot 
to  harden.  This  is  better  if  made  the  day 
previous  to  serving.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  the  almond  flavoring, 
as  the  gelatin  itself  has  an  acid  taste 
quite  pleasant  and  decided  enough,  to- 
gether with  the  flavor  of  the  berries,  to 
suit  most  people.  This  dessert,  though 
very  agreeable  when  served  plain  as 
above,  can  also  be  served  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Phosphated  Strawberry  Jelly. — 
One  quart  of  strawberries  will  be  re- 
quired. After  stemming  and  cleaning, 
cover  them  with  water,  and  boil  them, 
after  which  they  should  be  mashed  and 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  enough  water 
added  to  make  up  a  quart.  Sweeten  to 
taste  with  powdered  sugar  (preferably), 
though  other  kinds  will  do,  and  boil  up 
once.  Soak  a  package  of  gelatin  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water  for  one  half  hour.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  quart  of  hot  mixed 
juice  and  fruit,  the  entire  mixture  to  be 
stirred  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Add 
more  sugar  if  necessary  (according  to 
taste),  and  place  in  the  refrigerator  or 
other  cool  place  to  harden.  This  can  also 
be  served  w-ith  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Cream. — This  is  a  very 
dainty  dessert  when  served  in  individual 
molds  or  small  glasses.  Mash  one  quart 
of  strawberries,  rub  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  mix  with  same  three  pints  of  rich 


the  other  part,  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  |  come  ready  made  in  the  stores,  and  are  in 
sugar,  adding  a  more  carefully  arranged  pique  trimmed  with  embroidery  or  all-over 
layer  of  the  most  perfect  strawberries.  1  embroidery  and  lace.  They  can  be  pinned 
with  powdered  sugar  generously  sprinkled  on  over  a  plain  waist,  and  give  a  very 
over  them.    Serve  in  shallow  individual  I  dressy  effect  to  an  otherwise  plain  cos- 
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dishes  with  milk  or  cream.    The  cream 
can  be  either  plain  or  whipped,  the  latter 
being  very  delicious  when  sweetened  with 
powdered  sugar  and  flavoring  extract. 
These  recipes  have  been  carefully  se- 
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tume.  They  range  in  price  from  §1.25 
to  SI. 75. 

We  give  also  two  very  pretty  neck-trim- 
mings. 

Baby-caps  are  very  dainty  and  sweet 
this  season.  For  the  tiny  one  that  cannot 
yet  sit  up  the  close-fitting  styles  are  the 
best.  These  come  in  white  and  dark  ecru 
batiste  trimmed  with  lace.  The  dark  ones 
are  85  cents,  the  white  ones  $1.25,  and 
the  one  of  more  elaborate  style  for  a 
child  that  walks  is  $1.50.  These  articles 
take  such  careful  needlework  to  make 
them  that  it  is  best  to  buy  them  ready 
made.  Christie  Irving. 


cream;  sweeten  to  taste  with  sugar;  whip  | 
to  a  froth,  and  add  one  half  ounce  of  dis- 
solved gelatin.  Wet  your  glasses  or  molds 
to  prevent  cream  from  adhering,  fill  same 
with  the  cream,  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place. 

Strawberry  Dumplings.— Mix  a  quart 
of  flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
teacupful  of  thick  cream.    (In  place  of  the 
cream    a    cupful    of    butter  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  flour  will  do.)    Then 'add 
four    eggs    separately    and  thoroughly 
beaten,  with  milk  enough  to  make  it  the 
right  consistency  to  roll  out  thin.  Line 
your    cups    with  the 
crust  thinly  rolled  out, 
and  fill  with  strawber- 
ries, adding  sugar,  and 
covering  with  more 
crust.     Place  these 
cups  in  a  shallow  stew- 
pan    large    enough  to 
contain  them,  with  boil- 
ing  water  to  reach  half 
way  up  the  cups.  Steam 
forty-five  minutes.  Turn 
out  on  a  dish,  sift  pow- 
dered sugar  over  them, 
and  serve  plain  or  with 
sauce.    As  every  housewife  has  a  favorite 
sauce  of  hor  own.  directions  are  unneces- 
sary. 

Strawberry  Short-cake.— Take  one 
quart  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  soda, 
two  teaspooufuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  but- 
ter the  size  of  an  egg;  mix  with  milk 
until  very  soft,  roll  ont.  and  bake  quickly. 
Split  into  two  parts,  butter  one  of  them, 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  then  put  on  a 
layer  of  strawberries  and  sugar;  lay  on 
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lected,  and  some  at  least  will  doubtless  be 
new  to  many.  The  housewife  can  tell 
from  the  quantity  of  ingredients  called 
for  whether  the  desserts  will  be  too  large 
for  her  family,  in  which  case  she  can 
diminish  them  accordingly. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


PRETTY  LINGERIE  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  young  girl's 
lingerie  should  not  always  be  pretty,  and 
not  only  when  she  is  a  bride. 
Years  ago  that  part  of  a  girl's  ward- 
robe was  her  pride;  but 
with    the    adoption  of 
knit    underwear  much 
of    the    pretty  muslin 
wear  was  dropped,  as 
much  to  save  laundry 
bills  as  anything  else. 

The  umbrella  drawers 
are  particularly  com- 
fortable for  summer, 
and  can  be  so  elaborate- 
ly trimmed  ,  as  to  an- 
swer for  underskirts. 

Dainty  underbodies 
must    be    provided  to 
wear  with  sheer  lawn  dresses. 

A  pair  of  stocking-supporters  can  be 
made,  using  blue  satin  for  the  belt  por- 
tion, which  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  person. 
The  rubber  at  the  sides  can  be  incased 
in  satin  puffings,  and  trimmed  with  satin 
ribbons. 

Sleeveless  chemises  should  be  provided 
for  dress  occasions,  and  confined  at  the 
shoulders  with  ribbon  ties. 

Bolero  fronts  to  wear  with  white  dresses 


DON'T  PLAN  TOO  MUCH. 

The  great  temptation  of  a  farmer's  wife 
as  the  bright  days  herald  the  spring  is  to 
lay  out  more  work  than  she  can  accom- 
plish. Don't  do  it.  Have  the  garden  just 
large  enough  to  supply  the  table  plenti- 
fully. Have  it  laid  off  in  rows  so  a  horse 
and  double-shovel  plow  can  do  most  of  the 
work.  For  the  chicks  have  a  yard  in- 
closed with  fine-meshed  wire  fence  to  con- 
fine them  until  the  dew  is  off  mornings  or 
on  rainy  days.  The  coops  should  be  ranged 
around  it,  and  the  chicks  should  always 
be  fed  inside  the  inclosure.  Then  they 
are  easily  called  in  if  a  rain  is  coming, 
saving  one  a  wetting  and  many  drowned 
chicks;  you  have  them  under  control,  and 
save  half  the  labor  in  caring  for  them. 
A  board  placed  porchlike  over  the  coop 
doors  protects  them  from  dashing  rains. 

Press  the  men  in  on  house-cleaning  days 
or  hire  a  strong  woman  to  help.  Remem- 
ber, your  health  is  of  more  value  than 
anything  else,  for  a  weakly  mother  can- 
not do  justice  to  her  family.  We  need 
'patience  and  forbearance  and  gentleness 
to  deal  with  the  sensitive  souls  that  are 


developing  under  our  care.  A  wearied, 
overworked  woman  cannot  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  motherhood,  and  many  a 
life  is  marred  because  the  mother  was 
fretful,  cross  and  unkind  through  over- 
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work.  When  will  we  realize  the  greater 
importance  of  true  living,  and  not  exist  to 
labor  every  day  beyond  our  strength? 


Bring  your  work  close  together.  I  know 
women  who  cook  quite  a  distance  from 
the  house,  and  carry  everything  into  the 
dining-room,  making  miles  of  weary,  use- 
less travel  during  the  summer.  One 
woman  has  a  small  shed  dining-room 
attached  to  her  summer  kitchen  on  the 
north  side.  Her  refrigerator  is  in  one 
end  of  it.  Door  and  window  are  screened, 
and  the  useless  travel  avoided.  Her  table 
sets  spread  all  the  time.  Old  chairs  are 
used  that  need  not  be  carried  out.  Benches 
would  do.  For  company  use  dining-room 
extension  table  and  best  dishes  and  silver. 

Every  kitchen  should  have  a  dumb- 
waiter if  the  cellar  is  below,  saving  so 
many  steps.  If  you  cannot  have  a  meal, 
flour  and  shelf  arrangement,  get  two  good- 
sized  barrels,  have  a  frame  made  of  2x4 
pieces  with  short  legs  at  each  corner. 
Into  these  fasten  rollers,  and  you  can 
move  the  barrels  to  sweep  or  mop,  and 
they  are  raised  above  the  damp  floor. 

A  set  of  shelves  over  a  strong,  square 
table  can  be  used  to  keep  all  the  things 
needed  in  baking.  Hang  the  rolling-pin 
and  cake-cutters  ou  nails  driven  into  the 
ends  of  shelves.  In  tin  cans  or  glass  jars 
can  be  kept  soda,  baking-powders,  spices, 
and  in  a  drawer  in  the  table  the  pie-tins, 
bread-cloths,  etc. 

Paint  the  floors  that  are  not  carpeted. 
I  got  a  good  recipe  from  "Woman's 
Work"  some  years  since  that  is  very  sat- 
isfactory and  cheap.  Into  a  quart  of  warm 
water  put  ten  cents'  worth  of  glue;  set 
in  a  warm  place  over  night;  add  one  quart 
of  warm  water  in  the  morning;  stir  until 
the  glue  is  all  melted,  then  stir  in  yellow 
oeher  until  thick  as  cream.  Paint  the 
floor  with  this,  and  when  dry,  go  over  it 
with  linseed-oil.  It  is  better  to  keep  it 
warm  while  using.  It  makes  a  dark 
brown  color,  preserves  the  wood,  is  easily 
wiped  up,  and  is  cheap. 

S.  Naomi  Wolcott. 


CARPET-STRETCHERS,  CARPETS,  ETC. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  S.,  one  of  the  Household 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  requests 


of  the  editor  that  I  tell  for  her  benefit, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others  also,  where 
a  carpet-stretcher  can  be  bought  for  fifty 
or  seventy-five  cents,  as  stated  iu  an  ar- 
ticle of  mine  in  April  1st  issue. 


I  cannot  say  definitely,  but  should  pre- 
sume that  one  could  be  found  at  any  hard- 
ware-store of  any  size,  or  at  least  in  any 
city  hardware-store.  The  one  in  use  at 
our  home  has  been  one  of  the  house-clean- 
ing implements  in  this  family  for  eigh- 
teen ye^rs.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  name  of  the  carpet-stretcher,  for,  con- 
trary to  usual  manufacturer  usages,  it  is 
not  engraved  upon  the  article  in  question. 
The  best  I  can  now  do  is  to  describe  it  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  to  make  fur- 
ther explanations  concerning  prices. 

It  consists  of  three  pieces:  First,  a 
strip  of  hard  wood  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  through  which  were  driven  nine 
steel  nails  two  inches  long,  and  upon  pass- 
ing through  the  wood  are  bent  into  the 
shape  of  steel  teeth  and  sharpened.  These 
teeth,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  take 
hold  upon  the  meshes  of  the  carpet  when 
it  comes  to  stretching  the  same.  The 
second  piece  consists  also  of  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  fifteen  inches  in  length.  At 
the  end  of  this  piece  is  a  small  iron  ham- 
mer, very  sharp  at  one  point  (the  point 
that  is  driven  into  the  floor  near  the  base- 
board), while  at  the  other  end  of  the  ham- 


mer it  is  flat.  This  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  blow  from  a  large  hammer 
(any  common  hammer),  which  drives  it 
into  the  floor  near  the  base-board,  as  de- 
scribed. This  small  hammer  is  furnished 
with  a  flat  iron  handle  about  three  inches 
long,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  a  hard- 
wood piece.  Fpon  the  upper  side  of  this 
hard-wood  strip  there  is  an  iron  strip  se- 
curely fastened,  some  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  this  strip  is  deep-notched  its 
entire  length.  The  third  piece  is  simply  a 
small  iron  tack-hammer,  with  tack-ham- 
mer attachment  at  one  end  of  the  same, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  hook.  This  hook 
catches  into  a  Y-shaped  piece  of  steel 
found  upon  the  first-described  piece,  and 
by  this  purchase  the  carpet  is  drawn  tight, 
while  another  V-shaped  piece  catches 
upon  the  deep-notched  places  as  the 
stretching  process  progresses,  holding  the 
carpet  taut  until  tacked  in  place. 

This  description  will  tell  you  something 
of  the  style  of  article  to  be  looking  for 
when  making  inquiry  for  a  carpet- 
stretcher,  though  not  so  definite  a  descrip- 
tion as  I  would  be  pleased  to  give,  did  not 
language  of  description  further  fail  me. 

As  to  prices,  this  is  the  history:  When 
a  girl,  an  agent  appeared  at  my  mother's 
I  home  at  a  very  opportune  time — for  him  at 
least.  Mother  was  struggling  with  a  new 
!  ingrain  carpet  when  she  heard  the  gate- 
I  latch  click.  Looking  up  from  her  low- 
I  down  position  she  said,  "Another  agent! 


I'll  soon  dispose  of  him.  I'm  in  no  humor 
to  tolerate  a  word  from  him!"  But  that 
agent  doffed  his  hat,  smiled  pleasantly, 
and  said,  "Allow  me  to  aid  you,  madame. 
I've  an  article  here  that  is  just  what  you 
are  needing  to-day."  Kneeling  upon  the 
floor,  he  adjusted  the  carpet-stretcher, 
gathered  up  the  surplus  folds  and 
wrinkles,  folded  under  and  tacked  down, 
while  the  much-molified  housewife  looked 
on  in  astonishment.  For  it  looked  "just 
as  easy!"  And  it  was.  "What's  the 
price?"  she  asked.  "Two  dollars  and  a 
half,"  came  the  man's  reply.  She  was 
again  astonished.  But  there  were  more 
carpets  to  put  down.  She  did  not  feel 
strong  or  a  bit  good-natured,  and  she  was 
very  soon  the  possessor  of  the  carpet- 
stretcher,  and  the  agent  undoubtedly  of 
a  good  $1.50  profit.  A  few  years  later, 
when  beginning  housekeeping  myself,  just 
such  a  carpet-stretcher  was  purchased  for 
eighty-five  cents.  It  is  evidently  as  good 
as  ever,  except  in  appearances.  Since 
then  I  have  known  housewives  to  pur- 
chase for  seventy-five  cents  the  very  same 
make  of  stretcher.  But  the  name  I  am 
not  able  to  give  of  that  carpet-stretcher. 

And  now  a  few  words  of  warning  and 
caution.  Having  secured  such  a  stretcher, 
or  any  other  kind  of  sharp-toothed 
stretcher,  attend  personally  to  the  putting 
down  of  carpets.  If  placed  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent,  don't-care  hired  help,  from 
the  work  of  that  same  stretcher  you  will 
reap  disappointment  and  loss.  When 
writing  the  article  for  April  1st  issue  of 
this  paper  carpets  put  down  the  spring 
before  were  just  being  taken  up.  Not 
able  to  attend  to  even  the  supervision  of 
the  putting  down  of  them  at  that  time, 
and  only  able  to  show  the  "girl"  how  to 
use  the  carpet-stretcher,  irreparable  dam- 
age was  done  to  my  carpets,  as  found 
upon  looking  them  over  this  spring  pre- 
paratory to  laying  them  again.  The  sharp 
teeth  had  been  caught  irregularly  into  the 
carpet,  too  great  strain  brought  in  the 
stretching,  and  warp  and  filling  threads 
broken.  Great  places  are  torn  from  six 
to  ten  inches  from  the  edges  of  carpet 
all  around. 

In  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator  car- 
pet-stretchers are  a  veritable  boon  to  the 
housewife.  In  the  hands  of  the  incompe- 
tent and  indifferent  they  may  prove  worse 
than  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

This  spring,  again  unable  to  attend  to 
the  putting  down  of  carpets  myself,  and 
having  had  sufficient  of  experience  with 
incompetent  operators  of  carpet-stretchers, 
the  one  we  own  was  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
a  strong  man  hired  to  put  them  all  down, 
and  the  stretching  was  all  done  by  hand. 
First  tacking  down  two  sides  of  the  car- 
pet, he  then  by  main  hand  force  gathered 
every  particle  of  slack,  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  base-boards  put  in  tacks  to  hold 
it  securely.  Turning  around,  he  then 
turned  under,  tacked  down,  and  then  re- 
moved those  tacks  that  held  the  extra 
folds  in  place  while  he  was  working.  The 
work  was  quickly  and  satisfactorily  done. 
But  a  man's  strength  is  required  for  such 
work  instead  of  a  woman's.  At  least  the 
strength  of  the  average  housewife.  Being 
able  to  put  down  the  carpets  yourself,  you 
will  find  the  carpet-stretcher  described 


great  aid.  It  simplifies  matters  exceeding- 
ly. I  would  not  be  without  one.  They 
are  quite  common,  and  you  will  surely 
find  them  by  persistent  inquiry. 

Ella  Houghton. 


SEASIDE  WORK-BASKET. 

In  planning  for  articles  to  take  away 
with  one  on  a  summer  trip  one  often 
misses  the  home  conveniences.  A  work- 
basket  is  almost  indispensable,  so  we  give 
our  readers  one  that  can  be  folded  flat. 

For  the  bottom  take  a  six-inch  square 
of  cardboard,  cover  with  any  pretty  mate- 
rial, cover  the  sloping  sides  and  sew  only 
on  the  edge  that  is  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  sides  free.  These  are 
then  tied  at  the  corners  with  ribbon  or 
braid,  which  is  also  quilled  around  the 


|  edges  as  an  ornamentation.  Pockets  are 
put  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  a  cushion 
and  needle-book  on  the  other  two.  The 
handle  is  also  detachable  and  tied  on. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  pack  up,  this  can 
all  be  untied  and  packed  flat. 

It  is  nice  at  home  also,  as  it  can  be 
readily  dusted  and  cleaned. 

Belle  King. 


FOUR  CHOICE  LEMON  RECIPES. 

Lemon  Syrup.— Into  the  juice  of  twelve 
lemons  grate  the  rind  of  six,  and  let  it 
stand  over  night.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of 
six  pounds  of  white  sugar;  when  cold, 
strain  the  juice  into  it,  and  squeeze  as 
much  oil  from  the  rinds  as  will  suit  the 
taste.  Bottle,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
A  tablespoon  ful  to  a  goblet  of  water 
makes  a  fine  lemonade. 

Lemon  Sandwiches.— Into  a  teacupful 
of  slightly  softened  butter  beat  the  raw 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard.  Bub  smooth  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  that  have  been  boiled  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  cooled;  and 
into  them  rub  one  fourth  of  the  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  and  a  scant 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  another  one 
fourth  of  the  butter,  rubbing  all  well  to- 
gether, another  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
and  so  on  until  all  the  butter  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  are  used, 
rubbing  all  thoroughly.  Spread  evenly  on 
very  thin  slices  of  bread,  lay  two  together, 
cut  into  triangles,  and  serve  with  cold 
tongue  or  boiled  ham. 

Lemon-snaps.— One  heaping  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water,  flour 
enough  to  roll  thin;  flavor  with  lemon. 
Cut  into  small  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Lemon  Pie.— Moisten  a  spoonful  of 
corn-starch  and  add  to  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  stirring  until  it  boils  clear;  pour 
it  over  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  small  lump 
of  butter.  When  cool,  add  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  large  lemon  and  a  well- 
beaten  egg;  stir  thoroughly,  and  bake  with 
one  crust,  adding  a  meringue  when  done. 

Clara  S.  Everts. 


RECIPE  FOR  CANNING  CUCUMBERS. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  many  years,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  information  and 
many  nice  recipes,  and  as  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,  I  will  send  a  nice  recipe 
for  canning  cucumbers,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  print: 

Peal  and  slice  your  cucumbers,  and  salt 
a  little  heavier  than  for  present  use;  let 
them  stand  two  hours,  drain  off  the  water, 
put  them  into  a  kettle,  season  well  with 
pepper  and  vinegar,  let  them  come  to  a 
boil;  put  into  cans,  and  seal  up  tightly. 
They  keep  well,  and  are  very  nice  to  use 
through  the  winter  aud  spring.  S.  F.  V. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  INVESTMENTS. 

Big  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  small 
investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  and  the 
way  many  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
would  make  interesting  reading.  We  can  not 
here  go  into  details,  but  if  you  will  write  us 
we  will  suggest  a  plan  that  will  materially 
improve  your  pecuniary  condition.  We  have 
something  special  to  offer,  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  send  us  your  name  and  get  on  our 
list  for  Cripple  Creek  literature.  Our  facilities 
in  the  stock  business  are  unexcelled.  Address 
The  Mechem  Investment  Company,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 
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CONSTANCY. 

If  we  no  more  should  meet, 
And  some  day,  weary  of  the  noise  and 
strife, 

You'd  let  your  tired  feet 
Lead  back  to  haunts  where  in  the  morn  of 
life 

We  strayed,  would  summer  roses  seem  as 
fair 

As  on  that  other  glorious  bygone  day, 
When  side  by  side  we  paused  a  moment  there 
And  dreamed  that  life  would  be  an  endless 
May? 

If  you  should  once  more  stand 
Beneath  the  tree  where  we  were  wont  to 
rest, 

Where  once  you  clasped  my  hand 
And  told  me  you  would  always  love  me 
best 

Of  all  the  world,   would  tender  memories 
throng 

From  out  the  years  and  make  your  heart 
beat  fast? 

Would  the  faint  echoes  of  life's  early  song 
Speak  to  your  soul  of  me  and  of  the  past? 

If,  as  you  stood,  the  light 
From  the  young  moon  should  silver  vale 
and  hill. 
As  on  another  night. 

When  we  together  heard  the  whippoorwill 
Call  to  his  mate,  would  the  low  plaintive 
strain 

Bring  back  a  thought  of  her  who,  like  the 
bird. 

At  twilight  seeks  the  moonlit  vale  again 
And    thrills    her   love-notes,    though  per- 
chance unheard? 

If  from  some  shadowed  place 
A  shape  should  glide,  and  in  the  softened 
glow 

You  fancied  you  could  trace 

The  form  of  her  you  loved  so  long  ago, 
Would  you  shrink  back  from  arms  held  out 
to  yon. 

Or  would  you  clasp  your  old  love  to  your 
breast. 

Knowing  through  every  change  she  had  been 
true — 

In  life,  in  death,  she  loved  you  first  and 
best  ? 

— Lottie  Elgin,  in  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


borax  and  benzene  in  equal  quantities  will 
remove  the  worst  cases  of  iron  rust. 

The  Home-maker. — The  time  wheu 
the  extra  work  will  all  be  done,  and  they 
will  have  leisure  to  rest,  is  the  will-o\tue- 
wisp  of  most  housekeepers.  Every  sea- 
son brings  its  extra  cares  and  duties,  and 
if  rest  is  ever  taken,  it  must  be  sand- 
wiched in  as  we  go  along. 

But  let  not  the  tired  home-maker  be  dis- 
couraged and  think  she  is  wearing  out 
her  life  in  simple  drudgery.  No  work  for 
loved  ones  can  be  that.  If  she  succeeds 
in  making  a  home  where  husband  and 
children  love  to  stay,  a  home  filled  with 
peace  and  quiet  happiness,  she  will  have 
done  a  good  work.  The  duty  which  lies 
nearest  our  hands  is  the  one  God  wishes 
us  to  do  first;  if  it  costs  ns  a  sacrifice,  so 
much  the  more  is  it  acceptable  to  Him 
who  gave  his  son  for  us.  We  are  all  of  us 
apt  to  feel  discouraged  at  times,  and  think 
we  are  doing  no  work  in  life's  field; 

"Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 

«*»***  »*,» 
Comes  day  by  day  the  recompense." 

Maida  McL. 


Ivory 

Soap 


There  are  a  hundred 
imitations.  They 
all  lack  the  remark' 

able  qualities  of  the 

Pennine. 

J  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Oo.,  Ointi. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

Rhubahb  and  Orange  Marma- 
lade.—Wash  the  rhubarb  with- 
out peeling  it,  cut  it  into  inch 
-  lengths,  and  weigh  it;  then  to 
every  pound  of  rhubarb  add  the  pulp  and 
juice  of  one  orange,  and  for  every  three 
pounds  add  the  thin  yellow  peel  of  one 
orange.  Put  the  rhubarb  and  oranges 
into  a  stone  jar  or  an  agate  kettle,  add 
a  tablespoouful  of  water  for  every  pound 
of  the  rhubarb;  set  it  in  the  oven,  covered 
tightly,  and  bake  until  it  is  very  tender; 
then  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  put  the  pulp 
into  a  preserving-kettle,  with  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  the  rhubarb  be- 
fore it  .was  cooked.  Let  boil  twenty  min- 
utes, stirring  it  all  the  time  with  a  silver 
or  wooden  spoon.  Pour  it  into  small  pots 
or*  glasses,  and  cover  as  you  would  jelly. 

Pineapple  Cake. — Use  any  good  layer- 
cake  recipe,  and  for  filling  beat  a  teaeup- 
ful  of  thick  sweet  cream  until  it  is  stiff, 
then  add  one  half  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
pineapple,  and  powdered  sugar  to  sweeten. 
A  strawberry  rilling  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing crushed  strawberries  to  the  cream  in- 
stead of  the  chopped  pineapple.  This  cake 
must  be  eaten  soon  after  putting  in  the 
tilling.  The  cake  may  be  made  the  day 
before  it  is  required,  and  then  put  to- 
gether with  the  filling,  and  the  top  iced  a 
few  hours  before  it  is  to  be  served. 

To  Remove  Stains. — The  season  of 
fresh  fruit  is  also  the  season  of  stained 


TWO  PRETTY  LINEN  PIECES. 

The  first,  which  can  be  used  for  bureau- 
mats,  is  made  of  heavy  white  linen,  with 
wheels  for  the  edge  made  of  Xo.  40  white 
cotton.    As  we  have  given  the  directions 


White  Carpet-rags.— What  shall  we  i 
do  with  so  many  white  rags  when  there 
is  no  carpet  to  make?  I  saw  such  a  pret- 
ty stand-spread  the  other  evening  made 
from  finely  cut  white  rags  anil  woven 
like  a  rug  (that  is,  a  space  left  between 
every  three  or  four  threads  of  warp). 
Across  each  end  were  mixed  in  irregular 
stripes  of  blue  for  a  border,  the  ends  fin- 
ished with  a  knotted  fringe  of  warp. 

What  a  nice  pad  such  a  spread  of  all 
white  would  make  for  the  dining-room 
table  to  use  under  the  table-cloth.  Have 
it  woven  four  inches  wider  than  the  table, 
so  as  to  come  over  each  edge,  and  thus 
save  the  wear  on  the  table-cloth  over  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Do  you  not  notice  that 
there  is  where  the  linen  always  wears  out 
first?  A  pad  not  only  helps  this  trouble, 
but  makes  even  a  thin  table-cloth  look 
heavy:  and  if  one  has  a  very  nice  dining- 
table,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
economy  in  providing  a  covering  that  shall 
protect  the  varnish  from  the  hot  dishes  to 
be  used.  How  one  does  dread  to  see  a 
nicely  polished  table  all  covered  with 
white  spots!  Gypsy. 


their  appearance,  a  being  the  larva  and  b 
the  adult.  They  are  about  three  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  long,  black  in  color, 
but  covered  with  minute  scales  that  give 
them  a  mottled  appearance. 

Spraying  with  benzene  is  recommended, 
but  rooms  must  be  well  aired  after  it,  as 
it  is  very  inflammable. 

Christie  Irving. 


I  have  been  using  Jayne's  Expectorant  for 
the  past  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  consider  It 
the  very  best  and  safest  remedy  made  for  the 
relief  of  all  pulmonary  troubles.— P.  M. 
GREEX,  Culbertson,  Xeb.,  Oct.  17,  1895. 

The  best  Family  Pill— Jayne's  Painless  Sanative. 


J2  Yards  Torchon  I  A  sO  F  Given  Away. 
All  one  piece  FREE  to  sW#*\sfs&  all  sending  10c. 
for  paper  3  moB.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville,  Maine. 

CARPET  LOOM 

riV.OUIiTTIC    Weaves  lOOyards  per  day. 

r  LT    OflU  I  I  LXi  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  SEITCOHB  LOOS  CO.,  So.  SIC  W  Street,  Davenport,  Ioxa. 


before  for  crocheting  them  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  It  takes  twelve 
wheels  to  trim  one. 

The  linen  photograph-frame  is  made  in 
arabesque  and  rococo  work  in  white  and 
gold,  with  the  flowers  in  delicate  pink. 

Belle  King. 


table-linen.  I  have  found  that  nearly  all 
fruit  stains,  as  well  as  those  of  test  or 
coffee,  may  be  removed  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  through  the  stain.  If  you  dis- 
solve a  little  borax  in  the  water  it  is 
still  better. 

Salt  and  lemon-juice  will  take  out  fresh 
iron  rust  if  it  is  put  on  the  spots,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
friend  tells  ine  that  a.  mixture  i.f  powdered 


TIMELY  HINTS. 

Saving  Patterns.— I  went  visiting  the 
other  day,  and  a  friend  showed  a  sampler 
of  crochet  and  knitting  patterns  she  had 
just  finished,  leaving  room  for  others  to 
come.  It  was  pretty,  neat  and  convenient, 
but  enough  work  was  there  to  trim  a  suit 
of  underclothing;  it  must  have  taken 
hours  and  hours  to  have  followed  out  some 
of  the  elaborate  designs  that  might  never 
be  used,  after  all. 

I  went  home  and  prepared  a  sampler, 
but  on  a  different  plan,  and  I  think  just 
as  convenient.  There  was  an  old  book, 
the  covers  of  which  were  good,  but  the 
contents  of  no  further  value;  every  other 
leaf  was  cut  an  inch  from  the  binding. 

All  the  patterns  in  crochet,  knitting  or 
tatting  that  could  be  cut  out  of  old  papers 
were  pasted  into  this  book — each  kind  by 
itself.  Yes,  it  was  nothing  but  a  scrap- 
book,  quickly  made,  easy,  of  reference. 
There  are  many  patterns  in  papers  for 
which  we  care  nothing  beyond  present 
reading,  and  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to 
collect  quite  a  boxful  preparatory  to  past- 
ing in  the  book.  If  something  is  desired 
from  a  nice  magazine,  copy  the  direc- 
tions upon  a  white  paper,  and  paste  with- 
in your  book.  It  takes  infinitely  less  time 
than  to  work  out  designs  with  thread. 

To  Prevent  Boiling  Meat  from 
Sticking.— In  boiling  meat  it  often  hap- 
pens that  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  and  burn,  even  while  there  is  plenty 
of  water.  Especially  is  this  true  of  pork 
upon  which  there  is  left  any  portion  of  the 
skin  that  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
iron.  An  old-fashioned  wire  teapot-stand 
dropped  into  the  kettle,  and  the  meat  laid 
thereon,  is  a  sure  preventive  of  trouble. 
If  one  lias  no  win-  tray  or  stand  of  this 
description,  it  will  cost  but  a  few  cents  to 
procure  one,  and  the  expense  will  be  saved 
in  a  few  times  of  boiling  the  meat,  where 
oflen  a  good  big  piece  has  to  be.  thrown 
awnv  because  burned. 


THE  BUFFALO-MOTH. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  comes  the 
cry  from  the  housekeeper,  "What  is  this 
new.  pest  that  is  upon  us?"  In  our  own 
home  we  had  rather  prided  ourselves  on 
our  freedom  from  all  pests  and  of  our 
ability  to  handle  even  moths,  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  that  is;  but  one  day  iast 
year  when  we  thought  we  would  clean  a 
bedroom  little  used,  the  cry  came  from 
up-stairs.  "Oh,  mama,  come  quiekl"  I 
flew  to  answer  the  summons,  and  was 
greeted  by,  "What  kind  of  bugs  are 
these?"  All  along  the  edge  of  one  side 
of  the  room  were  little  black  bugs  cov- 
ered with  what  seemed  black  hair.  For 
a  moment  I  was  nonplussed,  then  I  ex- 
claimed, "I  just  believe  those  are  the 
buffalo-moth!"    I  found  later  they  were. 

Xow.  this  fiendish  pest,  instead  of  con- 
fining its  ravages  to  woolen  material,  like 
the  other  moths,  simply  destroys  every- 
thing— paper,  linen,  wood,  wools — and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  just  to  keep  constantly  at  it — 
eternal  vigilance.  Many  of  my  neighbors 
last  summer  were  obliged  to  loosen  their 
carpets  and  lay  them  back  from  the  base- 
boards, and  keep  watch  for  them.  They 
seem  to  abound  in  furnace-heated  houses. 

The  beetle  that  lays  the  egg  is  very 
small,  being  a  day  flyer,  and  can  pass 
through  a  wire  screen.  The  egg  is  laid, 
and  then  they  go  out  again.  The  larvae 
develop  rapidly,  and  remain  alive  an  in- 
definite time,  molting  frequently  and  feed- 
ing upon  their  cast-off  skins.  These  they 
cast  about  six  times,  and  through  the 


North  there  are  not  more  than  two  annual 
generations.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Europe  in  insect 
collections. 

When  they  attack  carpets  they  eat  irreg- 
ular holes,  anil  sometimes  follow  the 
cracks  of  the  floors,  cutting  long  slits  in 
the  carpets.  Where  the  large  rug  is  used, 
which  does  not  come  quite  to  the  base- 
board, less  trouble  is  experienced.  . 

We   give   a   magnified   illustration  of 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buv  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


Write  to  the 
largest  nil  paper  house 
n  V.  S.  tor  samples — mailed  free. 
From  2  .  et*.  to  $SH  a  roll— S  Yards. 
Our  prices  SO  per  cent,  lower  than  others. 
KATSEK  A-  ALLMAX.  rillLiDELPHU. 
1)32.034  Market  St.      418  Irth  Street 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  15,000  In  | 
wank  board  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terriff*i*  Perfect  Washing;  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  ;if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. Agent*  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  POHTLASD  31  KG.  CO.,  Box  4  Porthuid,SI.ea. 


DILLEY'S  IMPROVED 

Laundry  King  Washer 


•  Washes  easier,  better  and  in 
one-third  less  time  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.    The , 
Kijrht  Size  l'.»r  Family  | 
or  Luu  nil  r>  Wii-hlng.  ' 

Clean  and  Rust  Proof. 
Possesses  desirable  feat- 
ures found  in  no  other. 
Every  washer  em  a  ran - 

teed-  Agent*  Wnnltd. 

Write  for  prices  and  se- 
cure exclusive  territory. 

MUIR  WASHING  MACHINE  I 

Box.  22  Muir,  Mich. 


The  Most 
Perfect  Stove 
on  Earth. 


The  "Splendid" 
Oil  Cooking  Stove 

Over  100,000  in  use. 

So  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  them.  We  guaran- 
tee every  one  of  ihem  lo  roast  meats,  bake  bread, 
biscuits,  cakes,  pies.  etc.  equal  to  any  steel  range  in 
the  country.  Delivered  at  your  station  complete  with 
oven  and  tl.it  Iron  heater  for  $7.50.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.   Circulars  free. 

NOVELTY  flFG.  CO., 
zoo  Hechanic  St.,       Jackson,  ilich. 
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GO  OR  GIVE. 

Who  will  go  among  the  heathen, 
Wondrous  words  of  life  to  teach. 

That  the  Savior's  love  so  precious 
May  be  known  and  shared  by  each 

Who  in  darkness  now  is  sitting 
Far  beyond  our  power  to  reach? 

Who  will  give  to  send  the  gospel 
To  the  dwellers  o'er  the  sea? 

Though  from  home  we  may  not  wander, 
By  our  offerings  glad  and  free, 

In  the  world's  song  of  redemption 
Ours  a  glorious  part  may  be. 


WHY  THEY  DON'T  GO. 

BUBDETTE  hits  many  a  nail  on  the 
head.    How  like  human  excuses 
are  the  following: 
"So    you    are    not    going  to 
church  this  morning,  my  son? 

"Ah,  yes!  I  see.  'The  music  is  not 
good,'  that's  a  pity.  That's  what  you  go 
to  church  for,  to  hear  the  music  we  de- 
mand. 

"'And  the  pews  are  not  comfortable.' 
That's  too  bad— the  Sabbath  is  the  day  of 
rest,  and  we  go  to  church  for  repose.  The 
less  we  do  through  the  week  the  more  rest 
we  clamor  for  on  the  Sabbath. 

"'The  church  is  so  far  away:  it  is  too 
far  to  walk,  and  I  detest  riding  in  a 
street-car,  and  they're  always  crowded  on 
the  Sabbath.'  This  is  indeed  distressing. 
Sometimes  when  I  think  how  much  far- 
ther away  the  kingdom  is  than  the  church, 
and  that  there  are  no  conveyances  on  the 
road  of  any  description,  I  wonder  how 
some  of  us  are  going  to  get  there. 

"'And  the  sermon  is  so  long  always.'  All 
these  things  are  indeed  to  be  regretted. 
I  would  regret  them  more  sincerely,  my 
boy,  did  I  not  know  that  you  will  often 
squeeze  into  a  stuffed  street-ear,  with  a 
hundred  other  men,  breathing  an  incense 
of  whisky,  beer  and  tobacco,  hang  on  a 
strap  by  your  eyelids  for  two  miles,  and 
then  pay  fifty  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  a  rough  plank  in  the  hot  sun 
for  two  hours  longer,  while  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  game  a  scratch  band  will  blow 
discordant  thunder  out  of  a  dozen  misfit 
horns  right  into  your  ears,  and  come  home 
talk  the  rest  of  the  family  into  a  state 
f  aural  paralysis  about  the  'dandiest 
game  you  ever  saw  played  on  that 
ground.' 

"Ah.  my  boy!  yon  see  what  staying 
away  from  church  does.  It  develops  a 
habit  of  -lying.  There  isn't  one  man  In  a 
hundred  who  could  go  on  the  witness- 
tand  and  give,  under  oath,  the  same  rea- 
sons for  not  going  to  church  that  he  gives 
to  his  family  every  Sunday  morning.  My 
son,  if  you  didn't  think  you  ought  to  go 
you  wouldn't  make  any  excuses  for  not 
going.  Xo  man  apologizes  for  doing 
right." — Religious  Herald. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  "DARK-ROOM." 

We  must  all  go  in  the  shadow  some- 
imes.  The  glare  of  the  daylight  is  too 
brilliant:  our  eyes  become  injured  and  un- 
ble  to  discern  the  delicate  shades  of  color 
or  appreciate  neutral  tints — the  shadowed 
chamber  of  sickness,  the  shadowed  house 
of  mourning,  the  shadowed  life  from  which 
the  sunlight  has  gone.  But  fear  not;  it  is 
the  shadow  of  God's  hand.  He  is  leading 
thee.  There  are  lessons  which  can  be 
learned  only  there.  The  photograph  of 
his  face  can  be  fixed  only  in  the  dark 
chamber.  But  do  not  suppose  that  he  has 
east  thee  aside.  Thou  art  still  in  his 
quiver:  he  has  not  flung  thee  away  as  a 
worthless  thing.  He  is  only  keeping  thee 
close  until  the  moment  comes  when  he 
can  send  thee  most  swiftly  and  surely  on 
some  errand  in  which  he  will  be  glorified. 
Oh,  shadowed  solitary  one!  remember  how 
closely  the  quiver  is  bound  to  the  warrior, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  hand,  and  guard- 
ed jealously.— Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 


A  GREAT  MAN'S  MOTTO. 

It  is  said  of  the  great  Swedish  botanist 
and  scientist,  Linnaeus,  that  he  had  placed 
over  his  door  the  motto,  "Live  innocently; 
God  is  present." 

Linnaeus  was  a  busy  man,  and  during 
his  life  classified  and  named  all  the  known 
plants  and  animals  of  the  earth,  besides 
writing  a  great  many  books  on  plants,  nat- 
ural history  and  science:  but  he  knew 
where  to  look  for  success,  and  believed 
that  the  only  useful  life  was  a  Christian 
life.    Beginning  in  poverty,  he  was  lifted 


above  want  by  his  marked  success  in  his 
profession,  and  he  often  told  his  friends 
that  he  was  grateful  to  God  only  for  the 
great  success  he  had  attained,  counting  his 
own  work  nothing  compared  with  the  as- 
sistance God  had  given  him. 

If  God  helped  Linnaeus  for  being  a 
Christian  in  his  profession,  he  will  help  us, 
at  home,  in  the  office  and  in  whatever  we 
undertake,  to  succeed. 

If  we  keep  before  us  the  motto,  "Live 
innocently;  God  is  present,"  it  may  save 
us  many  a  regret  when  another  year 
closes.  It  is  a  constant  check-rein,  guid- 
ing us  to  the  right. — W.  M.  Smith. 


SLANDER. 

The  most  cowardly  thing  a  person  can 
do  is  to  attempt  to  crush  out  the  very  life 
of  another  by  hints  and  low  insinuations. 
There  are  those  who  cannot  see  a  good 
deed  done  without  attributing  to  it  a  bad 
motive.  Wrapping  themselves  up  in  a 
mantle  of  self-righteousness,  they  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  fellow-mortals  and  dig 
and  probe,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
hurt.  No  matter  if  they  inflict  a  sting 
that  may  crush  a  life — how  they  gloat  in 
almost  fiendish  delight  when  "they  say" 
brings  a  whispered  tale  a  shade  darker 
than  before. 

Slander  is  envy's  favorite  child.  It 
knows  no  honor. 

*Twas  but  one  whisper.  One 
That  uttered  low,  for  very  shame, 
The  thing  the  slanderer  dare  not  name, 

And  yet  its  work  was  done. 

'Twas  but  a  venom'd  word 
That  struck  Its  coward,  poisoned  blow, 
In  craven  whispers,  hushed  and  low, 

And  yet  the  wide  world  heard. 

A  hint!    So  slight,  so  low, 
And  yet  so  potent  in  its  power, 
A  human  soul  in  one  short  hour 

Was  crushed  beneath  its  blow. 

—Bugle  Call. 


"  HAVE  YE  RECEIVED?" 

What?  "The  Holy  Ghost."  When? 
"Since  ye  believed."  Acts  xix.  2.  A  stir- 
ring question.  There  are  many  "be- 
lievers" who,  if  this  sharp,  trenchant 
inquiry  were  made,  would  pause,  hang 
the  head,  and,  if  honest,  confess  them- 
selves lacking.  This  celestial  vitalizer 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  great  mass 
of  believers.  We  who  look  for  the  Lord 
are  altogether  too  destitute  of  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  The  fact  is  confessed  and 
deplored.  Does  sin  separate  the  loving, 
calming,  comforting,  reviving  presence  of 
the  Spirit  from  our  flocks  and  preachers? 
Will  humility  and  confession  make  us  a 
better  and  more  efficient  people?  We 
ought  to  be  the  holiest,  happiest,  lovingest 
Christians  on  earth.  Our  faith  demands 
consecration,  otherwise  we  are  in  peril 
of  the  stigma  "Ichabod."  For  one  I  yearn 
to  "walk  in"  and  be  "led  by  the  Spirit." 
Brethren,  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon 
possessing  soundness  in  doctrinal  views, 
but  how  about  this  leading  question?  Now 
suppose  we  reinvestigate  the  Scripture 
teaching  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
church.  And  let  preachers  preach  on  the 
above  text  to  their  flocks.  Try  it,  and 
speaker  and  hearer  will  be  refreshed. — 
D.  H.  Taylor. 


CHRIST'S  LIFE. 

"All  the  perplexity  and  painful  distress, 
the  dark  difficulties  that  may  dominate 
one's  whole  existence,  would  disappear  if 
we  would  only  learn  that  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  eating  and  drinking,  our  sleeping  and 
clothing  of  the  body,  are  as  much  spiritual 
matters  as  falling  upon  our  knees  in  pray- 
er, or  reading  in  God's  holy  word,  or  par- 
taking of  the  holy  communion  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  In  Christ  Jesus  life  is  one, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  division  between 
things  secular  and  things  spiritual,  things 
bodily  and  things  heavenly:  there  must  be 
one,  absolutely  one." — Union  Gospel  News. 


POLITENESS  AT  HOME. 

In  family  life  do  not  let  familiarity 
swallow  up  all  courtesy.  Many  of  us  have 
a  habit  of  saying  to  those  with  whom 
we  live  such  things  as  we  say  about 
strangers  behind  their  backs.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  where  real  politeness  is  of 
more  value  than  where  we  mostly  think 
it  would  be  superfluous.  You  may  say 
more  truth,  or  rather  speak  more  plainly 
to  your  associates,  but  you  ought  not  to 
do  it  less  courteously  than  you  would 
speak  to  strangers. 


A  SCIENTIST  SAVED. 

President  Barnaby,  of  Hartsville  College,  Survives  a  Serious  Illness 
Through  the  Aid  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


From  the  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind. 


The  Hartsville  College,  situated  at  Harts- 
ville, Indiana,  was  founded  years  ago  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
when  the  state  was  mostly  a  wilderness, 
and  colleges  were  scarce.  The  college  is 
well  known  throughout  the  country,  for- 
mer students  having  gone  into  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


PROF.  AI.VIN  P.  BARNABY 

A  reporter  recently  called  at  this  famous 
seat  of  learning  and  was  shown  into  the 
room  of  the  President,  Prof.  Alvin  P.  Barn- 
aby. When  last  seen  by  the  reporter  Prof. 
Barnaby  was  in  delicate  health.  To-day  he 
was  apparently  iu  the  best  of  health.  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  the  professor  said : 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  much  better  than  for 
some  time.  I  ana  now  in  perfect  health; 
but  my  recovery  was  brought  about  in 
rather  a  peculiar  way." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  reporter. 

"  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said 
the  professor,  "I  studied  too  hard  when  at 
school,  endeavoring  to  educate  myself  for 
the  professions.  After  completing  the 
common  course  I  came  here,  and  graduated 
from  the  theological  course.  I  entered  the 
ministry,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  a 


United  Brethren  Church  at  a  small  place  in 
Kent  County,  Mich.  Being  of  an  ambitious 
nature,  I  applied  myself  diligently  to  my 
work  and  studies.  In  time  I  noticed  that 
my  health  was  failing.  My  trouble  was 
indigestion,  aud  this  with  other  troubles 
brought  on  nervousness. 

"My  physician  prescribed  for  me  for 
some  time,  and  advised  me  to  take  a  change 
of  climate.  I  did  as  he  requested  and  was 
some  improved.  Soon  after,  I  came  here 
as  professor  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
later  was  financial  agent  of  this  college. 
The  change  agreed  with  me,  and  for  awhile 
my  health  was  better,  but  my  duties  were 
heavy,  and  again  I  found  my  trouble  re- 
turning. This  time  it  was  more  severe  and 
in  the  winter  I  became  completely  pros- 
trated. I  tried  various  medicines  and  dif- 
ferent physicians.  Finally,  I  was  able  to 
return  to  my  duties.  Last  spring  I  wa9 
elected  president  of  the  college.  Again  I 
had  considerable  work,  and  the  trouble, 
which  had  not  been  entirely  cured,  began 
to  affect  me,  and  last  fall  I  collapsed.  I  had 
different  doctors,  but  none  did  me  any  good. 
Professor  Bowman,  who  is  professor  of 
natural  science,  told  me  of  his  experience 
with  Or.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  and  urged  me  to  give  them  a  trial, 
because  they  had  benefited  him  in  a  similar 
case,  and  I  concluded  to  try  them. 

"The  first  box  helped  me,  and  the  second 
gave  great  relief,  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced  from  the  treatment  of  any 
physician.  After  using  six  boxes  of  the 
medicine  I  was  entirely  cured.  To-day  I 
am  perfectly  well.  1  feel  better  and 
stronger  than  for  years.  I  certainly  recom- 
mend this  medicine." 

To  allay  all  doubt  Prof.  Barnaby  cheer- 
fully made  an  affidavit  before 

Lyman  J.  Scudder,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or 
six  boxes  for  £2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


$5,242 


PRIZES 
GIVEN 
AWAY! 


Are  you  a  smart  speller  ?  We  give  $5,242.00  away  in  prizes 
to  those  able  to  make  the  largest  lists  of  words  from  the 
word  ENTHUSIASTIC.  You  can  make  at  least  twenty,  we 
believe,  and  if  you  can  you  will  get  a  present  anyway,  and  if 
your  list  is  the  largest  you  will  get  the  Rosewood  Piano. 
Here  are  the  rules  to  follow:  Use  only  words  in  the  English 
language.  Do  not  use  any  letters  in  a  word  more  times  than 
it  appears  in  ENTHUSIASTIC.  _  Words  spelled  alike  can  be 
used  only  once.  Use  any  dictionary,  and  we  allow  to  be 
counted  proper  nouns,  pronouns,  prefixes,  suffixes,  any  legiti- 
mate word.  This  is  the  way:  Eat,  Eats,  Nat,  Nut,  Nuts,  Net, 
Nets,  Tat,  Sat,  Set,  Hat,  Hat?.  Use  these  words  m  your  list. 
The  publisher  of  Woman's  World  and  Jenness  Miller 
Monthly  will  give  away,  on  July  19,  valuable  presents — 
amounting  to  §5,242.00 — divided  into  1,000  prizes,  for  the  largest 
lists  of  words  as  above.  A  $700.00  Rosewood  Upright  Piano  to 
the  person  making  the  largest  list;  a  10- vol.  set  of  Century 
Dictionary  with  stand,  value  $130.00,  for  the  second  largest ; 
a  $100.00  high-grade  model  '07  Bicycle  for  each  of  the  next  four 
largest  lists ;  a  2-vol.  set  of  Standard  Dictionary,  value  $26.00, 
for  seventh  largest  list  ;  a  Webster  Dictionary,  latest  edition, 
value  $10.50,  for  eighth  largest  list;  $5.00  each  for  the  next  100 
largest  lists ;  $4.00  each  for  the  next  100  largest,  and  $3.00 
each  for  the  next  100  largest  lists ;  400  Dress  Patterns 
(Organdies  and  Grenadines),  value  $5.00  each,  for  the  next  400 
largest  lists;  167  Kombi  Cameras,  value  $3.00  each,  for  the  next 
167  largest  lists,  and  125  Cash  Prizes  of  $2.00  each  for  the  next 
125  largest  lists — 1,000  prizes  in  all.  Rev.  Joseph  Sanderson, 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  and  John  Habberton  will  award  the 
prizes.  Don't  you  think  you  could  be  one  of  these  prize 
winners  ?  You  will  enjoy  the  making  of  your  list.  Why  not 
try  for  the  first  prize?  The  above  rewards  are  given  free 
and  without  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention  to  our  handsome  woman's  magazine,  thirty-six 
pages,  each  page  containing  four  long  columns,  finely  illus- 
trated, and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories  by  the 
best  authors  ;  price,  $1.00  per  year.  To  enter  the  contest  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  send  25  cents  (money-order,  silver  or 
stamps)  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscription  with  your  list 
of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the  25  cents  and  a  list  of 
twenty  words  or  more  is  guaranteed  an  extra  present  by 
return  mail  (in  addition  to  the  magazine)  of  a  200-page  book, 
"  Treasure  Island,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  We  give  a 
complete  edition,  handy  size,  finely  printed  in  handsome 
type.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case  or  money  re- 
funded. Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not  later  than 
July  iq.  The  names  and  addresses  of  successful  contestants 
will  be  printed  in  August  issue,  published  July  25.  Our  pub- 
lication has  been  established  ten  years.  We  refer  you  to  any 
mercantile  agency  for  our  standing.  Make  your  list  now. 
Address  Woman's  World  and  Jenness  Miller  Monthly, 
Dept.  No.  208    Nos.  22  and  24  No.  William  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


High 
Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  $10  to  825.  No  money  io  advance. 
$C0  Kenwood  Hachlne  for  $'23.00 
$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -     f  19.50 
Slnger«  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  *15 
and  27  Other  styles.     AU  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freight.     Buy  from 
factory.    Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  one.   Catalogue  and 
testimonials  Free.     Write  at  once. 
Addresn  Un  full),  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
I58-164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B>7,  Chicago,  1U. 


Boys 


We  have  a  first-rate  watch  and 
chain  foryou,which  you  can  earn 
in  one  hour.  Send  your  name 
and  address  for  free  samples  to 
THE  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  triaL  Guaranteed  first  class-  Largest  house 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  62-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


.  *(OR  ££  %f  Et/ccr  

FREE 


IS* 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPENSES 


paid  any  active 
man  or  woman  if 
right.  Goods  lold 
by  sampleoDly.  We 
furnish   hone  and 
buggy,  ahosunplei 
Full  particulars  upon  request.  Address 
dfOETER,  P.  0,  Box  6308,  Boiten,  SUss, 
Mention  this  paper. 


PATENTS 


LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanse!    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  St  hair  failing. 

Hi  f\  ■■  ■■  ■  Wegive  every  girl  or  woman  one  of 

SB  |  I  oar  rolled  gold-tilled  solitaire  Puri- 

IK  BH  Hi  I  tan  rose  diamond  rings,  solid  gold 

II  JL^  |L  ■  pattern,  for  disposing  of  20  pack- 

■     ■  ■  ■  ages  of  Garfield  Pepsin  Gum  among; 

friends  at  5  cents  a  package;  simply  send  name;  we  mail 
gum;  when  sold  send  money  and  we  mail  ring,  which  few 
can  tell  from  a  genuine$75diamond;  we  take  gum  back  if 
you  can't  sell.  Garfield  Gum  Co.,Dept.  5fj  MeadviUe,  Pa* 

LADY  CANVASSERS 

Wanted  immediately,  to  take  orders  and  make  col- 
lections in  a  line  especially  congenial  and  profitable. 
NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Besides  carrying 
all  expenses,  tlie  business  will  bring  you  in  a  LARGE 
CASH  INCOME  for  many  montbs.  Supplies  fur- 
nisher] free.  Address  DEPARTnENT  OF  AGENTS, 
FARH  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Peerless  Atlas  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion  (or  Farm  and  Fireside) 
one  year  for  a  dollar?  It  is  as  good  paying  an 
agency  as  I  ever  worked,  hard  times  or  not.  I 
inclose  twelve  additional  orders.— H.  H.  Rice, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDK. 


Juke  1,  1897. 


©ur  fBMscellanvx 


Alas  for  Dives,  whom  every  reformer  wants 
to  reform,  whom  every  Socialist  wants  to 
strip,  whom  every  Populist  wants  to  loot, 
whom  every  demagogue  wants  to  fatten  on, 
and  every  promoter  and  philanthropist  and 
college  president  and  trustee  of  school  or  hos- 
pital or  museum  to  "interest."  Alas  for  him! 
There  was  an  Attila  who  was  a  Scourge,  and 
a  Charles  who  was  a  Hammer.  Our  Dives  is 
neither,  but  a  far  milder  thing— a  pocket. 
Every  rascal  tries  to  dip  into  him:  good  men 
warn  him  that  he  should  relax  his  strings: 
bad  men  threaten  to  rip  him  up;  and  in  the 
intervals  between  assaults  his  own  con- 
science warns  him  that  he  has  far  more  than 
his  proper  share  of  this  world's  goods.  He 
is  not  happier  in  this  world  than  most  of  us. 
and  for  the  world  to  come  the  Scripture  gives 
him  only  slight  encouragement  to  hope  for 
better  times.  What  shall  we  say  to  him? 
Not  much— there  is  no  need:  he  talks  to  him- 
self. But  what  we  do  say,  let  us  say  to  him 
directly,  and  let  it  be  comforting— if  possible. 
Let  him  try  to  be  honest.  That  is  all.— Ed- 
ward S.  Martin,  in  Scribner's. 


Incontinence  of  water  during  sleep  stopped 
immediately  by  Dr.  E.  Detebon's  Anti-diuretic. 
Cures  children  and  adults  alike.  Write  Dr.  E. 
Detchon,  Crawfordsville,  lnd.  A  new  remedy. 


FIRE-PROOF  PAINTS. 

Fire-proofing  paints  of  effective  quality  are 
now  prepared  in  different  ways,  of  course  no 
oily  or  greasy  substance  entering  into  their 
composition,  the  blending  agent  being  simply 
water.  One  of  the  standard  paints  of  this 
class  is  described  in  the  Boston  "Journal  of 
Commerce"  as  consisting  of  forty  pounds  of 
powdered  asbestos,  ten  pounds  of  aluminate 
of  soda,  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  thirty  pounds 
of  silicate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  any 
non-resinous  coloring  matter  desired,  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  with  water;  that  is, 
enough  of  the  latter  for  producing  a  perfect 
blend  and  rendering  an  easy  application. 
Two  or  more  coats  of  this  is  the  rule  in  ap- 
plying it  to  any  wood  surface,  inside  or  out- 
side a  building.  Another  formula  involves 
the  use  of  forty  pounds  of  finely  ground 
glass,  a  like  amount  of  ground  porcelain, 
and  similarly  of  china-clay  or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  powdered  asbestos,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  quicklime.  These  materials  are 
ground  very  fine,  and  then  mixed  in  sixty 
pounds  of  liquid  silicate  of  soda  with  water, 
as  in  the  preceding  formula;  two  or  more 
coats,  if  necessary,  are  given.  Each  of  these 
paints  is  applied  with  a  brush  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  the  drying  being  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours:  and  if  coloring  matter  is  de- 
sired, the  above  proportions#are  varied  ac- 
cordingly. Further,  if  used  one  after  the 
other,  the  following  solutions  are  effectively 
lire-resisting:  namely,  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  soda  in  water,  and  then  a  mixture  of 
quicklime,  asbestos  and  some  white  lead. 


SUCCESSFUL  SUCCESS. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  "Success  One 
Horse  Tread  rower"  made  by  Appleton  Mfg. 
Co.,  Batavia.  111.,  is  because  of  its  construc- 
tion being  simple  and  strong,  its  operation 
easy  and  effective,  and  its  speed  effectively 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the  excellent 
governor  accompanying  each  machine.  Their 
two  and  three  horse  treafl  powers  are  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  one-horse  Success. 

You  should  send  for  their  free  catalogue 
of  150  pages  describing  their  output  of  Ensi- 
lage Cutters.  Feed  Mills.  Wind  Mills,  Sweep 
Powers,  Corn  Shelters.  Wood  Saws.  etc. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  CIRCULAR. 

The  construction  of  a  paying  circular  re- 
quires care.  For  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  we  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

Don't  try  to  be  funny:  a  pun  or  racy  head- 
line is  apt  to  be  resented  as  facetious,  or  at 
best  flippantly  regarded. 

Never  quote  goods  below  cost.  Every  one 
regards  with  suspicion  an  article  of  diet  ad- 
vertised below  cost. 

Let  your  circulars  be  dignified  and  attrac- 
tive. Remember  that  a  circular  is  rarely 
kept  for  reference,  and  unless  you  present 
an  idea  worthy  of  repetition  or  comment  in 
the  head-line  the  fine  print  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Talk  about  quality,  promptness,  good  meas- 
ure and  full  weight.  Never  send  out  a  trashy- 
looking  circular;  better  send  half  as  many 
well-printed  ones.  Convey  the  impression 
that  you  are  well  stocked  and  that  your  goods 
are  the  best  and  your  prices  moderate.— Gro- 
cery World. 


EXCURSION  TO  CHILLICOTHE. 

Agents  of  the  c.  H.  &  D.  Ry.  in  Ohio  will 
sell  tickets  to  Chllltoothe  and  return  on  ac- 
count of  the  Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  R. 
Department  of  Ohio,  good  going  June  14th, 
15th  and  10th,  good  returning  until  June  19th, 
at  one  cent  per  mile  for  the  round  trip,  short- 
line  distance. 


THE  CANAL  OF  JOSEPH. 

How  many  of  the  engineering  works  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  there  be  in  existence 
in  the  year  6000?  Very  few.  we  fear,  and 
still  less  those  that  will  continue  in  that  far- 
off  age  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Yet  there 
is  at  least  one  great  undertaking  conceived 
and  executed  by  an  engineer  which  during 
the  space  of  four  thousand  years  has  never 
ceased  its  office,  on  which  the  life  of  a  fer- 
tile province  absolutely  depends  to-day.  We 
refer  to  the  Bahr  Joussuf— the  canal  of  Jo- 
seph—built, according  to  tradition,  by  the 
son  of  Jacob,  and  which  constitutes  not  the 
least  of  the  many  blessings  he  conferred  on 
Egypt  during  the  years  of  his  prosperous 
rule.  This  canal  took  its  rise  from  the  Nile 
at  Asiut.  and  ran  almost  parallel  with  it  for 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  creep- 
ing along  under  the  western  cliffs  of  the  Nile 
valley,  with  many  a  bend  and  winding,  until 
at  length  it  gained  an  eminence,  as  compared 
with  the  river-bed,  which  enabled  it  to  run 
westward  through  a  narrow  pass  and  enter 
a  district  which  was  otherwise  shut  off  from 
the  fertilizing  floods  on  which  all  vegetation 
in  Egypt  depends.  The  northern  end  stood 
seventeen  feet  above  low  Nile,  while  at  the 
southern  end  it  was  at  an  equal  elevation 
with  the  river.  Through  this  cut  ran  a  pe- 
rennial stream,  which  watered  a  province 
named  the  Fayoum.  endowing  it  with  fertil- 
ity and  supporting  a  large  population.  In 
the  time  of  the  annual  flood  a  great  part  of 
the  canal  was  under  water,  and  then  the 
river's  current  would  rush  in  a  more  direct 
course  into  the  pass,  carrying  with  it  the  rich 
silt  which  takes  the  place  of  manure  and 
keeps  the  soil  in  a  constant  state  of  produc- 
tiveness. All  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tradition  that  Joseph  built  it,  can  be  verified 
to-day,  and  it  is  not  mere  supposition  or 
rumor.  Until  eight  years  ago  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  the  design  has  always  been 
limited  to  an  irrigation  scheme,  largsr.  no 
doubt,  than  that  now  in  operation,  as  shown 
by  the  traces  of  abandoned  canals,  and  by 
the  slow  aggregation  of  waste  water  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  Birket  el  Quenim, 
but  still  essentially  the  same  in  character. 
Many  accounts  have  been  written  by  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  such  as  Herodotus. 
Strabo.  Mutianus  and  Pliny,  and  repeated  in 
monkish  legends  or  portrayed  in  the  maps  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  agreed  with  the  folk- 
lore of  the  district.  These  tales  explained 
that  the  canal  dug  by  the  ancient  Israelite 
served  to  carry  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Nile  into  an  extensive  lake  lying  south  of 
the  Fayoum,  and  so  large  that  it  not  only 
modified  the  climate,  tempering  the  arid 
winds  of  the  desert  and  converting  them  into 
the  balmy  airs  which  nourished  the  vines 
and  the  olives  into  a  fullness  and  fragrance 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but 
also  added  to  the  food  supply  of  the  land 
such  immense  quantities  of  fish  that  the 
royal  prerogative  of  the  right  of  piscary  at 
the  great  weir  was  valued  at  £250.000  an- 
nually. This  lake  was  said  to  be  450  miles 
round,  and  to  be  navigated  by  a  fleet  of 
vessels,  and  the  whole  circumference  was 
the  scene  of  industry  and  prosperity.— En- 
gineering. 

WHEN  TO  THINK  TWICE. 

There  are  occasions  when  we  must  decide 
promptly,  and  without  time  for  sober  sec- 
ond thought,  says  an  exchange.  But  they 
come  to  us  rarely,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  our  mistaking  them  when  they  do  come. 
Most  of  our  decisions  need  to  be  made  with 
deliberation.  Thinking  well  over  the  matter 
often  puts  a  different  face  upon  the  subject. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  mind  is 
heated  by  temper.  One  who  strikes  while 
the  iron  is  hot  in  this  case  is  very  sure  to 
regret  it,  and  very  likely  to  be  much  ashamed  j 
of  it  also.  , 

A  young  man  imagines  his  employer  does  ( 
not  treat  him  with  becoming  respect.    He  re- 
proves him  for  something  he  has  done  wrong, 
throws   a   badly   written   envelop   into  the  j 
waste-basket,  and  directs  him  to  write  an- 
other, or  something  equally  trifling,  and  tbe 
young  man  resents  such  oppressions.    He  re-  j 
plies  that  if  he  does  not  give  satisfaction  he 
prefers  to  leave,  and  the  employer,  to  his 
astonishment,  promptly  accepts  his  resigna- 
tion.    Sober  second   thought  comes  pretty 
quick  in  such  a  case,  but  it  comes  too  late, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  very  sober.  Out  of  a  place, 
with  no  very  high  commendation  from  the  ) 
last  situation,  is  a  dull  prospect  for  auy  young  I 
man  to  look  out  upon  in  the  morning,  espec-  j 
ially  with  board-bill  running  on  the  same  as 
ever.     It  is  an  additional  aggravation,  too, 
that  the  employer  fills  his  place  at  once,  and 
goes  right  on  selling  and  making  mone.v,  dc-  I 
spite  all  bis  prophecies  that  be  was  on  the 
"eve  of  bankruptcy." 


says  this  writer,  "bridges,  engines,  rails, 
carriages,  wagons  and  innumerable  lots  of 
other  things,  even  the  coal-scuttles,  and  the 
wooden  limbs  for  the  injured  of  the  staff." 

The  Northwestern  Railway  Company  is  no 
doubt  a  gigantic  corporation  for  a  little  coun- 
try like  England,  and  worth  bragging  about, 
but  we  have  got  a  bigger  one  here  in  the 
United  States  that  might  absorb  it  very 
easily.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  capital  of  $S57.075,GO0  and  15,- 
430  miles  of  track,  which  traverses  thirteen 
states.  It  has  3.756  locomotives,  which  con- 
sume 10,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  and  make 
runs  equal  to  the  distance  around  the  globe 
every  two  hours.  It  has  3,935  passenger- 
cars.  154,000  freight-cars,  350  Pullman  cars 
and  241  other  cars  for  construction  and  other 
purposes,  making  a  total  of  15S.524  cars, 
which  make  a  journey  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  in  every  eight  minutes. 
These  locomotives  and  cars,  if  placed  upon 
a  single  track,  would  reach  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  or  ten  times  the  distance  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  rails 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  if  laid  end  to 
end.  would  encircle  the  globe  and  overlap 
about  4.000  miles.  The  total  annual  revenue 
of  the  road  is  §135.000.000— equal  to  ?372.506 
a  day.  and  $15,525  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night— which  is  two  and  one  half  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Northwestern  of  Eng- 
land. 


FRENCH  TERMS  USED  IN  COOKERY. 

Consomme  de  boeuf  clair— Amber  or  clear 

soup. 

Potage  a  la  fansse  tortue— Mock  turtle  soup. 

Soupe  a  l'oignon — Onion  soup. 

Sauuion,  sauce  homard— Salmon,  with  lob- 
ster sauce. 

Truite  saumonee-=-Salmon  trout. 

Macquereau  frais  a  la  maitre  d'hotel— 
Fresh  mackerel,  with  maitre  d'hotel  butter. 

Sauce  a  la  bechamel— White  sauce  made 
with  stock. 

Sauce-  au  persil— Parsley  sauce. 

Sauce  aux  champignons— Mushroom  sauce. 

Filet  de  boeuf  roti— Roast  fillet  of  beef. 

Selle  de  mouton  rotie— Roast  saddle  of  mut- 
ton. 

Ragout  de  mouton— Mutton  stew. 
Ponding  au  riz— Rice  pudding. 
Beignets  de  peches— Peach  fritters. 
Bouchees  aux  fraises— Strawberry  patties. 


A  LIBERAL  HUSBAND. 

"You  have  a  charming  home.  sir.  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  you  have  a 
most  amiable  wife." 

"You're  right,  my  friend:  I  refuse  my  wife 
nothing,  and  she  will  tell  you  so  herself. 
Come,  open  your  month.  Mary,  and  show  the 
new  set  of  teeth  that  I  bought  for  you  yes- 
terday."— European  Exchange. 


THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 

Is  the  title  of  a  generously  illustrated  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages  in  reference  to  South 
Dakota,  the  reading  matter  in  which  was 
written  by  an  enthusiastic  South  Dakota 
lady — Mrs.  Stella  Hosmer  Arnold — who  has- 
been  a  resident  of  the  Sunshine  State  for 
over  ten  years.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
the  address  of  any  farmer  or  farmer's  wife, 
if  sent  at  once  to  Robt.  C.  Jones,  Traveling 
Passenger  Agent.  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  railway.  40  Carew  Building.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


WHY  McCORMICK  CHANGED  FROM  THE  LEFT 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HAND  BINDER. 

When  binding  was  done  by  hand  the  left- 
haad  cut  harvester  was  a  necessity.  The 

,  grain  fell  on  the  platform  of  the  harvester 
aud  was  delivered  into  the  receiver  with  its 
heads  toward  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The 

!  men  stood  in  the  receiver  facing  the  grain. 
With  the  left-hand  machine  the  heads  of  the 
grain  are  at  the  left  hand  of  the  man  doing 
the  binding,  so  in  taking  out  the  bundle  with 
the  band  around  it,  he  kept  his  position 
toward  the  bundle  itself— that  is.  with  the 
heads  toward  his  left  hand:  hence,  in  making 
the  tuck  he  shoved  the  ends  under  the  band 
toward  the  heads.  Grain  is  handled  by  the 
shocker  by  grasping  into  the  heads,  and  the 
tuck  should  therefore  be  toward  the  heads, 
so  that  it  will  not  pull  out.  Before  the  time 
of  hand-binding  harvesters  all  grain-cutting 
machines  were  made  right-handed,  and  they 
were  changed  only  to  keep  the  tuck  of  the 
band  toward  the  heads.  But  this  change 
made  the  machine  more  unhandy  for  the 
team  and  driver.  The  band-binding  harvester 
with  men  to  do  the  binding  is  out  of  date, 
and  so  is  the  left-hand  machine,  which  has 
been  superseded  by  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  the  success  of  which 
makes  it  seem  highly  probable  that  there 
will  be  no  progressive  manufacturer  build- 
ing left-hand  machines  in  three  years.  The 
form  of  roller  bearings  used  by  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Company  was  patented 
in  1882.  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  Mc- 
Cormick machines.  The  especially  valuable 
feature  of  the  McCormick  roller  bearing  is 
seen  in  the  form — or  cage,  as  it  is  called — 
which  holds  the  rollers  from  running  to- 
gether, and  if  for  any  cause  the  cage  is 
taken  from  the  shaft  the  rollers  will  not  fall 
out  and  get  lost. 


A  $100  Bicycle  Free 

TO  WINNER  OF  FIRST  PRIZE  IN 

Farm  and  Fireside  Word  Contest 


A  LARGE  CORPORATION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  "Current  Literature" 
an  English  writer  asserts  that  "the  greatest 
corporation  on  earth  is  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  of  Eng- 
land, with  its  capital  of  $5D5.000.000.  a  rev- 
enue of  $6,500  an  hour.  2.300  engines  and 
60,000  employees,  and  repairs  that  cost  $1:10.- 
000  a  month." 

"Everything   Is  made   by   the  company," 


On  page  19  will  be  found  the  full  particulars  of 
our  word  contest.  Who  can  make  the  most  words 
by  using  only  the  letters  found  in  the  three  words 
"Farm  and  Fireside  ?  "  Try  it.  You  have  a  chance 
to  get  a  valuable  prize.  There  are  25  prizes.  For 
a  full  description  of  the  S100  bicycle  write  to  The 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  ask  for 
their  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free. 

Each  contestant  must  accept  some  of  our  subscription  offers 
in  either  this  or  previous  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  list  of 
words  must  be  sent  in  tbe  same  envelop  with  tbe  order  for  the  sub- 
scription.   Below  are  some  very  liberal  offers. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BARGAINS  

For  25  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this 
year  and  any  ONE  of  these  six  premiums: 

Prem.  No.  801.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  Prem.  No.  802.  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

Prem.  No.  17.  STANDARD  COOK  BOOK      Prem.  No.  820.  HORSE  BOOK 
Prem.  No.  27.  HISTORY  AND  HAP  OF      Prem.  No.  816.  POULTRY  BOOK 
CUBA. 

For  30  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this 
year  and  any  ONE  of  these  five  premiums: 

Prem.  No.  411.  FIVE  GERANIUilS  Prem.  No.  410.  SIX  TEA-ROSES' 

Prem   No.  640.  CRIHSON  RAHBLER        Prem.  No.  128.  FRONTIER  HUMOR 

ROSE  Prem.  No.  26.  GEHS  FROM  THE  POETS 

For  35  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this 
year  and  any  ONE  of  these  five  premiums: 

Prem.  No.  7.  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON         Prem.  No.  IS.  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
Prem.  No.  100.  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  Prem.  No.  30.  BEAUTIES   AND  WON- 
Prem.  No.  11.  THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  DERS  OF  LAND  AND  SEA 

For  40  CENTS  we  will  send  this  paper  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this 
year  and  either  ONE  of  the  following  premiuns : 

Prem.  No.  180.  BERRY-SPOON  Prem.  No.  34.  SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 

Each  and  every  premium  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.    Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


June  1,  1897. 
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(Queries. 


88TBEAD  THIS  NOTIC£."Wl 

yiifstious  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  ODly,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writteD 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cucnmber-beetle  Remedy.— H.  L. D.,New 
Hampton,  Iowa,  writes:  "Calomel  (a  white 
powder),  one  part,  mixed  with  flour,  two 
parts,  put  into  an  old  pepper-box  and 
sprinkled  over  young  cucumber,  melon  and 
squash  vines,  will  prevent  the  striped  bug 
from  destroying  them." 

Keeping:    Celery   in    Winter.— L.  K., 

Burns,  Iowa,  writes:  "How  can  you  keep 
celery  nice  and  fresh  after  it  has  come  to 
maturity  and  the  ground  freezes  up?" 

Reply  by  T.  GitEiNEit:— The  plants,  full- 
grown,  but  not  yet  blanched,  are  taken  up  be- 
fore heavy  freezing,  and  set  upright— rather 
close  together — In  trenches  or  in  a  regular 
root-house  or  root-cellar,  where  they  are  safe 
from  freezing,  and  kept  iu  the  dark,  with 
roots  moist  and  tops  dry. 

Hay-caps.— J.  H.  S., White  Bear  Lake.Minn., 
writes:  "Are  hay-caps  practicable?  How 
should  they  be  made?  I  cut  clover  only  after 
the  dew  is  off,  rake  it  up  the  same  day,  and 
generally  cock  it  up  also,  and  then  let  it 
cure  in  the  cock;  but  if  during  this  time  a 
rain  sets  in  the  clover  is  liable  to  get  ruined. 
How  can  I  prevent  this?" 

Reply:— Hay-caps  are  very  useful,  partic- 
ularly for  clover  hay.  Make  them  out  of 
common,  heavy  sheeting  sixty  inches  wide, 
Tear  the  sheeting  into  squares.  Hem  the 
edges  all  around  over  a  stout  cord,  leaving  a 
loop  of  cord  at  each  corner  in  which  to  place 
a  wooden  pin  or  large  wire  nail.  Give  the 
caps  a  good  coating  of  linseed-oil. 

Coal  Ashes  for  Asparagrns.— E.  J.  B., 

Harriinan,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Would  you  ad- 
vise using  coal  ashes  as  top-dressing  for 
asparagus?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— Pure  coal  ashes 
have  next  to  no  direct  fertilizing  value  unless 
they  contain  some  wood  ashes  also,  as  Is 
often  the  case  where  the  fires  are  frequently 
kindlol  with  wood,  cobs,  etc.  Then  these 
ashe^i  are  good  plant-food,  and  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  them  as  top-dressing  for 
asparagus  or  any  other  crop;  but  In  case  of 
asparagus  I  would  sift  them  to  remove  all 
coarse  and  sharp  pieces.  Even  the  clear  coal 
ashes,  carefully  sifted,  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose in  improving  the  texture  of  heavy  and 
sticky  soils.  But  heavy  applications  of  ma- 
nure should  go  with  it. 

Millet  Hay.— M.  F.  W„  Advance,  Texas, 
writes:  "Is  millet  a  good  feed  crop  for  horses, 
mules  and  cattle?  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
*tiine  to  cut  it?  I  have  raised  two  crops  of 
millet,  each  of  which  I  cut  when  the  first 
heads  commenced  to  ripen.  I  fed  the  hay 
to  my  stock  without  any  bad  result,  or 
rather,  they  fattened  and  did  well;  but  some 
of  toy  neighbors  say  that  it  will  kill  horses 
and  mules,  while  others  say  it  will  stiffen 
them  up  so  that  they  will  never  be  of  any 
account." 

Reply:— When  cut  early,  millet  makes  very 
good  hay.  The  important  thing  is  to  cut  it 
in  bloom  or  before  any  seed  ripens.  The 
troubles  referred  to  in  your  letter  come  from 
feeding  overripe  hay.  The  sharp,  stiff  awns 
on  the  heads  of  ripe  millet  and  Hungarian 
grass  are  injurious  to  stock,  horses  especial- 
ly. You  have  experienced  no  bad  results  be- 
cause you  cut  it  in  good  time. 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
De.  H.  J.  Detmebs,  1315 Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Wants  Books.— L.  L.  S.,  Herington,  Kan. 
Please  send  to  a  book-seller  or  publisher  for 
a  catalogue,  and  then  select  what  you  de- 
sire. 

Numerous  Small  Warts.— M.  B.,  Jeffer- 
sonville.  111.  It  will  be  best  to  leave  the 
numerous  small  warts  of  your  heifer  alone, 
and  to  wait  with  a  little  patience  until  they 
disappear. 

"Working-  a  Brood-mare.— J.  L.,  Negau- 
nee,  Mich.  A  brood-mare  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  slow  work  on  a  farm,  and  if  good  judg- 
ment Is  exercised,  may  be  thus  worked  to 
within  a  few  days  before  foaling,  but  it  Is 
not  advisable  To  use  her  on  the  road  for 
speed,  hard  pulling  or  under  the  saddle. 


Diseased  Tooth.— C.  S.,  Bismarck,  IU. 
Your  horse,  it  seems,  has  a  diseased  molar. 
Have  the  same  examined,  and  the  exact  con- 
dition ascertained  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian, who  after  a  careful  examination  will 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  treat  the  case. 

A  Broken  Back. — H.  E.  T.,  Goode.Va.  If. 
as  you  say,  your  pig  has  a  broken  back  (the 
spinaJ  column  broken),  you  will  have  before 
this  been  saved  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
same.  You  ought  to  have  butchered  the  pig 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  made. 

Heaves. — A.  E.,  Walsburg,  Kan.  Your  horse 
is  affected  with  what  is  usually  denominated 
"heaves;"  in  other  words,  a  chronic,  fever- 
less  and  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
frequently  attended  with  coughing  and  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils.  Please  consult 
answers  headed  "Heaves"  iu  recent  issues 
of  this  paper. 

Repeated  Attacks  or  Garget.— B.  G.  B  , 
Dalton,  Ky.  Your  cow,  it  seems,  suffers  from 
repeated  mild  attacks  of  garget,  and  all  she 
needs  Is  regular,  more  frequent  and  thorough 
milking.  She  receives  good  food,  and  prob- 
ably Is  a  great  milker,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  milking  her  twice  a  day  Is  not  often 
enough,  as  she  is  "In  full  milk." 

Produces  More  Milk  from  One  Teat 
than  from  Another. — A.  P.  D.,  Nottaway 
Court  House,  Ya.  If  your  cow  produces  more 
milk  from  one  teat  than  from  another,  the 
cause  either  cousists  In  a  diseased  condition 
or  in  an  unequal  development  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  In  either  case  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  remove  the  cause,  hence  no 
remedy. 

Ring-bone.— D.  O.,  Highgate  Center,  Vt. 
Any  attempt  to  remove  the  lameness  caused 
by  ringbone  and  spavin  during  the  summer 
months  is  very  seldom  of  any  avail.  There- 
fore, if  you  did  not  take  Farm  and  Fireside 
last  December,  I  advise  you  to  wait  until 
next  fall,  when,  probably  in  November,  an- 
other article  on  the  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases will  be  published. 

Lampass.— G.  Z.,  Waring,  Texas.  As  there 
is  no  such  disease  as  "lampass"  it  is  not  verv 
well  possible  to  prescribe  for  it.  Maybe  the 
food  of  your  horse  contains  some  acrid  sub- 
stances or  is  contaminated  with  fungous 
spores.  Insects,  hairy  caterpillars,  etc.  As- 
certain the  cause  and  remove  the  same,  and 
if  your  horse  is  otherwise  healthy,  the  foam- 
ing and  slavering  will  cease. 

Small  "  Lumps"  in  the  Teats  of  a  Cow. 
— M.  C.  D.,  Lexington,  Kan.  If  the  small 
"lumps"  you  complain  of  are,  as  you  say, 
movable  and  can  be  milked  out,  by  all  means 
milk  them  out  and  be  done  with  them,  and 
then  after  they  have  thus  been  disposed  of, 
see  to  it  that  the  cow  is  regularly,  sufficient- 
ly often  and  thoroughly  milked,  and  thus 
avoid  the  formation  of  future  coagulations. 

Bloody  Milk. —P.  R.  McC.  Thurlock,  Cal. 
Please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  May 
15th.  In  your  special  case  I  would  advise 
you  to. feed  six  weeks  before  and  four  weeks 
after  calving  not  so  much  heavy  food  or  food 
so  very  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  but 
to  kep  your  cow  on  a  decidedly  lighter  diet, 
and  you  probably  will  have  no  trouble.  Your 
other  cows  not  affected  in  the  same  way  are 
probably  less  greedy  or  possess  a  more  robust 
constitution. 

Wood-ticks  A.  B.  L.,  Ellenton,  Fla.  The 

best  way  of  keeping  your  horse  free  from 
wood-ticks,  'of  course,  is  to  keep  her  away 
from  the  places  where  the  wood-ticks  are. 
Besides  this  a  little  grease  or  oil  will  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  them;  but  as  it  is  not 
advisable,  and  even  dangerous,  to  grease  the 
whole  animal,  an  application  of  oil  is  either 
not  sufficiently  effective  or  more  injurious 
than  the  ticks  themselves.  Single  ticks,  how- 
ever, can  be  effectively  removed  by  applying 
to  each  a  drop  of  oil. 

Probably  Spavin.— W.  H.,  Plainview,  Neb. 
If  you  apply  the  tenn  "hind  knee"  to  the 
hock-joint,  -as  some  people  erroneously  do, 
your  description  would  indicate  that  your 
horse  has  spavin.  For  particulars  please 
consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  December  1st; 
or  as  the  treatment  of  spavin  is  exceedingly 
seldom  of  any  avail  during  the  summer, 
wait  until  next  fall,  when  you  will  find  an- 
other article  on  spavin  and  ringbone  in  the 
columns  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  prob- 
ably on  November  15th. 

Probably  a  Tumor.— J.  R.,  Adams.  Neb. 
What  you  call  "a  lump"  in  your  horse's 
shoulder  is  probably  a  tumor,  which  can  be 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation  without  any 
damage  to  the  animal,  provided  a  surgeon  is 
available,  competent  not  only  to  perform 
the  operation,  but  also  to  bring  the  wound 
produced  to  healing  by  "first  intention"  or 
without  any  suppuration  and  tearing  out  of 
stitches.  If  such  a  surgeon  is  not  available, 
I  cannot  advise  you  except  to  work  the  horse 
with  a  breast-collar  that  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  tumor. 

Saddle-gall.— M.  S.  C.  Harrington,  Wash. 
Your  saddle  seems  to  be  too  low  in  the 
chamber.  Have  it  changed,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,  get  a  new  one  which  fits  and  is 
high  enough  in  the  chamber  so  that  it  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  horse's  spine; 
use  felt  blanket  under  the  saddle,  and  see  to 
It  that  the  girts  are  always  tight  enough  to 
prevent  any  slipping  of  the  saddle,  and  you 
will  have  no  further  trouble,  provided  you  sit 
straight  in  the  saddle  and  do  not  shift  your 
weight  from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  the 
bruised  parts  are  yet  sore,  apply  three  or 
four  times  a  day  a  mixture  of  olive-oil  and 
lime-water,  equal  parts. 

StifT  All  Over.-J.  M.  L..  Keuka,  Fla.  Your 
horse,  it  seems,  has  been  overworked,  per- 
haps in  hot  weather,  and  is  stiff  and  lame 
in  consequence  of  a  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  of  those  muscles  which  have  been 
the  most  severely  damaged.  Possibly  some 
improvement  may  result  if  the  animal  can 
be  exempted  from  work  and  be  kept  in  a 
good  pasture,  but  perfect  recovery  is  out  of 
the  question.  Your  condition-powder,  con- 
taining sixteen  different  Ingredients,  I  sup- 
pose, is  intended  for  a  "cure-all"  on  the 
principle  that  if  one  ingredient  fails  there 
are  fifteen  more  to  do  the  work  desired,  and 
vice  versa.  I  have  no  use  for  such  "mixta 
composita." 

Habitual  Colic— J.  L..  Forest  Home,  Ala. 
Horses  that  suffer  from  habitual  colic,  and. 
like  yours,  have  an  attack  once  a  week,  will 
sooner  or  later  succumb,  and  nothing  beyond 
very  regular  and  careful  feeding  can  be  done, 
because  the  organic  changes  which  consti- 
tute the  predisposing  cause — an  extensive 
aneurism  and  an  obliteration  of  several  In- 
testinal arteries— cannot  be  removed.  If  you 
wish  to  save  the  animal  as  long  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  then,  besides  regular  feeding  with 
perfectly  clean  and  sound  food,  give  the  horse 
no  water  except  from  a  good  well  or  from 
a  spring,  and  none  possibly  contaminated 
with  worm-brood. 
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WHITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  "  old  Dutch"  pro- 
cess of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 
getting  the  other  sort  by  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  brand. 

F^rjTJJpJ  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
rlxCC  ors*  ai,y  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
V1^*-'  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York. 


So-called  "Grnb in  theHead/'-F  (i  B., 

Georgetown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  best 
prevention  consists  in  keeping  the  sheep 
away  from  pastures  and  fields  adjoining  tim- 
ber and  brush  or  surrounded  by  hedges  at 
the  time  the  fly  (Oestrus  ovis)  is  swarming. 
Tarring  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  is  resorted 
to  by  some  shepherds,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  do  very  much  good,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  "smear"  that  will  be 
preferable. 

Weakness.— B.  G.,  Milan,  Mich.  The  symp- 
toms— trembling,  excessive  perspiration,  foam- 
ing, etc.— shown  by  your  mare  when  doing 
hard  or  moderately  hard  work  are  caused  by 
weakness,  probably,  or  possibly  resulting 
from  existing  anomalies  or  defects  in  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  or  respiration  (heart  or 
lungs).  At  any  rate,  the  animal  appears  to 
be  unable  to  perform  the  work  which  the 
same  is  asked  to  do.  It  may  be  that  the 
mare  is  altogether  unaccustomed  to  hard 
work,  and  that  if  the  same  Is  gradually 
trained  to  it,  the  work  in  the  course  of  time 
will  be  performed  with  more  ease;  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  mechanical  proportions 
of  the  mare  are  so  defective  that  not  much 
improvement  can  be  expected.  Time  and 
space  will  not  permit  to  discuss  your  peculiar 
theories  in  regard  to  "overheating." 

A  Horny  Scar.— J.  M.  H.,  Irvington,  Ky. 
What  you  call  a  "lump"  on  your  horse's  foot 
appears  to  be  a  horny  scar,  such  a  one  as 
is  left  behind  by  any  wound  below  the  horny 
wart,  or  so-called  "chestnut,"  on  a  horse's 
leg  if  not  brought  to  healing  without  sup- 
puration. Such  a  horny  scar  is  permanent 
and  cannot  be  removed  except  in  some  cases 
by  excision,  which,  however,  unless  the  heal- 
ing can  be  and  is  effected  without  any  sup- 
puration, or  by  "first  intention,"  will  leave 
behind  just  such  a  scar  or  possibly  one  that 
is  still  worse.  All  that  I  can  advise  you  to 
do,  unless  you  want  to  employ  an  expert 
surgeon  to  cut  out  the  scar  and  to  superin- 
tend the  healing,  is  to  endeavor  to  keep  the 
sear  as  clean  as  possible,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  and  then  in  the  course  of  time  it 
will  somewhat  decrease  in  size.  You  cannot 
accomplish  anything  by  medicines. 

Probably  Vertigo  D.  C.  D..  Macomb,  III. 

What  you  describe  appear  to  be  attacks  of 
vertigo*  or  possibly  of  epilepsy.  The  prin- 
cipal difference,  as  far  the  symptoms  are 
concerned,  cousists  in  the  presence  of  spasms 
in  epileptic  fits,  and  the  absence  of  the  same 
in  vertigo;  therefore,  as  you  do  not  mention 
their  presence  I  must  conclude  that  the  at- 
tacks are  vertigo.  Both  diseases  are  in- 
curable, and  both  render  a  horse  dangerous, 
at  least  on  the  road,  and  therefore  practical- 
ly worthless.  Still,  attacks  of  vertigo  can 
often  be  prevented  if  it  is  seen  to  it  that 
the  harness  Is  perfectly  fitting  and  that  the 
horse  is  never  hitched  up  immediately  after 
a  heavy  meal,  but  is  given  a  reasonable  time 
for  digestion.  Further,  the  falling  down  of 
the  animal  during  an  attack  of  vertigo  can 
often  be  prevented  if  immediately,  as  soon 
as  the  first  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  horse  is  blindfolded  by  covering  his 
eyes  with  a  cloth,  a  blanket  or  anything 
suitable  that  may  be  handy. 

Weak  in  the  Pastern-joints.— C.  S.  M., 
Kensington,  Ohio.  Perhaps  your  big  horse 
is  a  loose-jointed  and  coarse-boned  animal, 
which  is  not  near  as  strong  as  his  great  size 
may  induce  one  to  suppose,  and  which  in 
consequence,  while  yet  a  mere  colt,  unde- 
veloped and  without  endurance,  has  been 
compelled  to  do  much  more  hard  work  than 
he  was  able  to  perform.  In  such  a  case 
blemishes  like  the  one  described  in  your  in- 
quiry are  often  the  unavoidable  consequence. 
Its  direct  cause  is  a  morbid  relaxation  of  cer- 
tain tendons  and  ligaments  produced  by  over- 
exertion while  yet  lacking  firmness  and  solid- 
ity. The  condition  you  describe  is  also 
known  as  unsteadiness  in  the  joints  and 
knuckling  over  in  the  pasterns.  Time,  good 
care  and  an  exemption  from  at  least  all 
kinds  of  hard  work  will  effect  improvement 
unless  the  case  is  too  old  or  too  inveterate, 
and  a  little  may  also  be  accomplished  by  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal  upon  its  feet  by  judicious  shoeing 
and  paring  of  the  hoofs. 

Raising  a  Colt  by  the  Bottle.— W.  M.  F., 

West  Union,  S.  C.  A  motherless  colt  can  be 
successfully  raised  by  the  bottle,  provided  it 
is  done  with  great  care  and  no  mistakes  are 
made.  During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
the  young  animal  should  receive  sweet  and 
fresh  cow-milk  diluted  with  an  equal  amount 
of  warm  water  of  a  temperature  that  will 
give  the  mixture  a  temperature  of  ninety- 
seven  or  ninety-eight  degrees.  To  this  di- 
luted milk  should  be  added  a  little  of  the 
best  white  sugar— just  enough  to  give  it  the 
sweetness  of  mare's  milk.  Until  the  young 
animal  has  learned  to  drink,  the  milk  is  best 
given  with  a  bottle  with  a  good,  strong  rub- 
ber nipple  (like  one  used  for  babies).  That 
bottle  and  nipple  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  sweet  is  self-evident.  After  about 
two  or  three  weeks  the  fresh  and  sweet  cow- 
milk  may  gradually  be  less  and  less  diluted 
In  suah  a  way  that  when  the  colt  is  twelve 
weeks  old  the  milk  is  given  unadulterated  or 


THE  BUCKEYE  RIVETER. 


The  handiest  tool  ever 
made  for  mending  har- 
ness, belting,  tugs,  straps, 
etc.  Indispensable  for 
farmers,  liverymen,  team- 
sters, etc.  Reliable  agenta 
wanted.  One  agent  made  $90  first  week.  Sample  out- 
fit complete.  Ebony  Finish.  $1.50;  Nickel,  S2.  Address 
THE  TUSCARAWAS  MFG.  CO. .CANAL  DOVER.O. 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  &  Metal 

Plating.  Gents  and  Ladies  at  home 
or  traveling.  taking  orders,  using  and 
selling  Prof.  Gray'*  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles 
and  all  metal  goods.  Noexperience, heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Ouly  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets . 
\V rite  to  day.  Testimonials,  samples, 
*GKAY  Jt  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  Columhui,  0. 

MUST   HAVE  to  sell  Sasli  JLocks 

and  Door  Holders.  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  two- 
cent  stamp.  Immense;  better  than  weights;  burglar 
proof.   SlO  a  day.  Write  quick.  Address 

BliOUAKD  «£-  CO.,  Box    83,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

#THIS  ELEGANT  WATCH  T^tS?S 
14k  ie old  filled  All  American  Watch  on  Earth.    To  introduce  it,  ono 
in  every  county  or  town  furnished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who 
will  promise  to  show  it.    Enclose  Stamp  to 
WILLIAMS  WATCH  CO.,  104  Fifth  At*.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DRUNKENNESS 

.Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
cured.  DR.  j.  L.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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without  any  addition  of  water.  Meanwhile 
it  will  be  well  to  have  a  paddock,  or  a  piece 
ot  pasture,  with  good,  sweet  grass,  and  close 
to  the  house,  at  the  colt's  disposal,  where 
the  same  will  seon  learn  to  nibble  a  little 
grass.  At  an  age  of  three  months  the  colt 
may  be  taught  to  eat  oats,  and  then  the 
daily  quantity  of  cow's  milk  may  be  grad- 
ually decreased  by  again  diluting  it.  so  that 
It  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  water  by  the  time 
the  colt  is  six  months  old.  Still,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  milk,  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
milk  diet  will  do  no  harm  to  the  colt. 

Pig-eatins  Sows. — T.  \V.  B.,  Mississippi. 
Tou  want  too  much  for  nothing,  otherwise 
you  would  not  ask  for  an  immediate  reply 
for  a  two-cent  stamp.  If  sows  eat  their  pigs, 
the  cause  consists  in  a  vitiated  appetite  pro- 
duced by  an  improper  diet  and  a  want  of 
animal  food  and  sufficient  exercise.  If  a  sow 
has  once  done  it,  it  is  always  best  to  ex- 
clude that  animal  from  breeding,  and  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  butcher,  to  be  converted  into 
pork.  It  can  be  prevented  ouly  if  the  sow  is 
closely  watched  for  a  day  or  two  after  pig- 
ging, and,  to  some  extent,  after  the  pigs  have 
become  active  enough,  by  putting  fenders  iu 
the  pig-pen. 

Chronic  Urticaria.— C.  E.  S.,  Hollywood. 
Ala.,  and  N.  W.  ft.,  Casselman,  Pa.  What 
you  describe  seems  to  be  chronic  urticaria. 
It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  prognosis,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  very  favorable.  Professor 
Dieckerhoff  recommends  to  give  to  a  full- 
grown  horse  daily  for  several  weeks  in  suc- 
cession from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  arsenious 
acid  mixed  with  the  food  or  with  a  pinch  of 
salt,  or  else  either  three  drams  of  iodide  or 
bromide  of  potash  in  the  water  for  drinking. 
The  itching  sensation  may  be  reduced  by 
washing  the  swelling  with  either  a  three  to 
five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  of 
creolin  (Pearson)  in  water. 


A  Smooth  Roadway.  Perfect  Passenger 
Service.  Uniformed  Colored  Train  Porters 
for  the  convenience  of  both  first  and  second 
class  coach  passengers.  Quick  Time.  Through 
Sleeping  Car  Service  between  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston.  A 
Superb  Dining  Car  Service.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  City.  Rates  lower 
than  via  other  lines.  These  are  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


$200  IN  PRIZES 

TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  re- 
quest each  and  every  reader  to  turn  to  patre  1!) 
and  read  the  particulars  of  their  word  contest, 
which  closes  June  30,  1897.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  all  those  who  are  going  to  enter  the 
contest  begin  on  their  list  of  words  immediate- 
lv,  and  send  them  in  at  an  early  date.  Those 
who  put  it  off  will  find  the  month  of  June 
soon  gone  and  their  chance  to  get  the  bicycle, 
gold  watch,  etc..  past.  Parents  will  do  well  to 
encourage  their  boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  con- 
test. It  is  easy,  yet  instructive,  and  they  may 
win  one  of  the  twenty-five  prizes.  See  page  19. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1897. 


Smiles. 


HER  COURTSHIP. 

A  man  of  modern  science  wooed 
A  maiden  of  accepting  mood. 
"Who,  dreading  lest  contagion  might 
Do  mischief  to  her  chosen  wight. 
With  sol.  bichlorid  washed  her  hair 
And  likewise  all  her  features  fair. 

She  rinsed  her  mouth  with  Listerine, 
And  held  her  snow-white  teeth  between 
A  pad  of  antiseptic  gauze. 
Covering  her  nose,  as  well  as  jaws, 
Which  formed  a  sort  of  respirator 
Between  them  and  her  osculator. 

But  this  reminds:   I  should  have  told 
That  these  were  things  he'd  taught  of  old. 
With  others  which  I  may  not  tell,  in 
Regard  to  spots  that  germs  might  dwell  in. 
She  was  a  wise  professor's  daughter, 
And  practised  all  which  had  been  taught 
her. 

So  this  good  medicine-man.  with  pride 

Clasping  his  antiseptic  bride, 

In  disinfected  murmur  low 

Asked  why  she  loved  her  doctor  so. 

And  softly  nestling  down,  she  sighed, 

"You're  such  a  dear  old  germicide." 

— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


HE  PLAYED  THE  DRUM. 

Yotm  talk  about  determining  people's 
occupations  by  their  faces  sounds 
to  me  a  good  deal  like  tommyrot," 
said  the  man  in  golf  stockings  to 
the  smart  physiognomist,  who  had 
been  trying  to  impress  a  street-car  audience 
with  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  attain- 
ments; "there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be 
learned  from  their  general  physique,  the  set 
of  the  shoulders,  condition  of  their  various 
muscles,  etc." 

"I'll  bet  you  five,"  replied  the  physiogno- 
mist, "that  you  can't  come  within  forty  rods 
of  judging  the  occupation  of  the  man  sit- 
ting next  to  you." 

"I'll  take  that  bet!  Getting  money  as 
easily  as  that  beats  working  for  it  all  hollow 
this  weather." 

The  man  in  the  golf  stockings  studied  his 
subject  carefully  from  all  the  points  of  view. 
Then,  having  obtained  permission,  he  felt 
of  his  arm.    It  was  hard  as  iron. 

As  he  did  this  a  smile  of  triumph  spread 
over  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  golf 
stockings. 

"You  are  a  hardware  dealer:"  he  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  to  the  subject.  "Is  that  not 
so?" 

"Nein,"  the  man  replied;  "I  blay  der  bass 
drum  in  der  Wagner  orchestra." — Buffalo 
Express. 

THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE. 

The  practical  joker  must  always  be  will- 
ing to  have  the  fun  turned  back  upon  him- 
self, for  his  efforts  often  result  in  his  own 
discomfiture. 

"Father,"  said  a  young  hopeful  the  other 
day.  "how  many  fowls  are  there  on  this 
table?" 

"Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 
looked  complacently  on  a  pair  of  nicely 
roasted  chickens  that  were  smoking  on  the 
table,  "there  are  two." 

"Two,"  replied  the  smart  boy;  "there  are 
three,  sir,  and  I'll  prove  it." 

"Three!"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  man;  "I'd  like 
to  see  you  prove  it." 

"Easliy  done!  Easily  done!  Is  not  that 
one?"  said  the  smart  boy,  laying  his  knife 
on  the  first;  "and  that  two?"  pointing  to  the 
second;  and  do  not  one  and  two  make 
three?" 

"Really,"  said  the  father,  turning  to  his 
wife,  who  was  stupefied  at  the  immense 
learning  of  the  son;  "really,  this  boy  is  a 
genius  and  deserves  to  be  encou raged;"  and 
then  to  show  that  there's  fun  in  old  folks 
as  well  as  in  young  ones,  he  added,  "Wife, 
do  you  take  one  fowl,  and  I'll  take  the  sec- 
ond, and  John  may  have  the  third  for  his 
learning."— The  Standard. 


REVISION  NEEDED. 

Wilkins— "Such  idioms  as  'Between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea."  though  very  ex- 
pressive, are  not  exactly  up-to-date." 

Simpson— "They're  not?  Well,  how  would 
you  Improve  on  the  one  you  quoted,  for 
Instance?" 

Wilkins — "Well,  I  think  a  more  modern 
plan  would  be  to  say  'Between  the  trolley- 
car  and  the  SCb.OTCb.er.'" 


EXPLAINED. 

The  new  boarder— "Why  does  the  landlady 
persist  in  burning  the  sausages  black  every 
morning?" 

The  old-timer— "Don't  you  know?  She's  in 
mourning  for  ber  dog." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


SKEPTICAL. 

General  Philip  Sheridan,  according  to  the 
Spokane  "Review,"  once  visited  the  Spokane 
Indians  and  had  some  interesting  experi- 
ences. 

One  day  Sheridan  related  to  the  Indians, 
through  an  interpreter,  the  wonders  of  the 
railroad,  and  then  waited  to  see  what  effect 
the  revelation  would  have  upon  them. 

"What  do  they  say?"  he  asked  the  inter- 
preter. 

"They  say  they  don't  believe  it,"  was  the 
answer. 

Sheridan  then  described  the  steamboat,  and 
the  interpreter  repeated  this. 

"What  do  they  say  to  that?"  the  general 
asked  again,  seeing  the  Indian  faces  all  pas- 
sive. 

"They  say  they  don't  believe  that,  either." 

Then  the  general  gave  an  account  of  the 
telephone,  and  told  how  a  man  heard  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  The  interpreter  remained 
silent. 

"Well,"  said  the  general,  "why  don't  you 
interpret  that  to  tfreni?" 

"Because  I  do  not  believe  that  story  my- 
self," answered  the  interpreter.  He  was  a 
conscientious  man,  and  could  not  assume  the 
moral  responsibility  of  repeating  such  an  in- 
credible tale. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SLEEPERS. 

Here  is  an  amusing  play  upon  the  word 
sleeper,  showing  great  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion and  illustrating  the  curiosities  of  lan- 
guage.   It  will  puzzle  the  careless  reader. 

A  sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is 
that  in  which  the  sleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper 
is  that  on  which  the  sleeper  which  carries 
the  sleeper  while  he  sleeps  runs.  Therefore, 
while  the  sleeper  sleeps  in  the  sleeper,  the 
sleeper  carries  the  sleeper  over  the  sleeper 
under  the  sleeper  until  the  sleeper  which 
carries  the  sleeper  jumps  off  the  sleeper  and 
wakes  the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper  by  striking 
the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  sleeper  sleeping  in  the  sleeper 
on  the  sleeper. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

"My  son,"  said  the  graybeard,  "you  are 
about  to  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
world." 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  the  young  man. 

"One  of  the  first  things  you  should  learn, 
my  boy."  the  old  man  continued,  "is  to  learn 
to  say  no.' " 

"I  think  I  understand." 

"I  dunno  whether  you  do  or  not.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  habit 
of  saying  'naw'  and  'nit'  was  all  right  while 
you  were  in  college,  but  it  ain't  the  correct 
thing  for  a  business  man." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

RIGHT  TO  THE  POINT. 

"Where  do  all  the  pins  go  to?"  said  a  Har- 
lem girl  to  her  best  beau  when  the  talk  about 
bicycles  had  lapsed  into  obnoxoius  disqui- 
etude. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  know  where  a  million  of 
them  go,"  he  answered. 

"Indeed?  Why,  where?"  she  asked,  with  a 
start  of  surprise  that  made  him  withdraw 
his  arm  hastily  from  around  her  belt. 

Gazing  ruefully  at  the  brand-new  scratches 
on  his  wrist,  he  pointedly  replied,  "They  go 
to  waist." 

The  next  time  he  called  she  wore  her  broth- 
er's ulster.— Judge. 

BICYCLE  AILMENTS. 

"Brother  Jim  has  the  bicycle  face,  Joe 
has  the  bicycle  back  and  sister  Sue  has  the 
bicycle  leg." 

"Any  other  bicycle  ailments  in  your  fam- 
ily?" 

"Well,  papa  says  he  has  the  bicycle  pock- 
et-book, and  it's  badly  punctured." 


TITBITS. 

Lawyer— "Did  you  kill  your  cousin  only, 
and  no  other  member  of  the  family?" 

Prisoner — "Yes,  only  my  cousin." 

Lawyer— "What  a  pity!  Had  you  murdered 
the  whole  family,  I  might  have  got  you  off 
on  a  plea  of  emotional  insanity."— Fliegeude 
Blaetter. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  passenger  in 
the  long  linen  duster,  leaning  over  the  back 
of  the  seat  In  front  of  him.  "but  would  you 
mind  tellin'  me  how  your  nose  got  knocked 
all  over  to  one  side,  the  way  it  is?" 

"Not  at  all,"  cheerfully  responded  the  pas- 
senger on  the  seat  in  front;  "it  was  done  one 
time  when  I  poked  it  Into  other  people's  busi- 
ness."—Chicago  Tribune. 

The  minister  entered  the  cottage  of  one  of 
his  parishioners,  whence  proceeded  sounds  of 
woe.  Within  a  man  sat  sobbing  over  the 
fire. 

"What's  the  matter,  Donnld?"  asked  the 
sympathetic  clergyman. 

"Oh,  sir"  (amid  sobs).  "Duncan  McTavish's 
wife's  dead!" 

"Well,  but  I  didn't  know  she  was  any  re- 
lation of  yours.  Donald." 

"Xo,  she's  no"  (more  sobs);  "she's  no.  but 
it  just  seems  as  If  everybody  was  gettln'  a 
rhunce  but  me!"— Answers. 


A  Wonderful  Statement 


From  Mrs.  McGilla9  to  Mrs.  Pinkham. 


IGEXTS  wanted  at  $75  a  month.  Enclose  etamp  for 
*  particulars.    Rev.  J.  A.  Ridenour,  Anderson,  Ind. 


I  think  it  my  duty,  dear  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham,  to  tell  you  what  your  wonderful 
Compound  has  done  for  me. 

I  was  dreadfully  ill — the  doctors  said 
they  could 
cure  me  hut 
failed  to  do 
so. 

I  gave  up 
in  despair 
and  took  to 
my  hed.  I 
had  dreadful 


pains  m  my 
heart, 
fainting- 
spells, 
sparks  be- 
fore 

my  eyes — 
and  some- 
times I  would  get  so  blind,  I  could  not 
see  for  several  minutes. 

I  could  not  stand  very  long  without 
feeling  sick  and  vomiting.  I  could  not 
breathe  a  long  breath  without  scream- 
ing, my  heart  pained  so. 

I  also  had  female  weakness,  inflam- 
mation of  ovaries,  painful  menstrua- 
tion, displacement  of  the  womb,  itch- 
ing of  the  external  parts,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  womb.  I  have  had  all  these 
complaints. 

The  pains  I  had  to  stand  were  some- 
thing dreadful.  My  husband  told  me 
to  try  a  bottle  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
medicine,  which  I  did,  and  after  taking 
it  for  a  while,  was  cured.  No  other 
kind  of  medicine  for  me  as  long  as  you 
make  Compound.  I  hope  every  woman 
who  suffers  will  take  your  Compound 
and  be  cured. — Mbs.  J.  S.  McGillas, 
113  Kilburn  avenue,  Eockford,  111. 


DON'T  STOP, 


TOBACCO 


SUDDENLY.    To  do  so  is  injurious 

to    the    Nervous    System.  "BACO- 

CURO"  is  recognized  by  the  medical 

profession  as  the  Scientific  Cure  for  the 

Tobacco  Habit.    It  is    Vegetable  and 

Harmless.      "BACO-QURO"  cures 

while  you  use  tobacco ;  it  will  notify 

you  when  to  stop.  "BACO-CURO" 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  where  all  others 

fail,  and  is  sold  with  a  WRITTEN 

GUARANTEE  to  cure  any  case,  no 

matter  how  bad,  or  money  refunded 

with  ten  per  ce?it  interest. 

One  box  S1.00;  three  boxes  (guaranteed  cure), 
32.50.  at  all  druggists  or  sent  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Write  for  free  booklet,  testimonials 
and  proofs.  Eureka  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


?UBBER  STAMPS  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FOCI-  CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
tKCCm    E.  .Mercer  Rubber  Co..  Toledo,  0. 


YOU 


g%  A  U  miLd  osseydntribclicg  Circcl»ra  ud  Samples.  Pilary  md 
wfm  W  «i»iim3  lo  tr*«*L    Nc  ciDiuuei,    Esclot*  2c.  stomp. 

SSTCaxisQs-  BCREAO.  Ko.  U3  W.  (1st  St,  Sew  ^Sork. 


WRITERS  WANTED  ^°»gef  £1^: 


GREATEST  XIX.  Century  PUZZLE.  Fascinating.In- 
teresting, Instructive.  By  mail  25c.  E. S. Cross, Elyria.O. 


START    FOR  YOURSELF 

AND   MAKE   MONEY  FAST. 

Start  mail  order  business  at  borne,  either  sex,  and  get 
experience  of  over  30  years.  No  capital  required.  Make 
from  $zr>  to  S50  per  week.  Send  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  E.F.Nason  &  Co.,  132  Church  St., New  York. 


510  a  Week  Easy. 

■  ll  ■  No  trouble  to  make  $18  a  'wi 

H  os  aaick.  von  will  be  Barorised  *' 


Ton  work  right 
aroaod  home.  A 
brand  new  thing, 
week  easy.  Write  to 
os  qalck.  yoa  will  be  surprised  at  how  easy  It  can  be 
lone.  Send  ns  your  address  any  way.  It  will  be  for  your  interest 
to  iuvettipate.  Write  today.  Yon  can  positively  make  $18  a 
*<xk«sj.  royal  MASl  FACTl'RISG  CO..  BoxT-H,  Detroit.Mich 


LARGE  CIGAR  \ 

tm  vanced.  SAMPLES  fri 


irm  wants  permanent  Airents  everTwhere 

j  15  i.-  «EEK  To  KDB1KHRRS.  EXPENSES  AD- 
BE.  ADDSESS  vUkcump.  F  BOX  1210,  CHICAGO. 


Ill  Ek\J&  Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
I*  I  fa  W  ^  Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free 
I    bB  ■  W  T  S.  DENISQN,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

SAI  PC  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  lo  dealers. 
Ht-COIflUll  $l00mocthly  and  expenses.  Expe- 
rience unnecessary.  Eoclosestamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Chicago 


SPECTACLE! 


At  lVhoiesttie 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Conlter  Optical  Co., Chicago. 


YOU 


make  big  money  MA\V 
elling  our  wheels  1  ^  V/  tt 

$10  to  $50 

Chicago. 


can 

by  seUing 
Largest  stock  in  Amer= 
ica   All  Makes  and  Models. 
E.  X.  BROWN-LEWIS  CYCLE  CO. 


AGENTS 


IJpUTFIT  FREE.  seeSeb! 


Weekly  sales  pay 
big  money. 
We  sell  a  high  grade 
as  low  as  822.50. 
Alpine  Cycle  Co. Cincinnati, 


BICYCLE 


Write  to  FBAXKLIN  PCTNAM,  485  Canal  St.,  N.T. 

HE  IS  THE  MAN 

who  STARTS  MEN  and  Women  in  Practical 
Photography  to  earn  money  at  home.  Start  Bight!! 
Don't  fool  away  money  on  "Dummy  "  apparatus.  But 
6mall  means  and  no  experience  required. It  urill  Pay  You 

Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  write  for  extra  terms  and 
special  advantages.  Our  "new  departure'*  line, 
brought  out  this  spring  and  handled  by  new  methods, 
is  a  wonderful  success.  Sure  to  please  you.  Requires 
no  capital.  Book  agents  also  should  investigate  this. 
Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  K1RKPATRICK,  Springfield,  0. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyon 

will  hang  up  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 
_  place,  the  two  show 
bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c-  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  tnen  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  $50 
or  SlOO  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  0X!E  CO.,  126    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me, 

Easy  to  make  selling  BEVERIDGE'S 
Automatic  Cooker.  Practical  and  | 
satisfactory.    No  scorching,  no  odor. 
Saves  labor  and  fnel  and  fits  any  stove. 
Good  pay  to  agents  of  either  sex.  I 
2385  sold  in  one  town.   Write  (P.  O.  728),  I 
BEVERIPGE  ttFG.  CO..  Baltimore.  Hi. 


I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission ;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  $140.45 
last  week*  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.    W.    JONES,    Springfield.  Ohio. 

[NEW  DRB8S  SET,  10c. 

A  new  and  beautiful  design  set  including  pair  of  ball 
end  rigid  link  Cuff  but- 
tons, 3  studs,  1  collar 
button  and  new  patent 
belt  retainer;  in  UK 
Roman  guldorsternng 
silver.  Extra  heavy 
plate.  Worth35c  .in  any 
store.  To  give  you  an 
inkling  of  our  1.000 
Bargains  we  send  com- 
plete set  and  targe 
catalogue  post-paid 
0NLY10  CTS.  3  for  25c. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  Dept.  16 
65  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y.City 


&  If 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?™ 


so.  you 
have 
W  e 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 

in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELES  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Donble 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  80  well.  You  can  make  from  S500  to  _3*700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  aB  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  ^liss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  .llanaeer,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

m  ■  <m  CM  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  II  I     1  ULna  a  month,  any  one 

r  MJk  I     can  make  remedy  at  home. 

m  ■  m  ■  Mies  M.Ainley, Supply. Ark., 
says. "I  lost  60lb6.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HA  LL  &  CO.,B..Box404,St.Louis,Mo 


DCfl  UfCTTIftlft  CmrD.  Sample  FUSE 

DEU'nE  I  I  II1U  Dr.F.E.Bay,  Bloomlngton,  III 


PILES 


and  COXSTIPATIOJT  qulckly 
cured.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
Prof.  Fowler,  At oodas.Conn. 


nil  ff"0  lnsTant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days 
mm  I  I  li\  Jind  never  returns;  no  purge  :  no  salve; 

I  LLU  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 
DB.  S.  PERKEY,      Chicago,  Ills- 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 

pVTCITT  Big  winner  for  Spring  and  Summer  can- 
|\       YY  passing.   Nothing  Like  It.  Bookmen, 
'        '  *    lady  agents,    etc.,   get  extra  chance. 
.Mast.  Crow  ell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


S200  IN  PRI7FS  To  Farm  a»d  Fireside  subscri- 
*4U"  111  r*,ic'5  u-rs.  The  publishers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  request  each  and  every  reader  to  turn  to  page 
\'J  and  read  the  particulars  of  their  word  contest, 
which  closes  June  30,  1897.  It  is  very  important 
that  all  those  who  are  going  to  enter  the  contest  begin 
on  their  list  of  words  immediately,  and  send  them  in 
at  an  early  date.  Those  who  put  it  off  will  find  the 
month  of  June  soon  gone  and  their  chance  to  get  the 
bicycle,  gold  watch,  etc..  past.  Parents  will  do  well 
to  encourage  their  hoys  and  girls  to  enter  the  contest. 
It  is  easy,  yet  instructive,  and  they  may  win  one  of 
the  twenty-five  prizes.   See  particulars  on  page  19. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive,  radical  core  at  bona 
(Sealed).  Book  girine  full  particular* 
Seat  Free.  Address  DR.  W.  S-  R1C£, 
Box  F,  SnithTille,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Agents 


Big:  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

Everything  new.  Supplies  Free. 
Season  is  here,  so  act  quick. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.O. 


WATCH  -^^ss-^stem 


FREE 


WIND 


i  mil 


To  get  you  started  selling  our  goods  we  will  send  with  your  first  order  our  IS.OO  rich  engraved.!  

stem  wind  watch.  FREEgents  or  ladies  slzc.overlaid  with  Hk.gold  outslde.and  inside  over  solid  German  silver  and 
fitted  with  fine  nickel  jeweled  works — a  reliable  timekeeper— warranted  10  years,  1  set  new  pattern  silver  plated 
teaspoons  $2.00;  I  si»arkling  Java  diamond  stud  $2.00;  1  genuine  Meerschaum  pipe  SI.50.  14k.  gold  plate  chain  and 
cbann  tl.50;  1  fountain  pen  11.25;  1  fine  3-blade  pocket  knife  75c.;  1  pair  sparkling  India  diamond  car  drops  beau- 
ties, 11.75;  I  box  our  best  Henry  Clay  Cigars  $2.50.  This  whole  lot  sent  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  if 
you  are  pleased  pay  express  agent  only  $3.74  andexpressageandit  is  yours.  Call  for  package  promptly  and  get 
towork.  MS  Honey  Bade  Selling  oar  tioodi.  INSURANCE  WHOLESALE  JEWELRY  CO.,    167  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICADO. 


June  1.  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


Any  TWO  Patterns,  and  Farm 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents 
Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


and  Fireside  One  Year,  35  Cents. 

[  being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7005.— Ladies'  Tucked  Shirt-waist, 
Sizes.  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  in.  bust.  10c. 
No.  7006.— Same  Pattern— Misses'  Size. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years.   10  cents. 


No.  7044.— Ladies'  Jacket,  Closed  with 
a  Fly.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7009.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
No.  7010.— Same  Pattern — Misses'  Size. 
Sizes,  10, 12,  14  and  16  years.   10  cents. 


No.  7049.— Ladies'  Blazes.  10c, 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  in 


No.  6614.— Child's  Yokes  and 
Sleevf=.  'All  three  for  10  cents. 
Sizes-,  1  and  2  years. 


No.  7043.— Ladies'  Wrapper,  with  Watteau  Plait. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


11  cents. 


No.  6676.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6864.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7036.— Girls'  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  off ice,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  wliere  our  stock  of  patterns  is  keot. 
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HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 

Shirley  Dare's  book,  "The  Arts  of  Beauty/'  teaches  how  to  be  beautiful.  It  should  be  read  by  every  girl 
and  woman,  especially  by  every  mother  who  is  raising  daughters.  It  has  been  highly  indorsed  by  eminent  physicians 
throughout  the  country.  It  teaches  not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  not  to  do.  It  points  out  the  harmful  practices  and 
evil  drugs  which  are  innocently  used  by  many.    It  prescribes  only  such  remedies  and  methods  as  are  perfectly  safe. 

The  Arts 
of  Beauty 


Premium  No.  63. 


BY  SHIRLEY  DARE 

Shirley  Dare  is  the  most  popular  and 
practical  writer  in  this  country  on  cosmetics, 
health  and  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  She  has 
made  the  subject  her  life-work,  having  stud- 
ied under  the  best  masters  in  America  and 
Europe.  What  she  says  in  "The  Arts  of 
Beauty  "  regarding  the  care  of  the  complex- 
ion, hair,  body  and  health  in  general  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authority.  She  is  a  bitter  foe 
of  anything  false  or  injurious.  Her  contri- 
butions are  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices  by 
editors  of  papers,  and  her  name  and  fame 
are  almost  universal  among  the  women  of 
America.  Because  we  know  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  anxious  to  own  her  new  and 
only  book,  "The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  we  are 
pleased  that  we  can  now  furnish  it  at  a 
remarkably  low  price.    See  offer  below. 

Invaluable 
in  the  Home 

OF  EVERY  WOMAN 


r  s 


The  Autho 
Rare  Gifts 

AS  SEEN  BY  OTHERS 


Y<X3F 


No  contributor  we  have  ever  had  has 
attracted  as  much  attention  from  our  women 
readers  as  Shirley  Dare.  She  seems  to  know 
just  what  women  want  to  read  about,  and 
has  always  proved  thoroughly  reliable. — 
M.  N.  Mix,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

I  know  of  no  writer  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  women  who  has  secured  such  great 
popularity  as  Shirley  Dare.  In  certain  prov- 
inces of  woman's  kingdom,  which  I  shall 
not  venture  to  enumerate,  she  is  an  author- 
ity.— C.  H.  Jones,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World. 

t^t 

Shirley  Dare  is  the  most  popular  writer 
for  and  about  women  I  have  known  in 
fifteen  years'  experience  of  women  contrib- 
utors to  newspapers.  A  great  physician  in 
Philadelphia — perhaps  the  most  famous  prac- 
titioner of  that  city — told  me  that  no  writer 
within  his  knowledge  gave  so  much  really 
useful,  sound  information  to  women  as  Shirley 
Dare. — W.  B.  Merrill,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Press. 
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J>  J-  j*  A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  j»  J-  J- 


I.— GIFTS  OF  CHARMING. 

Studies  in  Graces  and  Good  Looks — Making 
Grace  of  Defects — Charm  is  Rarer  than  Beauty — 
Things  to  Avoid— To  be  Charming  and  Delightful, 

Beauty  is  Not  Necessary. 

II.— THE  SECRETS  OF  GOOD  LOOKS. 

Why  Women  Fade  so  Early — How  and  When 
to  Bathe  for  Fatigue — Thoughts  for  Indolent  Girls 
— Toning  the  System. 

m— GRACE  AND  EXPRESSION. 

True  Beauty  More  than  Skiu  Deep — The  Beauty 
Every  One  May  Have — Simple  Methods  of  Devel- 
oping t he  Figure — To  Gain  a  Good  Complexion. 

rv.— BLOOM  AND  FAIRNESS. 

Overdoing  Massage— Physical  Training  at  Home 
— How  to  be  Fair  and  Fine. 

V.  — HAIR,  THE  CROWNING  GLORY. 

Care  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp— Regarding  Baldness 
and  Thin  Partings — To  Keep  the  Hair  from  Falling 
— Secret  of  Bright  Locks — Things  that  Injure  the 
Hair — Stimulating  Tinctures  and  Washes — Results 
of  Neglect — Proper  Care  of  the  Scalp. 

VI.  — TRAINING  FOR  A  FINE  FIGURE. 

How  to  Reduce  Stoutness — To  Secure  Rounded 
Slenderness — To  Promote  Suppleness — Training 
the  Young— Some  Cardinal  Rules  for  Delicate  Girls. 


VII.  — WOMEN  BRED  FOR  BEAUTY. 

With  a  Few  Remarks  upon  the  Use  of  Mallow 
Paste  and  Powder — Secrets  of  a  Lady's-maid — How 
a  Duchess  May  "  Make  Up  "  Her  Face  for  the  Day 
— From  Corset  to  Corouet — Lovely  English  Com- 
plexions. 

VIII.  — THE  CULTURE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Facial  Massage — A  Skin  in  Good  Condition- 
Developing  the  Figure — Arts  of  Beauty  Overdone 
— Preserving  the  Natural  Beauty  of  the  Skin. 

DC— TOILET  ELEGANCIES. 

Things  to  Refreshen  and  Brighten — Beauty 
Baths  and  Tinctures — Bathing  Conveniences  and 
Luxuries — Formulas  for  Fragrant  and  Restful 
Baths — Pleasing  Lotions,  Powders  and  Perfumes. 

X.— MANICURING. 

XL— COSMETICS  AND  LOTIONS. 

What  to  Avoid  Using — Pleasant  Scents  and 
Dainty  Preparations  for  the  Skin — Spring  Med- 
icines—Fragrant Powders — Some  Pastes  which 
Soften  and  Brighten. 

Xn— THINGS  INQUIRED  FOR. 

Toilet  Soaps— Medicinal  Baths— The  Treatment 
of  Superfluous  Hair — Relieving  Skin  Tortures — To 
Sweeten  the  Breath — For  Lines  in  the  Face — Tooth 
Washes — For  Sallowed,  Deadened  Complexions. 


Xm— DEFECTS  AND  ANNOYANCES. 

How  to  Cure  a  Red  Nose — Sallowness — Fine 
Wrinkles  and  Their  Specifics — Eruptions — Freckles 
and  Moth  Patches — Facial  Blemishes— Red  Eyes 
and  Inflamed  Faces — For  Coarse  Skins. 

XV.— HEALTH  AND  DRESS. 

Health-keeping  Underwear — Corsets  and  Com- 
mon Sense— Some  Foot  Comforts — Dressing  for  the 
Sick-room — Comfortable,  Healthy  Dressing. 

XVI —LOVABLE  FACES. 

How  to  Have  Faces  as  Smooth  as  Velvet— Cur- 
ing Spotted.  Oily  Skins — To  Refine  the  Pores  and 
Remove  Blackheads — Cure  for  Flushed  Faces — 
Colorless  Complexions — Softening  and  Clearing  the 
Skin — After  Exposure  to  Sun  and  Rough  Winds. 

XVII. — ON  PERFUMES. 

XVm— SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

XIX— DIET  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  HEALTH. 

Food  for  Clear  Skins — Errors  in  Eating — The 
Diets  of  Stoutness  and  Thinness — For  Impover- 
ished Blood  and  Wasting  Strength — Children's 
Foods — Emulsions  and  Extracts — For  Those.  Dys- 
peptic— Wholesome  Drinks — Feeding  for  Rich 
Blood — The  Proper  Nourishments — Concerning 
Cereals — Foods  for  Clear  Skins  and  Bright  Eyes — 
Aids  to  the  Digestion — The  Mineral  Waters  for 
Various  Troubles— Headaches,  Causes  and  Cures. 


"The  Arts  of  Beauty' '  has  heretofore  been  sold  entirely  by  agents,  and  never  for  less  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  copy.  We  purchased  the  right  to  print  an  edition  of  this  splendid  book,  and  in 
order  to  procure  thousands  of  trial  subscribers,  we  offer  it  at  the  marvelously  low  price  named  below. 
This  premium  edition  is  exactly  like  the  agents'  edition  in  every  particular  except  that  it  is  not 
expensively  bound.  It  contains  every  word  found  in  the  agents'  edition,  which  sells  for  $  \  .50  a 
copy.    It  has  256  pages.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  «ie«it%at*K«Jt«Jt«je«M«it 


TOR  30  GENTS 


We  will  send  this  book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this 


(NOTK. 


year,  for  thirty  cents;  or  with  the  paper  one  full  year,  fifty  cents. 

The  hook  can  be  sent  to  one  address  and  the  paper  to  another  when  so  desired.) 


This  book  will  be  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

(The  subscribers  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  oners  in  this  issue,  and  may  enter  the  word  contest,  which  closes  June  :50th.   See  page  19.) 


Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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BieyGle  Free  to  Winner  of  First  Prize 


|  Cg  June  30  i 


"   «...  •—  ..  -  .  X; 


These  bicycles  are  manufactured  by  the  THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  who  -will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  any  address,  their  new 
catalogue,  which  will  give  a  full  description  of  the  hundred- dollar  bicycle  which 
we  offer  as  first  prize  in  the  word  contest.   See  particulars  just  below.  The 


manufacturers  of  these  wheels  are  personally  known  to  us.  Their  shops  cover 
several  acres  of  ground,  and  their  word  is  as  good  as  a  government  bond.  Write 
for  their  catalogue,  and  you  will  never  rest  until  you  have  sent  in  your  list  of 
words ;  and  if  the  largest,  you  will  get  one  of  their  hundred-dollar  wheels  free. 


-o#o- 


WE  GIVE  $200  IN  PRIZES 

of         To  Farm  and  Fireside  Folks 

We  offer  valuable  prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  words  which  can  be  spelled  with  the  letters  found  in  the  three  words 
"FARM  AND  FIRESIDE."  Work  it  out  as  follows :  A,  add,  are,  arms,  far,  farm,  farmed,  farms,  fee,  fife,  etc  Each  letter  may  be  used  as 
desired,  but  not  more  times  than  it  appears  in  the  words  "Farm  and  Fireside."  Words  spelled  exactly  alike,  but  having  different  meanings, 
count  as  ONE  word  only.  DO  NOT  use  proper  nouns,  as  names  of  persons  and  geographical  words,  or  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  for 
they  will  not  be  counted ;  all  other  words,  including  plurals,  will  be  allowed.  Any  dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  common  use  may 
be  consulted.    S^^Contest  closes  June  30,  1897.  1PH    (See  subscription  offers  on  page  14.) 


—  J-  J"  ^  j 


to 


1st  Prize,      =      =      For  the  largest  list  of  words  sent  us, 
2d  Prize,       =      -      For  the  second  largest  list, 
3d  Prize,      =      =      For  the  third  largest  list, 
4th  Prize,     =      =      For  the  fourth  largest  list, 
5th  Prize,     =      -      For  the  fifth  largest  list, 
Twenty  other  prizes  for  the  twenty  next  best,  valued  at  $1  each, 

Total  value  of  prizes,      /  - 


One  Bicycle  (ladies'  or  gents' ] 
One  Sewing=machine, 
One  Gold  Filled  Watch, 
One  Silver  Watch, 
One  Silver  Watch, 


$100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
6.00 
4.00 
20.00 

$200.00 


V 


r\r\A<\,<c\Y\c  *n  or^er  to  ^e  entitled  to  enter  this  contest,  the  contestant  must  accept  some  one  of  our  subscription  offers  made  in 
V^UllLH  HUIlo  this  or  previous  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  list  and  the  order  for  the  subscription  must  come  in  the  SAME 
envelop.  The  list  of  words  must  be  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and  signed  with  the  sender's  name  and  address.  Write  the  words 
in  columns  and  number  each  word,  beginning  with  1 .  Words  beginning  with  the  same  letter  must  be  written  in  the  same  column.  This 
contest  is  for  one  month  only;  that  is,  it  will  close  June  30,  1897.    Present  subscribers  entering  the  contest  will  have  their  time  extended. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  sender  of  the  largest  list  of  words  first  received  by  us  will  get  the  first  prize,  and  the  sender  of  the  largest  list  next  received  by  us  will 
get  the  second  prize,  and  so  on.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  mailed  so  as  to  reach  all  subscribers  on  about  the  same  day.  We  will  stamp  each  list  with  the  date  and  hour  it 
is  received  in  our  office.  Persons  living  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Clark  county,  Ohio,  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest. 

 0*0  


A  $50  MACHINE  FREE 

This  fifty-dollar  sewing-machine 
will  be  given  free  to  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize. 

It  Has  a  Full  High  Arm. 

By  this  we  mean  as  high  as  the  high- 
est arm  on  any?50  machine — 55  square 
inches  of  space  under  the  arm. 

Self-threading  Shuttle. 
Self-setting  Needle. 
Automatic  Bobbin- winder. 
Adjustable  Hand-wheel. 
Automatic  Take-up. 
Double  Positive  Feed. 
The  Best  Shuttle-carrier. 
The  Best  Tension -liberator. 
Makes  the  Double  Lock-stitch. 
Has  14  Steel  Attachments. 
24  Accessories,  including 
12  Needles  and  8  Bobbins. 

THP  CTAMn  is  strong  and  graee- 
1  UC  OlAliU  fui.  Furnished  with 
oil-cups  and  niekel-plated  casters.  The 
bed-plate  is  let  down  flush  with  the 
cabinet-work. 

is  made  in  oak  or  walnut,  highly  polished,  and  has  five  drawers. 
Every  machine  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 


THE  CABINET 
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THIRD  PRIZE. 


All 
Our 
Prize 


$20  GOLD  WATCH 

It  is  a  fine  gold  filled,  hand-engraved  Watches 
case,  with  Elgin  movement.  Stem- 
wind  and  stem- set. 


FOURTH  PRIZE. 

A  $6  Silver  Watch. 

Stem-wind  and  Stem-set. 
FIFTH  PRIZE. 

A  $4  Silver  Watch. 

Stem-wind  and  Stem-set. 


Either 
Ladies' 
or  Gents' 
Size. 


Try  your  skill  in  word-making.  You  will  be  surprised  how  easily  and  quickly  you  can  make'out  a  list,  and  doing  so  will  afford  you  pleasant  and  instructive 
entertainment.    All  our  boys  and  girls  should  try  for  a  prize.   Remember,  the  twenty- five  prizes  positively  will  be  awarded.   Now,  who  will  get  them? 


'  Contest  Closes  June  30,  1897. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1897. 


ANY  FARMER  ^.SSiaa™ 

by  the  study  of  YOUNC  ENGINEER'S  CUIDE. 

A  Book  of  Instruction  on  Running  and  d  ring  fob 
steam  engines.  242  pages  :  53  illustrations.  Bound  in 
Leather  tl.25;  Cloth  $100.  Send  for  it.  Address 
J.  V.  ROHAN,  BOX  1 0,  RACINE,  Wisconsin. 


FOR    I  O   C  ENTS. 


 i  or  stamps  we  will  mail  you  cup 

ISPOKK  HOLDER.  It  will  fix  your  split  felly 
land  repair  your  broken  and  rattling 
IsDoke-  Delavs  are  dangerous.   Send  at 

loEce.  ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  tOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  anv  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


LOW 

MetalWheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.    Hubs  to  fit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.   Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  HI. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World'*  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC. CO 

Ho.  6  Main  St..  Mt.Gilead. 


Luck  or  Merit  ? 


Our  competitors  say  it's  Luck  that  enables  us  to 
pet  it  Uthe  best  Railroad  trade. thebestfarmtrade, and 
all  the  Parks  and  Game  preserves.  Onr  customers 
buy  the  fence  on  its  merits,  we  sell  on  its  merits, 
and  no  one  objects  to  the  pood  luck  that  goes  with  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Send  for  description  of  the 
Famous  O/  L  C.  hogs,  two  of 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  1895*96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  h' 
cality  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME  , 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B,  SILVER  CO. 

101  Summit  St.  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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PERFECTION 


in  WIND  MILL 

Construction 

is  attained  in  the '] 
highest  degreeinthis  ' 
one.  All  these  mills  J 
are  self- oiling  ana| 
have  the  most  perfect  r 
governor  known  —  ■ 
without  weights  i 
springs  or  other  ob-  J 
jectionable  parts. 


VJPUMPING 


S  POWER  MILLS 


and   CALVANIZED  STEEL 


H-— -' 
J  < 
i 


^^^F^  ar<?  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful 

Djl  and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts 
2  are  twice  as  strong  as  on  other  power  mills; 
2  complete  power  wind  mill  equipments 
a  erected  by  any  workman  from  ourillustrated 
j  directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters, 
Shelters,  wood  Saws,  etc  Power  Mills  can 
I  J  be  erected  on  barus,  and  pumps  operated  in 

U2  any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind 
4j  of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents 
2  Wanted.    Send  for  our  catalogue  — free. 

Ej  APPIiETON  MFG.  CO., 
J       9  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


GENTS  14  KftRATp^ 

OR  CUT  THIS  OIT  and  send  itto 

I  AflirO  us  w'th  '■  ~'jUT  name  an<l  address 
LAulLJ  andwewill  Read  you  thisbeauti* 
ful  gold  finished  watch,  by  er- 
examination.  Yonex- 
amine  it  at  the  ex  press  office;and 
if  you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  oar 
sample  price  42  7b  and  expreia 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  mag- 
nificently engraved  and  vqaal 
Inappr-arcseeto  agrnnlneSolld 
Gold  mtefa.    A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chuin  and 
charm  sent    free  with  every 
walch, write  today ,11ns  maynot 
appvur  again;  mention  whether 
you  want  pentt'  or  Indies'  size 
THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 
334  Duurbura  Si.,  (_  D  ],  Chicago* 


DEER  PARK 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main  Line  B.  &  0.  R.  R.j 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 


For  rates,  rooms  and  other  information  ap- 
ply to  D.  C.  JONES,  Manager,  B.  &  O.  Central 
Building,  Baltimore.  Md.,  up  to  June  loili; 
after  that  date.  Deer  Park,  Md. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phseton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene- 
fit of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar- 
antee of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box   G  .  Columbus,  Ohio. 


STEEL  P 


^  A  fA  A  A 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

WHITMAN'S  p». 

Always  'Victor- 
ious. A  Full  Line. 
Buy  the  BEST. 
Send  for  Circu- 
lars. Warranted 
Superior  to  any 
in  use.  Tne  largest  Hay  Press  Factory  in 
America.    iVHITSii'  AGRIC'L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


600  Second  Hand  Wheels.  All 
Makes.   Good  as  new.  $5  to 
$15.   Kew  High  Grade  '96 
models,  fnlly  guaranteed.  $1? 
to  825.  Special  Clear- 
ing Sale.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approval. 
We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  use  of  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  them.  Our 
rreputation  is  well  known  through- 
out theconntrv. Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


farmers! 


you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders.used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
ands sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  C 
town  agency.   Samples*  3  sizes,  ma' 
1.  TI~ 


6  eta.  TIE  CO.,  Box  S28i  UnaoUla, 


:hous-  £ 
.  Get  Y 
nailed  f 


THAT 
WILL 


HAVE  A  FENCE 

/V   M  /V        'turn  all  kinds  of  stock  and 

\/\/\/\/\  /  \  that  will  keep  peace  be- 
'\    /\    A    f\    /V  /  V  tween  you  4  your  neigh- 
V/  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  bors.  One  that  will  keep 

'  v  /  v  A  A  /  V  A  y°ur  stock  in  and  your 

\  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \/  \  neigh  bor'sout.  Itsnaineis 

^^/^^^/^"Hartman"  Stockade 

\  /  V  /~yV  \  /  \  /  \  It  is  constructed  of  the 
,\/\/\/\/'\/'\,  best  steel  wire.is  so  woven 
\  it  takes  up  its  own 

*V  V  V  V  O  V  OVVvO  expansion  *  contrac- 
>N  /  N  '  ■  '  \x  x  /  \  tinn  atid  is  economical. 
It  meets  every  requirement  of  thefarin  at  a  cost  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn 
up.  Catalogue  and  pi  ice  list  uponapplication.  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG. GO,  EllwoodCity.Pa. 


Manhattan  Building,  ] 
Chicago,  III.  j 


I  277  Broadway, 
New  York. 


r 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  It. 
Write  for 

Circulars 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Theo.  Louis,  YV.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


At)         Mnrket  St 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


MONEY 
SAVED 


On  Rneeies,  Cnrriasen,  Wagons  and 
flame**.  Material  and  workmanship  fully 
guaranteed.  8th  year  In  business.  Prices 
from  one-third  to  one-half  below  regular  re- 
tail prices.  Write  for  Illustrated  Buyers' 
Guide,  and  convince  yourself.  Highest 
reference*.  Freight  paid.  Miami  .life. 
Co.,  tW  W.  4th  St.,  Cinclnuu.il,  O. 


pjSSTON 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "D1SSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  lonaer,  and  do  more 
work;  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  Those  "Pesky"  Weeds^ 

'will  bother  yon  this  year  again,  unless  you  keep  them 
down  with  an  Acme  Weeding  Hoe.    No  other  weeding  ^ 
tool  approaches  it  in  shape  and  effectiveness.    Strong,  5 
light;  designed  and  put  together  with  the  careful  thor-  S 
oughness  that  have  made  the  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Garden  S 
Tools  famous  wherever  hoes,  rakes,    forks  and  wheel- 9 
barrows  are  used.    The  IV.  &  C.  Book  is  interesting  and  % 
profitable  reading.    Send  for  it  and  learn  how  to  do  • 
your  work  easier  and  better.    Mailed  free.  ^ 
Withington  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.  Jackson,  Mich. 


iculiuu    ui-  paper  wueu  wt'iiiut 


ARE  YOU 

Economical?  Then  Buy  a 


"Handy 


^  ALL  STEEL 

Farm  Truck. 


MONEY 
SAVER. 

Capacity 
Two 
Tons 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO., 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA, 


SEE  THAT 
HOUND. 

Write 
405  to  431 
W.  Front  St. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


METAL  WHEELS. 
30  &  38  inches  dia. 

4-inch  Tire. 
Renewable  Boxes. 


m BUCKEYE 

"Well  Sown  is  Half  Grown." 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

GRAIN  DRILL 

In  buying  a  Drill  you  should  seek 
that  one  which 

HAS  A 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED 

which  always  insures  a  Uni- 
form and.  Regular  Distribu- 
tion of  seed;  one  with 

High,  Broad  Tired  Wheels 

so  that  the  draft  may  be  light; 
a  Steel  Frame  which  is  light- 
er and  stronger  than  wood; 
having  a  Lifter  Bar  that  will 
RAISE  THE  HOES  EASILY; 
a  racket  device  which  will 
drive  the  feed  from  either  wheel  so  that 

All  ground  may  be  sown  in  turning  either  way. 

All  these  good  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE 
DRILLS.   Write  for  catalogue  and  circulars  which  fully 
describes  them  and  our  Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buckeye  Seeders,  &c. 

17  Canal  St..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


$25.00 

and  up. 


We 

<v^p^'have  the  largest  manu- 
<P '^fis  factory  in  the  world  from 
rT^r/  which  we  sell  direct  tu  the  con. 

sinner  at  wholesale  prices,  ihus 
W/  ing  the  profits  of  the  dealer  and  the  com-  v 
f  /  missions  of  the  agents.  No  money  required  ! 
/  uutil  instrument  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  your  own  house.   Shipped  on  SO  days'  trial. 

FREE 


PIANO 


i  Sold  on  instalments.    Easy  payment.  Send 
for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain 
'  k  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Sprite 
» find  address  plainly,  andwe 


ORGAN 


your  name  and  address  plainly,  ani 
'  ^  will  send  by  mail  same  day  letter  is 
received.    Positively  guarantee 
every  Organ  and  Piano 
(icentu-five  years. 


$160.00 

and  up. 

ADDRESS 

BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  628 
Washington,  N.  J. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE  SlORy 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Neroism." 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  tlncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Roll  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  acts  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  his 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  published. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA:  official  and  authentic: 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresh  ;  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  , Don't  wait  an 
hour,  but  write  quick  for  circulars  to 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO..   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Mention  this  paper. 


RECEIVED 

J!JN  35  1897  * 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  NO.  18. 


JUNE  15,  1897. 


TERMS  {?° 


l  24  NUMBERS. 


Average  circulation  for  the  past  six  months 


310,482 


COPIES  

...EACH... 
 ISSUE 


AS  FOLLOWS; 

125,157  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 
125,157  Copies  of  the  Western  Edition. 

30,084  Copies  of  the  New  York  Edition. 

30,084  Copies  of  the  Illinois  Edition. 

With  more  than  1,500.000  regular  readers, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  of 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RURAL 
PRESS. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 

In  all  America  uu  semi  in.  >',<  h  u-  has  credit  tor  one  halt  so  £ 

large  a  circulation  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield.  Ohio,  -K 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  -K 

Newspaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  -K 

circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one  -K 

hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully  -K 
assails  it. — From  Printers'  Ink,  May  6,  1896. 

o.  P 


//I  I  ;  I  li  II j 


George  Edwin  MacLean  was  born  August  31,  1850, 
in  Rockville,  Conu.  His  preparation  for  college 
was  made  in  Westfield  Academy  and  Williston  Sem- 
inary. He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1871,  and  completed  the  theological  course  at  Tale  in 
1874.  He  married  a  student  from  Mount  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary, and  was  settled  in  two  successful  pastorates. 
Between  the  years  1S81  and  1884  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Mac- 
Lean  were  in  Europe.  He  matriculated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
historical  study,  in  biblical  exegesis  and  criticism  in 
English,  particularly  in  the  field  of  Old  English.  He 
spent  the  winter  term  of  1S82-83  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  following  spring  a  visit  was  made  to  Eng- 
land tci  study  Old  English  manuscripts  at  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  the  British  Museum.  In  the  summer  of 
1883  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic.  During 
these  years  of  study  he  traveled  extensively  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  Great  Britain. 

In  February,  1884,  Dr.  MacLean  was  invited  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  English  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  later  was  elected  to  this  chair.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  seven  years  of  service  the  regents  gave  him  a 
year's  leave  of  a'bsence,  which  was  spent  abroad  in 
study  and  travel.  He  returned  to  his  duties  in  Decem- 
ber, 1892.  In  1895  Williams  College  conferred  on  hiin 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1895  Dr.  MacLean  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University,  which  office  he  still  occupies. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1890  in  England.  Holland  and 
•Germany,  studying  the  work  in  the  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London  and 
American  philological  societies,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  English  language  and  literature.  Dr. 
MaoiLeaii  is  a  deup  scholar  and  an  enthusiastic  worker. 


TV)s  Tassos'  proposition  to  form  an  "American  Credit 
■I— '  Fonder"  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  scheme  is  to  assist  the  farmer 
to  obtain  loans  on  easy  terms,  but  the  charter  he  is 


endeavoring  to  secure  from  Congress  covers  a  great 
variety  of  objects.  The  scheme  in  its  present  form  will 
not  stand  the  searchlight  of  investigation.  "Brad- 
street's"  speaks  of  the  proposition  as  follows: 

"The  discussion  of  a  lack  of  banking  facilities  in  some 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  desire  of  American  agri- 
culturists for  better  opportunities  to  borrow  money  on 
real-estate  security,  have  directed  attention  anew  to 
'mortgage  banks.'  The  depression  in  business  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  borne  hard  upon  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  upon  the  merchant,  manufacturer  and  wage- 
earner,  as  shown  by'  the  record  of  losses  or  disaster  to 
loan  aud  investment  companies,  no  less  than  to  savings 
banks  and  banks  of  discount,  hence  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  Credit  Fonder  here,  an  institution  with  large 
capital  to  make  loans  on  farm  property,  may  well  be 
considered  with  mature  deliberation. 

"Heretofore  western  farm  loans  by  mortgage  loan  or 
other  Investment  companies  have  been  rendered  possible 
by  reason  of  the  high  rates  of  interest  paid.  Capital 
would  ordinarily  have  sought  security  for  which  there 
was  a  readier  sale,  as  money  lent  at  not  more  than  five 
or  six  per  cent  on  approved  marketable  securities,  while 
farm  loans  paid,  with  interest  and  'commissions,'  ten, 
and  even  twelve  per  cent.  But  the  evil  days  came,  and 
the  farmer  found  he  could  not  pay  that  rate  of  interest, 
even  if  he  ever  could.  In  some  instances  the  lenders 
have  had  to  carry  the  loans,  and  in  others  they  have 
suffered  even  greater  loss.  The  proposition  to  form  a 
gigantic  American  farm-mortgage  bank  with  a  French 
name  will  be  welcome  to  holders  of  farm  lands,  but  the 
suggestion  has  two  sides  to  it,  neither  of  which  should 
be  ignored. 

"In  England  private  investors,  insurance  companies 
and  other  wealthy  lenders  have  been  glad  to  lend  money 
'on  easy  terms'  on  real  property,  and  the  mortgage  bank 
has  not  flourished  there.  Elsewhere  the  record  is  almost 
uniform,  that  while  the  demand  for  money  on  this  class 
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of  security  is  large,  capitalists  are  less  disposed  or  can 
less  afford  to  invest  their  money  on  such  non-marketable 
security.  The  outcome,  as  explained  by  the  London 
'Financial  News,'  has  been  the  formation  of  mortgage 
banks  'which  lend  on  the  mortgage  of  real  property  up 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tax  value,  and  issue  bonds 
to  procure  the  requisite  funds.'  Even  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  form  of  financiering  shows 
that,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  principle  has  been 


abused  in  new  countries  where  the  value  of  the  land 
varies  widely.  Unless  the  transactions  of  such  banks 
are  under  the  control  of  trustworthy  experts,  or  where 
too  much  latitude  is  given  those  in  charge,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  and  are  likely  to  be  disastrous,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  found  in  the  cedulas  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  loans  at  inflated 
values  of  real  estate  by  the  Banca  Romana." 


THE  discussion  on  this  subject  has  renewed  interest  in 
the  idea  of  establishing  postal  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
"Inquirer"  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter  says: 

"It  is  time  this  question  was  taken  up  seriously.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  system  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  government,  and  its  influence  in  counter- 
acting the  anarchistical  tendency  of  the  times  would  be 
great.  The  last  available  report  shows  in  the  United 
Kingdom  5,74S,239  open  post-office  savings  accounts; 
this  means  that  five  or  six  millions  of  people  have  direct 
financial  dealings  with  the  government.  The  effect  of 
such  an  army  of  thrifty  men,  women  and  children  deal- 
ing with  their  own  government  must  be  beneficial." 


Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  request 
of  an  official  in  the  Post-office  Department,  made  a 
special  study  of  this  question,  and  he  gives  the  pro- 
visions of  a  carefully  drawn  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks  that  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  187S. 

"If  this  bill  had  become  a  law,"  he  says,  "we  should 
have  had  several  million  depositors,  and  there  are  strong 
probabilities  that  it  would  have  ended  all  the  wild  finan- 
cial notions  that  have  brought  so  much  disaster  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  would  have  also  saved  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  savings,  much 
of  which  has  been  lost  in  speculation  and  in  investments 
that  were  certain  to  come  to  grief." 

After  referring  to  the  system  established  in  England 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Porter  continues  as  follows: 

"The  growth  of  this  popular  system  of  saving  in  Eng- 
land has  been  steady  and  remarkable.  Instead  of  injur- 
ing private  savings  banks,  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  their  deposits,  the  post-office  savings  banks  apparently 
gathering  up  the  fragments  which  before  their  estab- 
lishment were  squandered  and  wasted  or  lost  in  foolish 
and  unreliable  investments.  i  Beginning  in  1801  with 
deposits  of  $8,473,020,  we  find  a  steady  increase  year 
by  year,  until  in  1870  there  were  3,100,137  deposits,  and 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $140,557,825.  These  figures  were 
the  latest  data  in  the  address  referred  to  above.  Since 
then  these  depositories  of  the  people's  savings  have 
trebled  their  business,  and  the  balance  on  hand,  exclu- 
sive of  investments  in  government  stocks,  now  exceeds 
$400,000,000.  The  last  report  at  hand  shows  the  annual 
amount  received  to  be  $135,000,000;  paid  out,  $110,000,- 
000,  and  the  capital  over  $402,000,000. 


"It  would  seem  to  me  the  success  attending  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  system,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
Continent,  would  commend  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  will  recognize  at  once  the  universal 
boon  of  a  bank  thus  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
secured  by  public  responsibility,  with  the  assets  of  the 
republic  for  its  capital,  with  a  branch  in  every  town 
and  village,  and  numerous  bsanehes  in  every  city,  open 
at  almost  all  hours,  and  paying  a  fair  amount  of  inter- 
est. Surely,  here  we  have  a  subject  for  the  monetary 
commission  to  consider,  should  the  bill  appointing  one 
pass  at  the  extra  session.  The  establishment  Of  these 
banks  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  much  in  ultimately  win- 
ning over  the  vast  masses  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
the  United  States — the  loyal  citizens,  not  the  capitalists 
— to  those  habits  of  forethought  and  self-denial  which 
bring  enduring  reward  to  the  individual  and  materially 
add  to  the  safety  of  the  state." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Against  the 
losses  that 
farmers  every- 
where suffer  from  their  dealings  with  dis- 
honest or  fakir  commission  dealers  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  directly  or  indirect-' 
ly  to  the  towns,  counties  or  state  or  into 
the  national  treasury  pale  into  insignif- 
icance. One  single  Chicago  firm  last  fall 
robbed  a  dozen  of  the  apple-growers  in 
this  town  of  about  fifty  car-loads  of 
apples.  Where  is  the  farmer  who.  mak- 
ing regular  shipments  of  eggs,  butter, 
poultry,  calves  or  other  country  produce 
to  city  commission-houses,  could  say  that 
he  had  never  been  cheated?  Friends  of 
mine  who  ship  honey  to  the  different 
larger  cities  of  the  East  always  count  on 
some  loss  through  defaulting  or  failing 
commission  men  every  year.  Who  could 
tell  the  sum  total  of  all  these  losses  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States?  Undoubt- 
edly it  would  run  into  many,  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars. 

*  *  * 

The  "Chicago  Produce,"  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, bewails  the  fact  that  so  many  fakirs 
and  scoundrels  infest  the  city  commis- 
sion trade,  and  considers  the  problem  a 
difficult  one  to  deal  with.  The  "New 
York  Farmer,"  commenting  on  this,  thinks 
"that  there  is  ample  ground  for  complaint. 
Nevertheless  there  are  in  all  large  cities 
high-toned,  honorable  men  in  the  commis- 
sion trade,  and  they  can  be  found  if  pro- 
duce-shippers will  take  the  little  neces- 
sary trouble.  There  is  one  trait  among 
shippers — a  most  unfortunate  one,  which 
makes  the  business  of  the  fakir  commis- 
sion man  so  profitable — that  of  being  mis- 
led by  promises  of  high  prices,  prices 
above  the  market,  into  shipping  produce 
to  them.  In  most  cases  a  small  consign- 
ment is  first  made,  which  is  generally 
paid  for.  This  is  followed  by  a  larger 
one.  when  the  trouble  begins,  and  it  is 
never  heard  from. 

"When  a  farmer  finds  a  commission 
man  who  deals  fairly  with  him  he  should 
stick  to  him  until  he  has  good  reason  for 
cutting  loose.  He  will  best  care  for  his 
interests  in  this  way." 


Within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  a 
Buffalo  commission  man  got  into  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  Possibly  he  was  hon- 
est enough  when,  years  ago,  he  started  in 
the  business.  But  the  temptations  which 
he  found  in  lack  of  control  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  got  to  cheating  shippers 
right  and  left,  and  simply  neglected  to 
make  returns.  Judge  King,  of  the  city 
police  court,  in  one  case  fined  him  fifty 
dollars,  when  the  man  should  have  been 
given  an-  additional  six  months. 


It  may  be  true  that  we  have  laws 
enough  to  make  commission  men  come  to 
terms,  but  the  machinery  of  law  is  a 
rather  unwieldy  one  for  farmers  to  handle, 
and  expensive  besides.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested by  the  "New  York  Farmer."  name- 
ly, to  stick  to  the  old-established,  long- 
tried  and  not-found-wanting  commission 
man,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  we 
have  occasionally  lost  money  even  in 
strictly  adhering  to  this  rule.  My  plan  is 
to  ship  produce  to  near  cities  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
then  follow  up  the  produce,  and  watch 
the  commission  man  until  the  money  is  in 
my  pocket.  But  the  majority  of  shippers 
are  not  in  the  situation  to  do  this.  They 
have  to  trust  the  commission  man,  and 
wait  until  he  is  pleased  to  make  his  re- 
turns. The  only  thing  they  can  do,  in 
many  cases,  is  to  keep  at  their  man  with 
letters   urging   reports   and  remittances. 


Putting  Commission 

Men  Under  Control. 


*  *  * 

Various 
schemes 
have  been 
proposed  to  control  the  commission  trade 
and  drive  dishonest  dealers  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  California  scheme  puts  the 
commission  man  under  a  bond  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  seems  that  in  one 
sense  a  commission  merchaut  might  be 
considered  a  public  officer,  and  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  putting  him  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state,  or  even  national  govern- 
ment. No  commonwealth,  no  corporation, 
no  bank  or  other  large  concern  will  put  an 
employee  in  a  responsible  position  without 
requiring  adequate  surety.  Yet  here  is 
a  man  (the  commission  merchant)  han- 
dling thousands  of  other  people's  dollars 
who  gives  no  bond,  is  under  no  control 
whatever,  and  therefore  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  strongest  temptations. 
No  wonder  the  business  is  a  popular  one 
with  sharpers  of  all  sorts.  No  wonder 
that  even  those  who  start  in  with  honest 
intentions  and  honest  inclinations  soon 
learn  to  be  tricky  and  dishonest.  Oppor- 
tunity makes  thieves.  The  commission 
trade  is  one  of  the  best  training-schools  to 
turn  out  rascals.  No  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  consignments  on  com- 
mission without  being  under  proper  bonds; 
and  if  the  state  cannot  take  control  of  this 
matter,  a  "farmers'  protective  association" 
might  do  this  by  binding  its  members  to 
ship  only  to  commission  men  who  have 
voluntarily  put  themselves  under  bonds 
to  fhe  association  "for  good  behavior." 
Such  a  move  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  honest  dealer  just  as  much  as  in  that 
of  the  shipper.  The  former  suffers  much 
from  the  competition  of  the  fakir  in  the 
trade,  and  from  the  bad  reputation  into 
which  the  fakirs  have  brought  the  whole 
commission  business. 


One  of  the  Michigan  local  horticultural 
societies  (South  Haven  and  Caseo)  is  try- 
ing to  fight  fraudulent  commission  mer- 
chants in  a  similar  way.  It  has  resolved 
that  "every  member  of  fhe  society  who 
has  good  reason  to  think  any  firm  with 
which  be  has  had  dealings  is  unreliable  or 
dishonest  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
secretary,  with  a  written  complaint  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  evidence.  This 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, who  shall  carefully  examine  the 
same  and  give  the  complainant  a  chance 
to  he  heard,  also  notify  the  person  or  firm 
of  such  complaint,  and  if  a  majority  shall 
be  satisfied  that  a  case  has  been  made 
against  the  offender,  the  complaint,  a 
brief  of  the  evidence  and  the  finding  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  name  of  the  person  or 
firm  shall  be  entered  on  a  list  kept  by  the 
secretary  for  the  use  of  the  members  in 
good  standing  of  this  society.  The  secre- 
tary has  been  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  to  all  other  societies  in  the 
peach  belt,  suggesting  similar  action. 
When  any  society  shall  prepare  a  like  list 
and  forward  to  the  secretary  of  this  so- 


ciety, with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or 
rules  by  which  the  names  on  their-  list  are 
obtained  and  are  to  be  given  out,  the  same 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  society,  and  if  satisfactory 
to  a  majority,  they  shall  authorize  the 
secretary  to  arrange  for  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  said  lists,  and  a  prompt  report 
of  names  subsequently  added." 


Another  plan  for  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission trade,  proposed  by  the  Ottawa 
County  Fruit-growers'  Association,  aims 
at  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress 
regulating  the  produce  commission  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Federal  in- 
spectors, appointed  for  states  or  districts, 
shall  look  into  and  examine  the  farm  pro- 
duce commission  business  with  the  same 
care  and  object  in  view  that  bank  com- 
missioners have  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. It  is  time  that  the  question  be 
agitated  and  brought  to  some  practical 
issue.  Something  will  have  to  be  done. 
Let  farmers  agree  on  some  plan.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions now  before  the  farmer  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  many  of  our  readers  on  the  subject. 

T.  Grelxer. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  half-prepared 
land  have  been  planted  to  corn  this  sea- 
son. The  soil  was  full  of  water  and 
turned  off  the  plow  slick  and  shiny,  and 
instead  of  falling  crumbled  into  the  fur- 
row it  clung  together  in  lumps.  The  har- 
row broke  these  up  somewhat,  but  still 
it  remained  in  that  soggy,  lumpy  condi- 
tion which  every  experienced  farmer  well 
knows  will  not  produce  a  full  crop  of 
good  corn.  The  problem  confronting  the 
farmer  is  how  shall  he  best  cultivate  this 
soil.  Because  of  the  hard  clods  he  can- 
not get  very  near  the  hills  of  corn  with 
his  cultivator,  and  the  harrow  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  dragging  these 
clods  on  the  hills.  I  have  asked  several 
leading  and  skilfn'l  corn-growers  how 
they  would  proceed  this  season,  and  all 
declared  their  intention  of  keeping  the 
cultivators  going  from  the  time  the  corn 
is  up  two  inches  until  it  is  too  tall  to 
work. 

Said  one  who  is  an  experienced  corn- 
grower: 

"I  shall  go  through  my  corn-rows  with 
the  cultivators  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
two  inches  in  height.  The  shovels  are 
narrow,  and  they  will  be  set  to  run  deep, 
and  six  to  eight  inches  from  the  corn- 
plants.  This  wili  loosen  up  the  middle 
of  the  rows,  and  expose  these  little  hard 
clods  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  rain  and 
air,  and  when  I  run  through  again,  with 
shovels  running  shallow  and  near  the  hills, 
these  clods  will  not  bother  me  much,  as 
most  of  them  will  crumble." 

Said  another  who  has  grown  corn  for 
nearly  forty  years: 

"I  soon  saw  that  the  soil  was  not  going 
to  work  well,  and  made  preparations  ac- 
cordingly. A  heavy  harrow  followed  the 
plows  closely,  and  after  that  came  a  plank 
drag  or  clod-crusher,  then  a  smoothing- 
harrow.  I  kept  two  plows  going  all  the 
time,  after  the  soil  would  turn  fairly  well, 
and  one  team  did  all  the  harrowing  and 
crushing,  anil  the  soil  was  fairly  well 
pulverized.  After  the  corn  was  planted  I 
kept  one  harrow  going  over  the  field  stead- 
iiy.  The  plants  are  now  up  an  inch,  and 
the  surface  of  the  field  looks  smooth  and 
well  pulverized,  but  I  find  that  just  under 
this  fine  surface  the  soil  is  rather  hard, 
soggy,  I  might  term  it.  and  so  the  culti- 
vators, with  narrow  shovels  running  about 
four  inches  deep,  were  started  to-day. 
Corn  will  not  make  a  good  growth  in 
damp,  soggy,  run-together  soil,  and  we 
must  loosen  and  aerate  it  as  quickly  as 
possi'ble.  The  hot  sun  and  a  few  showers 
will  soon  mellow  a  soil  that  is  being  con- 
stantly stirred.  -  There  will  be  a.  good 
crop  of  corn  this  season  only  on  land  that 
is  thoroughly  worked." 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
thousands  of  farmers  have  rushed  their 
corn  in  without  giving  the  land  the  prep- 
aration it  should  have.  The  thine  for 
them  to  do  now  is  to  keep  the  cultivators 
going  steadily  until  the  plants  are  too 
high  for  the  bow  to  straddle,  then  they 
will  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  it 
from  packing  and  drying  out. 


Since  the  publication  of  my  article  on 
garden-cultivators,  or  wheel-hoes,  in  the 


Farm  and  Fireside  of  April  15th,  I  have 
been  fairly  deluged  with  letters  and  pos- 
tals asking  where  such  an  implement  as 
I  described  can  be  procured. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  article  referred 
to  I  described  an  ideal  wheel  garden-cul- 
tivator; one  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
many  years;  one  that  not  I  alone,  but 
thousands  of  gardeners  all  over  the  United 
States  are  anxiously  waiting  for — a  hand- 
cultivator  that  is  made  to  do  fine  work  in 
the  best  manner;  one  with  hoes,  shovels 
and  scrapers  made  of  the  best  hoe  steel, 
thin  like  a  hoe  and  polished  in  the  best 
manner:  with  rakes  having  teeth  not  less 
than  three  inches  in  length,  and  smooth 
and  polished  like  the  tines  of  a  hay- fork; 
with  two  high  steel  wheels  with  steel- 
wire  spokes  and  narrow  tire;  with  a  light, 
rigid  steel  frame  to  which  all  attachments 
can  be  fastened  securely,  or  removed 
from,  in  a  moment. 

Gardeners  are  in  need  of  not  only  a 
cultivator  like  this,  but  also  of  a  gardeu- 
rake — a  hand-rake — with  fine,  polished 
teeth  that  will  not  clog  twenty  times  a 
minute.  The  things  for  sale  in  imple- 
ment-stores are  said  to  be  "improved." 
but  in  what  way  is  not  discernible.  The 
teeth  are  square,  rough  and  stubby,  and 
if  there  is  a  particle  of  trash  in  the  soil 
it  will  have  to  be  removed  from  these 
teeth  by  hand. 

*  *  * 

The  hoe  has  been  improved  until  it  is 
now  a  light,  thoroughly  well-made  and  ef- 
fective tool,  but  manufacturers  seem  to 
think  garden-rakes  and  garden-cultivators 
are  of  so  little  importance  that  no  im- 
provement is  needed.  We  are  about  to 
begin  the  growing  of  sugar-beets  in  this 
country — about  to  begin  growing  our  own 
sugar  (which  should  have  been  done 
years  ago),  instead  of  buying  it  abroad, 
and  a  well-constructed  and  thoroughly  ef- 
ficient hand  wheel-hoe  will  be  in  demand. 
Thousands  want  such  an  implement  now 
for  garden-work,  and  thousands  more  will 
call  for  them  when  beet  cultivation  begins 
on  a  large  scale.  Our  manufacturers 
beat  the  world  in  the  production  of  first- 
class  farming  tools.  Now  let  some  of 
them  turn  his  attention  to  the  inventing 
and  constructing  of  hand-tools  that  shall, 
rival  the  bicycle  in  lightness,  strength  aud 
fine  finish,  and  millions  of  dollars  will 
flow  into  their  coffers  from  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  have  learned  to  appreciate 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  thoroughly 
good  tool.  If  any  one  doubts  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  first-class  or  high- 
class  garden-tool*,  the  letters  that  have 
come  to  me  from  East,  West,  North  and 
South  would  soon  convince  him  otherwise. 

Fred  Grundy. 


SEED-TESTING. 

The  following  circular  letter  is  being 
sent  out  to  correspondents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  20,  1897. 

Dear  Sir: — Numerous  requests  have 
been  received  from  seedsmen,  seed-grow- 
ers aud  farmers  for  information  concern- 
ing the  purity  (freedom  from  weed-seeds 
and  other  foreign  matter)  and  germination 
of  samples  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  seed  im- 
ported and  sold  in  this  country,  and  a  lack 
of  information  and  facilities  for  testing 
the  same  among  the  users  of  seed,  make 
it  very  desirable  that  such  persons  may 
have  the  seed  they  intend  to  purchase  or 
use  tested  in  a  reliable  manner. 

In  order  to  secure  and  diffuse  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  farm  and 
garden  seeds  upon  the  value  of  which  de- 
pends to  such  a  large  extent  fhe  success 
of  agricultural  operations,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  established  a  seed- 
testing  laboratory  in  connection  with  the 
division  of  botany.  This  laboratory  'is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  testing  seeds,  the 
work  being  furthered  by  the  use  of  a 
greenhouse  where  soil  tests  are  conducted. 

At  present,  so  far  as  the  force  and 
means  nt  our  disposal  will  admit,  the  de- 
partment will  test,  free  of  charge,  samples 
of  farm  and  garden  seeds  which  are  sent 
in  by  its  correspondents,  particularly  those 
which  are  suspected  of  adulteration  with 
inferior  or  dead  seed,  or  which  contain  a 
large  amount  of  weed-seed.  The  inclosed 
bla-nk  should  be  properly  filled  out  and 
sent  with  the  seed  which  is  to  be  tested 
to  the  Seed  Laboratory.  Division  of  Bot- 
any, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Additional  blanks  will  be 
furnished  upon  application. 

Respectfully.      James  WrLSOir, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


June  15,  1897. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Wheat  Prospects.  —  The  ad- 
vantage of  sticking  to  one's 
established  rotation  of  staple 
crops  is  realized  by  those 
who  have  a  good  wheat  crop  this  year. 
Prices  have  been  deadened  for  several 
years  by  the  presence  of  a  great  surplus 
in  the  world's  markets.  It  is  presumed 
by  statisticians  that  something  like  one 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are 
required  by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  float- 
ing capital  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. This  represents  the  grain  in  transit 
to  market,  that  stored  in  elevators  for  im- 
mediate use,  farmers'  home  supplies  and 
all  that  is  converted  into  flour  and  ready 
for  use.  So  much  must  be  carried  over 
from  one  midsummer  to  another.  The 
trouble  hSs  been  that  this  supply  increased 
rapidly  a  few  years  ago.  and  a  large 
amount  of  unueeded  grain  was  necessarily 
carried  over.  The  effect  of  such  a  surplus 
was  so  depressing  upon  prices  that  some 
growers  were  discouraged,  but  for  three 
years  the  surplus  has  been  decreasing, 
according  to  official  statistics,  and  the 
estimate  now  is  that  it  will  be  practically 
exhausted  this  midsummer:  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  world  will  not  "carry 
over"  more  than  the  needed  one  hundred 
millions  of  bushels. 


Prices  Should  Be  Good.— This  is  an 
off  year  with  several  leading  wheat-pro- 
ducing countries,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
plus, should  insure  us  fair  prices  during 
the  coming  year.    The  old  fifty-cent  price 
for  wheat  from  the  thresher,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  necessarily  wiped  out  for 
the  present,  and  the 
probability    is  that 
two  or  three  years 
will  be  required  to 
pile  up  another  sur- 
plus that  will  send 
prices    low.  Of 
course,  millers  may 
"bear"    prices  tem- 
porarily  at  thresh- 
ing-time    in  order 
to  stock  up  at  fa- 
v  o  r  a  b  1  e  figures 
when     so  many 
growers   must  sell, 
but    we    may  rest 
morally  certain  that 
prices  will  not  rule 
low   throughout  the 
year.     On  account 
of  the  increased 
foreign    demand  it 
is  to   be  regretted 
that    wheat    is  a 
nearly  tota'l  failure 
on  many  farms,  es- 
pecially    in  the 
north-central  states; 
but  in  half  of  Ohio 
and    in    the  states 
farther    east  there 
has   never   been  a 

finer  prospect,  the  only  serious  danger 
arising  from  the  rankness  of  the  growth 
of  straw  and  the  disposition  to  lodge. 


Time  of  Cutting. — There  is  a  popular 
prejudice  against  letting  wheat  get  fully 
ripe  before  harvesting,  and  I  can  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  it.  Its  origin  lay 
in  the  danger  of  loss  when  hand  labor  was 
required  and  when  the  straw  was  used  for 
binding.  Hay  is  cut  early,  and  corn  may 
be  cut  .early  to  prevent  the  storing  of 
.ail  I  the  nutriment  possible  in  the  grain,  or 
seed,  the  stalk  being  used  for  feed.  In 
the  ease  of  wheat  the  bulk  of  the  straw 
is  never  fed,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
the  yield  of  grain  is  greatest  when  left  un- 
cut until  mature.  With  self-binders  the 
work  of  harvesting  is  more  easily  done 
when  the  straw  is  ripe,  and  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  that  loss  is  sustained  by  delay- 
ing harvest  until  the  grain  is  fully  ready. 
It  is  very  little  worse  to  have  a  storm 
upon  a  ripe  field  of  grain  than  upon  one 
freshly  harvested  while  the  straw  is  yet 
full  of  sap.  In  case  of  fair  weather,  wheat 
that  is  fully  ripe  when  cut  may  be  rushed 
into  the  mow  or  threshed  from  the  field 
in  a  very  few  days.  I  certainly  am  not 
defending  any  negligence  in  this  matter, 
but  do  urge  that  arguments  in  favor  ')f 
early  harvesting  of  hay  and  corn  do  not 
apply  to  wheat. 


Threshing  from  Shock.— The  practice 
of  threshing  wheat  direct  from  the  shock 
has  increased  greatly  in  late  years,  but  it 
has  serious  drawbacks.  One  objection  is 
the  danger  of  tough  wheat,  aud  of  added 
expense  due  to  unexpected  raiu.  More- 
over, it  is  rarely  safe  to  store  unsweated 
grain  in  tight  granaries,  and  one  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  price  at  the  time  of 
threshing.  There  often  are  advantages 
that  overbalance  these  offsets,  but  in  one 
particular  this  mode  of  threshing  deserves 
condemnation — the  straw  is  piled  up  in 
fields  all  over  this  country,  and  farmers 
are  thus  led  to  sell  it  for  a  trifle,  losing  its 
manorial  value  wheu  their  fields  need  it 
so  much.  Some  assert  that  this  value  is 
small,  but  long  experience  convinces  me 
that  when  it  is  rightly  managed  the  value 
is  not  small.  It  is  not  solely  a  question  of 
the  number  of  pounds  of  plant-food  con- 
tained in  it,  but  also  the  humus  that  is 
furnished  by  the  rotted  mass.  After  an 
abundance  has  been  used  to  prevent  all 
loss  iu  the  stables,  and  the  best  portion  has 
been  culled  out  by  stock  for  feed,  if  de- 
sired, the  remainder  should  be  rotted  in 
a  small  stock-lot.  The  ground  should  be 
scooped  out  sufficiently  to  hold  all  the 
water  that  falls  upon  it,  and  the  straw 
should  be  scattered  over  the  lot  from  the 
stack  just  as  often  as  is  required  to  keep 
the  entire  lot  clean  for  stock. 


Shrinkage  in  Storing.— It  may  not  be 
profitable  to  store  one's  crop  of  wheat. 
Selling  it  as  soon  as  ready  for  market  may 
be  best.  One  cannot  tell,  but  usually  a 
grower  should  make  a.  rule  and  adhere  to 
it.  Then  he  will  not  miss  the  best  price 
all  the  time.  "Wheat  does  not  shrink  in 
storage  as  much  as  some  farmers  sup- 
pose. The  amount  depends  upon  the  dry- 
ness at  threshing-time.  Wheat  has  been 
stored  at  one  of  our  experiment  stations 


The  mohair  grows  to  the  length  of  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  twelve  months;  but  if 
sheared  twice  a  year,  it  grows  to  about 
seven  inches  each  time,  making  fourteen 
inches  in  twelve  months.  The  price  of 
mohair  is  at  present  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  a  pound,  but  goat-raisers  expect  to 
get  forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents  again  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  reasonable  tariff  on  for- 
eign mohair  and  wool.  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  very  warm  weather,  which  caused 
our  Angoras  to  commence  shedding  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  we  had  to  shear  iu 
February.  In  March  my  flock  increased 
from  444  to  b'50,  as  I  got  20G  kids  in 
about  fifteen  days'  time.  I  keep  the  kids 
separate  from  the  grown  goats  in  day- 
time. If  you  let  them  follow  the  flock 
before  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old, 
they  are  apt  to  get  lost,  because  they 
want  to  play  a  great  deal,  and  forget  all 
about  following  the  flock;  and  when  the 
sun  shines  very  warm — about  uoon — they 
love  to  lie  down  in  the  shade  under  a 
green  live-oak  tree,  and  go  to  sleep,  and 
a  wolf  in  many  cases  gets  hold  of  a  kid 
before  it  awakes.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  years  we  have  had  good  luck  in  kill- 
ing wolves  and  in  catching  them  in  steel 
traps.  We  put  out  a  good  mauy  steel 
traps  where  they  have  caught  and  killed 
a  goat,  and  at  those  places  where  the 
wolves  scratch  through  under  the  lowest 
wire  of  a  ten-barbed-wire  fence.  We  gen- 
erally fasten  three  traps  together,  and  let 
the  wolf  drag  them  off,  and  early  the  next 
morning  my  boys  go  there  with  dogs 
trained  for  this  purpose,  and  trail  up  the 
wolves,  and  while  the  dogs  bay  them  the 
boys  shoot  the  wolves  with  their  Marliu 
rifles.  H.  T.  Fuchs. 


SUMMER  FEEDING. 

The  average  view  of  food  for  live  stock 
in  summer  regards  grazing  as  entirely  suf- 


Akgora  Ranch  of  H.  T.  Fuchs,  Texas. 


when  very  dry,  and  taken  out  during  a 
very  -wet  season  of  the  year,  and  an  actual 
gain  in  weight  obtained.  When  wheat  is 
dry  enough  to  store  in  tight  bins,  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  the  shrinkage  at  less  than  three 
per  cent,  and  the  loss  may  not  be  two  per 
cent.  This  estimate  does  not  include  loss 
by  vermin,  of  course.  That  may  be  con- 
siderable. When  weevil  are  present,  noth- 
ing is  better  than  bisulphid  of  carbon  to 
destroy  them.  This  material  must  be 
handled  with  some  care,  but  probably  is 
no  more  dangerous  than  gasolene  in  this 
respect.  The  gas  is  highly  combustible, 
and  no  one  should  have  a  light  around 
when  using  the  insecticide.  It  evaporates 
rapidly,  and  the  fumes  pass  through  the 
grain  and  kill  all  insect  life  in  it.  If  its 
value  were  better  understood  by  farmers 
the  loss  from  this  pest  in  stored  grain 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  David. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  showing  a  few 
of  my  Angora  goats.  We  shear  these  goats 
twice  a  year — in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall. 
We  commence  shearing  in  the  spring, 
when  they  begin  shedding,  caused  by  the 
first  warm  days;  and  in  the  fall  we  shear 
in  September  or  October,  so  that  the  fine, 
long  hair  has  time  to  grow  out  long 
enough  to  protect  the  goats  against  cold 
weather  in  winter. 


ficient.  The  business  man  who  prides 
himself  in  his  economy  regards  any  feed- 
ing of  grain  as  a  wasteful  policy.  As  a 
rule  the  expert  handler  of  meat-producing 
animals  is  alone  able  to  see  economy  iu 
grain-feeding  along  with  grazing.  The 
first  consideration  that  favors  the  use  of 
grain  is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  meat 
is  much  enhanced  and  rendered  more  firm 
by  the  more  condensed  food.  The  expert 
butcher  will  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween meat  produced  wholly  from  a  graz- 
ing diet  and  that  in  which  a  regular  daily 
ration  of  dry  grain  is  furnished.  Occasion- 
ally a  stockman  makes  the  experiment  of 
a  ration  of  ear-corn  to  cattle  while  graz- 
ing. He  is  disappointed  on  the  start  that 
the  creatures  are  unwilling  to  eat  a  good 
quantity  of  it.  One  must  experiment 
more  or  less  to  find  in  what  form  the  grain 
is  most  attractive  to  the  stock  while  graz- 
ing. At  times  very  hard  corn  is  too  severe 
on  the  tender  teeth  of  animals  that  are 
fairly  satisfied  with  grazing.  The  exper- 
iment of  shelling  and  steaming  corn  into 
a  condition  of  well-cooked  hominy  is  one 
that  is  indorsed  by  a  good  number  of  suc- 
cessful operators.  Where  one  'has  fifty 
or  more  head  of  cattle  grazing  and  fat- 
tening for  a  finish,  within  the  next  six 
months  there  should  be  profit  in  steaming 
corn  when  it  is  not  worth  more  than  twen- 
ty cents  in  Illinois,  and  less  than  this 
amount  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  One 


pound  of  gain  a  day  for  the  next  two  hun- 
dred days  on  each  two-year-old  animal  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  gain  from  grass 
means  considerable  in  the  hastened  matu- 
rity and  finish  of  a  bullock.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  creature  at  tweuty-four  mouths 
of  age  weighs  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  ordinary  gain  from  grazing 
alone  within  two  hundred  days  would  be 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
With  judicious  feeding  of  steamed  corn 
to  the  extent  of  forty  bushels  within  two 
hundred  days,  the  animal  grazing  on  rich 
grass,  with  good  blue-grass  for  a  finish  in 
November  and  December,  should  make  an 
additional  gain  that  would  give  a  total 
weight  at  the  age  of  thirty  mouths  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  use  of  corn  would  probably  enhance 
the  value  of  the  entire  carcass  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  equal  to  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  on  this  account.  This  alone  would 
pay  for  the  corn  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 
The  two  hundred  pounds  additional 
weight  to  the  credit  of  the  corn,  along 
with  the  droppings  of  the  hogs,  should 
yield  twelve  dollars  more  a  head,  which 
may  be  counted,  after  the  expense  of 
extra  labor  in  steaming  has  been  de- 
ducted, as  a  full  profit  of  ten  dollars  a 
head  to  the  credit  of  grain-feeding.  An- 
other point  to  be  observed  is  the  fact  that 
feeding  the  grain  has  hastened  the  finish 
of  the  animal  during  mild  weather,  so  that 
it  has  gone  to  market  as  choice  beef  be- 
fore the  severe  winter  has  interfered  se- 
riously with  its  growth  and  gain  in  flesh 
and  fat.  Shelled  corn  and  oats  mixed,  fed 
dry  or  steamed  in  boxes,  furnishes  a  bet- 
ter ration  for  yearling  calves  during  the 
four  hot  summer  months  than  the  corn 
alone.  An  equal  proportion  of  the  oats 
by  weight  with  the  corn  tends  to  neutral- 
ize any  bad  effects  from  grazing.  Cheap 
oats  are,  as  a  rule,  valuable  in  such  cases. 

They  make  a  more 
perfect  ration  as  an 
addition  to  corn  in 
all  eases. 

The  other  side  of 
the  question  of 
double  feeding  in 
summer  has  very 
good  arguments  in 
its  favor.  During 
the  warm  summer 
months,  when  the 
outcome  of  the 
growing  crop  is  un- 
certain, it  is  certain- 
ly a  conservative 
course  to  hold  one's 
grain  in  store  when 
marketing  facilities 
are  convenient.  One 
who  may  deliver  his 
grain  to  the  railway 
station  located 
within  one  mile  of 
his  granaries  or 
cribs  may  have  an 
opportunity  in  the 
autumn  t6  sell  the 
grain,  in  view  of 
short  crops  in  the 
current  year,  for  a 
very  satisfactory 
price.  If  this  opportunity  does  not  come 
to  one,  it  may  be  that  the  demand  for 
Christmas  beeves  will  not  be  great,  and 
that  the  grain  reserved  from  a  summer 
ration  would  help  to  give  a  stronger 
winter  ration  aud  a  finish  in  midwinter, 
which  would  enable  the  marketing  of  the 
beef  at  a  time  when  the  markets  were  not 
overstocked. 

It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  grain  for 
extra  feeding  during  the  summer  would 
better  be  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  pure-bred 
and  high-grade  cattle  that  are  under 
eighteen  months  of  age  at  the  beginning 
of  the  grazing  season.  If,  as  suggested 
above,  oats  and  corn  in  equal  parts  be 
used,  there  is  a  growth  of  frame  and 
muscle  which  permits  the  feeding  to  be  exr 
tended  well  into  the  winter  and  over  into 
the  following  year,  if  the  condition  of 
markets  should  not  warrant  disposing  of 
the  stock  in  early  winter.  A  strong  ad- 
vantage from  feeding  grain  and  keeping 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  and  fat  in  firm 
condition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  from 
early  autumn  onward  the  stock  is  in  con- 
dition for  the  market  whenever  the  price 
is  right.  As  a  rule,  the  time  of  the  feeder 
for  extra  work  in  steaming  the  grain  adds 
but  little  to  the  expense.  The  attention 
to  the  steaming  process  can  be  given  at 
the  hour  when  teams  are  feeding  and 
without  interference  with  field-work. 

M.  A.  R. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Making  the  Most  of  It. — Not- 
withstanding all  the  drawbacks 
of  the  past  two  seasons,  the  low 
prices  that  have  as  a  rule  been 
obtained  for  all  garden  and  farm  products, 
and  of  all  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
I  have  at  present  a  larger  stock  of  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  on  hand,  and  am  planting 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  in  certain  lines, 
than  ever  before.  If  the  tide  should  turn, 
and  the  markets  show  an  improved  condi- 
tion, I  desire  to  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  But  even  if  this  does  not  yet 
happen  for  the  crops  now  planted  or  to 
be  planted  this  spring,  I  feel  that  I  must 
make  the  most  of  my  opportunities,  and 
work  the  soil  for  all  it  is  worth.  My 
chief  aim  this  spring  has  been  and  still 
is  to  use  every  foot  of  land  to  the  best 
advantage  in  double  and  even  treble  crop- 
ping. One  of  my  favorite  early  crops  is 
peas  of  the  first  early  kinds.  These  ripen 
along  in  June.  I  sow  two  rows — two  and 
one  half  feet  apart — then  leave  a  row 
vacant,  and  sow  two  more,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  done  just  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  proper  order.  These 
peas  are  very  hardy,  and  even  if  snow  or 
frost  comes  afterward,  they  will  come  on 
"all  right.  I  have  the  Alaska  nearly  in 
bloom  at  this  writing,  while  most  other 
people  around  me  have  their  first  planting 
only  just  coming  up.  The  vacant  rows 
are  planted  to  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  two  or' 
three  hills  alternating  with  a  vacant  spot 
of  about  two  and  one  half  feet.  In  the 
center  of  this  vacant  spot  I  plant  later  on 
(say  June  1st)  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  melons 
or  squashes.  The  peas  and  potatoes  come 
off  in  time  to  make  room  for  the  running 
vines  when  they  need  the  room,  and  along 
in  August  I  have  the  ground  on  which 
the  peas  and  potatoes  were  grown  covered 
with  thrifty  vines,  and  another  money 
crop  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  har- 
vest. 

*  *  * 

Another  favorite  plan  of  mine  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram.  I 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  growing  Hub- 
bard squashes.  The  plants  or  hills  re- 
quire very  little  space  until  hot  weather 
sets  in.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  we  get 
well  along  toward  August  that  the  vines 
make  a  business  of  spreading  out — and 
then  they  want  a  lot  of  room,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  every  direction  being  not 
too  much  for  the  two  plants  in  each  hill 
on  very  rich  ground.  By  covering  some 
of  the  joints  or  portions  of  runners  with 
fresh,  moist  soil  to  induce  them  to  strike 
root  at  these  points,  we  can  cover  an  al- 
most incredible  amount  of  space  with  a 
very  few  plants.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  piece  of  ground  we  wish  to  plant  is 
rich  and  well   prepared.     Beginning  at 
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No.  1.— Medium  sweet  corn  or  early  potatoes,  three 
feet  apart. 

No.  2.— Hubbard  squash,  two  rows,  eight  feet  apart. 

No.  3.— Early  sweet  corn  and  early  potatoes,  six 
rows,  two  and  three  quarters  feet  apart. 

No.  4.— Hubbard  squash,  two  rows,  eight  feet  apart. 

No.  b.— Early  sweet  corn,  three  rows,  two  and  one 
half  feet  apart. 

one  side  (A),  I  plant  three  rows  of  ear- 
liest sweet  corn,  such  as  Cory,  First  of 
All,  Early  Fordhook  or  others  of  that 
class.  The  rows  may  be  made  two  and 
three  fourths  or  even  two  and  one  half 
feet  apart.  In  place  of  the  corn  we  might 
also  plant  early  string-beans  or  early 
peas,  or  any  other  crop  that  can  be  har- 
vested in  June  or  July.  Next  I  have  two 
rows  of  Hubbard  squashes,  one  row  to  be 
planted  as  close  to  the  last  row  of  corn 
as  will  be  permissible  for  a  proper  use  of 
the  cultivator.  The  second  row  may  be 
eight  feet  from  the  first,  and  the  hills 
eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Be- 
tween these  two  rows  of  Hubbards  I  may 


again  have  a  row  or  two  of  early  sweet 
corn,  early  peas,  early  potatoes  or  the 
like.  Next  I  plant  six  more  rows  of  early 
sweet  corn,  early  potatoes,  etc.,  the  rows 
being  two  and  three  fourths  or  three  feet 
apart.  Next  come  another  two  *ows  of 
Hubbards  (watermelons,  cucumbers  or 
whatever  I  wish  to  plant,  making  the 
distances  between  the  hills  of  proportion- 
ate width).  Next  to  these  again  I  plant 
early  potatoes,  medium  sweet  corn,  and  so 
forth,  winding  up  with  the  later  and  lat- 
est varieties  of  sweet  corn.  Thus  I  give 
up  little  room  to  the  squash-plants  at  the 
start:  yet  this  is  all  the  room  they  require 
then,  and  by  midsummer  I  have  the  whole 
ground  covered  with  squash-vines,  and  a 
fair  prospect  for  a  big  crop. 


Corn  and  Pumpkins— It  is  a  general 
farm  practice  to  plant  pumpkins  all 
through  the  corn-fields.  In  more  southern 
sections  watermelons  have  also  been 
grown  in  corn-fields,  and  I  am  told  often 
with  just  as  good  success  as  we  have  here 
in  thus  growing  the  pumpkins.  Last  year 
I  grew  quite  a  lot  of  Hubbard  squashes 
among  the  standing  corn.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
occasional  narrow  strips  through  the  corn- 
field, to  be  given  up  entirely  to  pumpkin 
or  squash  hills,  somewhat  on  the  plan  as 
suggested  in  the  diagram.  The  vines  will 
get  a  much  better  start,  can  be  better  pro- 
tected from  bugs,  etc.,  and  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  unobstructed  sun-rays. 
Later  on  they  can  r,un  at  will  among  the 
standing  corn  at  both  sides,  and  yield 
abundantly. 

*  *  * 

Hilling  Onions.— Two  or  three  years 
ago  I  was  told  by  an  extensive  grower  of 
onions  in  Illinois  that  his  practice  is  to  hill 
the  young  onion  seedlings  in  the  row  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  stand 
this  treatment.  By  his  plan  the  weeds 
just  starting  among  the  onion-plants  are 
choked  out.  Later  on  the  onions  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  usual  way  with  the  hand 
wheel-toe,  whereby  the  most  of  the  soil 
banked  up  to  the  rows  is  again  somewhat 
thrown  away  from  the  rows.  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  this  practice.  The  bulb 
has  the  tendency  to  form  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  but  otherwise  the 
plant  will  thrive  whether  standing  one  or 
three  inches  deep.  The  old  teaching  was 
that  the  soil  should  always  be  dug  away 
from  the  rows.  Does  anybody  among  our 
readers  practise  hilling  onions  while 
young,  and  if  so,  will  you  tell  us  with 
what  success? 

*  *  * 

Pulverizing-harrows.— Continued  wet 
weather  and  frequent  rains  have  made 
us  lots  of  work  this  spring.  Sometimes 
we  thought  we  had  the  soil  just  right  for 
planting  when  rains  set  in,  again  pack- 
ing the  surface  too  hard  for  convenient 
work.  Then  again  some  pieces  were 
plowed,  but  broke  up  badly,  and  all  in 
lumps  and  chunks.  It  is  not  profitable 
to  plant  in  lumpy  soil.  The  latter  has  to 
be  made  fine  "as  an  ash  heap,"  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  if  we  desire  to  secure  best 
results.  So  we  have  had  more  use  for 
harrows  than  in  average  seasons.  I  have 
the  spike-tooth  harrow,  the  disk  or  pul- 
verizing harrow,  the  spring-tooth,  the 
Acme,  Clark's  cutaway  smoother  and 
leveler  and  the  Meeker,  selecting  just  the 
one  which  I  think  will  do  the  best  work 
on  each  particular  piece  of  ground,  and 
under  present  circumstances.  Each  one 
of  these  harrows  seems  to  fill  a  particular 
place  where  it  can  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  any  one  of  the  others.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  soil  is  once  plowed 
with  the  Tornado  cutaway,  and  remain- 
ing lumpy,  I  have  used  this  same  imple- 
ment as  a  pulverizer,  replowing  the  piece 
rather  shallow,  thus  cutting  the  larger 
lumps,  and  following  with  the  ordinary 
'"drag"  and  the  Meeker  harrow.  From 
all  this  my  friends  will  see  what  great 
pains  I  take  to  have  the  soil  broken  up 
and  fined:  and  this,  indeed,  eamvot  be 
done  too  thoroughly.  The  whole  outcome 
depends  on  it.  T.  Oreiner. 


•/^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS../* 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Tnis-horcr.-J.  .1.  B.,  Britt,  Iowa.  The 
insect  which  you  refer  to  is  known  as  the 
two-horned  t  wig-borer.  It  does  not  feed 
on  or  breed  in  the  burrows  which  It  makes, 
but  uses  them  for  winter  protection.    It  Is 


doing  some  injury,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
serious  trouble  from  it,  except  as  it  bores 
into  and  injures  grape-vines;  but  when 
abundant  in  grape-vines,  late  fall  and  early 
spring  or  winter  pruning,  when  the  insects 
are  in  their  burrows,  and  then  immediate 
burning  of  the  trimmings,  should  destroy 
them. 

Gooseberry  Wot  Frniting.— M.    F.  H., 

Lathrop,  Mo.  Some  varieties  of  the  goose- 
berries are  very  unreliable  bearers,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  little  value.  If  it  will 
not  fruit  when  given  good  cultivation,  there 
is  not  much  hope  for  it,  and  I  should  throw 
it  away  and  plant  some  better  kind. 

Thrips.— A.  S.,  Afton.  Minn.,  writes :  "What 
are  the  insects  which  I  send?  There  are 
very  many  of  them  on  my  strawberry -bed, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  will  ruin  it.  What  can 
I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?" 

Reply:— The  insects  you  send  are  thrips. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial  rather 
than  injurious,  in  that  they  aid  in  the  pol- 
lenization  of  the  flowers. 

Frnits  for  Sandy  Soil.— E.  S.,  Berwiusdale, 
ra..  writes:  "I  have  a  high,  dry,  sandy 
ioani  farm.  What  kind  of  small  fruit  would 
you  advise  me  to  plant  for  market?  What 
kind  would  be  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
ground,  or  would  it  be  profitable  to  plant 
any?    Apples  do  well." 

Reply: — Such  land  as  yours  is  apt  to  suffer 
badly  in  dry  weather,  but  most  all  the  small 
fruits  will  do  fairly  well  on  such  land  if 
thoroughly  cultivated.  Peaches  ought  to  do 
well,  and  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  should  be  a  success  there. 

Pine-lonse.— C.    A.    A..   Kilbourn,  Iowa, 

writes:  "There  is  some  kind  of  bug  or  louse 
on  the  pine-trees  in  nry  lawn.  The  limbs 
and  body  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  them. 
I  cannot  see  that  they  have  injured  the  trees 
in  any  way  yet.  I  mail  you  some  with  this 
letter.  What  are  they,  and  how  can  I  rid 
the  trees  of  them?" 

Reply: — The  insect  referred  to  is  the  large 
pine-louse  (Lachnus  spec).  It  is  seldom  suf- 
ficiently abundant  to  be  very  injurious.  The 
remedies  for  it  are  kerosene  emulsion  and 
tobacco-water  and  strong  whale-oil  soap. 

Fruit  Twigs  for  Examination.— J.  X.  R., 

Long  Island.  The  twigs  received  contained 
no  scale  on  them  whatever.  There  is  on 
them,  however,  what  at  first  sight  might  be 
taken  for  scales,  but  they  are  natural  spots, 
or  excrescences,  of  the  bark,  which  are  prob- 
ably characteristic  of  the  variety  from  which 
they  were  taken.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  a 
very  bad  pest,  and  the  more  it  is  known  the 
less  likely  it  appears  that  any  satisfactory 
remedy  will  be  found  for  it.  The  best  ento- 
mologists think  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
destroy  this  scale  is  by  burning  the  infested 
plants. 

Booh  Wanted.— J.  K.  W.,  Sylvester,  Ga., 
writes:  "Where  can  I  get  a  book  that  treats 
on  the  philosophy  of  fruit-tree  growth?  I 
want  to  know  what  influence  causes  trees  to 
produce  fruit-buds.  The  names  of  several  re- 
liable, up-to-date  works  on  this  subject  will 
be  appreciated." 

Rhply: — It  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
get  the  most  information  on  the  points  in 
which  you  are  most  interested  from  Thomas' 
"American  Fruit  Culturist"  and  from  Lind- 
ley's  "Theory  of  Horticulture."  Bailey's 
"Plant  Breeding"  is  also  of  much  value  in 
giving  one  an  idea  of  the  origin  of  varieties. 

Borers— Gano  and   Salome  Apples.— 

J.  W.  W.,  Iowa.  The  best  way  to  keep  out 
borers  is  to  coat  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  with  soap  of  the  consistency  of 
paint.  This  is  repulsive  to  the  beetles.  The 
putting  of  a  piece  of  soap  in  the  crotches 
of  the  trees,  so  that  rains  will  dissolve  and 
wash  some  of  it  down  the  trees,  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  The  Gano  apple  has  been  cul- 
tivated but  a  few  years.  It  is  very  large, 
beautifully  colored,  and  ripens  in  Michigan 
about  the  middle  of  September.  It  will  prob- 
ably become  a  market  variety  if  it  is  suflre- 
iently  productive.  The  Salome  is  a  com- 
paratively new  valuable  western  apple.  It 
is  a  long  keeper,  with  subacid  and  very  ten- 
der flesh.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried 
to  prove  its  value,  but  is  undoubtedly  worth 
trying  where  the  older  varieties  are  doing 
well.  The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety condemns  it  as  being  too  tender  for 
Minnesota. 

Mildew.-C.  A.  W.,  Mulberry  Grove,  III., 
writes:  "What  Is  the  matter  with  my  goose- 
berry-bushes? The  under  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  and  the  berries  are  moldy.  I  can 
see  no  cause  for  it.  If  you  know  of  any 
remedy,  please  let  me  know." 

RcrLY:— The  cause  is  undoubtedly  the 
gooseberry-mildew.  You  should  spray  the 
plants  with  liver  of  sulphur  as  often  as  once 
in  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  except  in  times 
of  heavy  rains,  when  it  should  be  done 
oftener.  I'se  one  half  ounce  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  material 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  costs 
about  twenty  cents  a  pound.  It  has  been 
found  a  very  efficient  protection  ,-igainst  the 
common  gooseberry-mildew.  Oooseborry- 
bushes  should  not  be  crowded  together,  nor 
be  shut  In  closely  In  any  way.  but  the  air 
should   have   a   good   chance    to  circulate 


among  them.  They  should  also  be  grown  in 
rich  soil.  With  these  precautions  taken, 
our  native  sorts  will  seldom  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  mildew  in  good  locations:  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  liability  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  to  disease,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  spray  with  liver  of  sulphur  a  few 
times  almost  any  of  the  kinds  that  are  cul- 
tivated. 

Tent-caterpillar.— S.  J.  M.,  Livermore.Pa. 
The  cluster  of  insect  eggs  sticking  to  the 
branch  which  you  send  are  tent-caterpillar 
eggs.  (The  illustration  shows  their  appear- 
ance.) There  are  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  eggs  in  each  cluster.  The  young 
caterpillars  are  hatched  out  by  this  time, 
and  you  will  find  them  on  the  branches  of 
your  trees.  These  eggs  hatch  out  about  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  commence  to  unfold,  and 


Tent-caterpillars,  a  side  view,  b  back  view;  eggs,  c; 
cocoon,  d;  moth,  e. 

the  young  caterpillars  form  a  tent  or  nesU, 
where  they  remain  at  night  and  during 
stormy  weather,  but  which  they  leave  during 
the  day,  in  order  to  feed.  The  best  remedies 
are  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  egg  clusters 
before  the  eggs  hatch,  and  to  destroy  the 
nests  with  the  caterpillars  in  them  when  yet 
very  young.  When  the  insects  are  on  trees 
that  are  not  injured  by  Paris  green,  spraying 
tfie  foliage  with  this  poison  at  the  rate,  of 
one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water 
is  a  good  remedy,  but  Faris  green  is  very 
liable  to  burn  the  leaves  of  peach  and  plum 
trees. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Gardening.— L.  A.  P., 

San  Quentin,  Oal.  Nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  used  only  in  small  quantities,  and  not 
over  one  pound  should  be  applied  to  the 
square  rod  at  any  one  time.  It  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the'  plants  start  in  the 
spriug,  and  again  after  an  interval  of  two 
weeks.  In  applying  it  to  strawberries  or 
other  crop,  sow  it  when  the  leaves  are  per- 
fectly dry.  or  else  during  a  rain.  If  the 
leaves  are  just  moist  when  it  is  applied,  it 
may  burn  them.  It  acts  wonderfully  in  in- 
creasing the  leaf  growth.  f.t  is  expensive, 
and  should  be  used  only  when  a  very  quick- 
acting  manure  is  needed.  At  other  times 
a  cheaper  form  of  nitrogen  may  be  used,  in 
the  form  of  tankage,  guano,  etc.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  seldom  needed  for  fruit,  but  for  such 
early  vegetables  as  spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce 
and  other  leaf  crops  it  is  very  good.  When 
fruit-plants  are  making  a  fairly  good  growth 
I"  should  never  apply  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
would  prefer  potash. 

Pear-blight. —O.  W.  E.,  Chester,  Ark., 
writes:  "I  have  lived  in  this  country  for 
ten  years.  Never  until  last  year  have  my  Le 
Conte  and  Kieffer  pears  been  troubled  with 
any  disease.  Last  year,  however,  they 
were  attacked  with  blight.  A  number  died, 
others  were  badly  injured.  Please  give 
cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  blight." 

Reply:— Both  the  Le  Conte  aud  Kieffer 
pear-trees  are  known  to  occasionally  blight, 
although  they  are  much  freer  from  it  than 
the  pears  of  the  old  list.  The  cause  of  blight 
Is  a  very  small  parasitic  plant  that  destroys 
the  plants  on  which  it  lives.  It  enters  into 
cracks  in  the  bark  and  through  the  flowers. 
There  Is  no  cure.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  the  affected  parts  as  soon 
as  It  is  seen  to  be  diseased:  give  good  culti- 
vation, but  do  not  use  much  stable  manure, 
and  remove  anything  that  prevents  a  good 
circulation  of  air  among  the  trees.  In  cut- 
ting off  the  diseased  wood,  cut  several  inches 
below  where  tjie  wood  is  discolored,  and  do 
not  use  the  same  implements  on  other  trees 
without  scalding  them  or  holding  them  over 
a  flame  for  a  snort  time. 


Jura  15,  1897. 
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MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms  are  easy  to  grow,  and 
beginners  are  often  as  success- 
ful with  them  as  are  those  hav- 
ing an  extensive  experience. 
Success  depends  upon  general  conditions, 
good  materials,  interest  in  the  business, 
intelligent  management  and  persistent  ap- 
plication. However,  all  these  conditions 
are  just  as  necessary  in  the  successful  and 
profitable  raising  of  sheep,  poultry,  fruit, 
grain  or  garden  truck  as  they  are  in  the 
mushroom  industry.  Aside  from  prepar- 
ing the  manure  and  making  up  the  beds, 
it  is  a  clean  crop  to  handle  and  occupies 
little  space,  and  so  far  as  the  general 
routine  attention  required  by  the  beds  and 
the  gathering,  sorting,  packing  and  mar- 
keting of  the  mushrooms  is  concerned, 
the  women  of  the  household  can  do  the 
work  as  well  as  the  men. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
there  is  some  secret  in  the  cultivation  of 
mushrooms,  that  the  whole  procedure  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  that  the  mush- 
rooms have  even  to  be  grown  in  midnight 
darkness;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
True,  many  mushroom-growers  do  much 
to  foster  this  impression  by  carefully  with- 
holding all  information  as  to  their  meth- 
ods of  growing  the  crop,  and  persistently 
refusing  to  open  their  doors  to  any  one. 

The  dark-colored  powder  produced  in 
great  quantity,  and  diffused  from  the  gills 
of  the  mature  mushroom,  is  what  is  called 
spores.  These  are  in  a  way  equivalent  to 
the  seeds  of  higher  plants.  But  raising- 
mushrooms  from  spores,  or  seed,  is  na- 
ture's business.  In  artificial  cultivation 
they  are  never  grown  in  this  way,  but 
instead  are  propagated  from  pieces  of  liv- 
ing spawn. 

SPAWN. 

As  the  underground  stems  of  the  black- 
berry and  raspberry  are  cut  into  pieces, 
and  these  planted  to  raise  young  plants; 
as  the  farmer  chops  up  Bermuda-grass 
"roots,"  and  sows  them  to  raise  sod,  or  as 
the  roots  of  the  pestiferous  bindweed  are 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  scattered 
on  the  ground,  and  every  piece  grows  a 
plant,  so  if  a  lump  of  spawn  is  broken 
into  several  pieces,  and  these  pieces 
planted,  each  will,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, start  into  new  life,  spread,  and 
eventually  produce  mushrooms. 

Only  two  kinds  of  spawn  are  in  general 
use  by  our  mushroom-growers;  namely, 
English  brick  and  French  flake,  both  of 
which  are  imported.  One  of  our  largest 
market  growers,  however,  uses  natural 
spawn,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  good  home- 
made marketable  spawn.  The  English 
brick  spawn  is  put  up  in  bricks  of  dry 
dust  manure.  The  bricks  measure  about 
%  by  5%  by  1%  inches,  and  weigh  1 
pound  414  ounces.  The  manure  in  the 
brick  has  no  virtue  of  itself,  but  is  simply 
the  host  for  the  white  spawn,  hence  the 
more  spawn  in  the  brick,  the  better  and 
more  potent  it  is.  The  bricks  are  not 
planted  whole,  but  each  one  is  first  broken 
into  about  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces.  The 
French  flake-spawn  is  imported  in  flakes 
of  dry,  strawy  horse  manure,  either  loose 
in  bulk,  or  more  commonly  in  three- 
pound  boxes.  As  a  rule,  the  flakes  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  white  mycelium,  and 
show  far  more  spawn  than  is  seen  in  the 
bricks.  The  flakes  are  broken  into  pieces 
about  two  or  three  inches  square,  and 
are  planted  in  the  same  way  as  the  lumps 
of  brick-spawn.  Many  growers  have  from 
time  to  time  tried  to  make  their  own 
spawn,  and  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  no  time  has  an  article  been  made 
which  for  good  appearance  and  evenness 
was  equal  to  the  imported  bricks.  So  far 
as  known  to  the  writer,  the  home  man- 
ufacture of  spawn  has  been  entirely  dis- 
continued. 

Spawn  is  kept  in  stock  by  all  prominent 
seed-stores,  and  is  advertised  in  seed  cat- 
alogues. The  price  of  brick-spawn  varies 
from  ten  cents  to  twelve  cents  a  pound 
in  small  lots,  or  seven  dollars  to  eight  dol- 
lars a  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the 
quantity  purchased.  French,  or  flake, 
spawn  costs  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound  in  bulk  and  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents  a  pound  in  boxes.  About 
320.000  pounds  of  brick-spawn  are  now 
annually  imported  by  our  seedsmen.  Six 
years  ago  the  import  amounted  to  only 
G4.000  pounds.  This  shows  that  mush- 
room-growing has  increased  five  fold  since 
1890. 


WHERE    TO    GROW  MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms  can  be  grown  almost  any- 
where outdoors,  and  also  indoors  where 
there  is  a  dry  bottom  on  which  to  set 
the  beds,  where  a  uniform  and  moderate 
temperature  can  be  maintained,  and  where 
the  beds  can  be  protected  from  wet  over- 
head and  from  winds,  drought  and  direct 
sunshine.  To  grow  mushrooms  for  profit, 
they  should  be  cultivated  only  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Where  the 
conditions  or  materials  are  in  the  least 
unfavorable  the  crop  should  be  let  alone. 
Among  the  most  desirable  places  in  which 
to  grow  mushrooms  are  barns,  cellars, 
closed  tunnels,  sheds,  pits,  greenhouses 
and  regular  mushroom-houses.  Total 
darkness  is  not  imperative,  for  mushrooms 
grow  well  in  open  light  if  shaded  from 
sunshine.  The  temperature  and  moisture 
are  more  apt  to  be  equable  in  dark  places 
than  iii  open,  light  ones,  and  it  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  mushroom-houses 
are  kept  dark.— From  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  53. 


PASTURING  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  is  the  forage  plant  of  irrigation, 
producing  from  two  to  six  crops  of  hay  in 
one  season,  and  yielding  good  returns  in 
seed.  The  clover  comes  from  the  high, 
sandy  plains  of  South  America,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  arid  land.  Its  power 
of  resisting  drought  is  remarkable,  and 
the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  go  in 
search  of  moisture  is  astonishing.  Many 
evidences  of  alfalfa  roots  reaching  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  are  recorded;  and  when  once 
fully  set  a  field  of  the  plants  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  drought,  cold  or  other  me'ans 
without  a  long,  stubborn  fight.  This 
makes  the  plant  an  excellent  soil-binder, 
first-class  permanent  pasture,  and  the  best 
fertilizer  that  is  obtainable  in  the  green 
manure. 

In  many  sections  of  the  West  the  public 
domain  is  used  for  summer  pasture,  and 
the  value  of  alfalfa  is  known  only  to  the 
feeders  of  the  dry  hay.  If  the  semi- 
domesticated  animals  of  the  range  are 
permitted  to  graze  on  the  young  plants 
while  wet  or  frosted,  bloat  generally  fol- 
lows, and  the  stock  dies.  Because  of  this 
negligent  method  many  cows  are  killed 
when  fed  on- green  alfalfa,  and  some  peo- 
ple consider  it  poison.  A  few  years  ago 
I  sent  some  seed  to  a  farmer  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  gave  him  explicit  instructions 
about  keeping  the  cows  away  while  the 
grass  was  frosted  in  early  spring.  He  for- 
got the  warning,  and  lost  his  cattle,  which 
caused  him  to  write  me  not  to  send  any 
more  Mormon  grass-seed. 

Alfalfa  pastures  are  mimevous  through- 
out the  western  states,  and  their  number 
is  increasing  every  year.  In  California, 
where  hind  is  valuable  and  the  mountains 
of  eminent  domain  are  far  from  the  farms, 
all  kinds  of  stock  are  kept  in  the  alfalfa- 
fields.  The  best  dairy-cows  roam  about 
the  plants  of  imaginary  poison  day  and 
night  all  the  year  round,  and  produce  over 
one  hundred  dollars-  worth  of  milk  and 
butter  in  twelve  months.  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  the  must  successful  dairymen 
say  that  an  acre  of  permanent  alfalfa  pas- 
ture furnishes  euough  feed  for  three  cows, 
three  horses,  twenty  hogs,  twenty  sheep 
and  a  good  flock  of  poultry.  Utah  farm- 
ers turn  their  hogs  into  the  alfalfa-fields, 
and  feed  nothing  until  fattening-time.  If 
turned  to  a  stack  of  alfalfa  hay,  the  hogs 
will  burrow  through,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  during  the  winter  on  alfalfa- 
leaves. 

The  largest  hog-ranch  in  the  West  con- 
tains one  thousand  acres  planted  to  alfal- 
fa. This  big  swine-pen  is  in  the  Salt  River 
valley  of  Arizona,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
hog-tight  wire  fence.  The  swine  are  fed 
nothing  but  alfalfa,  and  are  brought  up 
from  pigs  to  feeders  weighing  150  to  200 
pounds  before  marketing.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  roots  being  devoured  by  the 
swine,  as  the  plant  furnishes  more  food 
than  they  consume.  If  some  rooting  is 
done,  it  merely  cultivates  the  plants,  and 
makes  them  more  thrifty.  Hogs  that  are 
inclined  to  uproot  everything  before  them 
should  have  rings  put  in  their  snouts,  as 
they  will  not  produce  flesh  while  so  in- 
dustriously engaged  in  seeking  the  ends 
of  alfalfa  roots.  The  alfalfa  is  not  in- 
jured by  hogs,  nor  are  the  swine  affected 
in  the  least  from  eating  the  grass,  either 
green  or  dry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constituents  of 
alfalfa  to  cause  stock  to  bloat  or  die  from 
the  effects  of  hoove.  The  only  danger  in 
pasturing  is  putting  stock  on  the  green 
grass  early  in  the  spring  or  when  other 
green  feed  is  scarce.    Evidently  the  quan- 


tity taken  on  an  empty  stomach  is  more 
than  the  stock  can  endure.  The  accumu- 
lated gas,  caused  from  the  excessive  mois- 
ture and  failure  in  digestion,  may  be  the 
one  thing  which  results  in  death  to  the 
animals.  In  cases  of  bloat  a  tablespoonful 
of  soda  or  rowel  in  the  mouth  usually 
saves  the  animal.  When  all  other  ex- 
pedients have  failed,  a  trocar  is  inserted 
in  the  back  to  tap  the  stomach  and  allow 
the  gas  to  escape.  But  stock  grown  on 
a  permanent  pasture  never  requires  any 
assistance,  as  the  alfalfa  is  perfectly  harm- 
less when  properly  used.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
supposed  to  be  forty-five  per  cent  better 
than  clover  and  sixty  per  cent  better  than 
timothy.  If  the  hay  is  superior,  the  grass 
must  be  equally  better  than  clover  or 
timothy.  Joel  Shomaker. 


BROOM-MAKING  BY  THE  PRODUCER. 

Brooms  are  usually  made  on  a  large 
scale,  the  economy  of  the  business  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  the  little  man 
isn't  in  it.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  United  States  get  their  brooms 
outside  of  their  limits.  Broom-corn  will 
thrive  anywhere  that  ordinary  field-corn 
will  grow.  In  fact,  broom-corn  matures 
earlier  than  ordinary  corn,  and  has  quite 
as  wide  an  adaptability  to  soils.  The  pro- 
ducer, by  converting  his  broom-corn  into 
brooms,  though  he  could  not  make  them 
so  economically  as  the  big  manufacturer, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  his  own 
labor,  of  freight  charges  and  of  several 
commissions. 

The  cultivation  of  broom-corn  is  easy 
and  simple,  requiring  no  more  labor  than 
the  average  farm  crop.  Sow  thick  enough 
to  insure  a  stand,  and  when  up  and  well 
started,  thin  to  the  desired  quantity.  The 
stalks  should  stand  thick  enough  to  give 
brush  of  medium  length  and  good  quality, 
not  so  thin  as  to  be  coarse  and  heavy  nor 
so  thick  as  to  make  corn  of  an  inferior 
grade.  Experience  is  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate this,  much  depending  upon  climate, 
season,  cultivation  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Ordinarily  broom-corn  should  be 
planted  in  drills  three  or  three  and  one 
half  feet  apart,  and  in  hills  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  with  four  to  six  stalks 
in  the  hill.  Cultivate  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds  and 
grass. 

A  very  important  and  particular  part 
of  cultivation  is  harvesting.  Cut  the  brush 
wlien  green,  just  as  the  seeds  are  turn- 
ing red,  allow  to  sun  one.  or  two  days,  seed 
it,  and  cure  it  in  the  shade,  care  being 
used  not  to  allow  it  rained  upon,  yellowed 
in  the  sun  or  heated  in  bulk.  Table  the 
corn  for  cutting,  which  is  done  by  break- 
ing the  stalks  diagonally  across  each  other. 
Place  the  brush  upon  the  table  thus 
formed.  This  saves  tiptoeing  and  back- 
bending. 

Any  fast-revolving  cylinder  set  with 
teeth  makes  a.  good  seeder.  The  teeth 
should  not  stand  too  close. 

The  seed  makes  good  food,  and  is  rel- 
ished by  nearly  all  domestic  fowls'  and 
animals. 

The  corn  should  be  baled  or  bundled 
when  sufficiently  seasoned.  If  to  be 
shipped,  it  should  be  baled.  Never  allow 
broom-corn  to  lie  loose  after  it  is  dry.  Ex- 
posure yellows  it. 

From  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  the  yield  of  broom- 
corn.  An  average  cost  a  pound  for  rais- 
ing it  is  about  two  cents. 

The  outfit  for  making  brooms  should 
not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  It  consists  *of  a 
machine  for  tying,  another  for  sewing  and 
a  third  for  trimming.  The  small  items 
are  cuffs,  needle,  knife  and  pounder.  The 
cost  of  materials,  other  than  corn,  for 
making  a  broom  range  from  two  to  three 
cents  each,  and  the  cost  of  making  from 
three  to  five  cents. 

Nearly  every  one  can  sew  a  broom,  but 
some  experience  and  skill  is  necessary  to 
tie  a  broom,  and  properly  grade  and  pre- 
pare the  straw  for  tying. 

The  producer  might  find  broom-making 
profitable,  not  only  on  a  small  scale,  but 
also  on  a  large  scale.  By  using  ability  in 
making  and  good  judgment  in  selling,  no 
competition  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
producer.  Joira  C.  Bridgwater. 


ENGLISH  SPARROWS. 

I  don't  propose  to  prove  that  the  English 
sparrow  has  positively  no  good  qualities, 
but  I  do  propose  to  show  that  his  good 
qualities  are  far  outnumbered  by  his  bad 
ones. 

For  instance,  I  have  built  bird-boxes 


to  house  the  bluebird  and  martin  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  handle  a  ham- 
mer and  saw;  furthermore,  our  barn  doors 
always  have  beeu  open  for  the  swallows 
to  nest  among  the  rafters  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  we  have  kept  the  most 
diligent  watch  over  the  house-cat  during 
breeding-time,  that  the  other  birds  in  the 
trees  might  rear  their  young  in  peace  and 
safety.  Until  a  few  years  ago  our  shade- 
trees  were  filled  with  sweet  bird-songs 
from  dawn  until  dark;  but  now  that  pug- 
nacious sparrow  fills  the  day  with  his 
ugly  chirp,  which  is  the  only  song  he  has, 
challenging  some  one  to  a  fight.  Last 
summer  I  saw  him  literally  peek  the  brains 
out  of  a  robin  that  was  peacefully  perched 
in  an  elm  in  front  of  our  house. 

Look  at  the  havoc  he  makes  in  our  cities. 
In  Boston  he  builds  thousands  of  nests  in 
the  vines  covering  private  residences  and 
churches.  The  old  and  historic  King's 
Chapel  burying-ground  is  nothing  more 
to-day  than  a  guano-field.  The  names  on 
the  slabs  and  tombstones  are  so  filled  with 
bird  manure  that  to  read  them  one  needs 
a  hammer  and  chisel.  The  Granary  bury- 
ing-ground is  much  the  same,  and  grows 
worse  daily.  How  could  any  one  be- 
grudge the  golden  robin  and  the  common 
robin  a  few  cherries  or  some  other  fruit? 
His  melodious  song  is  ever  heard.  He 
calls  us  in  the  morning,  and  sings  to  us  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  after  our  labor  is 
ended.  Don't  he  earn  them?  Then  think 
of  the  gay  plumage  of  our  other  birds: 
their  clean  habits  and  merry  twittering 
among  the  branches.  Compare  them  to 
that  miserable  English  sparrow  groveling 
in  the  dust.  We  can't  afford  to  part  with 
our  oth6r  birds  and  their  bright  plumage 
and  merry  songs,  even  if  the  dusky,  pilfer- 
ing, destructive  English  sparrow  has  some 
few  redeeming  qualities. 

J.  E.  Marshall. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From:  Maryland. — Kent  county  has  a  very 
fine  summer  resort  known  as  Tolchester 
Beach,  which  is  visited  by  throngs  of  people 
from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  cities.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
agriculture  is  more  advanced  than  in  the 
south  end  of  the  eastern  shore.  I  know  of 
no  section  where  farmers  are  more  favored 
with  a  mellow,  productive  soil,  a  climate 
suited  lo~a  great  range  of  products,  and  with 
cheap  transportation  of  products  to  the  mar- 
ket. Band  sells  for  from  ?20  to  $50  an  acre, 
according  to  improvements  and  location.  Our 
summers  are  pleasant.  Our  people  generally 
have  good  health.  The  drinking-water  in 
most  parts  of  pur  country  is  excellent,  our 
hills  and  valleys  abounding  with  numerous 
springs.  Our  public  roads  are  kept  in  good 
condition.  Farms  range  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  two  hundred  acres.  There  are 
a  few  small  farms.  I  think  the  time  will 
come  when  large  farms  will  be  cut  up  into 
small  ones,  when  they  can  be  managed  to 
better  advantage.  W.  S.  M. 

C'hestertown,  Md. 


From  Georgia. — We  are  in  a  section  yet 
sparsely  settled,  but  on  the  great  Plant  rail- 
way system.  Our  lands  are  very  cheap  and 
level.  We  grow  corn,  cotton,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, upland  rice,  sugar-cane  and  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  have  good 
schools  and  churches.  Our  people  are  very 
hospitable,  and  will  welcome  all  good  people. 
There  are  no  saloons  within  sixty  miles. 

G.  W.  S. 

Elwood  Park,  Ware  county,  Ga. 


Scrofula  Tumors 

Broke  Out  and  Caused  Intense  Suffer= 
ing — Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Keeps  the 
Blood  Pure — No  Scrofula  Trouble  Now. 

"  Several  years  ago  I  had  scrofula  which 
appeared  in  tumors  in  different  parts  of 
my  body.  It  took  five  weeks  for  them  to 
develop  so  they  could  be  lanced  and  I  suf- 
fered intensely.  Physicians  failed  to  cure 
me.  After  three  years  of  great  suffering 
the  trouble  reached  my  throat  and  my 
tonsils  were  consumed.  I  read  of  cures  of 
scrofula  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  pro- 
cured six  bottles.  After  taking  a  few 
bottles  I  felt  better.  I  continued  until  I 
was  eventually  cured.  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  scrofula  since  that  time." 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Dales,  Rutland,  111. 

Sarsa= 
parilla 


Hood's 


Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  85. 

u„„ju  are  the  only  pills  to  take 

flOOU  S  PUIS  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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©ur  Jfarrn. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  SURPLUS  HONEY. 

THE  fnct  that  bees  are  in  the  right 
condition  to  swarm  and  do  swarm 
when  they  are  in  prime  condition 
to  work  in  boxes,  has  for  the  last 
decade  or  two  induced  keekeepers  to  study 
up  and  invent  some  means  by  which  this 
annoying  feature  of  swarming  might  be 
prevented.  In  this  they  have  been  only 
partially  successful.  The  different  means 
which  are  employed  by  our  leading  api- 
arists to  accomplish  this  object  have  many 
drawbacks.  I  think  the  majority  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  let  the  bees 
swarm  naturally,  but  restrict  them  to  one 
swarm  from  each  hive,  is  the  most  prof- 
itable. 

I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  and  practise 
the  natural  swarming  method,  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  management,  according  to  my 
experience,  will  inspire  bees  with  the  en- 
ergy and  zeal  that  a  young,  natural  swarm 
displays  after  being  hived. 

The  way  I  have  managed  my  bees  of  late 
years  to  some  extent  I  can  recommend  to 
the  farmer  beekeeper  as  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. It  is  very  simple,  and  reduces 
the  chance  of  being  stung,  the  horror  of 
most  people,  to  an  exception.  While  it 
prevents  second  and  third  swarming  al- 
most entirely,  it  also  insures  a  fair  crop 
of  surplus  honey. 

As  soon  as  the  young  swarm  has  left 
its  hive  remove  the  latter  to  a  location 
five  or  six  feet  back  of  the  old  stand,  and 
turn  it  one  quarter  way  around;  place  the 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  after  the 
young  swarm  has  clustered,  hive  it  in  the 
usual  way.  "While  the  young  swarm  is 
clustering  all  the  flying  bees  which  were 
at  the  time  of  swarming  in  the  field  are 
gathering  at  the  new  hive,  and  are  added 
to  the  young  swarm  when  hived.  All  the 
field-workers  which  were  at  the  time  of 
removal  in  the  old  hive  depositing  their 
gathered  stores  will  leave  this  when  going 
on  their  next  trip  and  return  also  to  the 
old  stand,  and  join  the  newly  hived  young 
swarm.  In  this  way  all  the  working 
forces  of  the  old  hive  are  drawn  from  the 
same  and  added  to  the  new.  The  object 
in  turning  the  old  hive  one  quarter  way 
around  is  to  give  the  returning  field-bees 
as  little  chance  as  possible  to  find  their 
old  home.  After  two  or  three  days,  when 
all  the  bees  have  again  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  new  home,  the  old  hive  is 
gradually  moved  and  turned  back  toward 
the  old  stand,  until  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  it  stands  side  and  side  with  tbe  new 
hive.  By  this  time  many  young  bees  have 
been  hatched,  and  older  ones  have  become 
field-bees,  so  that  a  strong  force  is  again 
flying  at  the  old  hive.  These,  with  some 
of  the  younger  ones,  would,  if  left  to  their 
own  inclination,  form  the  second  swarm, 
and  would  issue  about  the  ninth  day  after 
the  first  swarming.  To  prevent  this,  the 
old  hive  is  moved  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day  to  a  new  location.  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  was  caused  by  the  first  re- 
moval; every  flying  bee  is  again  added  to 
the  new  swarm.  The  latter  has  in  the 
meantime  filled  its  hive,  or  nearly  so,  and 
with  this  new  reinforcement  is  in  good  con- 
dition to  work  in  their  super.  Boxes,  or 
supers,  must  be  given  according  to  the 
honey  flow.  If  bees  swarm  before  the 
flow  begins,  we  need  not  be  in  any  hurry, 
but  if  during  the  flow,  supers  should  be 
supplied  a  day  or  two  after  hiving. 

We  cannot  expect  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
plus from  the  old  swarm  thus  treated.  If 
it  swarmed  early  enough  to  get  its  laying 
queen  by  the  time  the  honey  flow  begins, 
it  may  then  work  some  in  its  super. 

.My  first  five  or  six  young  swarms  last 
year  I  managed  as  here  described.  They 
did  so  well  in  the  line  of  surplus  honey 
that  I  am  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  this 
[dan. 

Another  sure  way  of  getting  surplus 
honey  is  to  hive  two  or  three  swarms  to- 
gether. The  object  is  to  crowd  the  hive 
with  bees.  They  are  more  apt  to  work 
in  boxes  and  make  more  honey  propor- 
tionately than  they  would  if  hived  in  two 
or  three  separate  hives.  Most  all  non- 
professional beekeepers  are  impressed 
with  the  iden  that  the  more  swarms  they 
have  the  more  honey  they  are  likely  to  get, 
consequently  they  hive  everything  that 
comes  along  in  separate  hives.  This  is  a 
mistake  unless  increase  is  desired;  it  takes 
more  appliances,  makes  more  work  and 
turns  out  less  honey. 

But  this  second  plan  of  managing  young 
swarms  has  a  drawback.    Where  only  a 


few  swarms  are  kept,  they  hardly  ever 
swarm  at  the  same  time  or  even  within 
a  day  or  two  of  one  another.  It  is  not 
safe  to  hive  one  to-day  and  then  try  to 
add  another  after  days  have  elapsed. 
Many  bees,  if  not  all.  will  be  killed.  They 
must  be  hived  together  to  have  them  unite 
on  peaceable  terms.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  first  method  is  preferable.  But 
if  quite  a  number  are  kept,  so  that  one  or 
more  swarms  issue  daily  or  within  a  day 
of  one  another,  they  can  be  easily  hived 
together.  The  first  one  of  every  two  that 
are  to  be  united  has  to  be  hived  tempora- 
rily in  a  box,  nail-keg  or  most  any  re- 
ceptacle, and  retained  there  until  the  next 
swarm  has  issued  and  is  being  hived, 
when  the  first  can  be  dumped  right  onto 
the  second.  G.  C.  Greixer. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  HammoDton,  New  Jersey. 


SUMMER  HOUSE  FOR  BANTAMS. 

To  make  a  cheap  summer  house  for  a 
small  flock  of  bantams,  take  a  dry-goods 
box,  and  put  a  tight,  roof  over  it,  so  as  to 
shed  water,  and  wire  the  space  front  and 
rear  at  the  ends  of  the  roof,  in  order  to 
admit  the  air,  which  will  "keep  the  box 
cool.  Do  not  remove  the  top  of  the  box, 
but  use  the  box  entire.  Ventilation  may 
be  provided  by  having  a  small  ventilator 
in  the  top  of  the  box,  at  the  center,  which 
will  be  under  the  roof.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  box  really  has  two  roofs,  or  covers 


rid  of  them  and  begin  with  a  new  flock. 
By  arranging  the  nests  egg-eating  may 
be  sometimes  prevented,  but  does  not  de- 
stroy the  desire.  Get  a  soap-box  with  a 
top,  and  compel  the  hens  to  go  into  the 
box  for  a  nest  at  the  end,  so  as  to  compel 
her  to  walk  in.  The  box  should  be  just 
large  enough  for  her  to  sit  in,  and  not 
stand  up  comfortably.  Fix  the  nest  ten 
inches  from  the  floor,  or  so  she  cannot 
stand  on  the  floor  and  eat  the  egg  out  of 
the  box.  If  she  cannot  stand  in  the  box 
she  will  not  attempt  to  eat  the  egg  when 
on  the  nest. 


— the  top  of  the  box  and  the  slanting  roof. 
The  floor  may  be  movable,  so  as  to  clean 
out  the  box  by  simply  turning  it  over.  It 
will  accommodate  a  dozen  bantams,  and 
can  be  made  to  do  service  in  winter  by 
papering  the  sides  with  tarred  paper. 


DIETING  FOR  EGGS. 

The  hens  will  always  take  a  rest  from 
laying  in  summer,  and  this  occurs  from 
various  causes.  If  they  are  molting  they 
seldom  lay,  and  the  instinct  of  incubation 
is  also  prompting  to  rest.  But  it  hap- 
pens also  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
hens  will  refuse  to  lay,  and  will  not  be- 
gin under  any  kind  of  treatment  known  to 
the  farmer.  In  such  cases  it  should  be 
the  rule  to  give  no  food  at  all  if  the  hens 
are  on  a  range,  and  if  they  do  not  then 
begin  to  lay  let  them  have  a  ration,  once 
a  day,  of  lean  meat  or  cooked  liver.-  Such 
a  feeding  usually  gives  good  results.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  a  dietary  system 
will  induce  laying.  This  may  be  done  by 
allowing  a  gill  of  linseed-meal  to  six  hens, 
once  every  other  day,  and  meat  in  the 
same  manner,  the  linseed-meal  to  be 
mixed  with  mashed  potatoes.  When  blood 
is  cooked  and  thickened  with  meal  it 
nearly  always  promoted  laying. 


THE  VICE  OF  EGG-EATING. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  some  of  the 
hens  will  be  guilty  of  eating  their  eggs, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  vices 
that  can  exist  in  a  flock.  It  is  a  habit 
that  is  acquired,  one  hen  becoming  addict- 
ed to  it  and  teaching  the  others.  Ileus 
will  never  eat  their  eggs,  however,  unless 
induced  to  do  so  from  some  cause.  If 
fresh  shells  of  eggs  are  given  them  or  an 
egg  becomes  broken,  they  learn  that  thr-y 
have  a  source  of  food,  anil  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunity .  The  vice  cannot  be 
cured;  that  is,  if  the  hens  once  begin  !o 
eat  eggs  they  will  always  do  so  if  they 
can.    The  best  remedy,  however,  is  to  get 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS  IN  SUMMER. 

In  the  summer  season  a  ration  of  lean 
meat  once  a  day  for  twenty  hens  will 
prove  more  economical  tnan  corn,  for  the 
reason  that  a  ration  of  corn  every  day  may 
prevent  laying  altogether.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  a  flock  of  hens  to  secure  all  the 
food  they  require  when  they  are  on  a 
range,  and  this  fact  is  not  given  due  con- 
sideration. The  fowls  are  allowed  corn 
or  wheat  when  such  foods  are  just  what 
they  should  not  have.  When  the  hens  do 
not  lay  they  are  given  more  food,  because 
the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  lack  of  food 
for  supplying  eggs  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difficulty,  but  it  is  usually  lice,  and  not 
lack  of  food,  that  prevents  laying.  During 
the  warm  days  of  summer  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lice  is  so  rapid  that  a  clean  poul- 
try-house will  be  swarming  with  them  in 
three  or  four  days  after  examination.  The 
most  annoyance  to  fowls  is  at  night,  they 
being  exhausted  from  inability  to  rest. 

When  meat  is  given  it 
serves  to  supply  the  albu- 
men of  the  eggs.  The  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  easily 
procured  by  the  fowls  from 
the  abundance  of  seeds  and 
other  pickings  on  the  range. 
No  feeding  of  the  hens 
should  be  done  unless  it  is 
known  that  they  require  it. 
Something  depends  on  the 
range  also.  If  insects  are 
abundant  and  the  grass  is 
green  and  plentiful,  there 
will  be  more  than  a  suffic- 
iency; the  exercise  of  seek- 
ing food  also  increasing 
the  appetite  and  enabling 
the  hens  to  consume  more 
food  than  when  in  confine- 
ment, as  well  as  prevent- 
ing them  from  becoming  too 
fat.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  know  when  the  fowls 
require  assistance  in  food. 
Observation  several  times  during  the  day 
will  show  that  the  crops  contain  food,  and 
at  night  the  hens  will  come  up  with  a  full 
supply.  It  is  then  a  waste  of  food  to  give 
them  more.  They  will  eat  it,  of  course, 
but  more  from  habit  than  from  actual 
necessity.  Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to 
allow  food,  let  it  be  given  at  night.  Never 
feed  in  the  morning,  for  if  so  the  hens  will 
not  readily  seek  food.  The  meat  given 
should  contain  no  fat,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity is  sufficient.  It  should  be  chopped 
fine  and  scattered,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
hens  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  share. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  their  overlooking 
any  of  it,  as  they  have  sharp  eyes  and 
carefully  search  every  square  foot  of  the 
space  occupied. 


RESULTS  OF  OVERFEEDING. 

During  the  extremely  warm  days  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  hen  dead  under  the 
roost  from  no  apparent  cause.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  this  happens  to  pullets  or  grow- 
ing chicks,  but  mostly  with  hens.  It  is 
caused  by  high  feeding,  and  especially 
when  grain  is  allowed  in  summer.  It  can- 
not be  prevented  after  the  fowls  are  fat 
except  by  shutting  off  the  food  and  allow- 
ing plenty  of  fresh  water,  a  cool,  shady 
location  being  also  provided.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  the  healthiest  hens  are 
the  ones  that  die  suddenly,  as  apoplexy 
does  its  work  quickly  and  without  warn- 
ing. Overfeeding  is  mostly  done  with 
soft  food.  It  is  placed  in  a  trough,  and 
the  fowls  are  allowed  to  help  themselves, 
the  consequences  being  thai  some  gel  more 
than  their  share  while  others  get  much 
less,  the  fortunate  ones  becoming  fat  and 
lazy,  and  all  of  them  reaching  the  same 


condition  later.  Soft  food  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  meal,  but  only  a  part 
thereof,  hence  the  fowls  should  never  be 
given  more  than  one  half  the  quantity 
they  would  eat. 


SHEDS  IN  THE  WARM  SEASON. 

The  cheapest  and  best  arrangement  for 
fowls  in  summer  is  an  open  shed;  that  is, 
a  shed  with  a  good  roof  and  closed  at  the 
back  and  sides,  the  front  being  entirely 
open  and  protected  by  wire.  Such  a  build- 
ing will  cost  but  little,  will  be  well  venti- 
lated and  can  be  cleaned  with  but  little 
labor.  The  back  and  sides  should  be  tight, 
however,  for  while  the  fowls  can  endure 
the  open  air  from  the  entire  front  of  the 
house,  they  are  easily  affected  by  a  small 
stream  of  air  from  a  crack.  There  will 
occasionally  be  northeast  storms,  and  it 
is  then  that  roup  is  more  liable  to  prevail 
than  at  other  times,  hence  drafts  are  in- 
jurious. 

LET  THE  HENS  HAVE  LIBERTY. 

No  damage  will  be  done  to' the  garden 
at  this  season  if  the  hens  are  turned  loose. 
It  is  only  on  ground  that  has  recently  been 
plowed  or  spaded  that  the  hens  are  in- 
duced to  scratch.  If  the  crops  are  under 
growth  and  well  advanced,  the  hens  will 
busy  themselves  with  insects  and  the 
seeds  of  grass  and  weeds.  There  are  no 
better  insect  destroyers  than  poultry  if 
they  are  allowed  to  do  service  in  that  di- 
rection, and  they  will  prove  beneficial  if 
they  are  not  fed  with  grain  and  are  com- 
pelled to  work  and  seek  their  food. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Hens  Lay  in  gr  Small  Eggs.— A.  R..  Wa- 

mego,  Kan.,  writes:  "Why  do  my  hens  lay 
small  eggs,  ranging  from  a  marble  to  a 
pigeon  egg  in  size?" 

Reply:— Pullets  when  first  beginning  to 
lay  sometimes  produce  small  eggs,  as  do 
also  hens  that  have  been  laying  steadily, 
and  which  are  about  to  sit:  but  the  dim-, 
culty  also  prevails  when  hens  are  very  fat. 

When    Pullets   Shonld   Lay.— R.  G.  S.. 

Parsons,  Kan.,  writes:  "How  soon  will  a 
Leghorn  pullet  lay  after  she  is  hatched;  also 
pullet  of  the  Light  Brahma  breed?" 

Reply: — Leghorn  pullets  have  been  known 
to  lay  when  five  months  old,  and  even  sooner, 
but  six  months  is  about  the  correct  aise; 
Rrahma  pullets  beginning  when  about  fen 
months  old. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.-Mrs.  G.  W.  B  ,  Lau- 
rens, Iowa,  writes:  "How  is  kerosene  emul- 
sion prepared?" 

Reply: — For  lice  in  poultry -house  dissolve 
a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  then  add  a  gallon  of  kerosene  and  a 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Agitate  briskly 
with  a  sprayer  until  a  cream  results,  then 
add  teu  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  spray  the 
house. 

Leghorns.— JI.  E.  K.,  Oxford,  X.  C,  writes: 

"Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  several  va- 
rieties of  Leghorns  in  laying,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  single-comb  and  rose-comb 
varieties?" 

Reply:— The  Brown.  White,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns  are  more  widely  distributed  than 
some  breeds,  and  they  differ  only  in  color, 
each  variety  having  its  advocates.  The  same 
may  be  stated  of  the  single-comb  and  rose- 
comb  varieties. 

Hens  or  Iiicnbnfors. — A  A.J  .Faiimount, 
W.  Va.,  "Writes:    "Which  is  better  in  sum-' 
mer,  to  hatch  chicks  with  hens  or  incuba- 
tors?" 

Reply:— As  hens  have  favorable  weather 
at  this  season,  and  can  brood  the  chicks,  it 
will  be  less  work  to  allow  the  hens  to  sit 
and  raise  the_l»roods:  but  in  winter  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder  should  be  preferred. 
The  hens  will  be  more  generally  serviceable 
if  allowed  to  raise  broods. 


I  FFN  I  ICF  K"H  I  FR  kills  »"  lic,>.  mites,  fleas, 
LEE  3  LH.C  MLLCK  (  K.    Qn  polrttry  and  stock. 

Does  away  with  the  old  fashioned  way  of  dusting,  dip- 
ping, greasing,  etc.  You  paint  the  roost  poles,  the  lice 
killer  does  the  rest.  *  few  cents'  worth  will  do  the 
work  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  in-iert  powder  and  with  no 
labor.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  free,  to  page  hook 
on  "Vermin"  and  diseases  of  Poultry  and  stock  free 
for  2c.  stamp.  LEE'S  TONIC  POWDER  makes  the 
hens  lay.  GERMOZONE  is  a  cure  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  and  stock.  Onr  hooks  tell 
all  about  them,  with  testimonials.  I2tm  agents  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  more  wanted.  Write  us. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  EXETER,  NEBRASKA. 


■  WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS!  \ 

•  Why  not  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  too  of  Fertiliser?  • 
I  Pure  Raw  Bone  fleal,    -        -  ■   $22  per  ton  J 


J  Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
*        "       Economy  Fertilizer,    -  20 


Tobacco 
J        "  Potato 
i  Bone  and  Meat,      -   =   =  - 

•  FOR  SAMPLES  AM)  HOOK  WE1TE 

♦  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO. 
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j  P.  O.  Box  1017. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THF  A  =  R=C  OF  FENCE  MAKING,  a  booklet 
IMC   "  fnc.    Write  unick  l.-f.no  supply 

is  exhausted.  J.  P.V1S5ERING,  Box  57,  Alton.  III. 

RIOYn  C  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  in 
Dlv  I  your  own  town.    Wheel  free  to 

live  agent.  JUDSON  A.  TOLMAN,  282  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30per  cent,  saved. 
^Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200< 
'page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to' 
u.  ok*   the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  „...-«-,.  . 
, T?  8**_every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.    A  «™».8«o 
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THE  DUEL. 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  eat  ; 

'Twas  half-past  twelve,  and  what  do  you  think  ! 

Neither  of  them  had  slept  a  wink, 

And  the  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 

Seemed  to  know,  as  sure  as  fate. 
There  was  going  to  be  an  awful  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there— I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate.) 

And  the  gingham  dog  went  "  bow-wow-wow  ! n 
And  thff  calico  cat  replied  "  me-ow  !  " 
And  the  air  was  streaked  for  an  hour  or  so 
With  fragments  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 

Vp  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row  ! 

(Now  mind,  I'm  simply  telling  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true.) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 

And  wailed,  "  Oh.  dear  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that. 
And  utilized  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  thp  awftillest  way  you  ever  saw— 

And  oh,  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew  ! 

(Don't  think  that  I  exaggerate— 
I  got  this  from  the  Chinese  plate.) 

Next  morning  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  the  dog  or  cat ; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away  ; 

But  the  truth  about  that  cat  and  pup 

Is  that  they  ate  each  other  up— 
Now,  what  do  you  really  think  of  that  ? 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so. 
And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

—Eugene  Field. 


THE  NATURALIST  NEXT  DOOR 

low,  Mary.  I  have  spoken!" 
Mr.  Peel  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  as  if 
that  settled  the  matter 
once  for  all. 

"I  heard  you,  dear," 
sweetly  responded  Mrs. 
Peel;  "and  now  listen 
to  me.  I  have  accepted 
H  e  r  r  S  h  m  i  d  t '  s  offer, 
and  be  will  enter  the  ad- 
joining house  as  tenant 
to-morrow." 
"Not  if  I  know  it, 
madam!"  shouted  Phineas,  jumping  from  his 
chair  and  bringing  his  ffst  down  on  the 
table.  "Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  have 
Rhyd  cottage  turned  into  a  menagerie,  and 
my  garden  into  a  howling  wilderness?  The 
house  may  remain  tenantless  forever,  but 
Herr  Shmidt  and  his  monstrosities  shall  not 
enter  there." 

"Herr  Shmidt,  my  dear,  is  merely  a  nat- 
uralist." 

"I  know  it!"  stormed  Phineas.  "I've  heard 
of  these  plaguey  naturalists  before.  I've 
no  desire  to  come  down-stairs  some  fine 
morning  to  find  a  ring-tailed  monkey  sitting 
on  the  window-sill,  acting  as  referee  while 
the  kangaroos  and  crocodiles  play  leap-frog 
over  the  flower-beds.  Xo,  madam!  No  nat- 
uralists for  Phineas  Peel!" 

Pretty  Mrs.  Peel  never  allowed  her  temper 
to  get  the  better  of  her.  She  laughed  softly 
at  her  husband's  fears,  and  did  not  alter  her 
determination  in  the  least. 

"Has  it  slipped  your  memory.  Phineas." 
she  asked,  "that  Rhyd  cottage  is  a  portion 
of  my  property?  If  I  choose  to  let  it  to  a 
naturalist— even  though  he  be  a  foreigner— I 
am  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so." 

This  was  true  enough,  and  Phineas  calmed 
down . 

"Herr  Shmidt's  collection  of  'monstros- 
ities,' as  you  call  it,"  went  on  Mrs.  Peel, 
"probably  contains  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  a  death's-head  moth  in  a  bottle.  Any- 
how. I  have  closed  with  his  offer,  and  have 
no  intention  to  disappoint  him." 

"But  I—" 

"You  will  treat  him  with  the  respect  due 
from  one  gentleman  to  another.  Phineas," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Peel.  "And  now,  dear,  we'll 
dismiss  the  subject." 

Phineas  Peel  was — though  at  times  he 
doubted  it— a  lucky  fellow.  He  had  carried 
off  a  yonug  and  handsome  woman  from  a 
host  of  suitors. 

Why  Mary  Marsden  had  chosen  to  bestow 
her  hand  and  fortune  on  such  a  plain,  every- 
day sort  of  fellow  as  the  diminutive  Phineas 
Peel  was  always  a  mystery  to  her  acquain- 
tances. The  wedding  was  an  accomplished 
fact  before  her  relatives  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused  by  the  announcement  of 
her  engagement. 

Mary  appeared  to  be  happy  enough,  too. 
Phineas,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  not  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow.  He  was  jealous,  that  was 
true,  but  his  wife  came  to  regard  that  as  an 
extra  proof  ot  his  devotion. 

Had  the  proposed  tenant  of  Rhyd  cottage 
been  an  aged,  decrepit,  broken-down  old 
nian,  Phineas  would  have  stretched  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.     But  alas!  Herr 


Shmidt  was  young  and  handsome — far  too 
handsome,  Phiueas  thought. 

"Very  well,  Mary."  said  Phineas.  taking  his 
hat  from  the  peg  and  making  for  the  door. 
"You  have  overruled  me  as  usual,  and  must 
be  prepared  for  the  consequences.  In  less 
than  a  week  we  shall  have  the  house  and 
garden  overrun  with  every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  reptile,  from  the  beastly  lizard  to 
the  boa-constrictor." 

And  Phineas  stalked  indignantly  forth, 
with  the  merry  laughter  of  his  wife  ringing 
in  his  ears. 


II. 


A  month  or  more  had  passed,  and  so  far 
the  fears  of  Phineas  had  proved  to  be  ground- 
less. Herr  Shmidt's  "monstrosities"  'had 
been  kept  well  within  bounds,  and  as  yet 
Mr.  Peel  had  not  seen  so  much  as  a  strange 
caterpillar  in  his  garden,  which  never  looked 
bettor. 

However,  he  was  not  happy.  He  had  taken 
an  aversion  to  the  new  tenant  from  the  first, 
and  would  never  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
got  rid  of  him. 

"Confound  the  fellow!"  muttered  Phiueas 
one  evening,  as  he  sat  on  an  upturned 
bucket  behind  the  pea-sticks,  "he's  prowling 
about  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  again. 
Hope  he  won't  catch  sight  of  me,  for  I'm 
about  tired  of  his  oily  tongue  and  eternal 
smile.  Hullo!  what  the  deuce  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?" 

Down  the  garden  path  tripped  Mrs.  Peel. 
The  naturalist  was  evidently  expecting  her, 
and  greeted  her  with  a  smile  that  almost 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  furious 
Phineas. 

"Good-efening."  he  said.  "You  vos  joost 
a  leetle  late!" 

It  was  soon  evident  that  this  was  not  the 
first  chat  indulged  in  over  the  boundary 
hedge.  Though  Phineas  strained  his  ears, 
he  could  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  conver- 
sation. Like  a  flash  he  remembered  tbat 
Mary  had  often  of  late  taken  a  stroll  in  the 
garden  at  dusk.    Was  this  the  explanation? 

Phineas  had  been  glaring  at  the  couple 
from  behind  the  pea-sticks  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  when  he  saw  his  wife  take  a  rosebud 
from  his  favorite  tree  and  hand  it  over  the 
hedge  with  a  charming  smile  to  the  delighted 
Herr  Shmidt.  Then,  with  a  pleasant  "Good- 
night," Mrs.  Peel  tripped  lightly  into  the 
house. 

"You  villain!"  hissed  Phineas.  savagely, 
jumping  from  his  seat  and  shaking  his  fist 
after  the  retreating  figure  in  the  next  gar- 
den.   "I'll  pay  you  out  for  this." 

The  rage  of  Mr.  Peel  was  something  to  be 
remembered.  Nothing  but  blood,  he  vowed, 
would  obliterate  his  wrongs.  But  he  would 
be  cautious.  He  would  smile  and  smile,  and 
murder  while  he  smiled.  Seizing  a  pea-stick 
he  tragically  buried  it  in  the  heart  of  an 
unoffending  cabbage,  and  played  havoc  with 
a  stately  row  of  sunflowers. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mary  saw  him  take 
down  a  huge  old-fashioned  duck-gun  from 
the  hook  in  the  hall. 

"There's  a  German  vulture  in  the  neigh- 
borhood," he  volunteered,  impressively,  "and 
I'm  going  to  bag  him  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity."      i  ■ 

However,  as  nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake would  have  induced  the  old  gun  to  go 
off  in  any  circumstances— and  Phineas  had 
made  assurances  doubly  sure  by  dropping  in 
the  shot  first  and  powder  afterward—  the 
"vulture"  in  question  was  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  damaged,  and  Mary  contented  her- 
self with  expressing  a  hope  that  her  hus- 
band would  not  hurt  himself. 

On  the  following  evening  Phineas  took  up 
his  old  position  in  the  garden,  with  murder 
in  his  heart.  Herr  Shmidt,  however,  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance.  After  waiting  some 
time.  Phineas  re-entered  the  house,  and 
reared  his  duck-gun  up  in  the  hall  in  a  con- 
spicuous position. 

He  had  almost  decided  to  inn  up  to  town 
and  consult  his  brother  John,  the  detective, 
with  a  view  to  having  the  movements  of 
Herr  Shmidt  watched,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  click  of  the  letter-box. 

A  scrap  of  paper  lay  on  the  mat.  Picking 
it  up,  Phineas  glanced  at  it.  turned  deadly 
pale,  then  crumbling  the  missive  in  his  hand, 
hurried  into  the  garden.  Scribbled  in  lead- 
pencil  on  dirty  paper  was  the  following: 

"Peel  has  discovered  everything.  We  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  must  clear  out 
to-night.  The  front  door  is  unsafe.  Will 
meet  you  at  the  back — 10:30  sharp." 

There  was  no  signature. 

"Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  Phineas.  after 
reading  the  note  for  the  third  time.  "I'd  no 
idea  matters  had  gone  so  far.  Oh.  yes.  Mr. 
Shmidt."  he  added,  grimly,  "I'll  meet  you  at 
10:30  sharp." 


III. 


It  was  about  10:45.  and  raining  heavily. 
Phineas  Peel,  seated  on  a  wall  overlooking 
the  back  of  Rhyd  cottage,  with  his  duck-gun 
laid  across  his  knees,  was  beginning  to  feel 
uncomfortable. 

"The  note  said  10:30."  he  muttered.  "It 
must  be  after  that  time  now.    What's  that?" 

Phineas  had  caught  the  sound  of  heavy 


feet  moving  cautiously  over  the  gravel.  He 
grasped  his  gun  and  peered  into  the  gloom, 
but  could  distinguish  nothing. 

Suddenly  he  heard  voices,  evidently  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  was  about  to  quit 
his  position  under  the  impression  that  Herr 
Shmidt  was  leaving  by  the  front  door,  after 
all.  when  one  of  the  back  windows  was 
cautiously  raised,  and  the  lithe  form  of  the 
naturalist  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

Creeping  along  the  side  of  the  wan  on 
which  Phineas  lay,  he  presented  an  excellent 
mark.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  shoot  a  man  down  in  cold  blood. 
He  would  give  him  a  chance. 

"Stop,  you  scoundrel!"  he  shouted. 

The  effect  of  the  challenge  was  scarcely 
what  Phiueas  had  anticipated.  Herr  Shmidt 
darted  forward  and  seized  the  barrel  of  the 
gun. 

He  was  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and 
Phineas  was  pulled  from  the  wall  in  a  twink- 
ling. Lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back  on  the 
gravel  in  a  half-dazed  condition,  he  saw  the 
tall  form  of  Shmidt  standing  over  him  with 
the  gun  raised. 

"Keep  your  tongue  still,  you  fool."  he 
hissed,  "or  I'll  brain  you!  Now. .quick,  help 
me  over  the  wall !" 

Thineas  hesitated,  but  the  threatened  atti- 
tude of  the  other  induced  him  to  rise.  How- 
ever, he  had  no  intention  of  giving  in. 

Obeying  his  instructions,  he  caught  hold 
of  Shmidt's  foot  to  give  him  "aleg  up."  Be- 
fore the  naturalist  could  grip  the  top  of  the 
wall,  however,  Phineas  saw  his  opportunity. 
Bracing  himself  for  the  effort,  he  exerted 
all  his  strength  and  pulled  Shmidt  bodily 
from  the  wall.  He  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  Phineas 
jumped  on  his  back  and  seized  him  around 
the  throat,  emitting  a  yell  that  wouJd  have 
done  infinite  credit  to  a  Sioux  Indian. 

The  next  moment  Phinens  was  dragged 
off  from  behind,  and  found  himself  in  the 
clutches  of  a  burly  member  of  the  16eal 
police  force. 

Four  or  five  others  seized  Shmidt,  who 
struggled  in  vain  to  free  himself. 

"What  am  I  arrested  for?"  gasped  Phineas. 
"There's  your  man!" 

Phineas  would  no  doubt  have  been  led 
off  with  the  other  prisoner  but  for  the  time- 
ly arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  last  person 
in  the  world  he  had  expected  to  see— his 
brother  John! 

"Here,  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?"  he  demanded  when,  as  the  result 
of  John  Peel's  interference,  he  found  himself 
free. 

John  stayed  behind  a  minute  or  two  to 
explain  that  Herr  Shmidt.  the  "naturalist." 
and  Edward  Harper,  the  notorious  forger, 
who  had  defied  New  Scotland  Yard  for  the 
past  six  weeks,  were  one  and  the  same. 

"It  was  a  smart  dodge  of  Harper's."  said 
John  Peel,  "and  he  might  have  got  clear 
away  but  for  that  clever  wife  of  yours. 
Phineas.  Mary  suspected  the  man  from  the 
first,  and  supplied  me  from  time  to  time 
with  valuable  information.  It  is  to  her  en- 
tirely that  the  credit  of  the  eapture  is  due. 
Tell  her  I'll  call  around  and  thank  her  my- 
self to-morrow.  By-the-by.  the  gang  of 
which  he  was  the  head  got  wind  of  our  in- 
tentions, and  a  man  was  dispatched  with  a 
warning.  Harper  doesn't  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived it. 

Then  Phineas  began  to  understand  things 
a  little  more  clearly. 

"l  suppose  this  will  be  it,"  he  remarked, 
producing  the  note,  and  handing  it  to  his 
brother.  "You  see,  the  messenger  left  it  at 
the  wrong  door,  and  I— er— thought  I  might 
as  well  see  the  fun." 

For  some  little  time  after  Phineas  was  of 
the  opinion  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self. Lately,  however,  he  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter,  and  is  never  tired 
of  relating  how  he  literally  "dropped  on" 
Harper,  the  forger,  alias  Shmidt,  the  nat- 
uralist, next  door. — Cassell's  Saturday  Jour- 
nal. 


VALUE  OF  BURDOCK. 

American  farmers  are  wont  to  look  upon 
burdock  as  a  useless  weed  and  a  general 
nuisance,  but  it  appears  that  the  Japanese 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  food,  boiling  the  ten- 
der shoots  with  beans,  using  the  roots  for 
'soup  and  the  young  leaves  for  greens.  The 
annual  value  of  the  burdock  crop  to  Japan 
is  $400,000.  Here  is  a  pointer  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.— Forest  and  Stream. 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  have  not  made  less  than  $16.00  any  day  while  sell- 
ing Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Anyone  should 
make  from  S.r>  to  SS  a  day  selling  cream  and  from  ST  to 
Sin  selling  freezers,  as  it  is  such  a  wonder,  there  is 
always  a  crowd  wanting  cream.  You  can  freeze  cream 
elegantly  in  one  minute  and  that  astonishes  people  so 
they  all  want  to  taste  it,  and  then  many  of  them  buy 
freezers  as  the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen. 
Every  freezer  is  guaranteed  to  freeze  cream  perfectly 
in  one  minure.  Anyone  can  sell  ice  cream  and  the 
freezer  sells  itself.  My  sister  makes  from  $10  to  S15  a 
day.  W.  H.  Baird  &Co.,  Dep'tSO,  Highland  Ave.,  Sta. 
A.  Pittsburg,  Pa. .will  mail  yon  full  particulars  free,  so 
you  can  go  to  work  and  make  lots  of  money  anywhere, 
as  with  one  freezer  you  can  make  a  hundred  gallons 
of  cream  a  day,  or  if  you  wish,  they  will  hire  you  on 
liberal  terms. 


WON  BY  WHISTLING. 

•w    hartley,  or  rather  his  wife,  had  been 
L|     gliving  a  musical  "at  home,"  and  a 
I      |    performance  of  sifBeurs  had  proved 
*    the  hit  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  the  "crowd"  having 
dispersed,  "ISirdy"  Jackson.  Hartley  and  I 
were  idly  discussing  the  events  of  the  affair 
in  the  smoking-room.  Jackson  and  I  were 
stopping  over  night  with  our  host,  being  old 
chums  of  his,  and  living  some  distance  out 
of  town. 

"No  idea  you  could  give  us  such  a  ripping 
performance.  Birdy."  remarked  Hartley; 
"and  when  your  wife  joined  in  I  was  per- 
fectly astounded." 

Jackson  laughed  softly.  "No,  she  doesn't 
do  it  at  all  badly,"  he  admitted.  "You  know, 
Dick,  there's  a  bit  of  romance  attached  to 
that  whistle  of  hers;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  our  matrimonial  desires  to 
an  abrupt  point  at  an  extremely  critical 
period  in  our  courtship." 

Hartley  gave  me  a  gentle  kick.  "Then 
your  union  had  a  piece  of  romance  about  it?" 
he  said. 

"Rather!  Unique  in  the  annals  of  love- 
making.  I  should  say.  But  folks  are  so  con- 
foundedly incredulous  nowadays,  I've  never 
attempted  to  tell  the  yam  but  once,  and  then 
I  swore  I'd  never  do  it  again." 

But  be  had  to  on  this  occasion,  and  soon 
began  to  interest  us  as  follows: 

"First  of  all  you  must  know,  Mr.  King," 
addressing  me,  "I'm  called  Birdy  on  account 
of  having  practised  from  earliest  infancy  a 
cheap  and,  to  some  people,  nasty  form  of 
musical  recreation.  Though  cuffed  as  a  boy. 
severely  reprimanded  for  warbling  in  slack 
business  hours,  and  soundly  execrated  by 
the  neighbors,  I  nevertheless  persevered. 

"A  year  this  last  summer  I  came  in  for  a 
sum  of  money,  which  rendered  me  a  prac- 
tically wealthy -and  independent  man,  and 
to  celebrate  my  good  fortune  I  threw  up  my 
business  berth  and  went  into  Yorkshire  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  a  professional 
bachelor  friend,  and  to  idle  generally. 

"Whilst  there  I  was  introduced  to  a 
Colonel  Alton  and  his  daughter  Evelyn,  aged 
twenty-two.  who  lived  in  the  Chase,  and 
were  intimate  friends  of  my  chum.  Nice 
girl  was  she:  plenty  of  'go'  without  being 
the  least  bit  'fast.'  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her. 
The  subsequent  afternoons  at  the  tThase 
were  too  hot  for  tennis.  Colonel  Alton  spent 
them  snoozing  iu  his  study.  Evelyn's  elder- 
ly companion  and  her  father's  housekeeper— 
for  Mrs.  Alton  had  been  some  years  dead- 
nodded  iu  the  shade  of  her  favorite  elm,  and 
my  friend  invariably  had  to  leave  for  an 
important  case  before  the  tea  came  out. 
Yery  nice  of  him.  I  thought. 

"Thus  thrown  together,  Evelyn  and  I  mo- 
nopolized the  arbor,  and  I  used  to  amuse  her 
by  trilling  selections  from  the  operas,  latest 
airs  (comic  and  serious),  and  she  would  oc- 
casionally join  in  as  a  kind  of  a  fillip  to  my 
performances.  Though  a  woman  in  every 
respect,  she  could  whistle.  In  most  of  the 
well-known  tunes,  up-to-date  or  pathetically 
aged,  she  excelled^  owing  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  winter  months  for  some  years 
past  she  had  always  officiated  at  the  piano 
for  the  village  popular  concerts,  when  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  items  were  naturally 
of  an  amusing  and  light  order — at  times 
scarcely  high-class,  perhaps. 

"Then  came  the  time  when  the  colonel  had 
to  be  approached.  The  old  man  gave  me  a 
prompt  and  curt  refusal.  He  had  other 
views  for  his  child.  I  tried  remonstrance, 
then  dogged  persistently,  but  with  no  avail. 
Evelyn  stood  out  like  a  brick.  This  burst 
of  independence  resulted  in  her  immediate 
banishment  to  regions  unknown  to  me,  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  relative  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  and  all  communieation  be- 
tween us  strenuously  denied  and  forestalled. 
All  chances  of  elopement  even  were  reduced 
to  nil. 

"A  few  days  later  I  left  my  friend's  for 
Bournemouth,  there  to  recruit  my  shattered 
health  and  hopes,  and  think  things  over 
quietly.  I  was  crushed  for  the  time  being. 
As  I  alighted  from  my  cab  at  the  entrance 
to  the  North  Cliff,  were  I  had  taken  rooms, 
an  elderly  lady  came  down  the  steps.  Her 
face  seemed  somewhat  familiar  to  me, 
though  I  could  not  at  the  time  recall  to  mind 
when  and  where  I  had  seen  it  before.  When 
she  started  as  she  "saw  me,  and  somewhat 
hurriedly  re-entered  the  hotel,  I  was  further 
mystified.  A  thought  struck  me  as  I  was 
signing  my  name  in  the  hotel  register  of 
visitors  some  time  later.  Two  pages  back  I 
found  an  entry:  'Miss  Alton  and  Miss  E. 
Alton,  45-4G.'  I  tumbled  to  it  in  a  second 
then.  The  elderly  lady  I  had  encountered 
was  undoubtedly  Colonel  Alton's  sister,  who 
had  been  staying  at  the  Chase  and  left  two 
days  after  my  arrival  in  the  village,  and 
before  I  knew  anything  of  Evelyn.  I  had 
once  passed  her  walking  with  the  colonel, 
and  she  must  have  recognized  me  again. 

"I  remarked  on  the  entry  to  the  clerk,  in 
a  casual  way,  and  he  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  Miss  Alton  had  but  a  few  min- 
utes previously  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  vacate  their  apartments  the  next 
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morning.  The  news  staggered  me.  Then 
Miss  Alton  certainly  did  know  all  and  had 
decided  on  flight  as  the  only  safe  remedy 
under  the  circumstances. 

"Not  a  glimpse  could  I  catch  of  Evelyn. 
After  dinner,  from  a  search  on  the  pier  I  re- 
turned to  the  North  Cliff,  and  sat  disconso- 
lately smoking  out  on  the  balcony  of  my 
room  in  the  growing  dusk.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously I  lapsed  into  melody,  and  appro- 
priately commenced  to  warble,  softly,  'Alice, 
where  art  thou?'  A  slight  movement  on  the 
balcony  above  mine,  and  one  window  to  the 
left,  caused  me  to  glance  up.  A  figure  in 
white  met  my  gaze,  with  one  of  its  hands,  as 
if  demanding  silence,  pointed  warningly  to 
the  window  behind  her.  Yes,  it  was  Evelyn, 
but  her  attendant  dragon  of  an  aunt  was 
evidently  close  at  hand.  Verbal  communica- 
tion, as  well  as  writing,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  already  too  dark  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  manipulation,  even  provided  she 
knew  its  working.  An  idea  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me.  Why  not  try?  No  sooner  thought 
of  than  done.  Softly  I  whistled  the  last 
lines  of  'Whisper  and  I  shall  hear'  refrain. 
A  slight  shake  of  the  hand,  and  then  a  ren- 
dering of  'Good-by,  Sweetheart,  Good-by,' 
floated  down.  Then  they  were  really  going 
away. 

"'Evelyn,  I  don't  think  it's  quite  proper 
for  you  to  be  standing  there,'  came  a  voice 
from  within,  and  which,  by  straining  my 
ears,  I  could  just  overhear.  My  heart  beat 
wildly,  and  the  girl  turned  to  address  her 
aunt  without  leaving  the  balcony. 

"'It's  almost  dark  now,  and  I  can't  stay 
cooped  up  indoors  all  the  evening — our  last 
one,  too.  What  does  papa  want  us  back  in 
such  a  hurry  for?' 

"'Because  he  wishes  it,  my  dear;  that's 
all  the  reason  I  can  give  you.  You  really 
must  help  me  to  finish  the  packing  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

"Then  her  aunt  had  revealed  nothing,  and 
believed  her  yet  to  be  in  ignorance  of  my 
presence  at  the  hotel.  Lucky,  but  the  case 
was  a  desperate  one.  Evelyn  returned  to 
her  former  position  and  leaned  over  again. 

"  'Where  Are  You  Going  To,  My  Pretty 
Maid?'  I  began.  There  was  a  momentary 
pause,  and  then  the  answer  came  i»  a  line 
of  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  from  my  darling's 
lips. 

"  'I  do  wish  you  would  drop  that  vulgar 
habit  of  whistling,'  again  came  the  voice 
inside  the  window. 

"'But,  auntie,  there's  no  piano  to  sing  to,' 
was  the  somewhat  lame  excuse.  'I  must  do 
somethinT.  and  I  can't  possibly  shock  any 
one  up  here.'  Then  there  was  silence  once 
more. 

"Back  to  Yorkshire  again.  No  chance 
there.  Anyhow,  she  still  cared  for  me,  and 
I  must  put  her  affections  to  a  severe  test.  It 
was  our  only  chance  of  securing  happiness. 
'Oh,  Nannie,  Wilt  Thou  Gang  Wi'  Me?'  I 
piped. 

"'Where  Are  You  Going  To?'  was  again 
utilized  in  reply. 

"I  was  stumped  for  the  minute,  but  a  bar 
or  two  of  'Big  Beu.' ,  a  favorite  song  of 
mine,  came  as  a  hazardous  rescue.  She  un- 
derstood, bless  her!  but  a  lengthy  pause 
intervened  before  her  answer.  Love  and 
duty  had  a  hard  struggle.*  Then  'No,  sir; 
no,  sir;  no,  sir:  no!'  was  repeated  four  times 
in  succession.  She  refused,  then!  But  why 
so  emphatically?  What  a  silly  idiot  I  was! 
The  fourth  time  the  girl  in  the  song  said 
'No'  she  meant  'Yes.'    I  breathed  again. 

"But  about  our  departure.  The  morning 
York  train  via  Bath  left  at  9:45.  The  ear- 
liest Waterloo  was  7:45,  and  we  should  be 
easily  tracked,  and  our  intentions  frustrated 
in  consequence,  if  we  left  it  until  then.  I 
consulted  my  watch.  It  was  9:15.  The  night 
train  up  left  at  10:20.  'Oh,  Why  Should  We 
Wait  Till  To-morrow?'  went  up  without  de- 
lay. 'All's  Well'  from  above  soon  settled 
that  question  satisfactorily,  but  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  few  bars  of  'Brad- 
sbaws'  Guide'  ditty.  I  knew  what  she 
wanted,  so,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  I 
warbled  'Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maud,'  and 
chirped  ten  times.  'Hope  on,  dear  loved  one, 
we  shall  meet  again,'  from  'Dream  Faces,' 
proved  that  I  was  clearly  understood,  and 
then  she  turned  to  address  Miss  Alton  in 
louder  tones  than  before. 

"  'I  declare,  you're  nearly  asleep  again, 
auntie.  I'm  tired,  and  I  have  a  headache, 
too.  We've  a  long  jouruey  before  us,  so  I 
think  I'll  go  to  my  room  now.  Don't  disturb 
me,  there's  n  dear.  The  packing  won't  take 
long  in  the  morning.  You'd  better  do  the 
same.' 

"The  proposal  evidently  suited  Miss  Alton 
down  to  the  ground,  for  she  left  her  chair 
Inside,  and  came  a  little  way  out  on  the 
balcony.  'A  good  Idea,  Evy,  so  we  will,'  she 
answered.  I  crept  back,  and  a  minute  or 
two  later  good-nights  were  exchanged;  and 
the  subsequent  slam  of  a  door  notified  that 
Evelyn  hud  left  for  her  apartment. 

"By  a  quarter  to  ten  I  had  settled  up  and 
left  instructions  that  my  heavy  baggage,  for- 
tunately not  unpacked,  would  be  called  or 
sent  for  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  less, 
dangling  an  old  telegram  form  In  my  hand 
as  I  did  so,  to  give  color  to  my  hasty  de- 
parture. At  ten  prompt  I  picked  up  Evelyn 
under  the  pines  lu  the  hotel  gardens,  and, 


with  a  dressing-bag  and  a  small  Gladstone 
between  us.  we  walked  it  to  the  station,  and 
eventually  reached  London  safely  early  in 
the  morning.  I  put  her  in  one  hotel  where 
I  knew  she  would  be  safe,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  venture  out  until  I  had  fixed 
everything  up  for  the  ceremony,  and  went 
myself  to  another.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  before  we  were  anything  like 
tracked  the  deed  had  been  done  by  special 
license,  and  the  colonel  defeated  for  once  in 
his  life. 

"Come  round,  did  he?  Yes,  when  he  after- 
ward discovered  that  the  man  he  intended 
for  his  daughter  had  already  been  engaged 
for  two  years,  and  got  married  shortly  after 
we  did.  Even  I  could  have  told  the  old  fel- 
low that,  had  he  been  more  communicative 
and  explicit  in  the  first  instance,  for  my  rival 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  the  friend 
I  was  visiting.  He  actually  admits  now  he 
couldn't  have  wished  her  a  better  match, 
but,  anyhow,  he — " 

And  Birdy  broke  off  into  "Can't  Change 
It." 

He  rose  quietly  from  his  seat,  and  gently 
opened  the  smoking-room  door. 

"Listen,"  he  said;  "if  you  can't  quite  swal- 
low the  yarn,  you  will  at  least  not  fail  to 
take  this  in." 

Then  he  went  through  "Oh,  My  Lady 
Fair,"  from  the  "Gaiety  Girl"  song.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  concluded  than  away  from  another 
quarter  of  the  house  came  the  answering 
chorus  of  "I'm  comin',"  from  the  negro  mel- 
ody "Poor  Old  Joe."  Half  a  minute  later 
in  strolled  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Hartley's  wife. 

Birdy  winked  knowingly  at  us.  "I've  just 
been  telling  them  how  you  were  practically 
wooed  and  won  by  whistling,  my  dear,"  he 
remarked  to  his  wife,  "and  they  want  an- 
other tune  before  we  turn  in." 

Evelyn  blushed.  "No,  sir,"  etc.,  she  war- 
bled three  times. 

Then  Jackson  took  up  his  candle  and 
marched  up-stairs  with  the  strains  of  the 
national  anthem  on  his  lips. —London  Tit- 
Bits. 


OLD  GLASS. 

"The  glazier  of  fifty  years  ago,"  said  a 
Maine  man  of  experience  in  the  business, 
"worked  differently  from  what  we  do  to-day. 
Glass  was  very  costly  then  compared  with 
the  present  prices,  and  nmch  of  it  was  so 
warped  and  crooked  it  would  be  a  curiosity 
in  these  times.  Owing  to  the  cost  we  had 
to  be  very  careful  in  setting  it,  and  the 
glazier  of  that  day  had  to  be  a  wood-carver 
as  well  as  a  man  of  putty.  The  warped 
panels  had  to  be  laid  into  their  sash  and 
their  shape  'scribed  on  the  wood  underneath. 
This  was  then  cut  away  so  as  to  make  the 
glass  fit  into  place.  Nowadays  the  glass  is 
tolerably  true,  and  besides  it  is  so  cheap  that 
we  never  stand  for  a  fit.  It  is  sprung  into 
place,  and  if  it  breaks  it  is  thrown  aside. 
The  old  crooked  glass  was.  some  of  it.  of 
superior  quality.  It  was  known  as  Boston 
crown  glass  or  Berkshire  crystal.  It  was 
clearer  and  more  brilliant  than  most  modern 
glass.  Only  the  better  quality  of  houses  had 
this  kind,  but  there  are  still  many  old  res- 
idences throughout  Maine  in  which  it  may 
be  found."— Lewiston  Journal. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  BATHS. 

It  is  possible  that  the  expressions  cold, 
temperate,  tepid,  warm  and  hot  may  fail 
to  convey  to  many  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
different  ranges  of  temperature  to  which 
these  terms  are  properly  applied.  To  do 
away  with  any  vagueness  or  uncertainty 
which  may  attend  their  use,  and  to  prevent 
any  mistake  with  regard  to  the  requisite 
temperature  of  each  and  all  of  these  baths 
when  ordered  or  required,  it  will  be  useful 
to  give  the  lowest  and  highest  degree  of  heat 
within  which  each  of  them  is  comprehended. 
The  right  temperature,  then,  of  different 
baths  is  as  follows: 


Cold   50  degs.  to  CO  deg=.  Fahr. 

Temperate   75     "  "  85     "  " 

Tepid   85     "  "90  " 

Warm   96     "  "  98     "  " 

Hot   98     "  "  110  " 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the  wonderful 
Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery  found 
on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa-  Its  cures 
are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs,  of 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  it  cured 
bim  of  Asthma  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and 
Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testifies 
that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep  propped 
up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season,  being  unable 
to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The  Kola  Plant 
cured  him  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lewis,  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  was  also  cured  when 
he  could  not  lie  down  for  fear  of  cboking,  be- 
ing always  worse  in  Hay-fever  season.  Others 
give  similar  testimony,  proving  it  truly  a 
wonderful  remedy.  If  you  suffer  from  Asthma 
or  Hay-fever  you  should  send  your  address  to 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  11G4  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  to  prove  its  power  will  send  a  Large 
Case  by  mail  free  to  all  who  need  it.  All  they 
ask  In  return  is  that  when  cured  yourself  you 
will  tell  your  neighbors  about  It.  It  costs  you 
nothing  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


AS  IT  IS  IN  SPAIN. 

Our  ideas  of  life  in  Spain  are  as  imaginary 
as  the  gold-embroidered  tissues  woven 
through  an  Alhambra  fairy  tale,  aDd  our 
views  of  Spaniards  are  about  as  much  like 
real  Spaniards  as  the  proverbial  castles  in 
Spain  are  like  houses  of  brick  and  mortar. 

We  figure  in  romance  the  Spaniard  as  a 
tall  man  with  swarthy  complexion,  gleaming 
black  eyes  and  fierce  mustache,  who  saun- 
ters out  in  a  mafltle  draped  gracefully  ofer 
his  shoulder,  guitar  under  his  arm,  and  with 
a  knife  in  his  belt.  Upon  arriving  in  Spain 
we  find  the  first  Spaniard  we  meet,  likely 
as  not,  a  man  of  blonde  complexion,  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  is  costumed 
in  European  dress,  and  is  so  gentle  and  cour- 
teous in  manner  that  we  feel  he  owes  us  an 
apology  for  appearing  so  much  like  an  Amer- 
ican. 

After  living  in  Spain  some  little  time  we 
find  this  difference  between  a  Spaniard  and 
an  American:  Our  American,  while  waiting 
for  his  cup  of  coffee,  reads  of  a  dozen  mur- 
ders iu  the  morning  paper  without  so  much 
as  lifting  his  eyebrows,  while,  a  Spaniard,  if 
he  hears  of  one  murder  in  his  province,  does 
not  recover  from  the  horror  in  weeks. 

We  are  justly  shocked  at  the  brutality  of 
Spanish  bull-fights,  and  one  kind-hearted  lady 
proposed  that  our  American  evangelists  in 
Spain  should  reform  this  national  pastime. 
The  evangelist  quietly  replied  that  the  re- 
form would  be  rather  difficult  while  the 
Americans  themselves,  visiting  Spain,  attend 
the  bull-fights  faithfully,  aud  without  hesita- 
tion go  on  Sunday. 

We  have  discovered  that  in  Spain  the  peo- 
ple are  given  over  to  Mariolatry,  and  the 
Spaniards  for  their  part  have  discovered  that 
here  in  America  we  are  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  the  almighty  dollar.  We  call 
Spain  "The  Land  of  the  Castanet,"  and  .the 
Spaniard  retorts  that  he  might  as  well  call 
the  United  States  "The  Land  of  the  Tig," 
because  some  of  our  merchants  in  Chicago 
deal  in  pork.  The  truth  is  that  all  Span- 
iards are  not  alike  any  more  than  are  all 
Americans. 

In  thirty-five  Spanish  provinces  the  people 
differ  in  dress,  in  temperament,  in  language. 
In  the  north  of  Spain  we  find  the  Gothic 
Spaniard  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair  and  grave, 
gentle  dignity;  in  the  south  of  Spain  the 
Moorish  Spaniard,  with  black  eyes  and 
fiery,  poetic  temperament.  The  guttural 
tongue  of  the  Basque  is  entirely  different 
from  the  soft,  musical  speech  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  two  provinces  cannot  understand 
each  other.  One  reason  to-day  why  the  peo- 
ple in  Spain  cannot  throw  off  the  oppression 
of  a  bad  government  is  because  they  have 
no  common  mother  tongue;  they  are  not 
bound  together  with  daily  newspapers,  rail- 
roads and  telegraphic  communications;  they 
'are  not  a  united  people. 

A  party  of  Americans  delayed  for  a  night 
in  a  country  village  in  Spain  were  enter- 
tained in  one  of  the  rude  adobe  houses, 
where  they  rec&ived  the  kindest  hospitality. 

A  fire  was  kindled  on  a  platform  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  there  being  no  chim- 
ney, the  smoke  made  its  way  out  as  best  it 
could.  Twenty  fanners'  wives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood came  with  twenty  kettles  of  dif- 
ferent broths  and  stews  to  furnish  their 
entertainment.  The  dusky  room,  the  red 
flames,  the  twenty  wives  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  each  stirring  her  own  kettle  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  formed  a  scene  that  brought 
vividly  to  mind  the  witches  of  Macbeth. 

Each  wife  handed  about  a  spoonful  from 
her  kettle,  insisting  that  the  honored  guests 
should  partake  of  her  stew,  aud  so  with  out- 
ward smiles  and  inward  qualms  and  misgiv- 
ings the  travelers  tasted  every  one  of  the 
twenty  stews.  They  were  naturally  very  ill 
the  next  day,  but  they  will  never  forget  the 
sincere  kindliness  and  hospitality  of  these 
country  people  in  Spain. 

Among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Spaniards 
a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  and  strangers  are 
not  invited  to  share  his  domestic  life.  Only 
a  near  relative  or  dear  friend  is  ever  invited 
to  sit.  at  his  table  and  break  bread  with  him. 
The  rich  live  in  beautiful  villas  furnished  in 
extravagances  of  French  style.  The  poor  are 
huddled  together  in  want  and  poverty,  with 
a  limited  supply  of  food,  and  no  fire  in  win- 
ter to  protect  them  from  the  icy  winds.  In 
cities  flat  houses  are  the  rule,  where  you  will 
'find  the  well-to-do  occupying  apartments  ou 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  while  fam- 
ilies miserably  poor  occupy  the  basement 
and  attic,  forming  literally  an  upper  and 
under  crust.  Everywhere  you  miss  the 
great  thrifty  middle  class  which  makes  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  country. 

American  girls  would  feel  justly  indignant 
if  a  chaperon  were  to  follow  at  their  heels 
whenever  they  went  out,  but  Spanish  girls 
never  think  of  going  anywhere  without  a 
duenna.  The  duenna  may  be  an  old  woman 
or  she  may  be  a  little  girl,  but  she  must  al- 
ways accompany  her  mistress. 

"Jacinta,"  says  the  duenna,  "we  will 
tighten  up  the  corset  and  go  out  for  a 
promenade." 

On  the  promenade  Jacinta's  lover.  If  she 
have  one,  will  follow  her,  and  make  love  to 
her  by  playing  the  guitar  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance, or  turning  to  meet  her  with  a  melting 
glance  as  they  pass  each  other.    If  he  Is  an 


ardent  suitor  he  will  also  come  to  look  at 
her  window  by  day,  and  serenade  her  by 
night.  Perhaps  the  coquettish  little  Jacinta 
will  encourage  him  by  throwing  a  rose  or 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  she  has  worn  iu  her 
hair,  but  not  until  a  few  weeks  before  the 
wedding  is  this  suitor  admitted  to  the  house. 
With  so  slight  an  acquaintance  the  conse- 
quence is  often  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  but 
husband  and  wife  see  so  little  of  each  other 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  live  tolerably  pleas- 
antly together.  The  mother  accompanies  her 
children  in  a  walk  on  the  promenade,  the 
father  takes  his  coffee  at  the  club,  and  in  the 
evening  every  family  of  any  respectability 
goes  to  the  theater.  Here  they  meet  their 
friends,  relatives,  neighbors,  and  tb«ir  social 
life  is  carried  on  with  zest  and  good-humor. 

The  heroine  of  Spanish  romance  Is  usually 
a  dark-eyed  Andalusian,  with  a  lace  man- 
tilla, dainty  shoe  and  trim  basquino,  who 
wears  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  who  accom- 
panies ravishing  little  ballads  with  a  silver 
lute.  The  real  heroine  in  Spain  to-day  is  the 
old  woman,  with  a  voice  like  a  crow,  who 
lives  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement,  endur- 
ing poverty,  hunger,  loneliness,  with  the 
pride  aud  dignity  inherent  in  her  race. 

A  lady  visiting  such  a  neighbor  asked  her 
what  she  had  to  eat.  She  replied  that  she 
lived  on  bread,  and  that  the  greatest  luxury 
her  family  had  ever  known  was  occasionally 
a  raw  onion  to  rub  over  the  bread,  aud  give 
it  an  agreeable  flavor. 

"I  have  had  sixteen  children,"  exclaimed 
this  heroic  woman,  triumphantly,  "and  I 
brought  them  all  up  as  straight  as  table- 
legs.  Now,"  she  added,  sadly,  "they  are  all 
gone,  and  I  am  left  as  lonely  as  an  aspar- 
agus." 

A  solemn  spectacle  is  the-  last  mass  held 
for  the  soldiers  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
battle-field.  It  is  ou  the  sea-wall,  where 
the  waves  roll  in  over  the  level  sand,  that  an 
altar  is  erected  with  an  image  of  the  virgin 
canopied  over  and  hung  about  with  flags. 
Ou  either  side  are  stacked  the  insignia  of 
war— bayonets,  sahers  and  cannon,  with 
wreaths,  flags  and  palms.  Before  them  stand 
the  guard  of  honor,  at  a  little  distance  the 
company  of  officers  with  the  regiments  of 
soldiers.  It  is  a  gray  day,  and  the  sea  comes 
in  with  a  pitiful  moaning— thousands  of 
brave  men  it  has  carried  away  who  will 
never  return  to  Spanish  soil. 

Gray  clouds  hang  low  over  the  distant 
hills;  the  wind  is  chilling,  but  all  along  the 
promenade,  gay  with  flowers,  shaven  lawns 
and  ornamental  trees,  is  gathered  a  mass  of 
people  who  have  come  to  watch  this  grave 
spectacle;  mothers,  sisters  and  wives,  little 
children,  trembling  gray-haired  men.  the  pol- 
itician whose  craft  is  urging  on  the  war,  the 
rich  man's  son  who  has  paid  the  "blood- 
money,"  and  is  exempt  from  draft,  and  the 
true-hearted  patriot,  all  are  here  with  un- 
covered heads.  More  than  one  face  crimsons 
with  indignation  as  the  soldiers  draw  up  in 
line.  Young  country  lads,  under  age  many 
of  them  are,  who  still  turn  in  their  toes  as 
if  they  were  walking,  the  furrows  of  their 
fathers'  fields.  Dragged  from  innocent  aud 
peaceful  pursuits  against  their  will,  they 
are  sent  across  the  sea  to  meet  an  ignomin- 
ious death— death  from  dynamite,  death  from 
black  plague,  death  from  ambushed  foes.  Is 
it  not  shameful? 

At  a  signal  given  from  the  trumpeter  the 
sacred  host  is  elevated,  and  iu  reverence 
whole  regiments  prostrate  themselves  before 
God.  Kneeling  on  the  sand  they  offer  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  and  ask 
for  the  blessing  of  heaven.  It  is  all  they 
know  how  to  do.  There  is  a  hush,  broken 
only  by  the  sobbing  of  women  and  by  the 
monotonous  breaking  of  the  waves,  then 
comes  the  march  to  the  long  train  of  cars 
prepared  for  them. 

The  night  comes  on  with  icy  coldness,  but 
the  soldiers  are  thinly  clad  in  suits  of  gray 
holland,  because  that  material  is  best  suited 
to  the  warm  climate  of  Cuba.  Even  the 
oflicers,  many  of  them  youug  cadets  fresh 
from  military  school,  all  wear  the  same  hol- 
land, with  only  the  difference  of  gilt  straps. 
The  men  are  packed  in  the  train  like  cattle; 
the  bands  strike  up  some  gay  martial  air  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  women  and  little 
children,  the  train  moves  slowly  away.  At 
such  a  moment,  what  thoughts  of  bitterness, 
of  despair,  of  revolution,  surge  through  the 
heart.  Frances  Bexxett  Callaway. 


HOW  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  CAN 
MAKE  MONEY. 

For  several  months  I  have  noticed  advertisements 
in  different  religious  papers  describing  an  improved 
Dish  Washer.  As  I  had  grown  so  tired  of  washing 
the  dishes  the  old  way,  I  sent  for  information  to  Dept. 
33  of  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  regarding  their  Washer.  They  sent  me 
one  and  I  have  found  it  to  do  jnst  as  they  said  it 
would.  It  washes  and  dries  the  dishes  in  lesB  than 
one  half  of  the  time  it  usually  takes,  and  I  never 
have  to  put  my  hands  in  the  greasy  dish  water.  My 
little  girl,  aged  S  years,  thinks  it  lots  of  fun  to  wash 
the  dishes  and  6he  can  do  it  as  well  as  myself.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  camo  in  to  see  it  work  and  they  all 
wanted  one.  I  wrote  the  company  and  they  allowed 
me  a  commission.  They  also  wrote  and  told  me  how 
to  become  their  agent.  I  am  now  making  $40  a  week 
and  still  attend  to  my  housework.  The  Pish  Washer 
sells  everj  where.  I  show  it  and  that  makes  the  work 
easy.  I  understand  they  still  want  a  few  good  agents, 
and  any  one  desiring  to  make  money  eaBy  should  write 
them. 


June  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

It  lies  very  much  with  the  wives.  Rev.  F. 
14.  Meyer  says,  to  make  it  easy  for  their  hus- 
bauds  to  show  them  tenderness.  A  woman 
should  have  a  clean  face  to  start  with.  A 
little  extra  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water 
before  the  husband  comes  home  at  night 
would  not  be  amiss  in  some  cases  that  I 
have  observed,  and  might  bring  some  roses 
to  the  cheeks.  A  bow  in  the  hair,  a  clean 
frill  around  the  neck,  perhaps  a  flower  in  the 
dress,  has  an  attractive  effect.  I  tell  the 
women  that  men's  affections  will  sometimes 
wander  because  their  wives  are  untidy  and 
slatternly,  their  hair  unkempt,  their  appear- 
ance unattractive.  All  women  are  not  equal- 
ly pretty,  but  is  is  not  prettiuess  that  holds 
a  man's  affection,  but  sweetness,  neatness, 
nattiness,  and  these  are  possible  to  all  wom- 
en. A  woman  makes  a  profound  mistake 
who  frets  and  pouts  and  puts  herself  into  a 
bad  temper  that  she  may  be  petted  into  a 
good  one.  It  is  a  bad  policy.  A  man  will 
be  tempted  to  coax  her  back  once  or  twice, 
but  he  loses  his  respect  for  her  each  time. 
It  really  alienates  him  in  his  deepest  nature, 
and  brings  division  between  them.  She  is 
no  longer  his  equal,  one  with  him  in  spirit, 
heart  and  life,  but  his  toy  and  plaything. 
After  awhile  he  will  live  in  perpetual  fear 
that  one  of  these  fits  of  caprice  may  be  com- 
ing on,  will  hide  anything  likely  to  induce 
them,  and  so  begins  a  course  of  insincerity 
which  is  the  grave  of  love. 

No,  when  a  woman  perceives  the  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  waning,  let  her  keep  her 
secret.  Like  Enid,  she  must  possess  herself 
in  patience.  Never  altering  her  own  beha- 
vior, never  less,  but  more  sensitive  to  every 
spoken  and  unspoken  wish:  light,  gentle, 
sympathetic,  patient;  expressing  her  tender- 
ness by  those  little  arts  that  women  learn 
without  goiug  to  school,  and  the  love  will 
emerge  from  its  winter,  aud  sow  the  soil 
again  with  flowerets. 

But  let  men  be  more  thoughtful  and  tender. 
When  they  feel  most  put  out  and  irritated, 
either  with  or  without  cause,  it  would  be 
well  to  force  themselves  to  bridge  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  by  a  caress.  Kiss  and  be  friends, 
they  used  to  say  when  we  were  children. 
Let  us  be  careful  to  maintain  the  outward 
forms,  and  the  inner  spirit  will  not  be  far 
away.  We  should  not  be  less  courteous  to 
our  wives  than  to  our  friends.  A  wife's  feel- 
ings are  more  susceptible.  To  leave  the 
house  for  our  daily  work  or  to  return  to  it 
after  hours  of  absence  without  some  recogni- 
tion is  a  mistake,  and  worse.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  fret  and  worry,  the  perpetual  bur- 
den of  the  children  at  home,  the  scheming 
and  planning,  the  daily  provision  of  dinner, 
jthe  letting  out  of  frocks  for  -rowing  chil- 
dren, the  darning  and  patching  of  boys' 
clothes,  the  tidying  and  cleaning  and  wash- 
ing: and  if  there  are  servants,  the  even  great- 
er anxiety  involved  in  managing  these.  Xo 
woman  would  do  for  pay  what  thousands  are 
doing  for  love.  They  ask  no  other  wage  than 
tenderness,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  true 
and  honest  affection.  And  a  woman  can  tell 
in  an  instant  if  it  is  that  or  a  mere  subter- 
fuge for  fidelity.— The  Watchman. 


THE  ONLY  PEARL-FARM  IN  THE  WORLD. 

There  is  said  to  be  only  one  pearl-farm  in 
the  world,  but  that  pays  its  proprietor  hand- 
somely. This  farm  is  in  the  Torres  strait, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Australia,  and 
belongs  to  Jas.  Clark,  of  Queensland.  Mr. 
Clark,  who  is  known  as  "the  king  of  the 
pearl-fishers,"  originally  stocked  it  with  150,- 

000  pearl  oysters.  Now  1,500  men — 200  of 
whom  are  divers— and  250  vessels  are  em- 
ployed in  harvesting  the  crop.  "I  have  been 
fifteen  years  engaged  in  pearl-fishing,"  Mr. 
Clark  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne 
"Age."  "My  experience  has  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  with  proper  intelligence  in  the 
selection  of  a  place  one  can  raise  pearls  and 
pearl-shells  as  easily  as  one  can  raise  oysters. 

1  started  my  farm  three  years  ago,  and  have 
stocked  it  with  shells  which  I  obtained  in 
many  instances  far  out  at  sea.  My  pearl- 
shell  farm  covers  five  hundred  square  miles. 
Over  most  of  it  the  water  is  shallow.  In 
sh'allow  water  shells  attain  the  largest  size. 
I  ship  my  pearls  to  London  in  my  own  ves- 
sels. The  catch  each  year  runs,  roughly 
speaking,  from  £40,000  worth  up  to  almost 
five  times  that  amount."— Rochester  Times. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


AT  LOW  PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offers  for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  interested  in.  and  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  th!'  GOD.OiM)  acres  of  bind  in  the  famous 
YAZOO  VALLEY  of  Mississippi,  lying  along 
and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands  both  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo  Valley,"  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE. 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago, 
111. 


WOMEN  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twelve  commercial  green- 
houses, or  about  one  in  fifteen,  owned  aud 
managed  by  women.  We  have  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  several  women  who  are  suc- 
cessful retail  florists.  Other  women,  to  our 
knowledge,  are  making  a  success  of  raising 
carnations  aud  other  flowers  for  the  whole- 
sale trade.  These  people  soon  learn  that  the 
business  of  raising  and  selling  flowers  is  be- 
set by  much  care  and  labor  that  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  poetry.  And  yet 
nearly  all  women  florists  that  we  have  met 
were  led  into  the  business  because  they  first 
of  all  loved  flowers.  It  adds  to  the  delight 
and  success  of  any  occupation  if  one  has  a 
love  therefor.  There  is  no  question  that  as 
a  rule  women  have  a  greater  fondness  than 
men  for  flowers;  why,  therefore,  should  they 
not  engage  in  growing  aud  handling  them  for 
profit?  The  rougher  work  about  flower-rais- 
ing, such  as  the  care  of  greenhouse  furnaces, 
the  handling  of  soil  and  manure  and  the  like, 
can  easily  be  done  by  men  who  work  for  mod- 
erate wages.  If  women  are  successful  as 
florists,  they  are  equally  so  as  raisers  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  especially  straw- 
berries: they  direct  the  rougher  work,  help 
to  prepare  the  produce  for  customers,  and 
perhaps  take  in  hand  the  selling,  thus  keep- 
ing ciosely  iu  touch  with  the  state  of  the 
market.  Generally  speaking,  we  think  that 
the  raising  of  strawberries  near  our  best 
markets  is  farther  from  being  overdone  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  produce. 
The  consumption  is  enormous,  and  fresh  fruit 
brought  quickly  from  the  fields,  without  a 
long  distance  intervening,  always  will  sell 
considerably  higher  than  fruit  long  from  the 
vines  that  has  been  shipped.  Much  of  the 
work  of  picking  and  handling  small  fruits  is 
well  suited  to  be  done  by  women.—  Vicks' 
Magazine. 


EXCURSION  TO  CHILLICOTHE. 

Agents  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.  iu  Ohio  will 
sell  tickets  to  Chillieothe  and  return  on  ac- 
count of  the  Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  R. 
Department  of  Ohio,  good  going  June  14th. 
15th  and  10th.  good  returning  until  June  19th, 
at  one  cent  per  mile  for  the  round  trip,  short- 
line  distance. 


VEILS  AND  VISIONS. 

Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood,  an  American  specialist, 
says  that  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
ophthalmologist  that  the  wearing  of  veils 
produces  weak  eyesight,  headaches  and  some- 
times vertigo  and  nausea.  Not  only  are 
these  effects  produced  by  the  eye-s.train  con- 
sequent upon  the  increased  efforts  made  by 
one  or  both  eyes  to  see  through  or  around 
an  obstruction,  but  the  irregular  figuring  on 
the  veil  itself  is  in  some  instances  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  wearer.  Dr.  Wood  had  a  dozen 
typical  specimens  of  veils  selected-  for  him. 
aud  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
them  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  veils 
of  various  kinds  affected  the  eyesight.  He 
sums  up  his  results  as  follows:  1.  Every  de- 
scription of  veil  affects  more  or  less  the 
ability  to  see  distinctly,  both  at  a  distance 
and  near  at  hand.  2.  The  most  objection- 
able kind  is  the  dotted  veil,  although  the 
influence  for  evil  of  this  variety  is  more 
marked  in  some  samples  than  in  others. 
3.  Other  things  being  equal,  in  uudotted  and 
non-figured  veils  vision  is  interfered  with  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  meshes 
to  the  square  inch.  4.  The  texture  of  the 
veil  plays  an  important  part  iu  the  amount 
and  kind  of  eye-strain  produced  by  the  veil. 
When  the  sides  of  the  mesh  are  single  com- 
pact threads,  the  eye  is  embarrassed  very 
much  less  in  its  efforts  to  distinguish  objects 
than  when  double  threads  are  employed 
5.  The  least  objectionable  veil  is  that  with- 
out dots,  sprays  or  other  figures,  but  with 
large,  regular  meshes  made  with  single  com- 
pact threads. 


THREE  GREAT  CONVENTIONS. 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ENDKAVOK  MEETS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI... 
JULY  7TH-12TH. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS.,  JULY  6TH-9TH. 

BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  F.I  KS 
AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  JULY  UTH-9TII. 

These  are  all  National  conventions,  and  rl  - 
egates  and  others  interested  should  bear  i. 
mind  that  the  best  route  to  each  convention 
city  from  Chicago  is  via  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  railway.  Two  trains  daily  via 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco;  seven  through  trains 
daily  via  four  different  routes  Chicago  to  Min- 
neapolis; six  daily  trains  Chicago  to  Milwau- 
kee. Choice  of  routes  to  California,  going  via 
|  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  returning  via  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  Through  trains  vestibuled 
and  electric  lighted.  All  trains  run  on  Abso- 
lute Block  System.  Low  excursion  rates  to 
each  convention.  Ticket  agents  everywhere 
sell  tickets  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <feS.L 
Paul  Railway,  or  address  Robt.  C.  Jones,  Trav- 
eling Passenger  Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  rail-way,  40  Carew  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


IRecent  ipubltcations. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Fertility  of  the  Land.  A  Summary 
Sketch  of  the  Relationship  of  Farm  Practice 
to  the  Maintaining  aud  Increasing  of  the 
Productivity  of  the  Soil.  By  I.  P.  Roberts, 
director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cor- 
nell University.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.25.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  long  life  of 
teaching,  experimenting  and  farming,  and 
treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
actual  farmer.  It  is  one  of  the  Rural  Science 
series  of  books  which  state  the  underlying 
principles  of  agriculture  in  such  language 
that  they  may  be  read  at  the  home  fireside, 
in  the  office,  at  the  club  or  grange,  or  used 
as  text-books. 

Wonderland,  1S97.  A  beautifully  illus- 
trated story  of  the  Northwest  iD  which  is 
given  some  account  of  its  history,  forests, 
mountains,  fishing,  parks,  general  scenery, 
mining,  agriculture,  grazing  and  cities  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Price  6  cents, 
in  stamps.  Distributed  by  Chas.  S.  Fee.  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  quarter  ending  March  .U. 
1897. 

Part  I.  Farm  Poultry:  Its  Rearing.  Man- 
agement and  Marketing,  especially  as  appli- 
cable to  Kansas  conditions  and  by  Kansas 
people. 

Part  II.  Addresses,  papers  and  discussions 
at  the  twenty-sixtli  annual  meeting  of  the 
board.  January,  13-15,  1897.    Distributed  by 
F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kan. 

circular  received. 

Lemon  Grove  Poultry  Company.  Lemon 
Grove,  Cal.  Circular  of  thoroughbred  poultry 
and  Belgian  hares.  Specialty— S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas. 


$150.00  Given  Away  Wr,!&the  J-  &  Bennett 

•  LauuConipany.W estPoint, 
Miss.,  enclosing  two-cent  stamp  for  full  particulars. 

600f  BICYCLES 

tocloseout.  All  makes,  good 

AS  NEW,  ti  to  *15.  NEW, 

HICH  CRADE  '96  Models,  ■ 
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June  15,  1897. 


©ur  Houeeboto. 


IN  JUNE. 

I  live  in  the  glow  of  a  perfect  light, 

I  breathe  the  beauty  of  June, 
Hearing  the  melody,  day  and  night, 

Of  wild  birds  singing  in  tune. 
Hearing  the  hum  of  a  myriad  life, 
Burden  the  air  with  harmonious  strife — 
Bum  of  the  beetle  and  buzz  of  the  bee, 
Gush  of  the  oriole,  glad  and  free, 

And  owlet  under  the  moon. 

Bound  in  the  spell  of  a  summery  charm, 

Distilled  from  the  op'ning  bloom, 
Stirring  the  linden,  languid  and  warm 

Sunlight  dropping  in  gloom. 
Gathering  ripples  of  sound  from  the  brooks, 
Where  they  gurgle  loudest  in  shady  nooks; 
Laughter  of  childhood  merry  at  play. 
Wafting  all  sounds  by  night  or  by  day, 
To  wander  into  my  room. 

— Kate  Dooris  Sharp. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

To  Utilize  Cold  Fish.— Cold  boiled 
or  baked  fish  can  be  made  into  a 
nice  dish,  as  follows:  Pick  the 
fish  clear  of  bones.  Make  a  dress- 
ing with  a  pint  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour; 
heat  the  milk  and  butter  together,  and 
thicken  it  with  the  flour  mixed  smooth 
with  a  part  of  the  cold  milk.  When  it  is 
cold,  add  two  beaten  eggs,  a  little  finely 
cut  parsley  and  salt  and  pepper;  put  it 
into  a  pudding-dish,  then  a  layer  of  fish, 
then  one  of  sauce,  and  so  on  until  all  is 
used.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  fine  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  it,  covered,  one 
half  hour;  then  remove  the  cover  and  let 
it  brown  slightly. 

Summer  Care  of  House-plants.— I 
used  to  set  my  plants  in  the  ground  in  the 
summer,  and  although  they  made  a  vig- 
orous growth  in  the  ground,  the  fall  repot- 
ting put  them  back  more  than  they  gained 
in  the  summer.  A  veranda  opening  to  the 
south  or  west  is  not  a  good  place  to  keep 
plants  during  the  summer;  I  have  tried 
it.  But  last  summer  I  set  my  plants  on  a 
veranda  facing  north,  and  they  grew  fine- 
ly, kept  healthy  all  summer,  and  went 
right  on  growing  and  blooming  after  they 
were  brought  into  the  house  in  the  fall. 
Plants  need  much  more  water  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Every  evening  is  not  too 
often  to  water  them  if  you  have  been  care- 
ful to  have  the  drainage  of  the  pots  good. 

Feeding  Babies. — A  celebrated  phy- 
sician has  said  that  of  the  many  children 
who  die  in  infancy  the  vast  majority  per- 
ish from  diseases  affecting  the  digestive 
organs.  At  agricultural  colleges,  exper- 
iment stations  and  among  thinking  farm- 
ers much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
proper  food  for  animals,  that  they  may  be 
healthy  and  thrive  in  the  best  way. 
Should  we  not  give  as  much  attention  to 
the  proper  feeding  of  our  children? 

Nature  intended  that  the  food  of  a  child 
should  consist  of  its  mother's  milk  until 
its  teeth  were  cut,  but  for  various  reasons 
this  supply  sometimes  fails.  When  this 
is  the  case  we  should  experiment  carefully 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  best  substitute, 
but  on  no  account  give  starchy  or  solid 
food  of  any  kind.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  prepared  infants'  food,  but  what 
agrees  with  one  child  may  not  with  an- 
other. A  friend  of  mine  lost  her  second 
baby  because  she  persisted  in  feeding  it 
what  had  agreed  perfectly  with  the  first 
one,  and  did  not  know  until  too  late  that 
anything  was  wrong.  The  next  baby  had 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  second,  but 


and  butter,  pie — in  fact,  a  little  of  every- 
thing on  the  table,  not  even  excepting 
pickles. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  only  two  out 
of  seven  children  lived  to  grow  to  man- 
hood? It  seemed  to  me  more  strange  that 
all  did  not  die  in  infancy. 

Study  this  question  carefully,  mothers, 
and  do  not  experiment  to  see  how  many 
kinds  of  food  the  baby  can  eat.  If  you 
can  nurse  your  baby,  do  not  give  it  any 
other  food  as  long  as  your  milk  is  suffic- 
ient, or  until  it  has  cut  the  most  of  its 
teeth.  Even  then  go  cautiously,  and  make 
baby's  diet  as  plain  as  possible.  If  it 
does  not  taste  cake  and  pie  it  will  not 
want  them.  Maida  McL. 


THOSE  WORN-OUT  TOOLS. 

Economy  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place, 
but  often  the  money  saved  by  using  aid 
and  worn-out  tools  on  the  farm  is  a  very 
poor  form  of  the  article.  A  boy  needs  a 
good  deal  of  encouragement  to  keep  him 
from  a  perfect  hatred  of  farm-work,  gar- 
dening, etc.,  at  any  time;  but  a  few  dol- 
lars invested  in  bright,  new  tools  to  work 
with  seems  to  put  new  strength  into  his 
muscles,  and  he  will  take  a  wonderful 
pride  in  seeing  how  much  he  can  accom- 
plish. 

Tools  that  are  new  are  worth  taking 
care  of  and  of  being  kept  in  their  proper 
places.  This  will  do  more  to  teach  a  boy 
careful  habits  than  anything  else  in  the 


boys  a  good  deal.  They  are  so  useful  in 
carrying  loads  of  dirt  or  bringing  wood 
from  the  wood-pile,  or  in  filling  the  wood- 
house  in  the  fall,  hauling  vegetables  from 
the  garden  to  the  cellar  and  apples  from 
the  orchard,  and  in  a  great  many-  ways 
they  save  steps,  and  time,  too.  So  many 
fathers  are  inclined  to  think  a  boy  never 
gets  tired,  and  that  their  time  is  of  no 
consequence,  which  is  ~very  wrong.  A 
growing  boy  tires  very  easily,  and  needs 
frequent  rests,  and  when  a  task  is  over 
his  time  should  be  his  own;  but  if  his 
time  is  all  taken  up  puttering  along  with- 
out the  necessary  things  to  work  with,  and 
with  the  memory  of  the  words,  "Oh,  well, 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  work  away 
until  he  does  get  it  done,"  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  work 
loses  its  attraction.  • 

Farmers  are  always  lamenting  because 
their  boys  leave  the  farm,  when  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  old  worn-out  hoes,  axes, 
saws,  etc.,  making  work  extra  hard,  have 
just  disgusted  them  with  everything  on 
the  place.  Every  farm  should  have  a 
place  where  tools  can  be  kept,  and  then 
a  supply  of  them  provided,  and  if  lost  or 
broken,  replaced.  It  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run.  One  farmer  had  a  good  way  of 
keeping  tools  in  their  proper  places  by  out- 
lining the  shape  of  the  tool  against  the 
wall  with  chalk,  and  thus  it  was  easy  to 
see  where  each  tool  belonged,  and  when 
one  was  missing  it  could  be  told  at  ,a 
glance,  and  tlrus  was  quite  a  reminder  to 


particularly  lovely.  It  was  a  soft  pillow 
of  cotton,  rather  flat,  covered  with  pink 
China  silk,  with  a  double  silk  ruffle  all 
around  it,  with  a  beautiful  square  of  sheer 
linen  embroidered  in  roses  and  scattered 


the  food  was  changed,  and  from  that  time 
he  began  to  thrive. 

I  have  known  mothers  who  carried  their 
babies  to  the  table  when  not  more  than 
three  or  four  months  old,  and  commenced 
feeding  them  potatoes  and  gravy,  bread 


world.  When  told  to  put  the  old  tools  in 
their  place,  his  reply  most  likely  will  be, 
"Oh,  they  are  not  worth  putting  away; 
rain  won't  hurt  them."  But  see  how  care- 
fully the  dirt  is  cleaned  from  the  new  hoe, 
the  dampness  wiped  from  the  saw,  then 
rubbed  with  a  rag  dipped  into  oil,  and 
hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  harm:  all 
show  that  good  tools  are  an  advantage  in 
every  way. 

I  know  a  family  whose  garden  tools  are 
a  sight  to  behold — two  old  worn-out  hoes, 
a  rake  that  is  fastened  to  the  handle  with 
a  piece  of  wire  taken  from  the  clothes- 
line, and  which  wobbles  on  the  handle  in 
a  most  provoking  manner.  The  hand- 
saw is  minus  a  handle,  and  although  still 
used,  must  be  very  hard  on  both  patience 
and  hands.  A  hammer  is  an  unknown  ar- 
ticle, and  when  carpets  need  tacking  down 
or  a  nail  is  needed  anywhere,  an  old 
hatchet  is  hunted  up  from  some  place 
where  it  was  last  used,  covered  with  mud 
and  ready  to  part  company  with  the 
handle  at  about  the  second  stroke;  and 
the  work  must  be  done  somehow,  often 
with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  no  small 
loss  of  temper. 

The  need  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  hand- 
cart is  another  thing  that  troubles  the 


the  boys  to  keep  things  in  their  places. 
Try  this  plan,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys. 

  A.  At.  M. 

GRADUATING  OR  PARTY  DRESSES  FOR 
MISSES. 

These  dresses  can  be  made  of  any  of  the 
lovely  summer  materials.  Mousseline-de- 
soie  lends  itself  to  very  graceful  effects 
both  in  knife  or  accordion  plaitings.  Ruf- 
fles are  used  so  much  that  organdie  can  be 
employed  with  very  good  results.  Dotted 
crape  over  silk  needs  very  little  trimming 
upon  the  skirt,  but  the  waist  and  sleeves 
of  all  are  elaborately  trimmed  -with  lace 
and  ribbon. 

SOME  LINEN  DESIGNS. 

DESIfiNS  BY  IDA.  D.  BENNETT. 

There  seems  no  abatement  in  the  making 
of  pretty  linen  adornments,  and  as  I  wan- 
dered through  my  friend's  house  after  we 
had  put  it  in  holiday  attire  for  an  eve- 
ning entertainment,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  how  nice  it  was  to  have  plenty  of 
them.  Of  course,  the  next  day  they  would 
all  be  carefully  put  away  again, -but  it  is 
nice  to  have  them  in  reserve  for  gala  occa- 
sions just  as  we  keep  the  best  china,  sil- 
ver and  table-linen.    One  pincushion  was 


rose-leaves  just  to  lay  on  top  of  the  square 
unfastened;  the  edge  being  embroidered  in 
large  scallops.  The  design  we  give  in 
violets  would  carry  out  just  as  effectively 
hud  over  lavender  or  pale  green  silk.  The 
introduction  of  lace  braid  and  lace  stitches 
make  it  very  lacy  and  sheer  in  effect.  An 
edge  of  scallops  can  finish  it. 

We  also  show  a  round  cover  for  the 
center  of  a  small  table,  in  overlapping 
circles  of  lace  braid,  lace  stitches  and  long- 
and-short  stitches  around  the  edges.  The 
spray  of  violets  is  small  and  easily  worked. 

A  pretty  cover  for  a  handkerchief-box  is 
worked  in  a  similar  manner,  altogether 
making  a  very  dainty  set. 

Christie  Irving. 


PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

It  would  seem  rather  early  to  talk  of 
plants  for  winter,  but  there  is  some  work 
that  can  be  done  most  successfully  at 
present. 

The  geraniums  are  thrifty,  stocky  and 
full  of  good  slips.  Take  some  of  them  off, 
and  root  in  crocks  of  good  garden-soil. 
They  will  be  in  good  shape  to  commence 
blooming  early.  Slips  taken  in  August 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
growth  did  not  blossom  until  February. 
Begin  earlier.  Young  plants  of  the  heli- 
otrope bloom  more  freely  than  old  ones 
after  they  get  a  good  start.  Slip  them 
now. 

If  you  wish  to  try  roses,  order  now; 
place  in  good-sized  crocks,  and  they  will 
have  time  to  get  a  good  healthy  start,  and 
be  more  liable  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
Any  plant  taken  from  a  greenhouse  to  an 
ordinary  window  in  a  living-room  requires 
a  month  or  two  to  become  adapted  to  a 
change  in  temperature,  climate  and  dust, 
usually,  so  that  if  you  wish  the  best  win- 
ter results  in  flowers,  begin  thus  early  in 
summer  to  collect  any  desirable  varieties, 
and  you  will  feel  amply  repaid  when  a 
profusion  of  bloom  indoors  makes  the 
bleak  winter  months  less  dreary. 

   Gypsy. 

RYE  BREAD. 

This  is  not  the  regulation  rye  bread  that 
our  grandmothers  used  to  make,  but  real 
good  nevertheless,  and  very  easy  to  make. 

Take  a  quart  of  bread-sponge  (I  use 
salt-rising,  but  think  yeast  would  da  as 
well),  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
what  rye-flour  is  necessary  to  mix  into  a 


loaf.  Mix  soft,  as  rye-flour  seems  to 
thicken  more  then  wheat.  Let  rise,  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven.  Gypsy. 


I  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  Cough,  which 
the  physicians  pronounced  COXSl'MPTIOX, 
Jnvne's  Expectorant  entirely  enred  me. — 0.  H. 
THOMAS,  Odarvllle,  Texas.  Oct.  21,  1805. 

If  bilious,  take  Jayne'e  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 


June  15,  1897. 
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HOW  POCAHONTAS  SAVED  MY  LIFE. 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  I  remem- 
ber very  well,  and  we  were  playing  jack- 
stones  on  the  sitting-room  carpet  because 
it  was  raining  so  hard  we  couldn't  go  out 
on  the  door-step. 

•   "Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick," 

our  neighbor's  little  daughter,  Pocahontas, 
was  saying  in  her  slow,  drawling  way. 
Pocahontas  was  named  after  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Indian  princess;  but  our  Pocahontas 
didn't  remind  any  one  of  an  Indian,  or  a 
princess,  either,  with  her  blue  eyes,  sun- 
burned cheeks  and  sandy  hair,  which  she 
wore  braided  in  two  little  tails  down  her 
back.  A  more  heedless,  awkward  little 
girl  I  never  did  see.  She  was  always 
stubbing  her  toe  or  tearing  her  frock  or 
losing  her  primer,  but  such  things  never 
worried  Pokey.  We  called  her  Pokey  to 
tease  her  because  she  was  so  slow — slow 
and  good-natured — but  nothing  ever  teased 
Pokey. 

"Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick," 

Pokey  was  saying  again,  moderately. 

"It's  full  as  good  as  a  circus  to  hear 
Pokey  say  'Jack  be  quick!'"  chuckled  Bob, 
mocking  her  funny  drawl. 

"Oh,  do  hurry  up,  Pokey!"  snapped  Ann, 
fidgeting  nervously.    "Bounce  harder!" 


"I'll  begin  over  again,"  said  Pokey, 
placidly,  and  with  deliberation  she  began 
squaring  the  jack-stones  to  her  mind. 

The  door  was  open  into  the  study,  and 
we  could  hear  father  reading  his  Sunday 
sermon  to  mother  as  she  sat  in  'her  little 
rocker  by  the  fire  darning  the  family's 
stockings.  Through  a  crack  in  the  kitchen 
door  came  bobolink  voices  of  merriment  as 
the  youngsters  busied  themselves  cracking 
nuts  and  stirring  molasses  candy.  I  can 
remember  just  how  Pokey  balanced  the 
marble  in  her  fat  little  hand;  it  was  a 
pretty  glass  alley  with  red  and  blue 
threads  twisted  around  a  yellow  center. 
The  pattern  of  the  carpet  comes  back  to 
me,  too — great  whorls  of  red  and  green  on 
a  yellow  ground.  It  always  worried  moth- 
er to  have  us  play  jack-stones  on  that  best 
carpet. 

The  clock  was  just  striking  three  when 
Pokey  tossed  up  the  marble,  saying  with 
her  sober-minded  quaintness: 

"Jack  be  nimble. 
Jack  be  quick, 
Jack  jump  over 
The  candlestick!" 

She  ended  with  a  great  bounce  which 
sent  the  marble  spinning  clear  around  the 
circle  and  out-  of  sight.  Pokey  made  a 
wild  grab  for  it  with  both  hands,  and,  of 
course,  tumbled  over.  Bob  joined  Ann  in 
the  scramble,  but  I  slid-my  hand  between 
them,  and  with  a  long  reach  had  caught 
the  marble,  and  quicker  than  a  wink 
popped  it  into  my  mouth. 

"No  fooling  here.  Tom  William!  You 
give  tip  that  marble!"  and  Bob  gave  me  a 
whack  so  unexpectedly  on  the  shoulder 
that  the  marble  Hew  down  my  throat  and 
stuck  there. 

For  a.  minute  everything  was  still — the 
tinkling  of  spoons  came  now  with  a  little 
spash  of  laughter  from  the  kitchen,  and 
in  the  study  my  father  was  reading  el- 
oquently : 

"And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  expansion  and  application — " 

A  spasm  of  agony  must  have  crossed  my 
face,  for  Ann  cried  out.  sharply: 

"Father!  Mother!  Tom  has  swallowed 
a  marble!" 

"Well,  be  thankful  he  hasn't  swallowed 
his  shoes!"  replied  my  father,  testilv.  I 


was  always  up  to  some  deviltry.  Ann  was 
always  crying  out  about  something,  and 
father  was  vexed  for  being  interrupted  at 
the  most  eloquent  point  in  his  sermon. 

"Thomas  William  is  a-ehoking  himself 
to  death!"  called  Pokey,  and  I  can  re- 
member to  this  day  how  her  slow,  pitiful 
voice  sent  the  cold  chills  running  down  nry 
back. 

Father  upset  a  whole  bottle  of  ink  over 
his  sermon,  and  mother  threw  the  stock- 
ing she  was  mending  into  the  fire  as  both 
rushed  to  my  assistance.  Bob,  like  a  flash, 
had.  already  gone  for  the  doctor. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  good  old  doc- 
tor put  down  the  instruments  with  which 
he  had  been  torturing  me  cruelly,  and 
turning  to  my  father,  said  in  undertone, 
briefly: 

"It  is  of  no  use.  I  can  do  nothing.  If 
you  have  any  last  words  to  say,  you  had 
better  say  them  now." 

The  family  all  began  to  cry  at  this,  and 
the  doctor,  a  kind-hearted  man,  took  out 
a  large  red  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  spectacles  carefully. 

The  agony  in  my  throat  by  this  time 
was  so  great  that  I  did  not  mind  about 
dying — that  would  be  a  relief — 'but  I  be- 
gan to  feel  sorry  about  a  number  of  other 
things.  I  felt  sorry  I  had  been  so  cross 
to  Ann  when  she  asked  me  to  help  her 
fill  the  wood-box  that  noon.  Suppose  it 
was  Bob's  work,  and  suppose  Bob  had 
sneaked  off  and  left  it  for  somebody  else! 
Ann  was  a  slender  little  girl — it  was  a 
shame  to  let  her  fill  the  wood-box,  and  I 
felt  a  pain  under  my  ribs  where  my  heart 
ought  to  be.  Besides,  I  remembered  with 
penitence  how  I  had  yanked  the  cow's 
tail  that  morning,  yelling  like  a  wild  In- 
dian while  I  galloped  her  all  the  way  to 
the  pasture.  I  felt  awfully  sorry,  too, 
when  I  remembered  how  I  had  rushed 
into  the  house  that  rainy  afternoon  with- 
out ever  so  much  as  looking  at  mother's 
door-mat.  But  judgment  had  overtaken 
me,  and  here  I  was  stretched  out  on  moth- 
er's best  moreen  sofa  to  die,  with  muddy 
shoes  on  my  feet.  There  are  more  things 
a  scapegrace  of  a  boy  feels  sorry  for  than 
he  ever  tells  of  or  anybody  ever  knows  of 
— that  has  always  been  my  experience. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  trembling  and 
awe-stricken,  now  came  one  by  one  to  bid 
me  good-by.  and  I  shall  never  forget 
those  distressed  little  faces,  all  besmeared 
with  molasses  and  tears,  how  they  bent 
over  me  to  give  the  last  pitiful  kiss.  I 
began  to  grow  faint  and  weak — strange 
benumbing  pains  crept  over  my  whole 
body.  I  felt  I  could  not  last  but  a  few 
moments  longer.  My  mother  was  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  moaning  with  grief, 
Ann  was  crying  hysterically,  and  father 
was  down  on  his  knees  in  prayer. 

It  was  at  this  last  sorrowful  moment 
that  Pocahontas,  always  slow  and  behind- 
hand in  her  motions,  approached  to  give 
me  her  farewell.  Her  little  pink-check 
apron  was  thrown  over  her  face;  she  was 
sobbing  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Not  looking  where  she  was  going, 
the  poor  girl  naturally  stumbled  over  a 
cricket  which  stood  providentially  in  the 


way,  and  down  Pokey  went  headlong  on 
the  floor.  The  clock  was  just  striking 
five. 

I  knew  I  was  dying — I  knew  I  should 
never  hear  that  clock  strike  again — but 
somehow,  as  I  looked  over  at  Bob  and 
saw  what  an  awful  spasm  worked  his  red, 
tear-swollen  face  while  he  tried  not  ro 
smile — somehow  I  couldn't  help  it — and  I 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 


ter. Instantly  the  marble  flew  out  of  my 
mouth — my  life  was  saved. 

Jumping  to  my  feet,  I  found  to  my  great 
surprise  and  delight  that  I  was  just  as 
strong  and  well  and  hearty  as  ever. 
Catching  Ann  up,  I  waltzed  that  aston- 
ished girl  all  around  the  room,  while  Bob 
yelled  so  that  the  neighbors  came  run- 
ning in  to  see  if  the  house  was  on  fire. 
My  mother,  who  had  picked  up  Pocahon- 
tas, now  hugged  her  nearly  to  pieces, 
while  my  father,  entirely  out  of  his  senses, 


invited  the  neighbors,  the  doctor,  every- 
body, to  stay  and  eat  a  thanksgiving  sup- 
per with  us. 

"Thomas  William,  my  son!"  said  my 
mother  that  night,  drying  her  eyes  for 
the  twentieth  time,  "if  I  ever  catch  you 
coming  in  with  such  muddy  shoes  and 
playing  jack-stones  on  my  sitting-room 
carpet  again,  I  certainly  will — "  but  here 
poor  mother's  voice  choked  up,  and  she 
never  finished  the  sentence. 

"Children,"  said  father,  looking  around 
upon  us  with  a  new  tenderness  in  his  eyes 
after  our  thanksgiving  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving hymn,  "I  shall  not  preach  the  ser- 
mon I  had  prepared  for  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  covered  with  ink,  and  probably  wasn't 
worth  preaching.  I  shall  speak  from  a 
full  heart,  and  my  text  shall  be,  'For  this 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again.'  His 
life  has  been  spared  to  us  miraculously — it 
is  a  gift — he  can  make  the  application  for 
himself." 

I  did  make  the  application  for  myself, 
and  tried  to  be  a  soberer,  steadier  boy.  I 
gave  up  yanking  the  cow's  tail,  and  didn't 
tease  Ann  more  than  half  as  much,  and  I 
remembered  about  my  shoes.  That  was 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  I  never  come 
into  the  house  to-day  in  any  kind  of 
weather  without  wiping  my  feet  scrupu- 
lously on  the  door-mat. 

You  asked  about  Pocahontas?  Yes,  she 
grew  up  to  be  the  finest  woman  I  ever 
knew.  Here  comes"  her  little  daughter 
now.  Pokey,  will  you  tell  your  mother  a 
friend  of  mine  wishes  to  see  her? 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


A  NOBLE  BOOK. 

Although  the  present  is  an  age  of  won- 
derful literary  activity  the  number  of  great 
books  remains  small.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
therefore,  in  looking  over  one's  library  co 
take  from  the  shelves  a  volume  and  say, 
"This  is  truly  a  book  worth  reading,  not 
only  once,  but  again  and  again." 

Such  a  eulogy  may  be  pronounced  on 
"Corinne."  It  is  ninety  years  since  this 
book  was  published  in  Paris,  and  won  in- 
stantly European  applause.  The  author 
was  a  woman  forty-one  years  old,  who  by 
nature  and  fortune  was  richly  endowed. 
Her  father  was  Faance's  minister  of 
finance,  and  possessed  of  an  immense  pri- 
vate fortune.  Her  mother  was  cultured, 
refined  and  pious.  Every  social  advantage 
was  available  in  this  family.  When  the 
daughter  married  her  dowry  was  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  When  quite  young 
she  gained  personal  fame  by  her  brilliant 
authorship.  She  became  the  mother  of 
two  children.  Certainly  it  is  interesting 
to  know  this  much  concerning  the  personal 
condition  of  one  whose  book  we  are  pre- 
paring to  read. 

We  have  not  gone  far  in  this  story  until 
we  find  that  love  is  the  therne — first  the 
love  of  a  son  for  his  father.  This  is  al- 
most morbid,  or  seems  so  by  the  undue 
prominence  given  it  by  sad  circumstances 
which  control  the  characters,  and  at  last 
causes  the  sorrowful  conclusion.  But 
What  other  emotion  could  be  so  noble  even 
in  excess?  The  love  which  seems  opposed 
by  paternal  affection  is  the  love  between 
Corinne  and  Oswald,  and  this  is  treated 
with  all  the  delicacy  possible.  A  critic 
of  literary  productions  has  said  that  the 
test  of  a  book's  purity  is  whether  it  is  fit 


to  be  read  by  children  and  young  people. 
We  all  remember  that  "Corinne"  was  one 
of  the  text-books  in  the  course  of  the 
French  language  during  our  school-days. 
It  is  indeed  worthy.  The  end  of  the  story 
is  sad,  because  the  lovers  do  not  marry,  as 
we  wish  they  would;  but  the  one  who  was 
apparently  wronged  and  deserted  utters 
only  noble  sentiments  of  resignation,  and 
dies  with  what  consolation  she  can  derive 
from  religion  after  having  done  all  she 
could  to  insure  the  happiness  of  her  be- 
loved in  the  ties  he  had  formed. 

When  we  consider  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  sentimental  nature  of  the  book, 
again  we  admire  its  nobility.  The  scenes 
are  mostly  in  Italy,  a  country  which 
affords  scope  for  lofty  thoughts  in  all 
branches  of  activity  possible  to  mankind. 
Read  a  volume  of  "Corinne,"  and  mark 
all  the  fine  passages.  You  will  find  when 
you  are  through  that  by  turning  the  pages 
you  will  discover  gems  of  utterance  on  the 
subjects  dwt,  history,  religion,  music, 
poetry,  philosophy  and  life.  Often  we  be- 
come weary  with  the  dust  of  this  work- 
a-day  world,  and  faint  for  an  uplift.  It 
was  such  a  mood  that  caused  a  noted  man 
to  exclaim,  "Refresh  me  with  a  great 
thought!"  If  you  feel  such  a  mental  need, 
let  me  commend  to  your  attention  the 
noble  romance  called  "Corinne."  If  you 
have  read  it  years  ago,  test  the  renewed 
pleasure  it  will  give  you;  and  if  you  have 
never  read  it,  hasten  to  correct  that  omis- 
sion.   K.  K. 

BEATEN  BISCUIT. 

One  quart  of  flour,  one  tea  spoonful  of 
salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  half  pint  of  milk 
and  water  mixed  in  equal  portions.  Put 
the  salt  in  'the  flour  and  sift  onto  a  marble 
slab,  then  with  a  spoon  thoroughly  mix 
in  the  lard  and  butter;  slowly  pour  on 
the  milk  and  water  and  begin  to  work, 
alternately  kneading  the  dough  and  beat- 
ing it  with  an  ax  or  large  potato-ni«sher. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  will  make  the 
dough  soft  and  light,  with  little  blisters 
rising  over  it.  Roll  out  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  prick  with 
a  fork. 

"About  twenty  minutes  are  required  to 
bake  them.  And  above  all  things,"  the 
speaker  added,  solemnly,  "cut  them  with 
a  very  small  cutter.  L/arge  beaten  bis- 
cuit are  not  the  genuine  thing— at  least 
not  the  Kentucky  article.  I  have  had  a 
cutter  made  by  a  tinsmith  to  suit  my 
ideas,  but  the  top  of  a  ten-cent  can  of 
baking-powder  will  answer  all  purposes." 


PITCHER  PURSE,  CROCHETED. 

One  ball  of  best  knitting-silk  and  steel 
crochet-needle. 

Knit  a  neck  three  inches  long",  making 
the  diameter  large  enough  to  admit  a  silver 
dollar  freely.  Just  plain  stitch,  throwing 
thread  once  and  into  every  stitch.  The 
bowl  part  is  two  and  one  half  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide  in  the  center,  nar- 
rowing to  four  stitches  at  the  bottom  and 
neck  at  the  top.  Cum  on  wrong  side,  and 
fasten.  For  handle  take  same  stitch  as 
neck,  and  make  three  and  one  fourth 
inches  long.  Fasten  one  end  of  the  handle, 
and  place  on  it  two  small  band  rings  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  then  fas- 
ten the  other  end.  The  rings  are  to  slip 
over  the  neck,  and  secure  the  contents  of 
the  purse.  Finish  the  top  with  a  neat 
scallop.  The  bowl  part  is  ordinary  check- 
er-stitch. Belle  King. 


COVERS  FOR  INFANTS'  CARRIAGE-ROBE. 

DESIGNS  BY  IDA.  D.  BENNETT. 

As  daintiness  is  the  attempt  of  every- 
thing now  prepared  for  the  infants'  ward- 
robe, the  accompanying  designs,  which  are 
to  be  worked  on  very  sheer  handkerchief 
linen  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner,  fin- 
ished with  a  hemstitched  border  edged 
with  lace,  to  be  laid  over  a  pad  made  of 
pale  blue  silk  with  a  half  layer  of  cotton 
in  between,  are  just  the  thing.  The  for- 
get-me-nots are  to  be  worked  in  p'ale  blues 
and  the  ribbons  in  white  silk. 


The  efficiency  of  the  Passenger  Service  on 
the  Nickel  Plate  Koad  is  meeting  recogni- 
tion on  all  hands.  Solid  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  City,  elegantly 
Equipped  Talace  Sleeping  Cars;  an  unex- 
celled Dining  Service;  Uniformed  Colored 
Porters  on  Through  Trains;  Past  Time  and 
Rates  always  the  Lowest,  all  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  Popular  Line  between  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Boston. 
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WHICH  ROAD? 

If  yon  could  go  back  to  the  forks  of  the 

road- 
Back  the  long  miles  you  have  earriecl  the 

load; 

Back  to  the  place  you  had  to  decide 
By  this  way  or  that  through  your  life  to 
abide; 

Back  of  the  sorrow  and  back  of  the  care; 
Back  to  the  place  where  the  future  was 
fair— 

If  you  were  there  now  a  decision  to  make, 
Oh,  pilgrim  of  sorrow!  which  road  would 
you  take? 

Then  after  you'd  trodden  the  other  long 
track, 

Suppose  that  again  to  the  forks  you  went 
back. 

After  you  found  that  its  promises  fair 
Were  but  a  delusion  that  led  to  •  snare- 
That  the  road  you  first  traveled  with  sighs 

and  unrest, 
Tho'  dreary  and  rough,  was  most  graciously 

blest 

With  balm  for  each  bruise  and  a  charm  for 

each  ache — 
Oh,   pilgrim  of  sorrow!  which  road  would 

you  take? 

— Chicago  Herald. 


POINTS  IN  SEWING. 

Gored  Skirts.— The  home  dress- 
maker always  has  more  or  less 
trouble  in  getting  a  gored  skirt 
to  hang  properly.  If  it  is  all 
right,  seemingly,  when  new,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  sag  at  the  bias  seam  in  the  center 
of  the  back,  which  spoils  the  round, 
smooth  outline  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
demanded  by  the  present  fashion. 

A  dressmaker  gave  me  the  remedy  for 
this  trouble,  which  comes  with  the  five, 
seven  or  nine  gored  skirt,  as  there  is  no 
avoiding  the  coming  together  of  two  bias 
edges  at  the  back. 

When  the  pattern  of  the  back  gore  is 
laid  on  the  lining,  the  straight  edge  of  the 
latter  is  laid  even  on  the  bias  center  seam 
of  the  pattern,  and  that  cuts  the  lining 
bias  on  the  straight  edge  of  the  pattern. 
The  outside  is  cut  with  the  straight  edges 
on  their  respective  proper  sides  as  usual, 
and  when  the  back  breadth  is  basted  on 
the  lining,  its  straight  edge  holds  in  place 
the  bias  edge  of  the  lining,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  straight  edge  holds  in  place  the  bias 
edge  of  the  outside  goods.  See?  Be  care- 
ful not  to  change  sides  with  the  back 
breadths;  simply  lay  the  pattern  on  the 
lining  so  that  it  will  cut  opposite  what 
the  outside  will  be,  and  the  skirt  will  hang 
true  until  worn  out  or  taken  to  pieces. 

Cuffs.  Collabs  and  Revfrs  are  quite 
essential  to  the  finish  of  a  waist  at  pres- 
ent. They  must  be  as  stiff  as  a  board 
and  the  covering  as  smooth  as  satin  to 
be  proper. 

Cover  one  side  of  the  buckram  or  can- 
vas lining  with  old  crinoline  from  which 
the  stiffness  has  been  worn  (old  sleeve- 
linings  are  plentiful  now),  and  trim  the 
edges  evenly  after  they  have  been  stitched 
together  on  the  machine.  Baste  the  goods 
(which  might  also  be  lined  with  the  crin- 
oline if  thin)  to  the  uncovered  side  of  the 
canvas  with  the  edges  projecting  on  all 
sides  about  one  half  inch;  these  are  folded 
over  the  edge  of  the  foundation,  and  can 
be  easily  caught  down  securely  to  the  crin- 
oline lining,  drawing  the  outside  as  smooth 
and  even  as  the  most  fastidious  could  de- 
sire. 

The  inner  lining  of  the  goods  or  silk  is 
to  be  turned  in  and  hemmed  down  to  the 
folded  overedge  of  the  outside  goods,  and 
should  be  a  little  smaller,  so  that  the  hem- 
ming or  edge  of  the  lining  may  not  show 
from  the  outside.  Pricked  fingers  and 
broken  needles  all  testify  to  the  difficulty 
of  catching  the  edges  of  the  collar  to  the 
buckram  lining,  hence  the  lining  of  old 
crinoline,  which  makes  it  a  very  easy  task, 
and  adds  nothing  materially  to  thickness 
or  weight.  Gtpsy. 


CANNED  CABBAGE. 

"And  who  ever  heard  of  canned  cab- 
bage before?"  question  our  friends  when- 
ever they  sit  down  to  dinner  with  us 
when  we  chance  to  have  that  article  upon 
the  table.  For  with  cabbage  upon  the 
table  out  of  season  the  question  is  sure 
to  arise  concerning  the  "where"  we  could 
have  obtained  cabbage  in  so  perfect  con- 
dition in  early  spring,  even  into  May. 

Never  very  successful  in  keeping  cab- 
bage through  the  winter  in  head  form, 
we  long  ago  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
canning  it.    It  was,  of  course,  a  success 


from  the  start.  For  acids  will  always 
keep  when  canned,  and  our  canned  cab- 
bage is  slightly  pickled.  It  is  first  cooked 
until  tender,  then  salted  and  sufficient  vin- 
egar put  in  to  insure  its  keeping.  It  is 
put  up  boiling  hot,  as  in  fruit  canning. 
When  prepared  for  the  table,  it  is  heated 
through  and  more  vinegar  added  if  de- 
sired. It  is  always  tender,  and  so  much 
relished  by  all  who  are  cabbage  lovers. 

Cabbage  is  often  ruined  by  overcooking. 
It  is  from  our  English  friends  we  learn 
that  cabbage  cooked  not  longer  than  twen- 
ty minutes  is  much  nicer  than  when  boiled  j 
until  so  tender  that  it  falls  all  to  pieces. 
Try  it.    And  use  cabbage  largely  in  soups.  . 
Sauer-kraut  could  be  canned  also  for  sum-  ! 
mer  use  by  cooking  it  thoroughly  and  seal- 
ing while  hot,  using  only  glass  jars. 

Xedella. 


Ivorcr 

Soap 


There  are  a  hundred 
imitations.  They 
all  lack  the  remark' 

able  qualities  of  the 

genuine. 

J  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Oo.,  Cihti. 


FRUIT  DESSERTS— CURRANTS. 

1.  Currants  (plain).  * 

2.  Dipped  Currants. 

3.  Fruited  Jelly. 

4.  Green-currant  pie. 

5.  Ripe-currant  pie. 

6.  Currant  Pudding. 

7.  Currant  Cake. 

Like  all  other  fruit,  currants  make  a 
very  delicious  dish  when  served  plain 
with  sugar.  They  should  first  be  carefully 
picked  over,  so  that  they  are  perfectly 
free  from  stems  or  dirt  of  any  sort.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
them,  but  occasionally  such  is  the  ease, 
when  they  should  be  washed  lightly  and 
carefully  in  clear,  cold  water  and  drained 
well.  After  the  cleaning  process,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  dish  in  which  you  intend  to  serve 
them — first  a  layer  of  currants  and  then  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  so  on.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  re- 
frigerator or  other  cool  place  for  some  lit- 
tle time  before  serving. 

Dipped  Cttrraxts,  or.  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  "iced"  or  "crystallized"  cur- 
rants, make  a  very  pretty  dish  as  well  as 
a  very  palatable  one.  Pick  over  your  cur- 
rants carefully,  and  wash  them  if  neces- 
sary, being  careful  to  keep  them  on  the 
stems  in  as  perfect  bunches  as  possible. 
If  you  have  been  obliged  to  wash  them, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  drain  well 
through  a  sieve  before  using.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  then  din  the  bunches  of  currants  into 
the  same,  after  which  place  them  on  a 
sieve  to  drain.  The  egg  which  drains  off 
can  be  whipped  up  and  used  again.  After 
they  have  drained  sufficiently,  dip  them, 
bunch  by  bunch,  into  a  pan  of  powdered 
or  confectionery  sugar:  put  a  sheet  of 
fine  paper  over  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
pan,  and  carefully  place  your  bunches  of 
currants  on  same.  Put  the  pan  into  an 
oven  that  is  cooling,  if  possible,  or  the 
equivalent  in  heat  if  not  possible,  and  re- 
move when  the  icing  on  the  currants  has 
become  firm.  Now  place  the  bunches  care- 
fully in  the  dessert-dish  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  serve  the  currants,  and  put  the 
same  into  a  refrigerator  or  other  cool  place 
before  serving. 

Fruited  .Telly.— .Telly  of  this  sort, 
while  always  agreeable,  will  be  found 
specially  appetizing  to  invalids  or  those 
indisposed.  Pick  over  a  quart  of  ripe  cur- 
rants, put  the  same  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  water,  boil  them,  and  then  mash  and 
rub  through  a  sieve;  now  add  enough  hot 
water  to  make  up  a  quart,  after  which 
sweeten  the  mixture  to  taste  with  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  Soak 
one  package  of  gelatin  in  one  pint  of  cold 
water  for  one  half  hour  or  more:  then  add 
the  quart  of  hot  mashed  currant  mixture, 
and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved. 
Sweeten  to  taste  again.  Wet  your  mold 
or  molds  with  water  (to  prevent  sticking), 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  same. 
Place  in  a  refrigerator  or  other  cool  place 
to  harden.  As  usual  with  gelatin  des- 
serts, this  is  better  if  made  a  day  previous 
to  serving.  Pretty  individual  jelly-molds 
or  small  glasses  (wet  first  with  water) 
make  the  dessert  perhaps  more  attractive 
than  if  one  large  mold  is  used. 

Oreex-currant  Pie.— Stew  one  quart 
of  green  currants,  mashing  same  well, 
and  using  as  little  water  as  possible,  only 
enough  to  keep  them  from  burning:  sweet- 
en to  taste  with  sugar,  anil  also  add  one 
soda-cracker  rolled  fine.  This  mixture  is 
baked  between  two  crusts,  and  makes  a 
pleasant  diversion  from  the  ripe-currant 
pie.  As  every  housewife  has  her  own  in- 
dividual pie-crust  recipe,  it  is  needless  to 
add  one. 

Ripe-currant  Pie.— Mash  one  cupful 
of  ripe  currants,  to  which  add  one  cupful 


of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water; 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  together,  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  add  to  the 
above.  This  pie  is  baked  in  one  crust 
only,  after  which  it  is  finished  off  with 
the  following:  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  together  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  or  confectionery  sugar,  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  place  on  the  top  of  the  already 
cooked  pie,  which  is  then  placed  in  the 
oven  for  a  further  browning. 

Curraxt  Pudding.— The  ingredients 
required  are  one  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
suet,  one  cupful  of  dry  currants,  one  third 
of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  two  thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  milk  (water  will  do  in  a  pinch), 
one  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  cloves  and  cin- 
namon mixed,  and  three  cupfuls  of  flour; 
mix  the  above  ingredients  well  in  the 
usual  order,  and  steam  for  three  hours, 
as  in  the  case  of  brown  bread  or  suet  pud- 
ding.   This  is  very  nice  served  with  sauce. 

Currant  Cake. — Cream  together  three 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  butter  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  Beat  well  four  eggs,  and 
add  to  the  butter  and  sugar:  also  add  two 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  which  has  beon  pre- 
viously sifted  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder.  Now  prepare  your  currants  by 
picking  them  over  carefully  and  wash- 
ing them  well;  then  dry  and  flour  them, 
and  add  to  the  above  mixture.  Flavor 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  flavoring 
extract. 

While  one  or  two  of  the  above  recipes 
would  hardly  be  practicable  for  "city 
folks."  who  would  have  some  little  diffi- 
culty, perhaps,  in  procuring  green  currants 
or  currants  in  fine,  perfect  bunches,  they 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  the  housewives  of  this 
paper,  and  have  been  selected  with  this  in 
view.  Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


DRESSING-SACK. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  comfort- 
giving  luxuries  of  the  housewife  or  the 
business  woman  is  a  dressing-sack. 

When  one  is  through  with  the  day's 
work,  whatever  it  may  be.  it  is  a  relief  to 
slip  into  something  comfortable  and  yet 
presentable,  and  the  dressing-sack  an- 
swers the  requirements  to  a  T. 

A  very  pretty  dressing-sack  of  outing  or 
French  flannel  is  made  with  a  tight-fitting 
back  to  the  waist-line,  and  a  loose  front 
extending  from  a  small  yoke,  this  front  to 
be  belted  in  loosely  with  either  ribbon  or 
strips  of  the  same  material.  The  collar 
is  preferably  a  large  turn-down  of  sev- 
eral points,  so  much  in  use  at  present: 
the  sleeve  a  small  bishop  finished  with 
lace  or  a  ruffle  at  the  hand. 

When  made  of  material  medium  in  col- 
or, not  too  light,  this  sack  can  be  worn  on 
many  more  occasions  than  when  made  of 
very  light-colored  material. 

A  dressing-sack  of  lawn  or  organdie 
can  be  made  up  very  prettily  in  a  similar 
manner. 

A  dressing-sack  is  not  only  a  very  com- 
fortable addition  to  one's  wardrobe  for  the 
home,  but  also  when  traveling  or  visiting, 
and  as  the  expense  for  same  is  very  slight, 
it  is  easily  attainable  by  the  woman  with 
the  average  purse. 

The  pattern  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 
No.  6,501,  will  be  found  a  very  easy  one 
to  work  up  in  all  kinds  of  materials. 

E.  L.  H. 


SOUVENIR  COOK-BOOKS. 

A  pretty  conceit  for  a  birthday  or  other 
anniversary  gift  for  one's  housekeeper 
friends  is  a  souvenir  cook-book  in  which 
is  transcribed  line's  favorite  recipes.  Sev- 
eral small  booklets,  each  devoted  to  one 
subject,  are  daintier  than  one  large  one. 
For  instance,  one  might  contain  a  dozen 
or  so  different  recipes  for  using  lemons, 
another  choice  ways  of  cooking  chicken, 
one  for  eggs,  another  for  potatoes,  etc. 


These  booklets  should  have  small  square 
or  oblong  leaves  cut  from  parchment 
paper,  or  even  that  used  for  typewriting, 
and  folded.  The  covers  may  be  of  heavy 
cardboard  ornamented  with  a  suggestive 
design. 

For  the  lemon  booklet  the  cover  might 
be  of  brown  linen,  to  slip  over  the  card- 
boards, embroidered  in  Asiatic  filoselle, 
with  a  spray  of  leaves,  blossoms  and  ripe 
lemons  in  natural  shades,  which  will  make 
a  pleasing  contrast. 

For  the  one  with  recipes  for  eggs  might 
be  a  nest  of  eggs  in  the  green  grass.  For 
the  chicken-recipe  book  what  could  be 
prettier  than  three  or  four  fluffy  yellow 
and  white  chicks  embroidered  on  dark 
linen  with  Roman  floss?  If  necessary, 
these  covers  could  be  removed  and  laun- 
dered without  in  the  least  affecting  their 
beauty.  Narrow  ribbons  or  silk  cords 
passed  through  holes  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  tied  in  the  back,  will  hold  the 
leaves  in  place. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  INVESTMENTS. 

Big  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  small 
investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  and  the 
way  many  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
would  make  interesting  reading.  We  can  not 
here  go  into  details,  but  if  you  will  write  us 
we  will  suggest  a  plan  that  will  materially 
improve  your  pecuniary  condition.  We  have 
something  special  to  offer,  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  send  us  your  name  and  get  on  our 
list  forCripple  Creek  literature.  Our  facilities 
in  the  stock  business  are  unexcelled.  Address 
The  Mechem  Investment  Company,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 


SOLDIERS  OR  THEIR  HEIRS  ^f**%™l 

rhe  late  war,  or  heirs,  under  new  law  just  passed.  Cir- 
culars free.  Collamer  &  Co.,  1004F  St. .Washington, D.C. 


■  cal  Business  Education 
IB  Will  fc  inBook-keepinB'.Shorthand.etc.giTen  by  MAIL 
at  student's  home.  Lmv  rates.  Cal. free,  Triallesson  10c.  ^riteto 

3RYANT&  STRATTON,  C30  College  Bldg.Buffalo.N.Y. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

do  money  paid  until  it  is 
I  perfectly  satisfactory.  Waebe* 
I  easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
'  white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.   Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard  and  with  mnch  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlffV  Perfect  W  nahlng  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. A  cent**  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MH..CO.,  Box  4   Portland,  Mlrh. 


SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING 

Coal  &  Metal  Alining;  Prospecting:  Electricity; 
Machine  Design;  Stationary.  Locomotive  and 
Marine  Eugineering;  Architecture;  Plumbing; 
Railroad,     O  I    p  ft  1 1  ^  ©  C  C  H-TorauUc 

Municipal.  O  I  bUUAdtO  &  Bridge 
Engineering;  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Culling; 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing;  Book- 
Keeping;    Shorthand;    English  Branches. 

™g»  RUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 

Feet  Moderate,  Advance  or  Installment!. 

Circular  Free:  Stale  tubjeet  you  lci»»  ft)  slud». 
International  Correspondence  SebooU,  Box  859  Seranlon,  Pa. 


COLLARS  and  CUFFS. 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED.  | 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
R«v«'«;bl»  flolUr  0".  43  U<iy  R'  .  Boston  .Mass. 


See  our  great  prize  offer  on  page  19 
of  this  issue. 


June  15,  1897. 
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OUR  COMING  LORD. 

Jesus  pur  Lord  will  come  again, 
The  earth  takes  up  the  glad  acclaim; 
His  kingdom  now,  by  God*s  decree, 
Shall  be  proclaimed  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  work  of  Christ  is  now  approved, 
The  curse  will  surely  be  removed, 
And  earth  in  pristine  beauty  stand, 
Retouched  by  God's  almighty  hand. 

The  reign  of  sin,  which  has  debased 
All  human  souls,  shall  be  effaced: 
War's  dreadful  scourge  shall  wholly  cease, 
And  all  mankind  shall  be  at  peace. 

This  brotherhood  of  human  souls 
By  ancient  prophets  was  foretold, 
Who  walked  with  Him  in  faith  and  love, 
Inspired  by  wisdom  from  above. 

Let  us  rejoice,  the  time  is  near 
When  Christ  in  glory  shall  appear; 
The  coming  day  now  seen  to  loom 
Is  pledge  again  of  Eden's  bloom. 

— World's  Crisis. 


but  faithfully  does  the  duty  which  lies 
next.  This  comes  very  near  being  the 
whole  philosophy  of  life,  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  settlement  of  ultimate  questions, 
but  which  is  always  primarily  the  doing 
of  the  thing  that  presses  to  be  done.  He 
who  is  able  to  do  faithfully  and  heartily 
that  which  lies  in  nis  hand  is  on  the  road 
to  the  settlement  of  all  the  final  questions. 
He  is  working  his  way  through  the  ex- 
perience which  is  to  be,  from  the  spiritual 
side,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  personal 
illumination.  To  learn  to  leave  things 
with  God,  and  to  do  one's  work  as  if  God 
could  be  trusted,  is  to  gain  repose  and 
full-heartedness  which  permit  one  to  pour 
out  his  whole  strength  without  anxiety, 
worry  or  distraction. — The  Outlook. 


NO  CHRISTIANITY  WITHOUT  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

This  life  is  only  a  probationary  exis- 
tence, a  period  not  measurable 
with  the  eternity  for  which  it  is 
preparatory,  and  whose  happiness 
or  misery  is  determined  here.  "For  our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen;  for  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  faith; 
without  it  there  is  no  Christianity;  and 
having  it.  the  early  Christians  and  multi- 
tudes of  their  successors  submitted  to  per- 
secutions and  tortures,  with  the  confidence 
that  their  earthly  trials  would  work  out 
for  them  an  "eternal  weight  of  glory"  in 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  trivial  in- 
cidents and  accidents,  of  importance  only 
as  tests  of  the  faith  of  those  who  endured 
them,  and  in  educating  them  for  the  re- 
ward of  the  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the 
gospel  of  Christ  constantly  makes  poverty 
and  suffering  the  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  heavenly  gates,  and  riches  a  bar  to 
admission  {hrongh  them. 

What  matters  it  how  men  suffer  and  are 
denied  here  so  long  as  they  win  the  reward 
of  the  life  to  come?  Nor  does  it  require 
religious  faith  to  recognize  the  profound 
philosophic  truth  in  this  view  of  life.  This 
life  exists,  and  forever  has  existed,  with 
reference  to  the  life  succeeding  it.  One 
man  sows,  another  man  reapeth.  One  gen- 
eration makes  way  for  another,  struggling 
to  prepare  for  its  coming:  and  thus  the 
ages  roll  on  and  the  world  goes  on:  self- 
sacrifice,  self-effacement  always. — New 
York  Sun. 


LEAVING  QUESTIONS  WITH  GOD. 

In  one  of  his  letters  touching  a  very  im- 
portant eventfc  in  his  life,  George  Fox 
wrote:  "Wherefore  I  let  the  thing  rest, 
and  went  on'  in  the  work  and  service  of 
the  Lord."  There  is  a  deep  and  vital 
truth  of  practical  living  suggested  by  this 
fragment  "of  a  sentence — a  truth  which, 
received  and  acted  upon,  goes  far  to  make 
the  mind  calm,  the  heart  peaceful  and  the 
hands  effective.  There  are  a  great  many 
conscientious  but  anxious  people  who  find 
themselves  continually  tempted  to  post- 
pone work  until  all  questions  can  be  set- 
tled; who  attempt,  in  a  word,  to  anticipate 
the  education  of  life  by  grasping  at  the 
beginning  of  those  results  which  come 
only  at  the  end.  For  there  are  a  great 
many  perplexing  problems  which  can 
never  be  thought  out;  they  must  be 
worked  out.  The  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  settle  them  in  advance  will  fail 
alike  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  and 
the  doing  of  the  task.  It  is  through  the 
active  putting  forth  of  one's  power  that 
light  continually  streams  in  on  the  ques- 
tions which  concern  what  one  ought  to 
do.  In  any  education  the  understanding 
of  the  ultimate  uses  of  things  must  be 
postponed;  those  uses  are  revealed  only 
when  the  educational  process  nears  its 
close.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the 
supreme  educational  process  which  we  call 
life.  There  are  thousands  of  questions 
weighing  upon  every  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious mind  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
any  amount  of  thinking,  but  which  in 
a  way  settle  themselves  as  one  slowly 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  MAN. 

Greece  legalized  piracy  and  made  cap- 
tives slaves.  Rome  edified  emperors  and 
degraded  the  people.  In  classic  Athens, 
when  Demosthenes  was  pronouncing  his 
eloquent  orations,  you  could  buy  a  man 
for  thirty  dollars,  half  the  price  of  an  or- 
dinary horse.  Plato  was  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  slave-market.  Esop,  whose  fables 
you  read  and  study,  was  a  slave.  In 
Rome,  when  Christianity  dawned  upon 
the  earth,  a  slave  was  worth  about  ninety 
dollars.  That  was  the  price  that  Rome, 
with  all  her  wealth,  splendor,  palaces, 
strength  and  victories,  put  upon  a  man. 
You  cannot  buy  a  man  in  Rome  for  that 
price  now.  What  has  raised  the  price  of 
humanity?  "Oh,"  says  one,  "it  is  the 
progress  of  the  ages  that  has  made  the 
difference."'  Very  well.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  in  the  Fiji  islands  about  1843.  They 
have  had  just  as  much  time  to  progress 
there  as  any  one  since  they  started  from 
the  monkeys,  as  some  of  our  skeptical 
friends  claim  to  have  done.  What  was  a 
man  worth  there  eighteen  hundred  yearr- 
this  side  of  Rome?  You  could  buy  a  mar. 
for  a  musket,  or  for  seven  dollars.  Pitl 
ordinary  infidels  on  sale  in  the  Fiji  mark  I 
fifty  years  ago  and  they  would  have 
brought  seven  dollars  apiece.  But  yo;: 
cannot  buy  a  man  there  now  for  seven, 
dollars,  nor  for  seven  million  dollars.  Why 
not?  Twelve  hundred  Christian  chapels 
tell  w'hy  not.  They  have  read  that  book 
which  says.  "Ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 

Now.  I  judge  that  a  book  which  raises 
the  price  of  humanity  in  that  way  is 
worth  keeping  for  the  good  it  has  done. 
"Progress"  has  not  raised  the  value  of 
humanity.  They  have  had  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  to  progress  in,  and  from  Rome, 
at  ninety  dollars,  have  come  down  in  Fiji 
to  seven  dollars.  What  has  changed 
things  in  Fiji  was  not  "progress;"  it  was 
salvation.  It  was  not  improvement,  it 
was  regeneration.  It  was  not  the  grad- 
ual changing  of  apes  into  infidels,  but  it 
was  the  sudden  changing  of  sinners  into 
saints.  There  are  men  to-day  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ  who  fifty  years  ago 
sat  at  cannibal  feasts.  They  have  been 
changed,  arid  all  the  "progress"  of  ten  mill- 
ion ages  would  not  work  such  a  change 
as  that.  It  is  done  by  the  gospel,  which 
is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  beliereth." — H.  L.  Has- 
tings. 


WORTH  THINKING  OF. 

What  can  be  done  in  a  minute?  Think 
about  it,  dear  young  people.  It  takes  no 
more  than  a  minute  to  speak  a  few  kind 
words  to  somebody  who  will  be  made 
much  happier  by  hearing  them.  It  takes 
no  more  than  a  minute  to  give  a  sweet 
smile  to  some  poor,  forlorn  child  who  is 
carrying  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  ten- 
der heart.  It  takes  no  more  than  a  min- 
ute to  make  up  a  quarrel  between  little 
brothers  and  sisters. 


THE  THINNEST  LINE. 

The  line  between  the  professional  expert 
and  the  genuine  crank  is  often  thinner 
than  the  partition  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  between  genius  and  insanity. 

Lombroso,  a  celebrated  Italian  physic- 
ian, passes  that  line,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  with  a  sound  mind,  exercising 
common  sense,  not  to  see  how  his  classi- 
fications are  frequently  supported  by  the 
most  infinitesimal  points  of  resemblance. 

A  recent  illustration  of  it  has  attracted 
attention  throughout  Europe  and  been 
cabled  across  the  Atlantic.  The  brain  of 
Tiburzi,  the  infamous  Italian  brigand,  was 
given  to  Lombroso  for  examination.  The 


professor  admits  that  it  is  perfectly  nor- 
mal, as  are  all  the  criminal's  other  organs. 
This  is  fatal  to  his  theory  that  the  brains 
of  criminals  are  malformed.  How  does 
he  save  his  theory?  By  calling  him  a 
criminaloid.  This  means  that  h'is  natural 
qualities  are  not  bad,  and  he  becomes  an 
outlaw  only  technically. 

It  is  by  such  dodgings  in  every  depart- 
ment of  investigation  that  (he  expert 
shows  when  he  is  hypnotized  by  his  the- 
ory.— Christian  Advocate. 


A  HUMAN  GIFT. 

Xothing  on  earth  can  smile  but  the  race 
of  man.  Gems  may  flash  reflected  light, 
but  what  is  a  diamond  flash  compared 
with  an  eye  flash.  Flowers  cannot  smile. 
This  is  a  charm  which  even  they  cannot 
claim.  Birds  cannot  smile,  nor  any  living 
thing.  It  is  just  the  prerogative  of  man. 
It  is  the  light  in  the  window  of  the  face 
by  which  the  heart  signals  to  father  that 
a  friend  is  at  home  waiting.  A  face  that 
cannot  smile  is  like  a  bud  that  cannot 
blossom,  and  dies  upon  the  stalk.  Laugh- 
ter is  day,  and  sobriety  is  night;  and  r. 
smile  is  the  twilight  that  hovers  between 
both,  and  is  more  bewitching  than  either. 


PURITY. 

Let  men  learn  the  old,  old  truth  that 
a  gentleman  is  always  a  pure-minded  and 
pure-hearted  man.  Let  our  maidens  learn 
that  of  all  culture  and  of  all  adornment 
the  loveliest  and  best  is  heart  culture  in 
holiness.  Show  me  a  woman  vrtio  has  this 
hope  indeed,  and  I  will  show  you  a  ma- 
donna soul,  on  which  the  beatific  and 
beautifying  light  has  shone  and  is  still 
shining. — Samuel  Smith  Harris. 


Common  tarred  paper  was  all 
right  for  your  grandfathers  to  use 
as  inside  lining  and  outside  cover- 
ing of  their  buildings,  —  in  fact,  it 
was  all  they  had  to  use ;  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a  fabric 
has  been  produced  which  appeals 
to  every  farmer,  florist,  or  gardener. 

It  is  known  as  the  Neponset 
Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It 
is  a  splendid  roof  and  side  cover- 
ing for  outbuildings,  and  takes  the 
place  of  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 
It  is  proof  against  wind,  water, 
frost,  and  insures  warm,  dry  build- 
ings; costsonly  Ss.oofor  soosquare 
feet  at  the  factory,  with  the  neces- 
sary nails  and  tin  caps.  Any  man 
with  a  hammer  and  pocket  knife 
can  put  it  on. 

For  inside  lining  Neponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  very  inexpen- 
sive. It  also  is  water-proof,  odor- 
less, and  clean.  Hundreds  of  far- 
mers are  using  this  paper  to-day, 
and  repairing  buildings  at  slight 
cost. 

Full  particulars  ami 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 
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Rootbeer 
stands  be- 
,  tween  you  'y?//! 
6  and  the  dis-  '''  '' 
jj  tressing  ef- 
^  fects  of  the  heat. 


HIRES 

Rootbeer 


cools  the  blood, 
tones  the  stom- 
ach, invigorates 
the  body  fully 
satisfies  the  thirst. 
A  delicious, spark- 
ling, temperance 
drink  of  the  high- 
est medicinal  value. 

Made  onlr  by 
The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  PhlU. 
A  package  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
GOOD  LIVING ! 

Continual  and  Cheap  M  u  s  h = 
room  Beds  Bearing:  at  Any 
7-  -/■  5 j  Season.  Own  supply  combined 
%£j&fflr  with  a  profitable  steady  income, 
^f**^    Little  work, easy  to  handle. Rea- 
sonablerates  formuking  up  beds. 
Circulars  and  estimates  free  of 
charge  to  all  countries.   E.  C. 
5§  FISCHER.  Civil  Engineer,  Spec- 
jE-gr  ialist  and  Establisher,  116  East 
11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


"Write  to  tht 
largest  wall  paper  house 
in  U.  S.  for  samples — mailed  free- 
Prom  2H  cts.  to  $3H  a  roll— 8  yardi. 
Ourpricea  80  per  cent,  lower  than  otherf. 
EAYSEK  &  ALLMAN.  PHILADELPHIA. 
Market  St.     413  Areb  Street* 


DILLEY'S  IMPROVED 

Laundry  King  Washer 

Washes  easier,  better  and  in 
one-third  less  time  than  can  be 
done  by  hand-  The 
Right  Size  fur  Family 
or  Laundry  Wanning. 
Clean  and  Rust  Proof. 
Possesses  desirable  feat- 
ures found  in  no  other. 
Every  washer  eruaran- 
teed.  Agent*  Wanted. 
Write  for  prices  and  se- 
cure exclusive  territory. 

MUJR  WASHING  MACHINE  CO 
Box.  22  Muir,  Mich. 


DIAMOND 

STUDDED  CASE! 

Solid  14k  Gold  Plated  Case  orna- 
mented with  3  Parisian  Diamonds, 
im.  Pearls  and  Rubies,  with 
Americanmovement.  Jeweled 
and  accurately  regailated. 
Warranted  for  20  years. 
\Sent  C.  O.  D.  $5.95 
with  privilege  of  examin- 
ation.   Do  not  take  from 
the  express  office  if  you 
r  think  this  watch  is  not 
equal  in  appearance  to  a$50 
watch.   Mention yournear- 
est  express  office  and  size 
watch,  wanted.   Ladies'  or 
Gent's.  Only  800  in  stock  so 
order  quick.    Agents  and  sales- 
men coin  big  money.  Address 
EAGLE  WATCH  CO.,  35S  Broadway,  New  Yorfc> 

DON'T  BE  POOR  $2-200  A  YEAR  easy 

a  ua_*  a  wvax  LadiesorGentstakingorder3, 
Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cahinet,  50,000  sold.  Everybody,  sick 
well,  boys.  Business  Men,  Families,  Physicians.  Tur- 
k  kUh Ruatdan. Sulphur. Medicated  Vapor 
I  li  at  Us  at  home.  Xo  Bath  Tubs  or  Dr.  bills.  Ken- 
lovatea  system,  prevents  disease.  Obesity. 
I  Cures  with  out  Medicine-Colds.  Rheuma- 
Itisru.  La&rlppe.  Neuralgia.  Malaria,  Ecze- 
I  ma.  Catarrh, Bricht's  Disease,  Headache's. Female 
I  Complaints,  Blood, Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney  Dis- 
|ea<;es;  Beautifies  Complexion:  Guaranteed. 

 |  Made  of  best  Antiseptic  Rubber  Cloth  ;  coppered 

frame.  Wt.  5  lbs.  Price  #5.00.  Wholesale  m  Agents.  Book 
Free.        W.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


OPIUM 


DRUNKENNESS 


cured. 


HABIT 
AND 

Cured  in  10  to  20  days.  No  Pay  till 
DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Ifafflideelwiihr\ 


This  $75.00  "Arlington"  £  Of)  /)/)andcouPo 
BICYCLE  {Complete)  for*P&u» uu  ^ 


1897 


$35  is  our  Special  Wholesale  Price :  never  before  sold  for  less. 

To  quickly  introduce  the  "Arlington"  we  have  decided  to  make  a  Special 
Coupon  Offer  giving  every  reader  of  this  paper  a  chance  to  get  a  first  clas9  \ 
bicvele  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of  $30.00  a  nd  Coupon  we 
will  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere,  this  "Arlington"  Dicycle  (either  Ladies'  or 
Gents'  model:)  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented  after  arrival  and 
examination.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  $31.00  and  coupon  if  $5.00  cash  is  sent  with  the  order  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  The  "Arlington"  is  simple  in  construction,  durable,  nicely  finished,  easy  running,  strong  and 
speedv.  Ball  bearing  throughout.  Frame  1H  inch,  best  quality  steel  tubing.  Wheels,  28  inch,  warranted 
wood  rims,  piano  wire  spokes.  Hubs,  large  barrel  pattern.  Tires,  "Arlington"  single  tube  or  M.  &  W.  double 
tube.  Cups  and  Cones,  tool  steel,  carefullv  tempered  and  hardened  Chains,  high-grade,  hardened  centers, 
rear  adjustment.  Reach,  28  to  37  inches.  Gear,  60, 61, 68  or  72.  Handle  Bars,  metal,  raised  or  dropped  or 
wood  adjustable.  Saddle,  Garford  or  Gilliam.  Pedals,  rat  trap  or  rubber  combination.  Finish,  black  or 
maroon,  nicely  striped  and  decorated.  All  bright  parts  nickel  plated.  Each  bicycle  complete  with  tool  bag, 

Eump,  wrench  and  oiler.  Weight,  24  to  27  lbs.  A  Written  Binding  Warranty  for  One  Year  sent  with  each 
icycle.  if  you  prefer  examination  before  paj/inp,  sendfor  our  iUustratedCatalognewith  Testimonials 
explaining  fully  how  we  ship  bicycles  anywhere,  to  anvone  at  the  lowest  manufacturers  prices  without  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.  Over  twentv-seven  different  styles  to  select  from.    We  have  a  complete  line  of 

Bicvcles,  all  new,  for  Men,  Women,  Bovs  and  Girls.  Prices  $10.75,  $15,  $20,  $35.  Jim  iiiiiinu 

Buy  direct  frommannfaeturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large  profits.  =  Cr\imnn  ~ 

References:  First_Nationa1J3ank, Chicago,  Dun's  or  Brad-  Z  KsOUpOn  ~ 


street's  Commercial  Reports.  The  editor  of  this  paper  knows  ! 
we  are  responsible  andwilldoaswe  agree.  This  special : 
offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  bicycles  and  make  new  j 
customers.  Don't  delay  but  order  at  once.  : 


Good  for 

$5.00  1 

S  If  sent  with  E 
S    order  for  the  S 

=  "ARLINGTON"  = 


162  West  Van  Buren  St.,    Dept.  A-  7,    Chicago,  Ills,  i, uimmiiiiiiiuiiir 


Address 
(in  full) 


Cash  Buyers'  Union, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JtraSE  15,  1897. 


©ur  fllMscellanp, 


"Barbix'  me  landlady  and  rap  washwom- 
an." said  Mr.  Horrighan.  with  honest  pride, 
"Oi  owe  no  man  a  eint."— Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

"You  will  be  sorry  for  the  way  yon  have 
neglected  me  when  I  am  silent  in  the  tomb," 
said  Mrs.  Peek.    "Think  of  that." 

"My  dear."  said  Mr.  Peck,  as  innocently  as 
he  could,  "I  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing." 
—Indianapolis  Journal. 

For  the  currant-worm  no  remedy  is  safer 
or  more  easily  applied  than  white  hellebore. 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  the  powder  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  apply  with  fine  sprinkler 
or  brush-broom.  The  worm  first  appears  on 
the  lower  branches  about  the  time  fruit  is 
formed. — Thayer's  Bulletin. 

He— "Tell  me.  Carrie,  were  you  ever  in 
love  before?" 

She— "To  be  frank  with  you,  Harry,  my 
heart  never  went  out  from  me  but  once, 
and  that  was  to  my  bicycle;  but,  Harry,  I 
like  you  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
like  a  man." — Boston  Transcript. 

He  (tremblingly) — "I  have  one  last  wi-wish 
to  ask  you  before  we  part  in  an-anger  for- 
ever." 

She  isobbihgly)— "Wha-what  is  it.  Geo- 
George?" 

He — "Wi-will   you   me-meet   me  nest  Th- 
Thursday,  as  usual?" 
She— "I  wi-will.  George."— Tit-Bits. 


WHEN  HOGS  ARE  RIPE. 

Governor  Rusk  happened  to  drive  over  the 
state  line  once  into  Wisconsin,  looking  at 
the  farms.  He  was  particularly  struek  with 
one  farm,  on  which  he  found  everything  in 
first-class  order,  and  riding  up  to  the  house 
inquired  the  name  of  the  owner,  when  a  tall 
German  came  out  and  gave  his  name  as  The- 
odore Louis. 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  agency  in  agriculture?"  the 
governor  asked  him. 

"The  hog,"  was  the  sententious  reply. 

"Upon  what  do  you  base  this  statement?" 

"He  lifts  more  mortgages  than  anything 
else." 

The  conversation  which  ensued  developed 
the  fact  that  Louis  had  once  been  what  is 
called  an  all-wheat  farmer,  and  kept  con- 
stantly sinkiug  into  debt.  He  decided  that 
something  had  to  be  done  quickly  or  there 
would  be  very  little  left  for  Louis,  so  he 
decided  to  try  the  hog.  The  first  year  he 
made  a  little  money,  the  second  year  he  made 
more,  and  then  he  became  thoroughly  inter- 
ested. The  result  was  that  he  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  authority  on  hogs.  His 
neighbors  took  up  his  example,  and  mort- 
gages began  to  be  lifted,  until  finally  there 
was  not  one  on  record  against  the  commu- 
nity. 

"How  long  would  you  keep  a  hog?"  asked 
Governor  Rusk. 
"I  would  not  keep  him— I  would  kill  him." 
"When  ?" 

"When  he  is  ripe." 
"When  is  he  ripe?" 
"When  he  is  fat." 

"Wouldn't  it  pay  to  keep  the  hog  for  two 
or  three  years?" 

"I  tried  that  once,"  said  Louis.  "I  took 
a  hog  in  the  fall  and  weighed  him.  and  I 
took  my  corn  and  weighed  it.  When  spring 
came  the  corn  was  all  gone  and  the  hog 
weighed  about  what  he  did  in  the  fall.  That 
made  me  say  next  year  that  I  wotild  kill 
my  hogs  in  the  fall  and  save  corn." 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  hog 
through  the  winter?" 

"Three  dollars." 

"How  many  hogs  winter  in  Minnesota?" 

"One  million.  I  have  just  looked  at  the 
auditor's  report." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  lose  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  in  wintering  our  hogs?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  you  do.  If  you  kill  them 
all  in  the  fall  you  will  have  left  in  your 
cribs  $3,000,000  worth  of  corn  to  sell."— 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations 
the  earth  weighs  C.060.000.000.000,000.000,- 
000  tons  or  12.138.000,OW.<>0<>,000.000,000.- 
000  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  earth  is 
equal  to  seventy-eight  moons.  The  weight 
of  the  earth  Is  equal  to  1,625  times  the 
weight  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  count- 
ing that  they  extend  down  to  the  center  of 
the  earth:  fifty-two  and  one  half  times 
Europe,  eleven  and  one  half  times  Asia,  thir- 
teen and  one  third  times  North  and  South 
America  anil  seventeen  and  one  half  times 
Africa.  If  the  earth  should  fall  Into  the 
sun,  the  sun  would  hardly  feel  the  impact, 
but  It  would  take  the  earth  sixty-five  days 
to  get  there  after  it  started.— Strand  Magi 
azine. 


VISITING-CARDS  SI  EACH. 

J.  Fount  Tillman,  of  Tennessee,  register  of 
the  treasury,  does  not  use  the  conventional 
bits  of  pasteboard  for  visiting-cards. 

"I  use  these,"  Mr.  Tillman  tells  his  friends, 
flourishing  a  roll  of  paper  money. 

All  notes  issued  by  the  government  bear 
the  indorsement  of  the  register  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  fine- 
ly written,  somewhat  effeminate  signature 
of  Mr.  Tillman.  Like  that  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, who  conferred  public  office  on  the 
Tennesseean,  Mr.  Tillman's  handwriting  sug- 
gests a  man  entirely  different  in  personal 
appearance  from  his  real  self.  He  is  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  inclined  to  rotundity. 
His  linen  is  always  immaculate.  A  waist- 
coat cut  U-shaped  and  extremely  low  allows 
a  broad  expanse  of  shirt-bosom,  embellished 
by  a  magnificent  diamond  stud,  to  be  seen. 
His  diamond,  his  shirt-front  and  his  stal- 
wart build  have  made  Mr.  Tillman  a  notice- 
able figure  in  Washington. 

Just  how  Mr.  Tillman  began  the  practice 
of  sending  a  dollar  bill  or  a  bill  of  any  other 
denomination  to  a  person  whom  he  wished 
to  see  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the 
friends  of  the  register  tell  this  story  about 
it:  Mr.  Tillman  went  visiting  one  evening. 
When  he  opened  his  card-case  in  response 
to  the  presentation  of  a  silver  plate  by  a  ser- 
vant he  found  it  empty. 

"I  haven't  a  card  with  me,"  he  explained, 
and  was  about  to  send  up  his  name  by  word 
of  mouth  wheu  a  happy  thought  came. 
"This  will  serve  as  well,"  he  said,  fishing 
out  a  dollar  note  and  placing  it  on  the  sal- 
ver. "That's  not  for  you,  mind,"  added  the 
Tennesseean,  detecting  a  look  of  cupidity  in 

the  servant's  face.    "Give  it  to  Mr.   ;  he'll 

understand." 

But  Mr.           did  not  understand.    He  sent 

back  the  money,  with  a  request  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Tillman.  "How 
odd.  There's  my  name,  plain  as  daylight, 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner." 

The  register  was  received  at  once. — New 
York  Sun. 


THE  COBBLER'S  DOZEN. 

We  often  hear  of  a  baker's  dozen,  and 
most  of  us  know  that  it  means  thirteen. 
There  is  also  a  cobbler's  dozen,  and  that, 
too,  is  thirteen.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
there  was  a  law  which  compelled  cobblers 
to  put  twelve  nails  in  the  heel  of  each  shoe, 
and  that  when  the  nails  grew  cheap  the  cob- 
bler drove  the  thirteenth  nail  in  the  center 
of  the  heel  for  good  luck,  and  that  from  this 
came  the  legend  of  the  cobbler's  dozen,  num- 
bering thirteen. 


WONDERFUL  CHANGES. 

In  geography  the  changes  of  but  a  single 
generation  of  men  have  been  as  wonderful  as 
in  art  or  science.  But  a  few  years  ago  the 
map  of  Africa  presented  a  narrow  coast 
fringe  that  was  known  to  the  world,  while 
the  great  inland  continent  was  marked  "un- 
explored." Japan  was  so  hedged  about  that 
it  was  considered  as  a  sealed  world.  Across 
the  channel  lay  the  great  empire  of  China; 
within  its  border-line  no  white  man  was  wel- 
come to  set  his  foot,  and  his  effort  to  gain 
information  was  regarded  as  impertinence. 
Even  on  this  American  continent  there  had 
grown  up  nations,  from  Mexico  to  Patago- 
nia, with  whose  people  the  outside  world  had 
but  little  acquaintance.  The  geography  of  a 
few  years  ago  has  changed.  The  map  of 
Africa  is  figured  up  in  colors,  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  showing  growing  colonies 
with  flourishing  cities  and  railroad  lines,  un- 
der protectorates  of  England^  France.  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  Portugal.  Life  is  not 
only  possible,  but  pleasant,  and  there  are 
zones  within  which  the  climate  is  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Japan  has  become  Europeanized,  and  revels 
in  rapid  transit,  electric  lights  and  every 
other  advance  that  may  be  found  in  Europe 
or  America.  The  gates  of  China  are  ajar, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Pullman  car  will  take 
personally  conducted  excursions  right  into 
Teking.  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  em- 
peror himself.  Mexico  and  Spanish  America 
have  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  and  regular 
traius  run  from  the  shadow  of  the  White 
House  to  the  sunlight  that  falls  upon  the 
summits  of  Chapultepec.  Truly  the  world 
has  been  opened  up.  and  the  divers  peoples 
who  live  upon  it  are  discovering  the  broth- 
erhood that  exists  among  them. 


get  his  surplus  product  into  market  with- 
out giving  all  away  to  railroad  companies. 

"This  is  no  slight  movement,  without  aim 
or  organization,  but  is  to  be  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  means  that  Texas  is  to  be  pop- 
ulated, and  in  short  order,  and  with  a  class 
of  citizens  of  which  she  will  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  Already  Governor  Waite.  of  Col- 
orado, is  here  making  arrangements  for  a 
large  number  that  he  will  bring  with  him. 
Mr.  Debs  is  in  Chicago  arranging  to  start 
the  movement  there.  Debs  will  never  go 
into  another  strike,  but  will  work  to  give 
people  a  chance  to  get  out  from  under  the 
yoke  of.  oppression  of  debt,  which  year  by 
year  is  growing  heavier  and  heavier  upon 
them,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  in  the  glorious 
coast  country.  If  the  big  landowuers  of 
Texas  would  throw  open  their  holdings  and 
join  with  us  in  this  movement  to  colonize 
this  state,  in  five  years'  time  there  should  be 
at  least  2.000,000  more  people  inside  our 
border. 

"We  are  going  to  colonize  Texas  with  Pop- 
ulists, and  I  am'  now  engaged  in  a  syste- 
matic effort  to  refute  the  lies  that  have  been 
uttered  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land  against  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
great  state  of  Texas.  No  state  in  the  Union 
has  been  so  misrepresented  and  none  so 
little  understood;  but  the  tide  of  sentiment 
has  turned  Texasward,  and  the  West  and 
Northwest  are  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  at 
the  extent  of  the  threatened  exodus.  I  could 
uame  prominent  newspapers  in  those  regions 
which  have  refused  to  print  a  word  about 
Texas  during  the  present  year,  fearing  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  is  already  firing 
the  hearts  of  northwestern  farmers." 


POPULIST  STAMPEDE  TO  TEXAS. 

General  Paul  Yanderwoort.  the  well-known 
Populist  leader,  has  a  scheme  to  remove  thou- 
sands of  Populists  to  Texas  and  colonize 
them  on  land  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
General  Yanderwoort  is  now  at  Chesterrille, 
Colorado  county. 

"The  movement  is  now  only  in  its  incip- 
iency."  he  said  to  the  "Sun"  correspondent. 
"Already  the  Northwest  is  on  fire.  In  states 
where  high  taxes,  interest,  big  fuel  and 
clothing  bills  and  high  rates  of  transporta- 
tion keep  the  farmers'  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone, they  are  beginning  to  turn  their  eyes 
toward  Texas,  where  lands  are  cheap,  taxes 
low,  where  fuel  costs  practically  nothing  and 
clothing  little  in  comparison,  and  where  the 
farmer  is  close  to  tide-water,  where  he  can 


TRIAL  FREE. 

If  you  have  rheumatism,  try  that  simple  remedy 
which  cured  me.  Trial  package  and  other  information 
free.  Address  John  A.  Smith,  Dept.H.  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Curtain  Stretcher  and  Quilting  Frame 

Strong,  light,  convenient  and  indispensable,  if  you 

would  do  up  your  lace  curtains  in  the  mosc  approved 
manuer.  And  all  who  make  their  own  quilts  and 
comforters  find  it  a  very  neceesary  convenience.  Order 
now :  yon  may  need  it  beiore  yon  think  of  this  adv. 
agaiu.  Sect  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  SI. 
Address  American  Cabinet  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

"  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion,"  writes  Prof.  R.  A.  Clayton, 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  "are  marvels  of  cheap- 
ness, considering  their  general  excellence 
in  contents  and  style.  After  examining 
successive  issues  I  am  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed that  they  are  great  boons  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  who  in  these  times  are  obliged  to 
make  fifty  cents  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  once 
did." 


THE  CUSTOMARY  BOAST. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  animosity  in  the 
harem  just  now,"  said  one  of  the  gossips  of 
the  Turkish  court. 

"Are  the  sultan's  wives  quarreling?"  in- 
quired another. 

"Yes.  Every  one  of  them  claims  indi- 
vidual credit  for  having  made  her  husband 
the  successful  man  that  he  is  to-day."— Wash- 
ington Star. 


SEA  SHORE  EXCURSIONS 


VTA  PESSSYIVAXIA  LINES  THIS  STTMSIER— LOW 
KATES  FOR  VACATION  TRIPS  AND  OUT- 
INGS ALONG  THE  OCEAN. 

General  excursions  to  the  sea-shore  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  rates  will  be  inaugurated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  this  summer,  offer- 
ing grand  opportunity  for  delightful  outings 
at  the  most  popular  ocean  resorts  on  the 
continent.  This  announcement  will  be  good 
news  to  persons  who  may  desire  to  enjoy 
their  vacation  at  the  seaside.  They  may 
visit  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May.  Avalon,  Sea 
Isle  City.  Anglesea.  Ocean  City.  Holly 
Beach  or  Wihlwood  at  very  low  fare,  round- 
trip  tickets  to  either  resort  being  obtainable 
at  the  same  rate. 

The  first  excursion  will  be  run  Thursday, 
July  15th,  followed  by  a  second  four  weeks 
later.  Thursday.  August  12th.  Round-trip 
rates  to  either  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May. 
Avalon.  Sea  Isle  City.  Anglesea.  Ocean  City. 
Wihlwood  or  Holly  Beach.  New  Jersey,  from 
principal  stations  from  which  excnrsiou  tick- 
ets will  be  sold  are  given  below.  . 


$5.00  WATCH  $2.50 

Including  a  Yearly  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

This  watch  is  made  and  fully  warranted  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  watch-factories  in  America.  We 
guarantee  it  to  be  a  genuine,  reliable  and  satisfactory 
watch  in  every  particular  or  money  refunded. 


With 
Paper 


From. 


From. 

Logansport. 

Marion  

Ridgeville... 


Round 
Trip. 
....S13  00 
....  13.00 
12.00 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  PULPIT. 

"Brethren,"  said  a  well-known  bishop  the 
4  other  day  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  "I  beg 
you  to  take  hold  of  your  own  heart  and  look 
it  straight  in  the  face."— Tlt-Blts. 


Round 
Trip. 

Fort  Wayne  S12.50 

Lima   12.00 

Crestline    12.00 

Toledo   12.50 

Tiffin   12.00 

Mansfield   12.00 

Orrville   11.50 

Massillon   11.50 

Canton   11.50 

Cleveland    11-50 

Alliance   11.00 

Salem   11.00 

Niies   11.50 

Girard    11.50 

Youngstown   11.50 

New  Castle,  Pa   11.50 

Cincinnati   12.00 

Davton   1150 

Springfield    11.50 

Nenia   11.50 

London   11.50 

The  return  limit  will  cover  twelve  days  In- 
cluding the  date  of  sale,  which  will  be  ample 
for  customary  ten  days'  vacation.  For  fur- 
ther desired  Information  apply  to  nearest 
Pennsylvania  Line  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 
F.  VAN  Dt  sEN,  Chief  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  partic- 
ulars. Illustrated  descriptions  of  resorts  to 
which  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold,  with 
list  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at  each, 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 


Elwood   13.00 

Anderson   12.50 

New  Castle,  Ind...  12.50 

Louisville   13.00 

Seymour  13.00 

Columbus,  Ind   13.00 

Indianapolis   13.00 

Cambridge  City...  12.50 

Richmond   12.00 

Greenville   12.00 

Piqua   11.50 

Urbana  _  11.50 

Columbus,  0   11.00 

Newark   11.00 

Zanesville   10.50 

New  Comerstown  10.50 
Dennison   10.50 


Prem. 


No.  75. 


STEM- WIND  AND  STEM-SET 

The  staudard  seven-jeweled  move- 
ment in  this  watch  is  a  most  durable 
and  accurate  timekeeper.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  the  equal  of 
movements  sold  for  $10  and  more.  It 
is  short-winding  and  has  enameled 
dial.  Guaranteed  one  year,  same  as 
an  expensive  Elgin. 

NICKEL-SILVER  CASE 

The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver  aud 
will  never  change  color.  •  For  size 
and  style  see  illustration.  Heretofore 
this  watch  has  been  sold  exclusively 
by  jewelers  for  about  S5.00  each. 
With  the  same  usage  it  will  last  as 
long  as  a  Twenty-five  Dollar  watch. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ^d£ft&KiS5 

satisfaction  in  every  particular,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  $2.50  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.   It  is  sure  to  please  every  one. 

To  those  who  wish  to  sec  the  watch  before  they  buy  we  will  send  it  free  of 
charge  to  your  express  office  with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you  want  the 
watch,  pay  the  express  agent  $2.50  for  it  and  a  year's  subscription ;  if  not,  the 
agent  will  return  it  to  us.    Ve  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  watch  and  chain. 


Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.50. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


June  15,  1897. 
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(Queries. 

e®"KEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-BO 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered,  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Queri6ts  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  6hould 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  he  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Book  on  Silo  Wanted.— D.  W.  S.,  Lake 
Linden,  Mich.  Request  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C,  to  send  j-ou 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  32— "Silos  and  Silage." 

Ginseng  Culture. — H.  A.  A.,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal.,  and  others.  Send  five  cents  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Union  Building, Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1G— 
"American  Ginseng." 

Vine-borers.— N.  W.,  Evans,  N,  Y.,  writes: 
"What  will  prevent  the  cucumber-borer  from 
destroying  the  vines  when  they  are  in  full 
bearing?"  . 

REFLY : — These  borers  tunnel  through  the 
main  stock  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Dig 
them  out  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 

Whitewash.— W.  T.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal., 
writes:  "I  send  a  recipe  for  whitewash  that 
will  not  peel  or  rub  off.  Slake  one  bushel 
of  fresh  lime  with  hot  water.  While  slak- 
ing add  one  pound  of  glue  previously  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  stir  continually. 
Before  applying  add  sufficient  blueing  to 
give  the  tint  desired.  This  whitewash  is 
good  for  both  inside  and  outside  work. 

Silo  T.  E.  L.,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

"Will  it  pay  me  to  build,,  a  silo  on  a  small 
farm  where  I  can  keep  five  cows?  It  seems 
as  if  the  expense  of  getting  a  cutter  and 
power  to  fill  the  silo  would  take  all  of  the 
profit." 

Reply :— Others  have  found  it  profitable  to 
build  silos  and  feed  ensilage  on  small  farms. 
You  can  easily  keep  two  or  three  times  as 
many  cows  on  the  same  land.  The  expense 
of  a  cutter  is  not  great,  ■  and  you  can  hire 
a  power.  If  you  are  an  expert  dairyman  you 
will  find  that  it  will  pay  you  to  build  a  silo. 

Mushrooms.- B.  B.  K.,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  how  to  tell 
mushrooms  from  poisonous  toadstools.  In 
this  neighborhood  only  one  kind  seems  to  be 
recognized— those  which  grow  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a  corn-cob.  Are  the  .  other  kinds 
distinguished  by  the  color  underneath,  or 
ibow?" 

Retly: — Request  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  to  send  you  the  re- 
cently published  bulletins  on  mushrooms. 
One  of  these  describes  the  edible  kinds,  and 
you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  kinds 
which  you  have  considered  unfit  for  food  are 
the  choicest. 

Bugs  in  Peas.— D.  A.,Birdsboro,  Pa., writes: 
"How  can  peas  be  kept  over  winter  without 
the  bugs  getting  at  them  and  eating  them?" 

REriA" : — The  eggs  of  the  pea-weevil  are  de- 
posited on  the  young  peas.  From  these  lar- 
vae (or  worms)  hatch,  which  live  inside  the 
pea,  and  finally  change  into  the  bug  you  find 
in  the  peas  in  the  following  spring.  We  know 
of  no  way  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  being 
deposited.  But  the  larvae  can  be  destroyed 
without  injuring  the  peas.  After  they  are 
harvested  and  dried,  put  them  into  a  tight 
box,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphid  of 
carbon,  and  cover  closely.  The  fumes  from 
this  volatile  liquid  will  kill  every  "bug"  that 
may  be  in  the  peas. 

Rescne-grass.- H.  T.  F.,  Tiger  Mill,  Texas, 
writes:  "With  this  letter  I  mail  you  a  plant 
of  rescue-grass.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  grasses.  It  comes  up  after  the  first 
rain  in  the  fall,  and  grows  all  winter.  All 
kinds  of  stock  are  very  fond  of  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it  killed  in  winter,  although  we 
have  ice  sometimes  here  in  Texas  several 
'nches  thick.  In  the  springtime  it  grows 
very  rapidly  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
and  goes  to  seed.  Every  farmer  should  sow 
some  of  this  grass  every  fall  for  winter  pas- 
ture." 

Reply: — The  plant  received  is  a  specimen 
of  very  luxuriant  growth.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  F.  in  favor  of  rescue-grass  of  the  South 
corresponds  to  that  of  many  other  southern 
farmers. 


$200  IN  PRIZES 

TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  publishers  of  Farji  and  Fire- 
side request  each  and  every  reader 
to  turn  to  page  19  and  read  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  word  contest,  which 
closes  June  30,  1897.   It  is  very  Im- 
portant that  all  those  who  are  going 
to  enter  the  contest  begin  on  their 
list  of  words  immediately,  and  send 
them  in  at  an  early  date.   Those  who  put  it 
off  will  find  the  month  of  June  soon  gone  and 
their  chance  to  get  the  bicycle,  gold  watch,  etc., 
past.   Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their 
boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  contest.   It  is  easy, 
yet  instructive,  and  they  may  win  one  of  the 
twenty-five  prizes.   See  page  19. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  & 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  he  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H,  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  au  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasous.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Heaves.— M.  E.  R.,  Beaverdam,  Wis.  What 
you  describe  is  a  plain  ease  of  so-called 
heaves.  Please  consult  recent  numbers  of 
this  paper,  and  you  cauuot  fail  to  find  the 
information  you  are  after. 

A  Yearling  Heifer.— A.  S.  D.,  Sedan, Ohio. 
If  your  heifer  is  only  one  year  old  it  is  a 
little  premature  to  call  her  barren,  or  sterile, 
unless  it  be  that  you  know  that  her,  sexual 
organs  are  defective.  Wait  until  she  is  older, 
an  then  have  her  served  again,  and  if  then 
yon  find  that  she  does  not  conceive,  prepare 
her  for  the  butcher. 

Tender  Month.— G.  R.  B.,  Maple  Valley.N. 
Y.  If  the  mouth  of  your  young  mare  is  very 
tender  and  easily  gets  sore,  you  will  have  to 
use  a  much  thicker  and  easier  bit,  and  keep 
that  scrupulously  clean.  You  have  also  to 
see  to  it  that  the  head-stall  of  the  bridle  is 
neither  too  short  nor  too  long.  In  some 
cases  also  a  more  gentle  driver  is  necessary. 

Stiffened  S.  E.  B.,  Deshler,  Ohio.  Your 

horse  is  stiffened  or  crippled  in  consequence 
of  a  partial  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fere  legs  as  a  result  from  overexertion 
or  overwork.  A  long  run  at  pasture  and  ex- 
emption from  all  kinds  of  work  for  a  long 
time  'may  possibly  effect  some  improvement, 
but  a  perfect  restoration  to  soundness  is  out 
of  the  question. 

Opaque  Cornea.— G.  G.,  Rosario,  Wash. The 
opaqueness  of  the  cornea  of  your  horse, 
originally  produced  by  an  oat-chaff  that  was 
lodged  on  the  cornea  beneath  the  eyelids 
three  months  ago,  would  have  more  or  less, 
and  perhaps  entirely,  disappeared  if  you  had 
not  constantly  irritated  the  cornea  with  your 
powdered  burnt  alum.  By  all  means  stop 
that  irritating  treatment,  and  all  opaque- 
ness that  is  not  milk-white  or  cream-colored 
may  disappear  yet  if  you  only  leave  the  eye 
alone  or  limit  your  treatment  to  washing 
the  eye  with  clean  and  warm  water  and  a 
clean  and  soft  rag. 

Itching:.— W.  M.,  Freuna,  Mo.  If  your  horse 
has  an  itching  cutaneous  eruption,  wash  the 
same  thoroughly  first  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  before  he  is  perfectly  dry 
with  a  f:ve-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  (Pear- 
son's) in  warm  water.  Repeat  the  latter  wash 
once  every  three  or  four  days,  and  after  each 
wash  thoroughly  clean  the  stable,  or,  at  any 
rate,  put  the  horse  in  a  stall;  continue  this 
treatment  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Also  keep 
the  chickens  out  of  the  stable  where  you 
keep  your  horse.  Do  not  neglect  to  disinfect 
brush  and  currycomb  and  all  other  utensils, 
etc.,  that  come  in  contact  with  the  animal. 

Possibly  Tnbercnlosis.— J.  H.  T.,  Kent, 
Wash.  It  is  true  all  that  proceeds  from  your 
inquiry  is  that  both  your  Jersey  bull  and 
cow  have  an  obstruction  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  probably  close  to  the  larynx;  but 
as  bovine  tuberculosis  frequently  announces 
its  presence  in  the  very  way  you  describe, 
and  as  both  animals,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
are  Jerseys,  a  breed  of  cattle  which  for  ob- 
vious reasons  suffers  more  from  tuberculosis 
than  any  other,  the  best  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  have  both  animals  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  If  you  do  not  know  how 
to  have  it  done  and  where  to  obtain  reliable 
tuberculin,  apply  to  the  state  veterinarian 
of  your  state. 

Death  of  Two  Brood-sows.— J.  K.  R.,Wal- 
ton,  Ky.  It  does  not  appear  from  your  de- 
scription that  the  weaning  of  the  pigs  or 
the  "taking  of  the  male"  nine  days  before 
the  sows  took  sick  and  died  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  disease  and  death.  The 
rapid  death  of  both  animals,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  few  symptoms  you  have 
given,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
sows,  w-hich  took  sick  ^oon  after  feeding- 
one  in  two  hours  and  the  other  a  little  later 
—consumed  with  their  food  or  picked  up 
somewhere  else  something  poisonous.  Some 
of  the  symptoms  you  have  given  would  indi- 
cate strychnine  or  mix  vomica,  although  the 
whole  combination  of  symptoms  produced  by 
strychnine  poisoning  has  not  been  given. 

Rabies.— J.  L.  McC,  Richmond,  Ohio.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  your  eighteen  and  your 
neighbor's  thirty-eight  sheep  died  of  rabies. 
There  is  no  remedy.  All  the  sheep  that  have 
been  bitten  by  the  rabid  dog  should  at  once 
be  killed,  and  all  others  in  the  same  flock 
should  be  kept  strictly  separated,  and  be 
closely  watched  until  it  becomes  evident  that 
no  more  cases  will  occur.  The  same  dog 
that  bit  your  and  your  neighbor's  sheep  has 
undoubtedly  bitten  some  more  live  stock, 
and  probably  also  human  beings.  One  dog 
affected  with  the  raging  form  of  rabies  can 
in  a  very  short  time  do  an  immense  amount 
of  damage,  because  such  an  animal,  while 
roaming  aimlessly  about,  often  travels  many 
miles  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Edematous  Swelling*. — G.  W.,  Kearney, 
Mo.  The  edematous  swelling  of  your  mare, 
situated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen 
and  extending  from  the  udder  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  chest,  is  either  a  symptom  of 
general  dropsy,  which  is  the  more  probable, 
as  you  say  the  mare  has  been  running  out 
without  shelter,  has  a  very  long  coat  of 
hair,  and  seems  to  be  stupid,  or  else  it  is 
of  an  erysipelatous  nature.  If  the  latter  is 
the  ease,  you  will  find  small  sores  or  lesions, 
through  which  the  bacteria  found  an  en- 
trance. In  this  case  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  a  cure,  provided,  of  course, 
the  mare  is  not  otherwise  ailing,  if  you  make, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  to  all  the  small  sores  a 
liberal  application  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil, 
three  parts. 


A  "Wen  or  Something  Similar."— D.  C, 

Centralia,  Wash.  If  you  will  give  a  de- 
scription of  "the  wen  or  something  similar" 
growing  on  the  lower  jaw  of  your  Jersey  cow, 
I  may  be  able  to  answer  your  question,  but 
without  any  description  whatever  I  cannot. 
For  all  I  know  the  wen  or  something  else 
may  be  a  very  malignant  tumor — possibly 
actinomycosis — or  a  very  innocent  swelling. 

Agalactia. — G.  W.,  Gay  lord,  Mich.  Agalac- 
tia, or  lack  of  milk  production,  can  have 
various  causes.  The  two  most  frequent  ones 
are  extreme  poverty  and  the  reverse — a  too 
good,  very  tleshy  condition..  As  you  say 
that  your  cow  is  in  a  good  condition,  and 
that  her  "bag  is  growing,  but  it  is  all  flesh," 
it  is  possible  that  the  last-named  cause  ex- 
ists in  your  case.  Therefore,  it  appears  to 
he  advisable  to  feed  your  cow  nothing  but 
green  and  juicy  food,  such  as  green  grass 
and  clover,  and  to  excite  the  mammary 
glands  to  greater  activity  by  frequent  milk- 
ing. v 

Lame  in  the  Foot  J.W.  B.,  Levant,  N.  Y. 

All  that  proceeds  from  your  letter  is  that 
your  mare  is  lame  in  the  left  fore  foot,  but 
as  you  give  no  description  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  lameness  beyond  saying  that  the 
same  seems  to  be  sometimes  worse  and  some- 
times better,  there  are  yet  too  many  possibil- 
ities to  admit  a  definite  diagnosis.  As  such 
I  will  mention  corns,  contracted  hoofs,  navic- 
ular disease  and  even  ringbone.  Have  the 
animal  first  examined  by  a  good  horseshoer, 
and  if  he  finds  neither  corns  nor  a  contracted 
hoof,  consult  a  competent  veterinarian. 

A  Complicated  Case.— A.  R.  A.,  Atoka,  I. 
T.  The  numerous  lesions,  the  long-continued 
suppuration  of  the  withers,  but  particularly 
of  the  injured  leg,  combined  with  the  cough- 
ing and  the  evident  affection  of  the  lungs, 
make  it  more  than  probable  and  almost  cer- 
tain that  an  absorption  of  pus-prodncing 
bacteria  has  taken  place,  that  abscesses  have 
developed  in  the  lungs,  and  that  pyemia  has 
been  produced,  which,  of  course,  settles  the 
fate  of  the  animal.  But  even  if  the  worst 
should  not  have  taken  place,  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  your  very  good  description,  is 
such  that  no  recovery  can  be  expected  unless 
a  very  good  and  watchful  veterinarian  con- 
stantly superintends  the  treatment.  This 
means  that  if  no  pyemia  and  no  abscesses 
in  the  lungs  have  developed,  the  animal 
might  have  a  chance  if  treated  in  a  good 
veterinary  hospital,  but  not  otherwise. 

Attends  to  the  Milking  Herself.— C.  E. 

C,  Morley,  Mich.  If  your  cow  acts  as  her  own 
milkmaid,  you  can  easily  make  that  occupa- 
tion an  unpleasant  one  to  her  and  induce  her 
to  quit  in  utter  disgust,  if  you  get  her  a 
good  leathern  halter  with  two  rows  of  sharp- 
pointed  nails  in  the  nose-hand,  one  row 
slightly  pointing  upward  and  the  other 
(lower)  slightly  pointing  downward,  for  then 
every  time  she  attempts  to  suck  herself, 
she  will  prick  her  own  hide  with  the  sharp 
nails,  and  will  soon  "go  on  a  strike."  First, 
however,  make  sure  that  she  does  the  suck- 
ing herself,  and  is  not  sucked  by  some  other 
animal.  If  the  latter  should  be  found  to  be 
the  case,  put  the  halter  on  the  one  that  does 
the  sucking,  and  then  that  one  will  not  be 
permitted  to  suck  a  second  time.  But  no 
matter  which  animal  does  the  sucking.  I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  remove  the  halter  too  soon, 
for  if  you  do,  the  "strike"  may  soon  come 
to  an  end. 

Dead  Cow.— O.  T.  B.,  Tell,  Wis.  You  desire 
to  know  what  killed  your  cow,  but  do  not 
give  any  symptoms  of  her  sickness,  nor. any 
description  of  the  morbid  changes  found  af- 
ter death.  You  only  say  that  your  cow  took 
sick  twenty  hours  after  calving,  and  died  in 
four  hours;  and  as  to  the  morbid  changes, 
you  dwell  on  the  size  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
say  that  the  kidneys  seemed  to  be  inflamed, 
consequently  make  statements  which,  as  far 
as  a  diagnosis  is  concerned,  really  do  amount 
to  nothing.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
diseases  which  are  very  acute  (terminate  in 
a  very  short  time).  The  size  of  the  gall- 
bladder, as  given  by  you,  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, and  only  shows  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  was  not  lively  for 
several  hours  before  death,  and  what  you 
say  about  the  kidneys  is  of  no  diagnostic 
value  whatever,  for  what  looked  to  you  like 
inflammation  may  have  been  nothing  but  a 
post-mortem  change.  It  is  possible  that  your 
cow  died  of  puerpural  paralysis  (so-called 
calving-fever),  but  further  1  cannot  answer 
your  question. 

Probably  a  Melano-sarcoma.— D.  H.  W., 

Baird  Furnace,  Ohio.  The  bleeding  tumor 
on  your  horse's  sheath  is  probably  what  is 
known  as  a  melano-sarcoma,  a  tumor  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  gray  horses.  The  tumor 
in  question,  not  being  much  larger  than  a 
bulled  walnut,  can  probably  be  successfully 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation  if  performed 
by  a  skilled  surgeon;  but  the  trouble  is,  if 
there  is  one  such  tumor  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  there  are  usually  several  of  them 
in  interior  parts  where  the  surgical  knife  can- 
not reach  them.  Further,  if  such  a  mel- 
anotic tumor  is  not  thoroughly  and  complete- 
ly removed,  the  remnant  that  is  left  will  soon 
show  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  will  in  a 
short  time  be  larger  than  the  whole  ever 
has  been.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a 
melanotic  tumor  is  severely  left  alone  and 
not  in  the  least  irritated,  its  growth,  as  a 
rule,  is  slow,  and  not  much  damage  will  be 
done  in  a  long  time.  Of  course,  where  the 
seat  of  the  tumor  is  such  as  to  make  irrita- 
tion unavoidable,  or  where  the  growth  of 
the  same  is  a  rapid  one,  an  extirpation,  not- 
withstanding the  doubtful  prognosis,  is  indi- 
cated. 

Similar  to  Stringhalt.— A.  L.  L.,  Solon 
Springs,  Wis.  What  you  describe  must  be 
something  similar  to  stringhalt  and  be 
caused  by  a  defect,  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  muscles  which  draw 
the  hind  legs  backward,  or  push  the  body 
forward  if  the  leg  is  advanced.  If  acquired, 
as  is  most  likely  the  case,  this  defect  or  ab- 
normal weakness  very  likely  has  been 
caused  by  overexertion  and  a  subsequent 
degeneration  of  some  or  many  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  of  the  affected  mnscles.  It  is 
also  possible  that  by  overexertion  some  of 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  muscles  in  ques- 
tion have  been  ruptured,  or  that  a  partial 
separation  of  these  muscles  from  their  point 
of  attachment  or  point  of  insertion  has 
taken  place,  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that 
:mportant  branches  of  the  ischiadic  nerves 
have  undergone  degeneration  and  ceased  to 
perform  their  functions.  Either  supposition 
will  explain  the  peculiar  motions  which  you 
describe.  If  the  last-named  is  the  correct 
one,  the  ease  would  be  genuine  stringhalt  in 
both  hind  legs.  Practically  it  is  immaterial 
which  one  of  the  possible  causes  named  is 
the  true  one,  because  none  of  them  will 
yield  to  the  treatment. 


Chronic  Luxation  of  the  Patella.— F. 

M.  (_'.,  Tiverton,  Ohio.  What  you  describe 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  chronic,  or  rather  habitual,  luxation  (slip- 
ping out  of  its  place)  of  the  patella  in  both 
hind  legs.  As  the  mare,  now  five  years  old, 
was  thus  affected  since  a  colt,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  any  permanent  re- 
covery can  be  effected.  The  patella  in  such 
cases  usually  slips  out  when  the  animal  lies 
down  or  gets  up  or  is  making  an  awkward 
movement,  but  also  easily  resumes  its  nat- 
ural position  or  slips  back  in  its  proper 
place,  and  then  the  stiffness  and  limping 
at  once  disappear.  If  you  find  the  mare 
standing  stiff  in  the  stable  in  the  morning, 
you  can  cause  a  slipping  back  of  the  patella 
in  its  place  by  suddenly  pushing  the  mare 
sideways,  or  if  she  does  not  react  quick 
enough,  by  giving  her  a  smart  cut  with  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  and  thus  cause  her  to  make 
a  sudden  movement  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  whip, 
you  can  procure  the  same  effect  by  suddenly 
throwing  some  cold  watef  on  the  animal. 

Bad  Sores.— J.  G.  V.,  Doe  Bay,  Wash.  Ordi- 
nary sores  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse  usually 
heal  without  much  ado.  As  those  which  you 
describe,  and  which  are  situated  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lower  lip  of  your  mare,  do  not, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  same,  very 
likely,  are  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation,  because  it  will  not  do  to  apply 
strong  caustics  to  the  inside  of  a  horse's 
mouth.  If  where  you  live  no  competent  vet- 
erinarian is  available,  I  advise  you  to  have 
the  sores  examined  by  your  family  phy- 
sician,who  will  probably  be  able  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  sores  and  tell  you  what  to 
do.  If  he  finds  them  to  be  malignant,  but 
does  not  wish  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
no  veterinarian  is  available,  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  removing  and  destroying  the  morbid 
tissues  yourself  if  you  throw  the  mare,  put 
a  speculum  into  her  mouth,  have  the  lower 
lip  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  and  then 
by  means  of  a  small  surgeon's  sponge  fas- 
tened to  a  stick  burn  the  sores  out  with  pure 
nitric  acid.  Doing  this,  of  course,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  nitric  in 
contact  with  nothing  but  the  sores  and  the 
morbid  tissue,  and  then,  before  the  animal 
is  allowed  to  get  up,  the  inside  of  the  lip 
must  be  washed  out  with  water,  so  as  to 
remove  every  particle  of  acid  that  has  not 
combined  with  the  tissue. 

Several  Questions.— W.  H.  R.,  Ambler, 

Ohio.  Your  horse,  which  shows  accelerated 
breathing  when  at  work,  probably  has  so- 
called  "heaves,"  an  ailment  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  chronic,  feverless  and  incurable 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  may  have  its 
source  in  various  morbid  conditions.  The 
chronic  diarrhea  of  your  horse  is  a  symp- 
tom, and  the  effect  of  a  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Possibly  this 
same  chronic  catarrh  (chronic  inflammation 
of  mucous  membranes)  extends  also  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, and  in  that  case  also  constitutes  the 
cause  of  the  accelerated  respiration.  Such 
a  chronic  catarrh  very  seldom  yields  to  any 
medicinal  treatment,  especially  if  of  long 
standing.  As  a  rule,  a  little  more  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  by  a  good  dietetic 
treatment  and  by  avoiding  an  exposure  to 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather.  If  a  good 
pasture  with  pure  water  is  available,  a  run 
at  pasture  from  the  first  of  May  to  twentieth 
of  June  will  do  more  good  than  anything 
else.  At  all  other  times  it  is  essential  to 
feed  sound  food  that  is  sufficiently  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion,  and  to  give  nothing 
hut  pure  water,  uncontaminated  with  worm- 
brood,  for  drinking.  Your  last  question  I 
cauuot  answer,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean,  and  have  no  idea  which  of  the 
many  bones  of  a  horse  you  call  a  "spoon- 
bone." 

Knee-spmiig.— P.  J.  O.,  Roselle,  N.  J.  There 
are  two  entirely  different  ailments,  or  rather 
conditions,  both  of  which  are  usually  called 
"knee-sprung."  The  one,  which  cannot  be 
called  morbid,  consists  in  a  shifting  of  a 
part  of  the  angles  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  joints  to  the  knee  and 
pastern  joints.  This  condition  is  often  met 
with  in  horses  with  good  mechanical  propor- 
tions (comparatively  long  bones  and  short 
legs,  therefore  with  considerable  angle  in 
the  upper  joints),  but  which  have  been  re- 
tarded in  their  development  while  colts  by 
an  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food.  Such 
horses,  on  account  of  too  much  angle,  not 
only  in  the  knees,  but  also  in  the  pastern- 
joints,  have  very  "soft"  pasterns.  They  are 
not  lame  or  stiff,  and  are  often  good  trav- 
elers and  good  workers.  The  other  condi- 
tion is  morbid,  and  is  caused  by  a  morbid 
contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons.  These 
horses,  therefore,  also  have  too  much  angle 
in  the  knees,  which  are  bent  forward,  but 
their  pasterns  are  more  or  less  perpendic- 
ular, and  in  the  higher  degrees  these  horses 
walk  on  their  toes.  This  kind  of  knee-sprnng 
is  originally  produced  by  an  overexertion 
(straining)  of  the  flexor  tendons.  As  long  as 
the  contraction  of  the  latter  is  not  perma- 
nent or  confirmed,  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  by  long-continued  strict 
rest,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  some 
cases,  by  applications  of  a  good  counter- 
irritant,  or  a  so-called  blister  to  the  strained 
tendons.  As  such  a  blister  or  counter- 
irritant  nothing  is  superior  to  oil  of  can- 
tharides,  prepared  by  heating  one  part  of 
cantharides  and  four  parts  of  olive-oil  one 
hour  in  a  water-bath,  which  every  druggist 
knows  how  to  do.  If,  however,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  tendons  is  compfeted  and  all 
symptoms  of  inflammation  have  disap- 
peared, nothing  is  left  but  to  perform  the 
operation  of  tenotomy,  subcutaneously,  of 
course.  As  this  operation  can  be  performed 
only  by  a  competent  surgeon,  a  description 
will  only  be  superfluous.  Under  proper  treat- 
ment after  the  performance,  something  upon 
which  the  success  will  depend,  it  will  take 
eight  weeks  until  the  operated  horse  has 
again  the  use  of  his  leg;  and  as  only  one  leg 
can  be  operated  on  at  a  time,  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  four  months  until  the  horse 
can  use  both  fore  legs,  and  at  least  a  year 
until  the  latter  have  gained  approximately 
their  former  firmness  and  strength. 
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Smiles. 


SHRINKING. 

She  shuns  the  water,  yes.  for  she 

May  shrink  with  better  grace 
Than  may  her  witching  bathing-suit 

Prom  the  water's  damp  embrace. 

A  BOSTON  LULLABY. 

Doff  thy  new  spectacles, 
Peregrine,  d-arling  one; 
Minds  are  but  obstacles 
When  work  is  overdone. 
Lullaby,  hushaby,  slumber  thou  festinate. 
Hushaby,  lullaby,  never  procrastinate. 

Lay  down  thy  Ibsen,  dear. 

Browning  and  Emerson; 
Sealed  be  the  cultured  ear 

Save  to  my  benison. 
Lullaby,  hushaby,  cherish  obedience, 
Hushaby,  lullaby,  captivate  somnolence. 

Dream  of  Lohengrin, 

Siegfried.  Brunnhilde  fair; 
Banish,  my  Peregrine. 

Thoughts  of  the  Pilgrims  spare. 
Lullaby,  hushaby,  sleep,  dear,  till  night 
is  done. 

Hushaby,  lullaby,  mother's  phenomenon. 

—Life. 


MISSED  THEM. 

At  one  of  Lord  Westerby's  famous 
dinner  parties  there  arose  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  relative  humor  of  the 
north  and  south  of  England.  Illus- 
trative of  the  wit  of  the  south. 
Cardinal  Manning  told  an  experience  which 
occurred  when  he  was  rector  of  Lovington, 
in  Sussex.  He  went  to  visit  a  poor  old 
parishioner,  a  widow  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age.  who  had  had  nine  or  ten 
children,  of  whom  all  but  one  daughter  had 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  left  her.  At 
last  this  daughter  married,  and  she  was 
alone.  The  archbishop  said  to  her,  "Dame, 
you  must  feel  it  lonely  now,  after  having 
had  so  large  a  family!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  do  feel  it  lonesome. 
I  have  brought  up  a  long  family,  and  now 
here  I  am  living  alone.  And  I  misses  'em, 
and  I  wants  'em;  but  I  misses  'em  more 
than  I  wants  'em."— Wave. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  HINT. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  still  the  venerable 
ex-United  States  senator  lingered  in  tbe  par- 
lor with  the  young  people.  Evidently  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

"I  hope,  papa,"  said  his  daughter,  gently, 
but  resolutely,  "that  you  will  not  be  offended 
if  I  now  move  a  close  call  of  the  house, 
during  which  all  persons  not  entitled  to  the 
floor  will  please  retire,  while  Charlie  and  I 
discuss  a  question  of  personal  privilege!"— 
Truth.   

WHAT  HE  FOUND. 

"War,"  said  the  man  who  reads  the  papers, 
"is  full  of  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  and 
not  the  least  of  them  are  in  the  department 
of  geographical  orthography." 

He  had  just  been  reading  that  fierce  battles 
had  occurred  at  Tyrnavo,  Tirnova  and  Tur- 
nova;  also  at  Melouna  Pass,  Milouna  Pass, 
Melouni  Pass  or  Maloney  Pass,  as  the  case 
may  be.— Puck. 


A  LUCKY  PRISONER. 

Old  lawyer— "I  cannot  take  your  ease. 
Circumstantial  evidence  is  so  strong  against 
you  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  your 
innocence." 

Prisoner— "But  I  am  not  innocent.  I  am 
guilty." 

Old  lawyer— "Oh.  then  maybe  I  can  clear 
you."— New  York  Weekly. 


BITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "I  must  confess 
that  lie  deceived  me  as  to  his  habits." 

"Does  be  drink  or  gamble  or  anything  of 
thai  kind?"  Inquired  the  other. 

"So.  Before  we  were  wed  he  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  hart  a  habit  of  talking  in  his 
sleep  about  all  his  doings.  And  he  does  not." 
—Indianapolis  Journal. 


TRAMPING  A  LA  MODE. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  never  to  come  here 
again?" 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  madam,  but  It 
Is  the  fault  of  my  seorctnry:  he  has  neg- 
lected to  strike  your  name  from  my  calllng- 
list."-Tlt-Blts. 


NARROW  ESCAPE. 

"I  have  had  BBCb  S  terrible  dream!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Sklonphllnt,  waking  suddenly 
and  willing  the  cold  perspiration  from  his 
face.  "1  thought  somebody  had  passed  a 
Canadian  quarter  on  me  and  got  away!" 


THE  PASTOR  S  WISDOM. 

"I  never  thought  it  of  you,  George,' 


said 


the  pastor's  old  schoolmate,  iu  the  seclusion 
of  the  ministerial  study,  "that  I  should  live 
to  hear  you  denouncing  progressive  euchre 
as  wicked." 

"If  I  didn't."  said  the  good  man,  "they 
would  be  playing  poker  next.  But  as  long 
as  I  can  keep  them  believing  that  they  are 
sinning  a  little  they  will  stick  to  their 
euchre."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


TOO  APPRECIATIVE. 

Miss  Gotham— "And  I  suppose  they  have 
bargain  days  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Mclvor?" 

Mclvor— "Ma  conscience,  no!  It  wad  na 
do  ava." 

Miss  Gotham— "Indeed!  Why,  I  thought 
bargain  days  would  just  suit  your  people." 

Mclvor— "That's  just  it!  It  would  suit  them 
ower  weel.  Gin  they  had  bairgain  days 
naebody  wad  buy  onything  on  the  ither  days, 
ye  ken."— Puck. 


AS  USUAL. 

She  had  just  returned  after  quite  a  long  ab- 
sence, and  he  had  been  explaining  to  her 
how  much  he  had  missed  her. 

"When  did  you  miss  me  the  most?"  she 
asked. 

"When  two  of  my  suspender-buttons  came 
off,"  he  answered,  truthfully.— Chicago  Post. 


MANY  UNHAPPY  RETURNS. 

"Where  is  all  that  paper  I  left  on  my 
desk?" 

"I  thought  it  was  waste-paper,  and  threw 
it  out,"  the  girl  explained. 

"Xo,  it  wasn't  waste-paper,"  said  the  poet, 
sadly.  "I  hadn't  written  any  verse  on  it 
yet." — Typographical  Journal. 


THREE  HAPPY  WOMEN. 

Each  Relieved  of  Periodic  Pain  and  Back- 
ache.   A  Trio  of  Fervent  Letters. 


Before  using  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound,  my  health  was  gradually  being  under- 
mined. I  suffered  untold  agony  from  painful 
menstruation,  backache,  pain  on  top  of  my 
head  and  ovarian  trouble.  I  concluded  to 
try  Mrs.  Pinkham's  Compound,  and  found 
that  it  was  all  any  woman  needs  who  suffers 
with  painful  monthly  periods.  It  entirely 
cured  me.  Mrs.  Geobgie  Wass, 

923  Bank  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


stand  up 
erable.  One 
thrown  into  my 
I  then  got  some 
pound  and  Liver 
feel  like  a  new 
of  the  past.  I 
for  what  it  has 


For  years  I  had  suffered  with  painful  men- 
struation every  month.    At  the  beginning  of 
menstruation  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  I  felt  so  mis- 
day  a  little  book  of  Mrs.  Pinkham's  was 
house,  and  I  sat  right  down  and  read  it. 
of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
Pills.    I  can  heartily  say  that  to-day  I 
woman;  my  monthly  suffering  is  a  thing 
shall  always  praise  the  Vegetable  Compound 
done  for  me. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Axderson,  363  Lisbon  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


COMBINED. 

Bobby — "A  boy  called  me  a  liar  to-day, 
but  you  told  me  never  to  fight,  and  so  I  ran 
away." 

Bingo — "That's  right.  Bobbie;  but  are  you 
sure  that  was  the  reason?" 

Bobbie — "Yes,  sir.  That  and  the  size  of  the 
boy." — Life. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Harry— "You  say  Maud  sings  like  an  angel. 
Why,  I  never  heard  her  sing  at  all!" 

Penelope — "True;  but  did  you  ever  hear  an 
angel  sing?" — Harlem  Life. 

The  bright  youngster— "Mama,  if  I  am 
good,  will  I  go  to  heaven?" 

Mama — "Yes,  dear." 

The  bright  youngster— "How'll  I  get  back?" 
-Cincinnati  Tribune. 

Bertha — "And  you  permitted  him  to  kiss 
you?" 

Ethe"l — "How  was  I  to  prevent  it?  His 
face  was  so  near  mine,  you  know,  that  I 
couldn't  see  what  he  was  about."— Boston 
Transcript. 

A  rural  editor  expressed  his  thanks  for  a 
basket  of  apples  thus: 

"We  have  received  a  basket  of  apples  from 
our  friend  Gus  Bradley,  for  which  he  will 
please  accept  our  compliments,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter." — 
Tit-Bits. 

Lady— "I  don't  believe  you  are  a  needy 
Greek;  and  if  I  remember  aright  you  are  the 
same  man  that  was  posing  around  here  a 
short  time  ago  as  a  needy  Cuban." 

Tramp — "Well,  lady,  dere's  one  t'ing  yer 
can't  accuse  me  uv,  an'  dat  is  not  being  'up 
ter  date.' "—Judge. 

Stern  party— "Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  1 
am  particularly  desirous  of  becoming  your 
father-in-law,  young  man!" 

(.'holly  Seeke — "Er— eh— I  n-ne-never  thought 
of  that.  You  w-wo-would  b-be  my  father-in- 
law,  wouldn't  you?  I  g-guess  we'll  1-let  the — 
er— m-matter  drop;  g-good  d-day."— Truth. 

"My  wife."  said  the  young  man  in  earnest 
tones,  "is  a  jewel!" 

"They  all  say  that,"  said  the  elderly  man. 
speaking  apparently  to  the  wall. 

"But  I  know.  Of  course,  you  won't  believe 
it;  but  she  watches  me  take  my  bicycle  all 
to  pieces  without  offering  me  a  single  sug- 
gestion."—I  mllanapolls  Journal. 

First  Paris  artist— "Yy  you  put  zat  salt  in 
ze  paint?" 

Second  artist— "Ret  Is  for  a  marine  pic- 
ture. I  make  7.e  paint  salt;  zen  when  ze 
Americans  put  zalr  fingers  on  ze  water  and 
afterward  put  zalr  lingers  to  zair  lips  zay 
say,  'Eet  Is  wonderful!  Ye  almost  taste  ze 
salt  of  ze  ocean.'  Zen  zay  buy." — New  York 
Weekly. 

"So  you  acknowledge  raising  that  two-dol- 
lar bill  to  twenty,  do  yon?"  asked  the  judge 
of  the  prisoner,  who  had  confessed  to  the 
charge  against  lii  ii< 

"I  do,  your  honor:  but  there  are  exten- 
uating circumstances." 

"Name  them." 

"In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  consclenl Inns 
believer  in  the  inflation  of  the  currency." 

"That  will  do.  You  need  go  no  further. 
Three  years  In  the  penitentiary."— lodge. 


Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound  has  cured  me  of  painful  men- 
struation and  backache.  The  pain  in  my  back  was  dreadful,  and  the  agony 
I  suffered  during  menstruation  nearly  drove  me  wild. 

Now  this  is  all  over,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Pinkham's  medicine  and  advice.  Mrs. 

Carrie  V.  Williams,  South  Mills,  N.  C. 

The  great  volume  of  testimony  proves  conclusively  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  safe,  sure  and  almost  infallible  remedy  in  cases  of 
irregularity,  suppressed,  excessive  or  painful  monthly  periods. 


Boys 


We  have  a  first-rate  watch  and 
chai  u  for  you,  which  you  can  earn 
in  one  hour.  Send  your  name 
and  address  for  free  samples  to 
THE  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st. ,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection- 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  w  orld.    Dealers  supplied.   52-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 


LOVERS'  KNOT  RING. 


^^^■'^^^—--r^^S  Made  in  fine  gold  plate, 
%kJ*'  "tli^wy?  ^sr  half  platinum  and  half  gold.| 
Any  size  sent  on  receipt  of, 
10c.  Send  slip  of  paper  for, 
exact  size.  Our  Summer. 
Catalogue  just  out  Free.  Stamps  taken. 
CURTLN  JEWELRT  CO.,   Attleboro.  Mrbs, 


PATENTS 


LEHMANN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


RUBBER  STAMPS  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  GOODS. 
E.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


to  do  copying  at  home. 
Law  College,  Lima,  O. 


GREATEST  XIX. Century  PUZZLE.  Fascinating.In- 
teresting, Instructive.  Bymail  25c.  E.S.Cros6,Elyria,0. 


$75 
WANT 


MONTH  AND  EXPENSES;  experience 
unnecessary  ;  position  permanent ;  self- 
seller.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


flsfe         ■_■  ■  We  give  every  girl  or  woman  one  of 
1  ojr  rolled  gold  filled  solitaire  Puri- 
■B  Ik  Hi         I  tan  rose  diamond  rings,  solid  gold 
1  ^_  ^_  ■  pattern,  for  disposing  of  20  pack- 
■     ■  •  ^H  ages  of  Garfield  Pepsin  Gum  among 

friends  at  5  cents  a  package;  simply  send  name;  we  mail 
gum;  when  sold  send  money  and  we  mail  ring,  which  few 
can  tell  from  a  genuine $7Cdiamond;  we  take  gum  back  if 
you  can't  sell.  Garfield  Gum  Co  .Dept  ^  MeadviUe.  Pa 

LADY  CANVASSERS 

1  "Wanted  immediately,  to  take  orders  and  make  col- 
;  lections  in  a  line  especially  congenial  and  profitable. 

NOTHING  EVER  SEEN  LIKE  IT.  Besides  carrying 
1  all  expenses,  the  business  will  bring  you  in  a  LARGE 

CASH  INCOME  for  many  months.  Supplies  fur- 
!  nishedfree.  Address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGENTS, 
j  FAR/1  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


ED  address  of  ruptured  men.  Send  6 
and  we'll  mail  free  a  present  that  will 
please  you.    S.  H.  CO.,  IVestbrook,  Itaine. 


>  A  I   EQMEM  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers. 

.nLrBwIYIdl  $100  monthly  and  expenses.  Expe- 
'  Hence  unnecessary.  Enclosestarap.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Chicago 

VftI  T  can  make  big  money  WmU/ 
I  KJ  U  by  selling  our  wheels  i11"'' 
Largest  stock  in  Amer-  $10  to  $50 
ica.  All  Makes  and  Models. 
E.  X.  BROWN-LEWIS  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS 


I  OUTFIT  FREE,  y-£flJ,"i?1 


J  SEEDED. 
Weekly  sales  pay  m^ 
big  money.  ./  A 

We  sell  a  high  grade  DIP  VP  I  C 
as  low  as  822.50.  DIUluLfc 
Alpine  Cycle  C'o.Ciaci nnat  i,  < 


Vacation  Work  That  Pays 

Teachers  and  Students,  write  for  extra  termB  and 
special  advantages.  Our  "  new  departure  11  line, 
brought  out  thie  spring  and  handled  by  new  methods, 
is  a  wonderful  success.  Sure  to  please  you.  Requires 
no  capital.  Book  agents  also  should  investigate  this. 
Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATR1CK,  Springfield,  0. 


I A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyoa 
will  hang  up  in  the 
P.  0-,  or  some  public 

 place,  the  two  enow 

you  a  50c-  cert.,  and  6end  it  in 
This  will  trouble  you  about 


I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  townehip  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  8140.45 
last  weelt.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stampB,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.    W.    JONES.    Springfield.  Ohio. 

ill  $500  Help  You  Ouf? 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Aeency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S500  to  5700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  iu  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

f  M  f  rni  I/O  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  It   I     i  UUrtO  a  mouth,  any  one 

§  I    can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■     Mies  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says, "I  lost  6U  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
Btarving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc.. 
4c.  HALL  A-  CO.,B.,Box4(M,St.Louis,Mo 

Big  Success.  GUARANTEED. 

Everything  new.  Supplies  Free. 
Season  is  here,  so  act  quick. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.O. 


Agents 


bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give 
advance  with  samples  and  bill: 

one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  5».">0 
orSlOOpermonth.letusknow.  We  pay  inadvance, 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  126     Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


PILES 


andCOHrSTTPATIOX  quickly 
cured.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
1*  rot".  Fowler.  Mood  an,  Con  n , 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  Kin 

Seti  any  Dime  id  one  minute;  prints  500  carina 
hour.  Too  can  make  mooer  with  iu  A  font  of 
pretty  type.  also  IndcliMr  IbV,  Type  Holder. Pads 
vr.  1  Tweeter*.  Best  Unen  Marker;  worth  II.  ■ 
I  Mailed  for  10c.  stamp*  for  postage  on  outfit  and 
catalecue  cf  1000  bargains.  Sane  outfit  with  figure* 
l&e.  Outfit  fur  priotinctwolinM  23c.  postpaid. 
Cngeraoll  A  Uro.,  Dept.  No*   16  Go  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 


9%M  ■  PA  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days 
U I  I  k  ^  and  never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 

ILbV  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Keeves.  Box  695,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HO  A  it  %t  BUCL 

FREE 


$75. 

Per  Month  and 
EXPENSES 

paid  mnj  active 
man  or  woman  if 
right.    Goods  Bold 
by  lampleooly.  We 
furnish    bone  and 
'  buggy,  also  samples 
r  nF.K.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Address 
1MU  ..1  I.K.  I1.  O.Box  6308,  Boston,  Sasi, 


"^^m  TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 

save  f  l"  t '  •  ?2o.  No  raonf  J  in  .□Tuner. 
$UU  Kenwood  flnrhinr  for  $'23.00 
*iO  Arlln.i  i  'I  .  b  ..  I  r  .  $19.50 
Morrr.  i  Made  by  us)  ttt,  $11.50,  *15 
and  ¥t  other  styles.  All  atLebmenU 
Mil  I.     W.   pay  frrlcbt.      Buy  from 

factory.    Save  agents  large  profits. 

O.rr   >»»>  In  nr.    Catalogue  and 

testimonials  Krrr.  Write  at  once. 
Udnada  fulh,£ASH  BUYERS'  UNION 


158-164  West  Van  buren  St.,  is  / .  Chicago,  III. 


FITS 
PILES 


RUPTURE 


A  Great  Remedy  Dlseorered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
age ami  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage 5  cent?. 

JDK.  S.  PERKEY,      Chicago.  Ills. 

Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Maqic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 

\Tr^W/  Big  winner  for  Spring  and  Summer  can- 
W  I™*  vassin£     Nothing  Like  It.  Bookmen, 

*  "  "  "  lady  agents,  etc..  get  extra  chance. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  uusitire.  radical  cure  at  b&me 
(Sealed).  Book  ginnr  full  particulars 
6eot  Free.  AdJrrss  DR.  W.  S-  R1CR, 
Box  F,    KmiUmllc,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  T. 


S@Drl5MClfioHKOHj  EYEWATER" 


"  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion,"  writes  Prof.  R.  A.  Clayton, 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  "are  marvels  of  cheap- 
ness, considering  their  general  excellence 
in  contents  and  style.  After  examining 
successive  issues  I  am  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed that  they  are  great  boons  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  who  in  these  times  are  obliged  to 
make  fifty  cents  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  once 
did." 


June  15,  1897. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  Patterns,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  35  Cents. 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  basiaars  and  j  being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 


in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents 
Eacb. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together — aresent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  logo  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 

t 


No.  7091.— Ladies'  Blouse  "Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  6834.— Girls'  Sailor  Suit.  11  cents 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10,  12  and  14  years. 


No.  7055.— Ladies'  Bolero  and  Swiss 

Girdle.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7093.— Ladies'  Morning  Gown.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7073.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6862.— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist.  10  cents, 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7046.— Girls'  Dress,  with  High  ob 
Low  Neck.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7084.— Ladies'  Guisipe  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7064.— Misses'  Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 

Sizes,  12.  14  and  16  years. 
NO.70G0.— Same  Pattern— Ladies' Size.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  31,  30,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  7090  —  Child's  Dress.  10  cents, 
sizes,  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  7082.— Ladies'  Sun-plaited  Waist.  10c. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7083.— Ladies' Sun- plaited  Skirt.  He. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7075.— Ladies' Shirred  Skirt.  11  cents- 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  LN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
NOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jttnt  1897. 


HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 


Shirley  Dare's  book,  "The  Arts  of  Beauty/'  teaches  how  to  be  beautiful.  It  should  be  read  by  every  girl 
and  woman,  especially  by  every  mother  who  is  raising  daughters.  It  has  been  highly  indorsed  by  eminent  physicians 
throughout  the  country.  It  teaches  not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  not  to  do.  It  points  out  the  harmful  practices  and 
evil  drugs  which  are  innocently  used  by  many.    It  prescribes  only  such  remedies  and  methods  as  are  perfectly  safe. 
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The  Arts 
of  Beauty 

BY  SHIRLEY  DARE 

Shirley  Dare  is  the  most  popular  and 
practical  writer  in  this  country  on  cosmetics, 
health  and  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  She  has 
made  the  subject  her  life-work,  having  stud- 
ied under  the  best  masters  in  America  and 
Europe.  What  she  says  in  "The  Arts  of 
Beauty  "  regarding  the  care  of  the  complex- 
ion, hair,  body  and  health  in  general  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authority.  She  is  a  bitter  foe 
of  anything  false  or  injurious.  Her  contri- 
butions are  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices  by 
editors  of  papers,  and  her  name  and  fame 
are  almost  universal  among  the  women  of 
America.  Because  we  know  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  anxious  to  own  her  new  and 
only  book,  "The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  we  are 
pleased  that  we  can  now  furnish  it  at  a 
remarkably  low  price.    See  offer  below. 

Invaluable 
in  the  Home 

OF  EVERY  WOMAN 


Premium  No.  63. 


The  Author's 
Rare  Gifts 

AS  SEEN  BY  OTHERS 


No  contributor  we  have  ever  had  has 
attracted  as  much  attention  from  our  women 
readers  as  Shirley  Dare.  She  seems  to  know 
just  what  women  want  to  read  about,  and 
has  always  proved  thoroughly  reliable. — 
M.  N.  Mix,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

I  know  of  no  writer  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  women  who  has  secured  such  great 
popularity  as  Shirley  Dare.  In  certain  prov- 
inces of  woman's  kingdom,  which  I  shall 
not  venture  to  enumerate,  she  is  an  author- 
ity.— C.  H.  Jones,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World. 

Shirley  Dare  is  the  most  popular  writer 
for  and  about  women  I  have  known  in. 
fifteen  years'  experience  of  women  contrib- 
utors to  newspapers.  A  great  physician  in 
Philadelphia — perhaps  the  most  famous  prac- 
titioner of  that  city — told  me  that  no  writer 
within  his  knowledge  gave  so  much  really 
useful,  sound  information  to  women  as  Shirley 
Dare. — W.  B.  Merrill,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Press. 


a*?a*?a*?^-  ^'+r-  a*- ^-*-a^-^- ^•^j**?.^         >»■  dr.  a*_-     >»■  ^.  ^. 


*  J-  J  A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  a»  J»  j» 


L— GIFTS  OF  CHARMING. 

Studies  in  Graces  and  Good  Looks — Making 
Grace  of  Defects — Charm  is  Rarer  than  Beauty — 
Things  to  Avoid— To  be  Charming  and  Delightful, 
Beauty  is  Not  Xeeessary. 

IL — THE  SECRETS  OF  GOOD  LOOKS. 

Why  Women  Fade  so  Early — How  and  When 
to  Bathe  for  Fatigue — Thoughts  for  Indolent  Girls 
— Toning  the  System. 

HL — GRACE  AND  EXPRESSION. 

True  Beauty  More  than  Skin  Deep — The  Beauty 
Every  One  May  Have — Simple  Methods  of  Devel- 
oping the  Figure — To  Gain  a  Good  Complexion. 

TV— BLOOM  AND  FAIRNESS. 

Overdoing  Massage— Physical  Training  at  Home 
— How  to  be  Fair  and  Fine. 

V.— HAIR,  THE  CROWNING  GLORY. 

Care  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp — Regarding  Baldness 
and  Thin  Partings — To  Keep  the  Hair  from  Falling 
— Secret  of  Bright  Locks — Things  that  Injure  the 
Hair — Stimulating  Tinctures  and  Washes— Results 
of  Neglect — Proper  Care  of  the  Scalp. 

VL— TRAINING  FOR  A  FINE  FIGURE. 

How  to  Reduce  Stoutness — To  Secure  Rounded 
Slenderness — To  Promote  Suppleness — Training 
the  Young — Some  Cardinal  Rules  for  Delicate  Girls. 


VH.— WOMEN  BRED  FOR  BEAUTY. 

With  a  Few  Remarks  upon  the  Use  of  Mallow 
Paste  and  Powder — Secrets  of  a  Lady's-maid — How 
a  Duchess  May  "  Make  Up  "  Her  Face  for  the  Day 
— From  Corset  to  Coronet — Lovely  English  Com- 
plexions. 

Vni.— THE  CULTURE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Facial  Massage— A  Skin  in  Good  Condition — 
Developing  the  Figure— Arts  of  Beauty  Overdone 
— Preserving  the  Natural  Beauty  of  the  Skin. 

IX.— TOILET  ELEGANCIES. 

Things  to  Refreshen  and  Brighten — Beauty 
Baths  and  Tinctures — Bathing  Conveniences  and 
Luxuries — Formulas  for  Fragrant  and  Restful 
Baths — Pleasing  Lotions,  Powders  and  Perfumes. 

X— MANICURING. 

XL— COSMETICS  AND  LOTIONS. 

What  to  Avoid  Using — Pleasant  Scents  and 
Dainty  Preparations  for  the  Skin — Spring  Med- 
icines'—Fragrant Powders — Some  Pastes  which 
Soften  and  Brighten. 

XII.—  THINGS  INQUIRED  FOR. 

Toilet  Soaps — Medicinal  Baths — The  Treatment 
of  Superfluous  Hair — Relieving  Skin  Tortures — To 
Sweeten  the  Breath — For  Lines  in  the  Face — Tooth 
Washes — For  Sallowed,  Deadened  Complexions. 


XHL— DEFECTS  AND  ANNOYANCES. 

How  to  Cure  a  Red  Nose — Sallowness — Fine 
Wrinkles  and  Their  Specifics— Eruptions — Freckles 
and  Moth  Patches — Facial  Blemishes — Red  Eyes 
and  In  named  Faces — For  Coarse  Skins. 

XV.— HEALTH  AND  DRESS. 

Health-keeping  Underwear — Corsets  and  Com- 
mon Sense — Some  Foot  Comforts — Dressing  for  the 
Sick-room — Comfortable,  Healthy  Dressing. 

XVI.— LOVABLE  FACES. 

How  to  Have  Faces  as  Smooth  as  Velvet — Cur- 
ing Spotted.  Oily  Skins — To  Refiue  the  Pores  and 
Remove  Blackheads — Cure  for  Flushed  Faces — 
Colorless  Complexions — Softening  and  Clearing  the 
Skin — After  Exposure  to  Sun  and  Rough  Winds. 

XVTX— ON  PERFUMES. 

XVUL— SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

XIX.— DIET  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  HEALTH. 

Food  for  Clear  Skins — Errors  in  Eating — The 
Diets  of  Stoutness  and  Thinness — For  Impover- 
ished Blood  and  Wasting  Strength — Children's 
Foods — Emulsions  and  Extracts — For  Those  Dys- 
peptic— Wholesome  Drinks — Feeding  for  Rich 
Blood — The  Proper  Nourishments — Concerning 
Cereals — Foods  for  Clear  Skins  and  Bright  Eyes — 
Aids  to  the  Digestion — The  Mineral  Waters  for 
Various  Troubles — Headaches,  Causes  and  Cures. 


"The  Arts  of  Beauty "  has  heretofore  been  sold  entirely  by  agents,  and  never  for  less  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  copy.  We  purchased  the  right  to  print  an  edition  of  this  splendid  book,  and  in 
order  to  procure  thousands  of  trial  subscribers,  we  offer  it  at  the  marvelously  low  price  named  below. 
This  premium  edition  is  exactly  like  the  agents'  edition  in  every  particular  except  that  it  is  not 
expensively  bound.  It  contains  every  word  found  in  the  agents'  edition,  which  sells  for  $  1 .50  a 
copy.    It  has  256  pages.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


TOR  30  GDNTS 


We  will  send  this  book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this 


(Note.- 


year,  for  thirty  cents;  or  with  the  paper  one  full  year,  fifty  cents. 

The  book  can  be  sent  to  one  address  and  the  paper  to  another  when  so  desired.) 


This  book  will  be  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

(The  subscribers  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  otters  in  this  issue,  and  may  enter  the  word  contest,  which  closes  June  30th.   See  page  19.) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 
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June  1897. 
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$100  Bieyele  Free  to  Winner  of  first  Prize 


ONTEST 
LOSES 


June  30 1 


€€€€€€€€€€€€€« 


These  bicycles  are  manufactured  by  the  THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  who  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  any  address,  their  new 
catalogue,  which  will  give  a  full  description  of  the  hundred-dollar  bicycle  which 
we  offer  as  first  prize  in  the  word  contest.   See  particulars  just  below.  The 


.jiiliwilllWHS  


manufacturers  of  these  wheels  are  personally  known  to  us.  Their  shops  cover 
several  acres  of  ground,  and  their  word  is  as  good  as  a  government  bond.  Write 
for  their  catalogue,  and  you  will  never  rest  until  you  have  sent  in  your  list  of 
words;  and  if  the  largest,  you  will  get  one  of  their  hundred-dollar  wheels  free. 


WE 


-o#o- 


GIVE  $200  IN  PRIZES 

To  Farm  and  Fireside  Folks 


We  offer  valuable  prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  words  which  can  be  spelled  with  the  letters  found  in  the  three  words 
"FARM  AND  FIRESIDE."  Work  it  out  as  follows :  A,  add,  are,  arms,  far,  farm,  farmed,  farms,  fee,  fife,  etc.  Each  letter  may  be  used  as 
desired,  but  not  more  times  than  it  appears  in  the  words  "Farm  and  Fireside."  Words  spelled  exactly  alike,  but  having  different  meanings, 
count  as  ONE  word  only.  DO  NOT  use  proper  nouns,  as  names  of  persons  and  geographical  words,  or  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  for 
they  will  not  be  counted ;  all  other  words,  including  plurals,  will  be  allowed.  Any  dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  common  use  may 
be  consulted,    krtfr  Contest  closes  June  30,  t897."#®    (See  subscription  offers  on  page  14.) 


i 


1st  Prize,      =      =      For  the  largest  list  of  words  sent  us, 
2d  Prize,       =      =      For  the  second  largest  list, 
3d  Prize,      =      =      For  the  third  largest  list, 
4th  Prize,     =      =      For  the  fourth  largest  list, 
5th  Prize,     -      -      For  the  fifth  largest  list, 
Twenty  other  prizes  for  the  twenty  next  best,  valued  at  $1  each, 

Total  value  of  prizes,  = 


-> ■?» >•>->■>■>•> -> •> •> -Jf  3t A 3> 'A  A*a > ^ •' 


One  Bicycle  (ladies'  or  gents'' 
One  Sewing=machine, 
One  Gold  Filled  Watch, 
One  Silver  Watch, 
One  Silver  Watch, 


$100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
6.00 
4.00 
20.00 

$200.00 
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s\ryA<t 4/-\r>c*  *n  orc*er  to  ^e  ^titled  to  enter  this  contest,  the  contestant  must  accept  some  one  of  our  subscription  offers  made  in 
VjUllvJ-lLlUIlo  or  previous  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside.   The  list  and  the  order  for  the  subscription  must  come  in  the  SAME 

envelop.  The  list  of  words  must  be  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and  signed  with  the  sender's  name  and  address.  Write  the  words 
in  columns  and  number  each  word,  beginning  with  1 .  Words  beginning  with  the  same  letter  must  be  written  in  the  same  column.  This 
contest  is  for  one  month  only;  that  is,  it  will  close  June  30,  1897.    Present  subscribers  entering  the  contest  will  have  their  time  extended. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  sender  of  the  largest  list  of  words  first  received  by  us  will  get  the  first  prize,  and  the  sender  of  the  largest  list  next  received  by  us  will 
get  the  second  prize,  and  so  on.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  mailed  so  as  to  reach  all  subscribers  on  about  the  same  day.  We  will  stamp  each  list  with  the  date  and  hour  it 
is  received  in  our  office.   Persons  living  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Clark  county,  Ohio,  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest. 


-o*o- 


$50  MACHINE  FREE 


THIRD  PRIZE. 


THE  CABINET 


is  made  in  oak  or  walnut, 
Every  machine  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 


This  fifty- dollar  sewing-machine 
will  be  given  free  to  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize. 

It  Has  a  Full  High  Arm. 

By  this  we  mean  as  high  as  the  high- 
est arm  on  any  850  machine— 55  square 
inches  of  space  under  the  arm. 

Self=threading  Shuttle. 
Self=setting  Needle. 
Automatic  Bobbins-winder. 
Adjustable  Hand=wheel. 
Automatic  Take=up. 
Double  Positive  Feed. 
The  Best  Shuttle=carrier. 
The  Best  Tension=Iiberator. 
Makes  the  Double  Lock=stitch. 
Has  14  Steel  Attachments. 
24  Accessories,  including 
12  Needles  and  ti  Bobbins. 

THP  QTAMH  Is  strong  and  grace- 
1111}  fu|.   Furnished  with 

oil-cups  and  nickel-plated  casters.  The 
bed-plate  is  let  down  flush  with  the 
cabinet-work, 
highly  polished,  and  has  five  drawers. 


1  $20  GOLD  WATCH 
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It  is  a  fine  gold  filled,  hand-engraved 
case,-  with  Elgin  movement.  Stem- 
winaand  stem- set. 


FOURTH  PRIZE. 

A  $6  Silver  Watch. 

Stem-wind  and  Stem-set. 


FIFTH  PRIZE. 

A  $4  Silver  Watch. 

Stem- wind  and  Stem  set. 


All 

Our 
Prize 
Watches 


Either 

Ladies' 
or  Gents' 
Size. 


Try  your  skill  in  word-making.  You  will  be  surprised  how  easily  and  quickly  you  can  make'out  a  list,  and  doing  so  will  afford  you  pleasant  and  instructive 
entertainment.   All  our  boys  and  girls  should  try  for  a  prize.   Remember,  the  twenty-five  prizes  positively  will  be  awarded.   Now,  who  will  get  them? 


'  Contest  Closes  June  30,  1897. 


Address  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JrxE  15,  1897. 


DEER  PARK 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main  Line  B.  &  0.  R.  R.) 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 


For  rates,  rooms  and  other  information  ap- 
ply to  D.  C.  JOXES,  Manager,  B.  A  O.  Central 
Building,  Baltimore.  Md.,  up  to  June  10th; 
after  that  date.  Deer  Park,  Md.   

FPU  I  ITT  EVAPORATORS.  Best  and  cheap- 
I    KUI  I    est.   D.STOTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Irnl. 


V       1  f  T  T 

H  1 1 1 

PATENTED. 

in  cash  or  stamps  we  will  mail  you  cur 
SPOfiK  JIOLDLU.   It  will  fix  your  split  felly 
and  repair  vour  broken  and  rattling 
gnoke-  Defavs  are  dangerous.   Send  at 

once.  ROYAL.  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

jHumor. 


.  FARMERS 

i  yoa  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
1  HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders,used  on  every 
^  shock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Tbous- 
lds  Bold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
own  agency.  Samples,  3 sizes,  mail 
i  cts.  TIE  CO.  - 


Bol  528,  Uaadilla, 


Mention  this  paper. 


teel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  VOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire,  ratal.  FREE. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  lit. 

Mention  this  paper. 


LOW 

MetalWheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  4jy.6izf. 
width  of  tire  wanted.    Hubs  to  tit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  fall  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

Ho.  8  Main  St..  Mt.Gitead.  Ohio 

Mention  this  paper 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  53  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Habbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

Mention  tins  paper. 


WHITMAN'S  MPs. 

Always  Victor- 
ious. A  Full  Line. 
Buy  the  BEST. 
.Send  for  Circu- 
lars. Warranted 
Superior  to  any 
in  use.   The  Largest  Hay  Press  Factory  in. 
America.    nfllTBlSi  AKEIC'L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Uo. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GEO.ER  TEL&  C  O  OUINCY.  ILL 


Mention  this  paper. 
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Confidence  Restored. 


Not  PtiifK  crmtlilenre.  that  was  never  lost.  Sales 
Increased  every  year  through  the  late  "unprosper- 
ousness.  *  Now  comes  :J5  per- cent  increase  for  the 
month  of  April.  This  shows  that  people  like  the 
Collvd  Mprlni;  and  like  to  buy  II  of*  the  nu  ncr, 
rather  than  those  who  attempt  to  appropriate  it 
without  leave  or  license. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mentiuu  thia  paper. 


MAKIN'  AN  AWFU'  FUSS  ABOOT  IT. 

A  beadle  in  the  west  of  Scotland  heated 
his  church  so  effectually  one  winter's  day 
that  the  building  took  fire,  and  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  deacon's  court  held  a  meeting,  to 
which  Jeerns  was  called  up,  and  severely 
admonished  for  the  carelessness  which  had 
almost  mined  the  congregation. 

.Teems  listened  for  some  time  to  the  severe 
censures  passed  upon  him  by  the  minister, 
but  at  length  broke  in  indignantly,  exclaim- 
ing: 

'"Deed,  sir,  but  ye're  makin'  an  awfu'  fuss 
aboot  it.  man!  It's  the  first  kirk  I  ever 
burned  i'  ma  life!"— Scottish  Leader. 


CLASSIFIED. 

"Josiar,"  said  Mrs.  Cointossel.  "whut  did 
that  man  say  when  ye  asked  him  fur  yer 
money  back  after  he  sold  ye  the  gold  brick?" 

"He  jes'  went  plum  crazy  on  the  spot.  He 
looked  me  over,  an'  then  he  exclaimed,  'Well, 
you're  a  bird!' " 

"He  didn't  mention  what  kind  of  a  bird, 
did  he?" 

"Yes.  An'  bein'  it  was  the  fust  time  I  ever 
heard  anybody  rave,  his  words  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  memory.  I  asked  him 
what  kind  of  a  bird  he  took  me  fur,  an'  he 
grinned  an'  says,  'Well,  mister,  jedgin'  by 
the  melancholy  expression  in  yer  eye,  I 
should  take  ye  ter  be  a  blue  jay.'"— Wash- 
ington Star. 


COMPELLED  TO  DECLINE. 

A  Frenchman  went  to  an  American  and 
said  to  him: 

"What  a  polar  bear  do?" 

The  American  answered: 

"What  does  a  polar  bear  do?  Why,  he  sits 
on  the  ice." 

"Sits  on  zee  ice?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  American;  "there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  sit  on." 
"Yell,  vat  he  do,  too?" 

"What  does  he  also  do?  Why,  he  eats 
fish." 

"Eats  fish — sits  on  zee  ice  and  eats.  fish. 
Then  I  not  accept." 

"You  don't  accept?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  non,  non.  I  does  not  accept.  I  was 
invite  to  act  as  polar  bear  to  a  funeral." 
—Bachelor  of  Arts. 


GREAT  TALKERS. 

Dr.  Hanslich,  of  Yienna,  tells  of  having 
once  asked  Schumann  how  he  got  on  with 
Wagner. 

"Well,"  he  replied, "Wagner  is  a  great  man, 
but  I  can't  get  on  with  him  at  all.  He  talks 
at  such  a  rate  I  can't  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways." 

Shortly  after  this  Hanslich  met  Wagner, 
and  put  a  similar  question  to  him  about 
Schumann. 

"Ah,"  said  Wagner,  "I  can't  get  on  with 
him  at  all.  He  just  looks  at  me  with  a  va- 
cant stare,  and  never  says  a  word  at  all." 

The  story  reminds  one  of  a  certain'  redoubt- 
able editor's  interview  with  the  late  emperor 
of  Russia.  The  pressman  was  granted  an 
audience,  and  was  told  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed just  fifteen  minutes.  The  fifteen  min- 
utes passed,  and  the  editor's  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact. 

"Bnt,  your  majesty,"  he  remarked,  "you 
have  not  yet  said  anything." 

"No,"  replied  the  emperor;  "you  haven't 
given  me  the  chance." 

The  interviewer,  like  Wagner,  had  talked 
the  whole  of  the  time  away.— Elgin  Courant. 


NEW  CURE  FOR  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER  DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM,  ETC. -FREE  TO  ALL  READERS. 
Readers  will   be  glad  to  knnnflpiiut  the 

new  botanical  discovery,  Alkavis,  has  proved 
an  assured  cure  for  all  diseases  caused  by  Uric 
acid  in  the  blood,  or  by  disordered  action  of 
the  Kidneys  or  urinary  organs.  It  is  a  won- 
derful discovery,  with  a  record  of  1200  hospital 
cures  in  30  days.  It  acts  directly  upon  the 
blood  and  kidneys,  and  is  a  true  specific,  just 
its  (luinine  is  in  malaria.  Rev.  W.  B.  Moore, 
D.D.,  of  Washington,  testifies  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Wilnrxx  that  Alkavis  completely  cured 
him  of  Kidney  and  bladder  disease  of  many 
years'  standing.  Many  ladies  also  testify  to 
its  curative  powers  1n  disorders  peculiar  to 
Womanhood.  Bo  far  the  Church  Kidney  Cure 
Company,  No.  -IIS  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
»re  the  only  Importers  of  this  new  remedy, 
and  they  are  so  anxious  to  prove  its  value 
that  for  the  sake  of  introduction  they  will 
send  a  free  treatment  of  Alkavis  prepaid  by 
mail  to  every  one  who  Is  a  sufferer  from  any 
form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright's 
Disease,  Rheumatism,  Dropsy,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
Hack,  Female  Complaints,  or  other  affliction 
due  to  Improper  action  of  the  Kidneys  or  Uri- 
nary Organs.  All  Sufferers  should  send  their 
names  and  address  to  the  company,  and  re- 
ceive the  Alkavis  free.  It  is  sent  to  you 
entirely  free,  to  prove  Its  wonderful  curative 
powers. 


The  Universal  Repair  Machine 

FOR  FtRMERS  AND  ■ECHUICS- 


<Ti».  Drill,  ktwih  TM)  C  ■  --' :     P.p.  ClM, 

C'--:  SIM.  Utti  u*  frt-OI 

ONCE  SHOWN.  SELLS  ITSELF 
^  Fo>  pinralit,  .nd>9*  .uisp  and  rontltoa  U<is 

,  BLOOMFTELD  MFG.  CO. 

•  Address    BLOOMFIEUX  LND. 


Saw 

Grist 

Cane 

Shingle 

Planing 


Mills, 

A.  7  Jtv.  DeLoach  » 


Hay  Presses,  all 
kinds  of  Machin- 
ery,  new,  first- 
class,  CHEAP. 
DeLoach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co., 
SOI  Highland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mention  this  paper. 


A  FENCE  THAT  CAN'T  SAG. 

is  the  KEYSTOTE  FENCE.  It  is  con- 
structed with  a  special  view  to  taking-  up  all 
slack  by  expanding  and  contracting^  as 
required  by  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
25  to  58  inches  high  and  will  turn  anything 
but  wind  and  water.  Book  on  fence 
construction  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  30  Rush  St..  Peoria,  III. 
■•••••••••••••••••••••••••a 


T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators. 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
,  eruor  which  regu- 
Uates  the  speed  to  a 
"5 nicety.  A  success- 
ful power  for  run- 
ning small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
lareest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2  and  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEEO  MILLS.  Sheliers.  Wjnd  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  tftfffi-W 
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3t  I^ight  on  Your  Path  established  i8*o  | 

If  thrown  from  a 

Dietz  Victor  Tubular  Lantern  i 

will  rival  the  sunlight.   The  most  popular  lantern  on 

the  market.   Victor  is  fitted  with  handy  device  for  T 

lifting  globe  to  light  and  trim.   Oil  fount  made  of  a  •) 

solid  tinned  steel  plate  shaped  and  then  retinned.   Best  a 

quality  only  globe  and  burner  used;  they  lock  down  se-  $ 

curely.  Ask  your  dealer  for  DIETZ  LANTERNS  i 

— accept  no  other.  Write  for  free  pocket  catalogue.  ^ 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COriPANY,  6o  Laight  St.,  NewYork.  A 
4+£*+*>9*3*9  »D»0'  9  'Ci»i3'  9  >0+*3-9  <D»i3'  9  'D+Q»9  >D*a>  9  ■D»i3- 


You  can  Pitch  more1* 

,and  do  it  easier  with  a  W.  &  C.  ACME  PORK  than  with  any  other  fork  you  ever  I 

Juried.  The  bent  V-shank  and  straight  tines  give  it  a  "  hang"  like  a  shovel  and 
^the  easiest  possible  delivery.  Best  crucible  steel ;  extra  ash  handles.  The 
Acme  manure  Fork  is  on  the  same  principle — same  materials. 


There  are  nearly  a  hundred  more  kinds  and  styles  of  W. 
«fe  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— hoes,  rakes,  tool 
handles,  wheelbarrows,  etc.— and  a  book  about  them  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  for.  Sent  free. 
WITHINCTON  &  COOLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ARE  YOU 

Economical  ?  Then  Buy  a 


"Handy 


II  ALL  STEEL 

Farm  Truck. 


MONEY 
SAVER. 

Capacit) 
Two 
Tons 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA, 


SEE  THAT 
HOUND. 

Write 
405  to  431 
W.  Front  St. 

Alention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


METAL  WHEELS. 
30  &  38  inches  dia. 

•(•inch  Tire. 
Renewable  Boxes. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un- 
qualified success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  crrain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessfully. By  the 
useof  theGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust* 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilczer  Drill 

Theacids  of  theaverag© 
fertilizer  are  very  de- 
structive to  all  mctalio 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ao- 
I  tion    of  moisture  or 
=g  acids  of  any  kind.  It 
M  endures— it  lasts— it  is 
=*  always  ready  for  use. 
You  will  And  mora 
aboutit  in  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  our 
Buckeye  Riding 
J§j|and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Sena  for  them. 
17  Canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
Branch  house.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE  SI0RY 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  hiiest  and  heft  hook  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
pemonal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Kull  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment tor  special  nctK  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  his 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-breadth 
escapes  mid  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  published. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  ficn.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  U.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Kitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA:  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out ;  ter- 
ritory fresh  :  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  .Don't  wait  an 
hour,  hut  write  quick  for  circulars  to 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO..   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


